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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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INVESTIGATION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE MISSILES 





Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEER ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, January 13, 1958. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. 

The Cuatrman. Now let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, the committee welcomes you and General Twining, 
from the Department of Defense, in opening our hearings into all 
phases of our national defense. 

This morning’s meeting represents the beginning of this commit- 
tee’s investigation of all aspects of national defense. So, it is entirely 
proper that you, the Secretary of Defense, be our first witness. 

' All of us wish that your first appearance before this committee 
since assuming office could be under less urgent circumstances. But 
neither you nor we control the circumstances which raise the question 
of this hour—Where do we stand in military power as against Russia ¢ 

While many factors laid this problem on our doorstep, there can be 
a qpestion as to where the responsibility now lies in doing something 
about it. 

Within the executive branch the question is squarely up to you and 
the President as a matter of constitutional an legal responsibility. 
‘ 04 committee has a similar responsibility within the legislative 

ranch. 

There can be no doubt that all of us will squarely face our respon- 
sibilities. 

It is obvious that this committee will have responsibility for a num- 
ber of legislative proposals for the —e of our defense. It 
is equally obvious that we must. know where we stand before we can 
intelligently discharge that responsibility. So, Mr. Secretary, that is 
the fundamental purpose of this investigation. 

The committee realizes that many urgent matters await your deci- 
sion: With that in mind, I assure you that the committee does not 
wish to detain you beyond that period of time that is absolutely nec- 
essary for this committee to discharge its responsibility. However, 
the committee will require your presence and your testimony until the 
committee reaches a decision on where we stand with reference to 
our national defense capabilities. 

I want to repeat that, as a matter of procedure, this committee is 
now sitting as an investigative committee, possessed of all of the au- 
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thority granted under House Resolution No. 67. This includes the 
authority to take testimony under oath, and the committee has already 
concluded that each witness who testifies will first be sworn. 

Since time is important to all of us, I think I need not further 
delay the beginning of our hearings. So, Mr. Secretary, if you and 
your associates will please stand 1 will administer the oath. 

(Mr. Arends aside. ) 

The Cuamman. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, these are probably 
the most important hearings that this committee has ever held. Our 
sole objective, as I see it, is to get the facts with respect to our national 
a status, so that we may determine where we are and what must 

one. 

Our committee has always approached matters coming before us on a 
strictly nonpartisan and nonpolitical basis. For that reason, as a com- 
mittee, we enjoy the confidence of the House in those things we recom- 
mend. Likewise, therefore, we can be wholly objective. Iam sure the 
committee hearings will be conducted in such manner. 

I am pleased, Mr. Chairman, that it was decided that these hearings 
would be held in executive session. This enables us to get facts re- 
lating to our security that might otherwise not be possible. 

Our first witness, as you stated, is the Secretary of Defense. We 
all recognize the Secretary is comparatively new on his extremely im- 
portant and complicated job. He most likely would be the first to tell 
you that he does not have all the answers. 

I say to you, Mr. Secretary, we who have been dealing with defense 
matters at this particular time do not have all the answers, either. 

Our sole desire in these hearings is to get the facts, the basic facts, 
and to arrive at decisions that will ensure our having the necessary 
military strength to do the job that we foresee in the future. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I may state, members of the committee, that I have 
advised by the Secretary that at 12 o’clock, due to the fact that that 
is when the President’s budget is to be presented to the Congress, that 
the Secretary’s entire statement will be given to the press. 

Is that correct, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And therefore, as far as the statement is concerned, 
it could have been in open session. But there may be questions pro- 
pounded that will be of a classified nature, and therefore that is the 
wisdom of having an executive session. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, would you and General Twining please stand 
and take the oath? Hold up your right hand. You and each of you 
do solemnly swear that the testimony you will give before the Armed 
Services Committee in the matter now under investigation will be the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Secretary McEtroy. I do. 

General Twrntna. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Let the record show that a quorum is present. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, the committee will be glad to have your state- 
ment. *I trust the members of the committee will permit you to de- 
liver it without interruption. 

Secretary McExroy. Before I read the statement, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to say, in response to your gracious words of introduc- 
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tion, that General Twining and I welcome the oppartanit to appear 
before this committee. ‘poking for myself, 1 realize that, as Mr. 
Arends has well stated, there are a great many thing about this that 
I don’t know—many things I don’t know as well as many members of 
your own committee. ; Bae 

There is no doubt that the task before us is one that is big enough 
to demand the best that is in any of us who have any association with 
the problem, whether it is in the executive or the legislative branch. 
yes we in the executive branch plan to be cooperative in every way 
possible as you develop the information that your committee is trying 
to develop with respect to our defense and hope you will so consider us. 

This is my statement, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 
It is a rather long one, but I will try to get through it reasonably 
rapidly. It seemed desirable to make it rather comprehensive as a 
basic background statement against which many of your questions 
will be based, not only your questions to me and to General Twining, 
but also to other members of the Department as may come before 


ou. 

” I want to thank you for giving me this opportunity to come before 
you to discuss some of the sik of the Nation’s defense, and the 
patgrams that have been developed to meet them. This is, as you 

ow, my first appearance before this committee, and I should like 
to take the opportunity to assure you that I want to work with you in 
the most constructive way possible. General Twining is here to an- 
swer particular questions you may have of a military nature. 

I should like to open with a few general remarks about the defense 
program—the principles that guide our thinking, the major problems 
as we see them, and the general direction in which we see our overall 
program going. I shall then go into more detail with reference to 
our military posture today and our program for the future. 

The successful launching of 2 satellites by the Soviets drove home 
the realization of 2 facts of major importance: first, that the Russians 
are further advanced scientifically than many had realized and are in 
fact challenging the scientific supremacy of the United States; and, 
secondly, that the weapons of the future may be a great deal closer 
upon us than we had thought, and, therefore, the ultimate survival of 
the Nation depends more on the speed and skill with which we can 
pursue the development of advanced weapons for the next 3, 5, 10, 
and 20 years than ever before. 

It seems incomprehensible that any nation would unleash on this 
earth the utter devastation and universal terror that would accom- 
pany an all-out nuclear war. However, it would be the height of folly 
to assume anything except that we must be prepared at all times for 
a war which would bring into play the most advanced weapons known 
and would be pursued with relentless fury. 

One of the most pressing objectives of the Defense Department, 
therefore, must be to make it obvious to any potential enemy that we 
have available and are prepared to use weapons of retaliation so 
devastating that the cost to an aggressor of an attack on us would be 
unbearable. We have a present capability of this magnitude in our 
Strategic Air Command and tactical forces of the + Force, the 
carrier striking force of the Navy, and the tactical units of the Army; 
we are determined to maintain this capability in the future, utilizing 
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the ig advanced weapons the technology of the free world can 
rovide. 

. A coldly calculating enemy would consider not only our power to 
retaliate but also our ability to defend ourselves against him in his 
attempt to destroy us. We must, therefore, build defenses of such 
strength that it will be obvious to such an enemy that he cannot, through 
a sudden and vigorous attack, destroy the military capability of this 
Nation and ioc it out of further combat. This is a second major 
objective of the Defense Department program; and our continental 
air defense, our Naval Forces, and the alert and dispersal program 
for our Strategic Air Command are our principal safeguards here. 

While maintaining readiness for total war, we must at the same 
time be prepared to meet effectively any local situations that may 
arise an ee a military response. Many of our most effective 
weapons and battle units, the Army’s strategic ready forces including 
airborne divisions, the aircraft carrier, our strategic and tactical air- 
craft, our ready fighting Marines—are a | suited to the applica- 
tion of force wherever it may be needed. We are dedicated to the 
use of force only as a means of preserving peace and freedom, but we 
are prepared to use it effectively if required. 

e are confident that our Nation is prepared to meet the chal- 
‘lenge it faces today. But the technology of weapons advances rap- 
idly, and over the horizon loom new means of destruction which will 
be available to our potential attackers, as well as to ourselves. So 
while we are maintaining our ability to meet the war of today, we 
must at the same time be pushing rapidly forward in the development 
and procurement of new advanced weapons which may not be opera- 
tional for 2, 3, or even as many as 10 years, and of means of defense 
against such weapons in the hands of others. 

This increases the burden on all of us. Financially, we must not 
only support a full military capability in being, but must also invest 
billions of dollars in the develoment of weapons which will not add 
to our strength until they are fully deployed some years later. In 
terms of scientific and technical manpower and energy, we must di- 
vide our resources between the constant search for ways to make our 
present military arsenal more effective, and the more dramatic search 
for ways to put advanced concepts to military use. Administratively, 
we must strike a balance between pressures which would put too much 
of our effort against the possible war of today, and those which 
would have the opposite effect. 

I shall speak later on how we propose to make certain that our 
vital research and development work is pressed forward continuously 
to improve present weapons, to provide new ones which will be oper- 
ational in 2 or 3 years and to lay foundations for others that are far 
upstream. 

It is clear that the need for maintaining present and future mili- 
tary capability in a period of rapid technological change exerts an up- 
ward pressure on the Nation’s defense budget. There is another fac- 
tor, however, which must not be overlooked, and that is the constantly 
rising cost of our basic military weapons. As planes go faster and 
have more complicated electronic equipment, as the outstanding ad- 
vantages of nuclear power are incorporated, for example, into sub- 
marines and other ships, as the equipment of our ground forces be- 
comes more capable and more efficient, the costs go up enormously. 
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' A World War II submarine cost $4.7 million. In 1958 a subma- 
rine, now nuclear-powered, costs 10 times as much, or $47 million: 
The cost of an aircraft carrier has gone wp more than 3 times since 
World War II—from $55 million to $195 million, and nuclear power 
will add another hundred million to that cost. The heavy bomber 
of World War II, the B-29, cost $600,000; today’s B-52 costs some 
$7 million. And similar increases have occurred in the fighter 
bombers, destroyers, and other major items of military expense. It 
is true, of course, that the new weapons are much more effective. 
Nonetheless, with these rising costs, the upward pressure on the Na- 
tion’s defense budget can easily be seen. 

One of the major problems in formulating the defense program 
and budget is to judge how rapidly a new weapons system can be 
phased into the program, and to what extent our military posture 
can permit the compensating phasing out or the phasing down of 
certain other parts of the program. It is obvious that we must 
maintain the necessary strength with a current weapon system be- 
fore we place complete dependence on a successor weapon system. 
The question that is constantly faced is whether we are overstaying 
our time with the old system at unnecessary expense to the taxpayer. 

Of course, fundamentally, all such questions must be resolved in 
terms of the maintenance of an adequate defense. In reaching a 
conclusion on this matter, the views of the Secretaries of the military 
departments and of their military advisers and of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are fully considered. ‘These are high-caliber, dedicated men, 
and their views run strongly toward the provision of maximum 
strength in each of the individual services. The combined ‘costs of 
their recommended programs would be considerably in excess of the 
consolidated program and budget finally submitted, but the Secre- 
taries and the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other responsible officials 
are consulted regularly and consistently as the Defense Department 
comes up to its final recommendation. Their views are also given 

ersonally to the National Security Council and the President as the 
fense Department recommendations are reviewed. 

To summarize these general remarks before looking more specifi- 
cally at our defense progres, we must be so prepared for a major 
war that it will not happen, so prepared for a limited war that we 
and our allies can meet the situation with the weapons and the forces 
that will restore a just peace. This is a large program and an ex- 

ensive one; we concede that there are big problems in executing it; 
ut our Nation has the strength and the capacities required, and we 
face our task with confidence. 

I should now like to give you a brief résumé of our military posture 
expressed in terms of the forces of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps in the year ahead. This will lead us to a discussion of 
our missile program, and our plans for proceeding with the develop- 
ment of operational long-range missiles and of weapons of an even 
more advanced nature. 

As we discuss our military posture, you will appreciate, of course, 
that many details of our force levels and degloyrienta constitute 


high-priority intelligence information. For this reason, I know you 
will wish to concentrate on major force groupings and have General 
Twining, whom I am glad to have here with me today, give you later, 
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on a classified basis, whatever additional detailed information you 
may desire. 

t us first have a look at the planned overall active-duty strength 
of the Armed Forces for the end of fiscal 1959. 

The greatly increased firepower of modern weapons and the con- 
tinuing increase in efficiency permit a further reduction in the number 
of military personnel. Of 2,525,000 officers and men in the active 
establishment, the Army will have 870,000; Navy, 630,000; Air Force, 
850,000; and Marine Corps, 175,000. The strength of 2,525,000 com- 

ares with a strength of just over 2.6 million, planned for the end of 
1 1958. In addition to the active forces, there will be nearly a 
million reservists of all services in paid status. 

Turning to selected major combat forces of the services, we find 
that the Army will be organized around 14 divisions, which will have 
been reorganized as “Pentomic” divisions with organic nuclear fire- 
power. Including those units in divisions, the Army will have 43 
surface-to-surface missile battalions and 73 surface-to-air missile 
battalions, many of which will be nuclear capable. Twelve separate 
brigades regiments, and battle groups and a balanced structure of 
combat-support units complement the 14 divisions. Organic light 
aviation, greater ground mobility, and improved communications will 
add to the flexibility and striking power of the Army. 

The Navy will have 864 active ships of which 396 are warships. 
Included within this total are 14 attack carriers which, with their 
associated carrier air groups, constitute a potent nuclear deterrent. 
Their capability for delivery of measured precision striking power is 
invaluable both in all-out war and limited war. Introduction of 
the aerial-delivered nuclear depth bomb, additional nuclear-powered 
submarines, ships and aircraft equipped with gided missiles, refined 
submarine-detection equipment, and many other elements all com- 
bine to enhance the fighting power of our naval forces. The Polaris 
fleet ballistic missile of intermediate range is being accelerated and 
production started. 

The Marine Corps will continue to be organized on the basis of 3 
Marine divisions and 3 Marine air wings. This structure provides 
for both ground and aerial nuclear delivery capabilities, and for the 
capability of carrying out vertical envelopment operations in con- 
junction with their amphibious mission. 

The Air Force will have 105 wings, 43 of which are strategic; 27 
air defense; and 35 tactical. Within the tactical totals is one Mata- 
dor guided-missile wing. The Air Force will also have in process 
of activation several intercontinental and intermediate-range missile 
units during fiscal 1959. These include Snark, Atlas, Thor, and 
Jupiter types. Certain of these units will reach operational status 
during fiseal 1959. The Air Force will also have activated its first 
Bomare surface-to-air missile unit. 

It is important to observe that the strength of our Strategic Air 
Forces is being improved by continued conversion to the B—52 jet 
bomber, by pensation of the first operational aircraft of the super- 
sonic B-58, by a new nuclear air-to-surface missile, by advanced air- 
borne electronic equipment, by greater dispersal of bases, and by a 
greatly improved alert ability to react. 
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In the air-defense field, we shall. enjoy. the benefits of improved 
air-to-air missiles, including the MB-1 atomic. rocket, new early warn- 
ing and control radar, the oncoming Bomare system, and an expanded 
and improved Army ground-to-air system, including Nike-Hercules, 
which will provide surface-to-air atomic capability. 

So much, then, for a look at the selected major combat forces. I 
should like to round out this portion of my presentation by summariz- 
ing the principal fiscal 1959 deployments of the Armed Forces. 

aking the Western Hemisphere first, we shall find based in the 
United States the Strategic Air Command, the United States element 
of the North American Air Defense Command, sizable tactical air 
forces including airlift, 6 Army divisions, 2 Marine divisions, and the 
1st and 2d Fleets. 

Alaska will have 2 Army battle groups, 2 squadrons of Air Force 
interceptors, and appropriate Army air defense missile units, 

In the European- fiddle Fast area, there will be five Army divisions 
which form the backbone of our ground force commitment to NATO, 
including the Army’s Southern European Task Force in Italy, Addi- 
tional support and air-defense coverage for the five-division force 
will be provided by surface-to-surface and surface-to-air missile units. 

The principal Navy force in the European area is the 6th Fleet in 
the Mediterranean. A Marine battalion landing team with am- 

hibious lift is an integral element of this fleet. In the waters of the 
Red Sea, Arabian Sea, and Persian Gulf is the Middle East Force con- 
sisting of a Navy task force. 

Air Force developments in Europe are based primarily on the equiv- 
alent of 16 wings and 3 Matador guided-missile groups, Some squad- 
rons represented within these wings are rotated periodically between 
Europe and the United States. 

For the Pacific area, let us focus our attention first on Hawaii, where 
our Pacific Command is headquartered. Here will be stationed one 
Army division, plus varying major contingents of the Pacific Fleet, 
including a Marine brigade and associated air units. 

Elsewhere in the Pacific area will be 2 Army divisions reinforced 
by surface-to-surface and surface-to-air missile units, the equivalent 
of 8 Air Force wings and 1 Matador guided missile group, and two- 
thirds of a Marine division air-wing team. The 7th Fleet will con- 
tinue to operate in the waters of the Western Pacific. 

As a final point in connection with our deployments, I think it is 
well to emphasize two points: 

First, while the Strategic Air Command is based primarily in the 
United States, units of this command are rotated continuously to for- 
ward bases overseas. 

Second, deployed divisions and missile units of the Army, the fleets, 
and their Marine forces, and the overseas tactical air forces possess 
nuclear capabilities which greatly increase their deterrent strength, 
striking power, and overall effectiveness. 

In addition to these worldwide deployments, the United States, 
through the military assistance program and other defense aspects 
of the mutual security program, is helping to maintain and modern- 
ize powerful allied forces whose existence is essential to our mutual 
defense. Although these programs are not considered by your com- 
mittee, they make a vital contribution to our collective security, and 
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‘I regard them as an integral part of the United States defense effort. 
~ Because of the importance of missiles and current interest in them, 
IT should like to add a few words on this subject. 

As I have indicated earlier, we can divide all weapons, including 
missiles, into those which are now operational and deployed for use, 
those which are in the development stage and will be operational in 
2 or 3 years or less, and those advanced weapons which are in the 
early research stage, the full development of which is some further 
time away. 

In the first group, we are in a strong position. In the important 
field of the shorter-range surface-to-surface missiles, we have made 
excellent td sony Such missiles as the Honest John, the Corporal 
the Matador, and the Regulus are in operational units and dep oyed 
widely. A number of other improved missiles will soon come into 
the inventory. 

Surface-to-air missiles have proved their reliability and effective- 
ness, and are replacing antiaircraft artillery. They constitute an 
important part of our present defense against invading aircraft. 

ir-to-air rockets and guided missiles are now the accepted weapons 
of our jetplanes, which travel at such speed that older forms of 
armament are obsolescent. 

The air-to-surface missile provides an extra factor of safety to our 
attacking bomber. This missile, carrying a powerful warhead at a 
pci even greater than that of the bomber itself, can be fired at the 
objective from a distance where the plane and its crew have not had 
to penetrate the local defense area of the target. 

issiles in each of these categories are here and in operation. Some 
of them are rapidly being made obsolete by the second-generation 
weapons coming along in the same class but that is the nature of 
such weapons. It is important that we continue to improve them. 

The intermediate-range ballistic missile and the intercontinental 
ballistic missile fall into the category of those which are in the later 
stages of development, but not yet operational. This is a critical 
area. We do not have positive evidence that Russia is ahead of us 
in these long-range missiles, but the only basis on which we can 
properly operate is to assume that they are. We are going ahead, as 

ou know, with production of both the Jupiter and the Thor in the 
RBM field. Both weapons are promising; neither has been com- 
pletely tested. We would have preferred to wait until one or the 
other had successfully completed its tests and fully proved itself, and 

then go ahead with that one. We would have saved some money b 
doing so. But time is critical in this program. Since we have hig 
hopes that both will prove to be satisfactory, we decided to avail our- 
selves of the existing production facilities behind both of them, and 
thus push forward the date on which we could have the IRBM de- 
ployable in larger quantities. 

We are somewhat farther from an operational ICBM. This pro- 
gram is advancing with the highest priority. I should like to point 
out, however, that if we have intermediate-range missiles operating | 
from bases within reach of important target objectives, we have the 

uivalent A on the target to that given by the same number 
of ICBM’s and the IRBM may give us even greater accuracy. How- 
ever, we believe it vital that we have both systems available to us 
at the earliest possible moment, and, to assure our readiness to use the 
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ICBM when it is developed, we have started the construction of two 
ICBM bases and have made provision for a third in our fiscal year 
1959 budget. We have expanded our west coast facilities to fulfill 
training and test requirements for ballistic and other missile firings. 

To make certain that these programs move forward, and to ad- 
minister the development and production of the short-range and long- 
range missiles, I have established the Office of Director of Guided 
Missiles, and have appointed William Holaday to that position. Mr. 
Holaday will utilize existing staff organizations within the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the military departments, insofar as they may 
be necessary, in carrying out his assigned functions. He is the man 
to whom I look for the direction of our missile program, and I am 
eee to back him with the full authority of the Secretary’s Office. 

e and others will be available to your committee, if you wish fur- 
ther information in this area. 

Such long-range programs as the antimissile missile and the mili- 
tary satellite programs are in the research and exploratory develop- 
ment stages. They are important and must be pursued, but they 
must not distract us from the speedy development of our other missile 
systems. To handle them, I am establishing within the Department 
of Defense an Advanced Research Projects Agency, which will be 
responsible to the Secretary of Defense tor the anified direction and 
management of the antimissile missile program and for outer space 
projects. I would expect to assign other special projects of this gen- 
eral nature to this agency from time to time in the future. 

The Agency will not be expected to take over research and develop- 
ment of weapons systems which fall clearly within the mission of any 
one of the military departments. It is contemplated that programs 
assigned to the Agency will be developed in full coordination with 
the military departments to the point where they are approaching 
operational capability so that they may be phased into the operation 
of one or more of the military services with no loss of time or inter- 
ruption of development and production. We propose to establish the 
new Agency promptly and appoint a highly qualified director. The 
Director will have authority to arrange for the performance of work 
by other agencies of Government, including the military departments, 
to enter into contracts with private business or educational and re- 
search institutions, or to perform work directly with his own staff 
and facilities. 

By this means we can be certain that a strong effort is being placed 
behind these he per of the future, without detracting from the 
development work going on in connection with our current missile 
programs. 

Let me now turn to a brief review of the budget. As you know, 
the fiscal 1959 budget is being transmitted to the Congress today. 
In preparing this budget, we found a number of highly important 
areas in which progress could be significantly Lobbteretad if sufficient 
funds were made available early in 1958. The major areas involved 
include ballistic missiles, a ballistic missile detection system, and 
dispersal and alert facilities for the Startegic Air Command. In 
the light of recent demonstrations of Soviet scientific progress and 
the implications this progress has for Soviet military technology, the 
Department of Defense recommended, and the President has ap- 
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proved,,a supplemental appropriation request for fiscal year 1958 
totaling approximately $1.3 billion. This supplemental appropriation 
request was transmitted to the Congress on Phesday of last week, and 
hearin were promptly started the next day by the House Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

A number of the programs to be accelerated with the fiscal year 
1958 supplemental funds require supplemental authorization for mili- 
tary construction. A draft of legislation to authorize this construc- 
tion was forwarded to the Congress last week and as you know, hear- 
ings before your committee started last Saturday. 

e Department of Defense budget for fiscal year 1959—after ad- 
vancing $1.3 billion in new obligational authority into the current 
fiscal year—calls for new obligational authority of a little over $39.9 
billion, plus $345 million to be derived by transfer from Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps stock funds in lieu of new appropriations. The budget 
also provides for direct obligations of approximately $41.1 billion 
and expenditures of approximately $39.8 billion. Thus, despite the 
reductions in numbers of military and civilian personnel, expenditures 
in the year ahead will be over $900 million greater than the revised 
estimate for the current. fiscal year. 

The principal elements leading to this increase are these: 

1. An acceleration of the Strategic Air Command dispersal and 
alert program. This program entails construction work at additional 
bases to provide for the further dispersal of the Air Force’s strategic 
bomber units and the relocation farther north of a number of air 
refueling tanker units. It also includes funds for the construction of 
facilities—additional runways, and crew facilities near the runways— 
to permit a substantia] reduction in the reaction time of the Strategic 
Air Command. Today and for some time to come SAC is the key 
element. in our retaliatory capability and is the greatest single military 
force today acting to deter an attack on the United States or our 
allies. 

2. An accelerated program behind Jupiter and Thor, providing 
for one squadron of each in operation by the end of calendar 1958, 
and additional units coming soon thereafter, Located on advanced 
bases, these will add a vital element to our deterrent force. The 
Atlas ICBM program is also being significantly accelerated. _ 

3. A speedup in the development and a start in the production of 
the Polaris missile and weapons system. This is one of our most 
promising missile systems. Launched from a submerged or surfaced 
submarine, relatively invulnerable and dispersed on the seven seas, 
Polaris will be able to reach most of our significant target objectives. 
By the expenditure of added funds at this time, and in the light of 
recent technological progress, we will be able to speed up our sched- 
ules by 2 years over what we thought was a reasonable expectation 
only a few months ago. 

4. Increased effort behind the space programs, including research 
and development work on the antimissile missile and the military 
satellite applications. Our strength years from now will be im- 
portantly influenced by our effectiveness in this and other advanced 
fields of military research activity. 

5. Construction of a new ballistic missile detection system to aug- 
ment the existing continental defense warning network. This is es- 
sential to our security in view of Soviet missile progress. 
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6. The increased costs of our weapons today, as we have already 
discussed. You will be interested to know that more than three- 
fourths of the total funds requested for procurement in the 1959 
budget and the associated 1958 supplemental ee request are 

rogramed for new types of a which had either not been 
iouainal or were not ate bought in aes quantities as late 
as fiscal year 1955, the first full year following the Korean conflict. 
Hardly a production model aircraft on the Air Force’s proposed 1959 

rocurement list was included in the 1955 program. Of the $1.5 
billion in aircraft engines and aeronautical equipment pro to be 
bought by the Navy in 1959, about 80 percent were not sufficiently ad- 
vanced in 1955 to be bought in production quantities. Me 

The picture is the same in the case of Navy os om In our missile 
program, about 90 percent of the funds planned for expenditure on 
procurement in 1959 are for weapons which were not in production 
im operational quantities in 1955. 

7. Provision for the cost to the Department of Defense of the pro- 
posed governmentwide pay adjustment for classified civilian 
employees. 

8. Finally, a plan for increasing the pay of military personnel in 
line with the fundamental recommendations of the Cordiner Com- 
mittee. I have placed this last because I want to dwell on it. 

Attracting and retaining the kind of people needed for the leader- 
ship of our forces and for the special skills required in an increasing 
penpentage of our enlisted personnel has become our major manpower 

roblem. 

, The currently excessive turnover of our key personnel—officers and 
enlisted men—is seriously detracting from our combat capability. 
The development of highly skilled astrenic maintenance men and 
operators, fire control specialists, aircraft mechanics, and missile men 
requires from 5 to 10 years, for their formal training must be sup- 
plemented with experience on the job. Yet, in these skills, our re- 
enlistment rates are lowest. Skilled combat leaders also are not re- 
enlisting in the numbers we desire. When these men leave the serv- 
ice, they not only take with them thousands of dollars worth of train- 
ing, but they leave the Armed Forces with the costly task of starting 
all over again with raw recruits. Among officers the problem is 
equally if not more serious. 

There is full support within the Department of Defense for the 
military manpower program recommended by the Cordiner Com- 
mittee. Implementation of this program will require legislative ac- 
tion by the Congress and positive management action by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. These actions are interdependent—neither can 
effectively operate alone. 

This proposed compensation system is based on the pay principles 
recommended by the Cordiner Committee and is designed to increase 
the emphasis on merit, proficiency, and responsibility and reduce the 
emphasis on longevity. 

It seems inadequate to concern ourselves with the development of 
modern weapons and the application of advanced technology to our 
military problems except as we also train and retain the officers and 
men needed. It has become evident that the future security of our 
Nation will require increasingly competent personnel in the active 
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duty Armed Forces. Career-minded men and women of high apti- 
tude and dedication are required to assure a state of immediate com- 
bat readiness in our operational units. The Department of Defense 
is convinced that the modernization of the military pay structure 
which will be recommended is an important step in the long-range 
solution of our manpower problems. 

I have said nothing about the organization of the Defense Depart- 
ment, As you know, the President dealt with this subject in his state 
of the Union message last week. All I can say at this point is that 
I share the President’s feeling of urgency concerning need for study- 
ing the eee and working out a sound solution, and am devoting 
a eal of my time and thought to it. 

e sometimes forget how enormous the Defense Department oper- 
ation really is. For example, each of the military aesiastuenells is 
bigger than any other department of Government. When the coun- 
try moves to make major cha in the organization of an enter- 
prise as large as this, it wants to be sure that it is right. Any change, 
even an improvement, takes time to settle into operating efficiency. 
So it is essential that the best thinking available on this subject be 
marshaled and deliberately considered. 

Mr. Chairman, and committee members, this is a lengthy statement. 
Since it is my first opportunity to appear before you, I Feit it desir- 
able to go into some of these matters rather fully. 1 greatly appre- 
ciate your courtesy in listening to me, and your patience. I shall be 
glad to answer any questions I can. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

And at 12 o’clock, when the budget a has been submitted 
to the House, this statement will be given and released to the press. 

Mr. Smart, have you any questions to ask the Secretary ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Before I do, and solely for the information of the committee, in 
my approach to this problem, I pro to develop four major areas. 
I bn sketched them on the blackboard here. I will proceed with 
one phase at a time, and after each I will then yield back to the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, Mr. Tcontuees phase I of the committee’s investi- 
gation is concerned with the field of missiles, satellites, and outer 
space. 

Prirst, you took your oath of office on October 10, 1957, sir? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. And just prior to that, did you have a period of time 
when you traveled about among the various agencies and facilities of 
the Defense Establishment to acquaint yourself with the problems 
and organization ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. How long before October 10 did you make field inspec- 
tions and things of that sort, a month or so? 

Secretary McExroy. Essentially it was about the month of Septem- 


Mr, Smarr. So, as of this date, you have had approximately 4 
months to acquaint yourself with the organization and problems of the 
Department of Defense ? 
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Secretary McEtrox. That is right. . 

Mr. Smarr. Now, you have stated, Mr. Secretary, that you are not 
sure where we stand as contrasted to the Russians in the field of long- 
range missiles, but that to be safe we must assume that we are behind 
them. 

At this time, Mr. Secretary, it perhaps would be pertinent for you 
to tell the committee, give your best information, as to where we stand 
on our field of strategic missiles, beginning with the Atlas, the 5,000- 
mile missile under development by the Air Force. 

Where do we stand on the Atlas as of today ? 

Is it in the development or production stage ? 

Secretary McExroy. The answer to that is that it is still in the de- 
velopment stage, and that is also true of our intermediate-range mis- 
sile. I think, if youdon’t mind, I will talk of these somewhat together. 

Mr. Smarr. I had planned on asking you on each of them, Mr. 
Secretary, so the a would be clear on each missile. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, the testing phase of the Atlas missile 
iscontinuing. However, we have in the supplemental 1958 and in the 
1959 budget, included some production of. the Atlas missile, on the 
assumption that the continuation of the development program will be 
successful. This has been done in order to compress time. We are 
buying time in the case of the Atlas missile, by making decision to go 
ahead with production before the final testing has been completed. 

Mr. Smart. When will the Atlas under all current information be 
in operational use? 

Secretary McExroy. We would expect first squadron to be in 
operation in 

Mr. Smart. That is calendar sir? 

Secretary McExroy. Calendar sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 

(Chorus of no.) 

The Cuamman. I would suggest we withhold the questions, Mr. 
Durham. We will get to you in a few minutes, sir. 

sve Smart. What is the planned production rate of the Atlas mis- 
sile ¢ 

Secretary McEnroy. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Smart, 
there are certain of these details htat I would like if it is agreeable 
to the committee, for you to hold for Mr. Holaday. 

I can talk to you more in these terms. I can tell you that we have 
placed under contract, or will place under contract with the approval 
of the supplemental appropriation squadrons of these missiles 
which are missiles each. 

The Cuarrman. Then if you cannot answer the question, we will 
take it up with Mr. Holaday when he appears. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. A question of that particular 
degree of detail I would not be prepared to answer. 

The Cuamman, All right. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to ask this general question, then, Mr. 
Secretary: You are aware of current criticisms from the services and 
other sources that even considering your supplemental appropriation 
and taking into consideration the funds requested in fiscal 1959 for 
long-range missile production, that this is not sufficient in view of the 
urgency of the moment. In view of your knowledge of our production 
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schedules, do you feel that our production schedules on any of our 
1,500-mile-an “up missiles can and should be accelerated with 
additional funds ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, as of now, I would not recommend that 
they be accelerated in any of these programs. 

owever, I would say that it is possible to accelerate all of these 
ato I would like to explain what our point of view is on 
is. 

As I have indicated on the Atlas, and it is equally true in the case 
of the other long-range missiles—that is Thor, Jupiter, Polaris. The 
Titan is still another one in the ICBM field. We have moved on 
Atlas, Thor, Jupiter, and Polaris ahead of the completion of the 
research and development phase of that program. 

We have done that on a basis which is not the basis on which people 
would move in industry. 

At least, I would not have moved that way in my former connection 
with industry. I would not have done it because it represents the kind 
of a hazard that seems to me to be a questionable one, under a decision 
of an industrial executive. 

On the other hand, we have moved into the production phase on all 
four of these missiles, because of our belief in the necessity of com- 
pressing time. We are buying time. There will probably be some 
of these testing and development programs which do not quite proceed 
as aoa as we hope. 

ather, however, than delay the operational date of these important 
parts of our arsenal, we have agreed to proceed at the rates that are 
included in these budgets. 

My own guess would be that as the months develop and we get 
further and further down the road on our research phd development 
program on each of these long-rang missiles we will reach a con- 
clusion that we can go faster on certain of them. 

It is a question of balancing the point at which you reach with your 
research and development ,and the speed with which you are willing to 
take this chance by moving into production ahead of research know]l- 


e. 

So my answer to the question raised by you, Mr. Smart, is that as of 
now, I think this is the sound program to be followed, but it is my 
belief that before this fiscal year is completed there will be recom- 
mendations for an expansion of certain of these major missile 


programs. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Secretary, it is my understanding that in the early 
days of our missile program we were proceeding on the basis that an 
atomic warhead, which was absolutely necessary for a long-range 
missile, would weigh at least pounds, and perhaps as much 
as pounds. 

Is that your understanding, sir? 

Secretary McExroy. That, again, is the kind of a detail that I can’t 
answer. I can only tell you, which Ithink may be your point, that 
certainly there has been a major breakthrough in the scientific area of 
nuclear warheads under which it has been possible to develop war- 
heads of very much reduced weight, thereby permitting an operational 
missile which up to the time of the development of that reduced 
weight warhead simply was not a practical weapon. 
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Mr. Smart. May I say to the committee that, in connection with 
my inquiry into this matter, the question which I propounded is in 
accordance with the facts which I have received. Prior to the period 
of March-May 1953 we had no solid basis upon which to assume that 
we could have a warhead of less than pounds, and maybe as 
much as pounds. Those members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, who are also members of this committee, can verify 
the fact that the atomic tests in the Pacific known as “Operation 
Castle,” which occurred March-May 1953, produced the first solid 
evidence that we could make a brédikth rough! urther refine the atomic 
warhead, make it smaller and make a feasible warhead for a long- 
range missile. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, since assuming office, have you found any 
bottlenecks in any of our strategic missile programs and, if so, what 
action have you taken to eliminate them ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think the only bottleneck that I am con- 
scious of was in the area of certain restrictions on overtime. 

Early in the game, after my arrival, we ordered removal of over- 
time restrictions that affected these programs and we concluded the 
instructions to that effect by putting responsibility on the Secretaries 
of the services to advise us if there were any further need for any 
removal restrictions which had been imposed by the Secretary of 
Defense in connection with these programs. 

I do not know of, at least I am certainly not aware, of any bottle- 
necks that currently exist due to any action of the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Smarr. In keeping with that question, Mr. Secretary, has any 
service complained to you about slowdowns in the program or so- 
called bottlenecks beyond the question of the overtime restriction 
which you personally raised ? 

Secretary McEtroy. No, I am not aware of any such complaints. 

Mr. Smart. On the basis of all the information which you possess 
on this matter, how would you characterize our present efforts in the 
field of strategic missiles? Are we on a crash basis, a program of 
maximum acceleration short of a crash basis, or doing pustnelaca: 
usual ? 

Secretary McEiroy. This program has been on a top priority 
basis since long before I came into the Department. It is still on 
a top priority basis. 

1e principal addition to the program that has been made since 
T have been associated with it has been the determination to go into 
production as I have previously discussed here ahead of the com- 
pletion of the research and development stages of these missiles. 

Certainly, the production is also being undertaken on a completely 
high priority basis. 

i believe this committee is familiar with the fact that it was not 
expected that there would be available any intermediate range ballistic 
missiles for deployment before until we made our decision to 
go ahead with the placing of production orders about 6 or 8 weeks 
ago. That initial development date now has been moved forward 
to - Similar moving forward of initial operational 
capability has taken place in the case of other large missiles that we 
have been discussing. 
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The most striking improvement has taken place in the case of the 
Polaris, and that is use, as I think I indicated in my report, there 
has been a rather—well, a quite important increase in the knowledge 
and the technical knowledge in this field which we have been able to 
incorporate into an accelerated program. 

Mr. Smarr. Can you give the committee, Mr. Secretary, an exact 
or an approximate figure as to the amount of funds which will be 
devoted to the long-range missile prcgrens in fiscal year 1958 and again 
in fiscal year 1959, and how much more in 1959 than in 1958? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I have brought some figures on that 
question. This is what we call our total missile program. It in- 
cludes—I can give it to you for gous or I could give it to you for 
the total. Perhaps you would like the figures—— 

Mr. Smarr. On the long-range missile program, the 1,500 miles and 
up, sir. 

F re McEx:roy. Oh, 1,500 miles and up. 

On the obligational authority in 1957—you Fian’t ask for 1957, but 
I think this may be enlightening to the committee. 

Mr. Smarr. Go ahead, sir. 

McExrox. Do you object ? 

Was $1,385 million. 

Now, for the purposes of this discussion, I am doing what I perhaps 
shouldnotdo. I will do it either way you want, Mr. Chairman. 

I can include or not include the major amount which is requested in 
the 1958 supplemental SEORCRTAE OR That has not been authorized. 
Do you want me to assume that that may be authorized ? 

. Smarr. Yes. Assume you get the supplemental. 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

Secretary McoExroy. Well, under those circumsatnces—the reason 
that was important is, is that it is $683 million. With that $683 mil- 
lion which is in the supplemental appropriation, the total of obliga- 
tional authority for fiscal year 1958 is $2,070 million. 

Mr. Smarr What is the comparable figure for fiscal 1959 ? 

SREP MoE ror. The comparable figure for fiscal 1959 is $2 
billion. 

Mr. Smart. Slightly less than the total for fiscal 1958. 

MoE goy. This is obligational authority, and the <i> -« 
i‘ goes down of course is because the $683 million was moved back 1. 0 
1958. 

Our own—the reason I asked you the question: I think it could be a 
more significant figure to include the supplemental in the 1959, but 
I think that decision should be made by your own committee. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Secretary, you may well have a supplemental pro- 
gram for fiscal 1959, which would further increase the fiscal year 1959 
total. 

Secretary McExroy. We think it is quite possible. In fact, I would 
be surprised if that were not true. As a matter of interest, I think, 
for the committee, let me tell you how the figures would be if we did 
not include the amount in the supplemental as 1958. If we did not 
do so, we would then include it in 1959. Sothat the figures then would 
read $1,365 million for 1957 as previously given. 

These next figures will be rough, but they will be within a few mil- 
lions of dollars: $1.4 billion for 1958, and $2.7 billion for 1959. 
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Mr. Smart. My final question, Mr. Secretary, is this: Do these funds 
which you have now requested and on the basis of all of the informa- 
tion available to you represent the maximum amounts which you think 
can now be wisely and well spent in support of the long-range missile 
program I, ; 

Secretary McEtroy. This is the judgment—this is my judgment at 
this time. 

I have tried to make that clear. I expect that this will be subject 
to some increase as the year moves along. I don’t know whether it 
always been true, gentlemen—I shouldn’t say gentlemen, Mrs. St. 
George—that technology has galloped, as it seems to be galloping at 
the present time. This, of course, is my first budget. Maybe every 
Secretary is faced with this same kind of thing. 

But the fact is that you make up this budget, as you gentlemen well 
know, almost 20 to 21 months before the end of the year for which 
you are asking for the money. 

There may have been a time when technology was advancing at a 
pace at which that could be done, and could be done without their 
needing to be some further consideration in the course of a fiscal year 
for which the money was being planned. I don’t believe that is true 
this year. And maybe this is the case of a novice in the job really not 
knowing as well as he should how best it might be done. 

But in any case, since this is a budget for which I am responsible, 
I have taken the judgment that we should make our decision and make 
our recommendation as of the information we have at the present time, 
and then not be unwilling to put before the Co any change in 
point of view that we might have as the year ceteiptiag © 

And I suspect that the country’s interests are likely to be better 
served by that kind of handling. 

It may increase the number of appearances that we make before 
your committees and that may increase the work that we impose on 
you, but at least, that is our best judgment. 

Mr. Smart. At this point, I defer to the committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Smart, 

Now, Mr. Secretary, from the response to the questions of Mr. Smart, 
you stated you did not care to go into too much detail with reference 
to types and character of missiles; is that correct? 

Secretary McExroyr. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Then I will ask something with reference to a sub- 
ject of a little broader nature. 

But before doing so, I will ask you this. What can Congress do to 
accelerate the entire missile program beyond appropriating money ! 
Is there anything else we can fe besides appropriate the money ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, let me say, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
a good deal of feeling—some of which I do not share—that there has 
been an impediment to the development of missiles because of excessive 
interservice rivalry and that kind of thing. 

The Cuarmman. Then the failure of Congress to take cognizance of 
rumors of harmful rivalry and competition has in the mind of some 
probably caused criticism that the Congress is not doing what it can 
do to accelerate the development of missiles; is that it? 
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Secretary McExtroy. Certainly that wouldn’t have been my view,. 
Mr. Chairman. I would say—— 

The Cuammay, All right. 

Secretary McExroy. I would say 

The Cuarrman. Then 

Secretary McExroy. I would say—the thing I wanted to say was 
that—you asked what Congress might do. 

There will be almost unquestionably some proposals placed before 
the Congress with respect to organization improvement. When those 
proposals are made I hope they will be considered receptively. 

The Cuarmmayn. All right. 

Then Congress will examine those proposed changes and will deter- 
mine whether or not the changes or the modification can accelerate 
the missile program. 

Now, since you have been in office, you have created a guided missile 
director; is that correct ? 

Secretary McExror. That is correct. 

The Cuarmman. Will you briefly enumerate the actions which you 
have taken to accelerate the missile program—1, 2, 3, down the line? 

Secretary McErroy. Well, the principal thing that I would say has 
been done in the area of the acceleration has been through the helpful 
advice of Mr. Holaday, who is the Director of Guided Missiles, and 
with the complete cooperation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Secretaries we have reached these conclusions with respect to the 
ordering of production of the missiles that I have referred to in the 
past. To me, that is the major thing that I have done since I have 
been in office. 

The Cuairman. Then the committee can understand that since you 
have been in you have created the Office of Director of Guided Missles ; 
is that correct ? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct. 

The Carman. And that he has cognizance and knowledge of the 
entire family of missiles ? 

Secretary McExtroy. He does. 

The CuArman. That he is not merely concentrating on the ICBM 
but has the whole family of missiles, all types ? 

Secretary McE.roy. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And you have directed him to coordinate all the 
activities and to try to accelerate and to speed up the missile produc- 
tion ; is that correct ? 

Secretary McExtroy. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We will get detailed information from him. 

Now, the next step you have taken, from your statement, is that in 
addition to that, you have created in the Department of Defense, with- 
out naming a director, in the Department of Defense an Advanced 
Research Project Agency to have both authority and responsiblity in 
the field of antimissile missiles, satellites, and outer-space projects? 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct, sir. 

The Crarrman. Is that the main objective of creating that Agency ? 

Secretary McE troy. That is the immediate objective. But as you 
look to the future—and I would like just a few minutes to discuss that, 
if I may, please, because I would like this committee to understand 
what our concept is, and I hope they will share with us our optimism 
about what it may do. 
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The advance in technical knowledge which has been most. recently 
observed in the development of the entire system of missiles and in 
satellites makes all of us in the Defense Department realize that the 
weapons of the future may be the kinds of things that none of us can 
quite visualize. They may be of forms which are really not the kinds 
of things that even the comic strips can dream of today, as they seem 
to have done about the spaceships in the past. 

Because of that, it seems to us quite obvious that to expect the 
weapons of the future might fall into a traditional type of service cate- 

ory or service area of responsibility is something which one cannot 
To. We think we need to have the Advanced Research Eye Agenc 
first of all—and we will ask that the agency stick to this for a peri 
of time—to take these two areas, the antimissile missile and the various 
satellite projects that are of interest to defense and concentrate on 
those partly because they are likely to go in one or another direction 
from an operational service standpoint, and until that is cleared by 
the development of the weapons system itself we feel it is important 
to keep the research and GaennO et on that. very advanced system in 
the Department of Defense without any particular service connection. 

Now, as to the future, we can only speculate about that. But one 
thing that seems to us in defense to be very important is that with the 
very innovationa] kinds of future weapons which I think no one can 
really write the ticket about, there be an agency like this in existence 
which can pick up a dreamed of idea at an early stage and be sure 
that we don’t miss the possibilities of that, and evaluate what its future 
possibilities may be, and may make some initial steps in researching 
this without any development work being spent and eae it back into 
the same agency for future development if that seems to be warranted. 

The Cuairman. Well, now, two points I am trying to develop. Will 
there be overlapping in Mr. Holaday’s department with the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency ? 

I see from your language here that it could be, unless it is carefully 
guarded by you. 

Now, I also see—time is running out—that you are asking for this 
agency to have contract authority to make contracts by the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency. Now, I am not going to take the time to 
discuss it this morning, but that certainly must be a question this 
committee must look into, to see if the Departmen of Defense has 
auhority under the law to make contracts or if the contracts are to be 
on through the various departments—the Army, Navy, and Air 

orce. 

We willtakeitup. Thank you. 

T have a great many questions, but I will stop. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Brooks, any questions ? 

Mr. Brooks. One or two, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, did the launching of this sputnik surprise you ? 

Secretary McExroy. I was in Huntsville on this pretour at the time 
of sputnik, and it certainly did sur‘prise me. 

This was all an area of human activity that was pretty new to me. 

Mr. Brooxs. You were not advised of that in advance by anybody 
with our Government ? 

Secretary McExroy. No. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Or anyone else for that matter ? 

Secretary McE.roy. Well-—-you mean—if you mean the possible im- 
minence of it, no, not at all. 
~ Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

~ Secretary McExroy. I had not been advised of the imminence of it. 

Mr. Brooks. So it came as a complete surprise, why you were not 
exactly prepared for it ? 

Secretary McEtroy. No. You see, I had no authority at that point. 
Tt was before I came into office. I was simply trying to acquaint myself 
with various of the facilities in the Department of Defense preparatory 
to being sworn into office. 

Mr. Brooxs. I want to ask A this, though. In fairness to you, 
you were not the Secretary of Defense at that time, were you? 
Secretary McEtroy. No. I wasn’t sworn in until several days 

ater. ‘ 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Well, do you know whether the Defense Department was aware of 
the approac eel of Sputnik I or IT? 

Secretary McE roy. Well, I would prefer, if it would be satisfactory 
to the committee, that answers to your questions of that sort be given 
by some of the people who were—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, you can say whether you know of any such. 

Secretary McEtroy. I don’t know of any such, but I 

Mr. Brooxs. You had therefore not considered the missile or the 
satellite program of extreme urgency, extremely urgent, I will put 
it that way, in the Defense Department? 

Secretary McExroy. I think I had it under advice, Mr. Brooks, 
because the production facilities and the research facilities to which 
it had been suggested that I go, in my advance visits prior to getting 
into the position that I now hold, included the Western Research and 
Development Command, which is where the Air Force is doing its 
research and development, certain of the west coast—in fact, practical- 
ly all of the west coast plants, at a number of which the production 
of missiles is taking place, and I was right at Huntsville where the 
Jupiter development was taking place at the time the original sputnik 
was announced. 

Mr. Brooxs. You then felt it was extremely urgent even before the 
sputnik was launched ? 

Secretary McExnroy. I thought it was very important, but I didn’t 
know how important at that time. 

Mr. Brooxs. How important do you know it to be now? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, as far as I am concerned, there is nothing 
more important in the defense operations. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, Dr. Killian has some official position. What 
is his position in reference to this job? 

Secretary McExroyr. I would rather not give Dr. Killian’s position. 
I think it ought to be left to him to state it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, I noticed in the press that he was assigned to 
some position. Perhaps aie noticed that, too. 

Secretary McExror. Well, we worked closely with Dr. Killian. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. And we are very pleased to do so. We wel- 
come him. But I believe it was not the intention that Dr. Killian 
should take any responsibility within the Department of Defense. 
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Mr. Brooks. Now, is he cooperating with the Department of De- 
fense, or is he acting. independent and entirely apart? 29401 

Secretary McEtroy. No. Dr. Killian advises with us on scientific 
matters. I think it is tomorrow that Dr. Killian will be lunching 
with Mr. Quarles and me, and we have a couple of matters we want to 
discuss. We see him quite frequently, and others than myself, in the 
Department. 

r. Brooks. Would you say he is counseling with you? 

Secretary MoExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Would you use that word, is that correct? 

Secretary McExror. Correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, do you think that the setup you have presently 
in the Defense Department is the best setup to produce missiles and 
satellites that you can get at this hour? 

Secretar; McEtroy. My belief is that as matters stand we are set 
up as well as I think we can be set up to get the result we are after. 

I felt that the missile program was so far advanced under the serv- 
ices themselves that it would be nothing but a retarding influence to 
make a change in organizational structure that was any more than that 
of giving some ter authority to Mr. Holaday to coordinated. 

r. Brooxs. Well, don’t you think you would be in better shape if 
you utilized the availability of Dr. Killian a little better than you do? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, Dr. Killian is in association with Mr. 
Holaday consistently, advising Mr. Holaday. 

Mr. Brooks. He is assistant to Mr. Holaday. 

Secretary McExroy. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Brooks. You say he is assistant? I didn’t catch it. 

Secretary McEtroy. No. I said consistently, I said he is in touch 
consistently with Mr. Holaday. Dr. Killian has responsibilities that 
are far broader than simply the applications of his capability to de- 
fense. He is also advising the President on matters having to do with 
encouragement of improved educational procedures in the field of 
science and a good many other things having to do with civilian appli- 
cations of scientific knowledge. 

Mr. Brooxs. He is not really, then, being used on the military 
applications. 

ecretary McExror. Not exclusively. 

Mr. Brooxs. I want to ask you if this would help any. Would it 
do you any good or serve any purpose in speeding up the program if 
you put this more on a crash program ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. If we put the missile program on a crash basis? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, 

Secretary McExtrory. We think it is on a crash basis, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, what is the difference between that, and the Man- 
hattan program in organizational setup ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Oh. Well, I have gone over the organiza- 
tional setup of the Manhattan District, but I didn’t live through it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Just in general terms. I am not trying to ask you 
technical questions, sir. ’ 

Secretary McE.roy. Well, there is a difference, a major difference, 
I would say in that the Manhattan project was ecinipletely over on 
the side under the—well, I don’t want to exceed uny actual knowledge 
of this. I think I may retreat from this because I am not as certain 
in detail of the Manhattan project as I would like to be. 
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Mr. Brooxs. My analysis is this. We got results on the Manhattan 
roject. 
F N ow, wouldn’t it therefore follow—and I would have thought, really 
frankly, that you. would have looked into the organization—wouldn’t 
we get results, too, if we followed the same procedure on the guided 
missiles 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, let me say I have looked into the Manhat- 
tan project. I have talked to people like Dr. Conant. I have talked 
with a number of other people, because that naturally was a question 
that was raised by quite a number of people, _The Manhattan project 
started as an organization at the very beginning for the accomplish- 
ment of this particular objective. A different operation was decided 
on originally for the development of the missiles. When I came into 
this situation we were so far down the road in the development of 
these missiles that it seemed, not only to me but to others with whom 
I considered this matter, that we would be only slowing down the pro- 
gram by changing organization at that time. 

And, as a matter of fact, I think that you have had a surprisingly 
successful development and research program on these missiles, con- 
sidering the time that there has been for these organizations to take 
the job on. 

Mr. Brooks. So, your relevance is that, since it is an incomplete 
program, it would be better not to change the present setup in favor 
of a Manhattan Project program? 

Secretary McExroy. That is my belief, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. That isall, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Arends? 

Mr. Arenps. I shall try to get done before my 10 minutes are up. 

Mr. Secretary, I know there are untold numbers of questions that 
are.in the minds of all of us. I think, possibly, that, as the various 
witnesses come before us a little later on—the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the respective heads of the different services and the scientists 
and whomever we may call—I think many of these problems and ques- 
tions will be answered. So, I am not going into any detail myself. 

First, let me say this. I think your statement is fine this morning, 
and I am pleased that it is going to be released to the public, and I 
hope we can find some of this useful information on page 1 of the 
newspapers or hear someone comment about it on TV or radio tonight 
instead of seeing it buried away, because there are factual statements 
in here that I think can be helpful in clarifying the whole situation 
to the general public. Therefore, I am pleased you are going to 
release it. 

The chairman, I thought, hit 1 or 2 of the most important questions; 
those related to the organizational setup in the Department. 

Now, what has been done, what. you are attempting to do, and what 
you look forward toward doing in the way of an organizational struc- 
ture, which can do the job necessary to be done? Mr. Brooks raised 
one question when he discussed a crash program. Now, I have never, 
in my own mind, been quite able to understand what a crash program 


is. 
I am of the opinion, and I so stated the other day, and I think many 

Members of the House are in the same position, that you just don’t cure 

a problem by appropriating money. In other words, if your research 
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and development is running ahead a little bit, money isn’t going to cure 
the problem or going to be of any use or consequence. 

So, I think, on this business of a crash program, I would like to 
understand what a crash program is.’ I don’t know. I mean when 
you go so fast, when you are doing everything humanly possible, and 
when you provide all money that 1s necessary, what do we mean by a 
crash program? Iam lost. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, we call this a top-priority program, 
which means that with us—and you might very well ask what top 
priority is. I think it is an appropriate question. It means = 
as there are calls on the various departments and the various industria 
organizations for various kinds of things—they have different jobs to 
do—this one simply is given the first precedence. 

Mr. Arenps. Would this be a fair statement, Mr. Secretary, to say 
that, insofar as the Department of Defense is concerned, you are 
ss all the possible iene you can at this moment to expedite 
every phase and angle of this whole program, regardless of whether you 
are pushing the scientists or whether you are pushing for more money, 
or whatever it may be? 

Secretary McEnror. There is no question about it; it includes push- 
ing our allies for the deployment of these IRBM’s, because we know 
that, unless you get them in place ready to go, the IRBM is not 
a useful weapon. 

Mr. Arenps. I wish there were some way possible to make public 
your statement on what you have done in an organizational way down 
there. 

The CuarrMan. It is being made public. 

Mr. Arenps. And to also clarify it. That is not in here completely. 
It is, in part, but I think it could well have gone into a little more detail 
to make the people understand what has been done. 

Secretary McEnroy. May I say, Mr. Arends—I don’t want to take 
your time—— 

Mr. Arenps. No. 

Secretary McExroy. But, on this matter of the releasing, I wonder 
if—do you want this releasing to be done by the committee? I as- 
sumed it would be. 

The Cuarrman. We will do that. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to ask any more ques- 
tions at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kupay. Mr. Secretary, going back to the question’ of bottle- 
necks or handicaps, and specifically with reference to research and 
development, if you were not familiar with it before you took your 
office, been very shortly after you took office you became aware 


of the action of your predecessor in assigning roles and missions in 
November 1956, th 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Kirpay. And, in doing so, he limited the Army to those mis- 
siles with a range not to exceed 200 miles; isn’t that correct? 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct. 


e role and mission as to missiles? 
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Mr. Kiwpay. And, when he did that, it had the effect of sto ping 
all research and development on the Army’s Jupiter missile; that is 
correct, isn’t it ? 

Sec: McE roy. No; I think that is not correct, Mr. Kilday; 
because the Jupiter is the long-range missile. 

. Mr. Kanpay. Of the Noe! 

Secretary McE.roy. Well, it was being developed by the Army, but, 
as part of the decision on roles and missions at that time, the roles 
and missions assignment of the intermediate-range missile was made 
to the Air Force. 

Mr. Kizpay. That is — And the Jupiter was the Army missile ? 

Secretary McEtroy. The Jupiter was the Army missile. But the 
development of the Jupiter kept going right along, even though it was 
for ultimate deployment by the Sep Fores. 

Mr. Kizpay. Then why was your order of November 9 to the Army, 
to stand by to participate in the satellite program with the Jupiter, 
necessary ¢ 

Secretary McEx.roy. Well, the Jupiter had never been in the satel- 
lite program up that point. The Jupiter—I think we have two dif- 
ferent things here, Mr. Kilday. The Jupiter as a missile was one | 
thing. And that kept going on a top priority basis. 

Mr: Kazpar. Now, you testify specifically that after the order of 
Secretary Wilson, in November 1956, the Army’s activity in con- 
nection with J ae continued at the same rate that it did prior to 
November, 1956 

Secretary McExror. No; I don’t think I can answer that with 
knowledge, Mr. Kilday. What I have felt I had better do in these 
matters of history is let somebody testify to history who had been here. 

Mr. Kinpay. My reason for asking you, Mr. Secretary, is whether 
you have taken any action since you have been in office toward setting 
aside the 200-mile limitation placed upon the Army by Secretary 
Wilson in November 1956, other than your order of November 9 with 
reference to Jupiter. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, we have, within the last several days, 
authorized the Army to proceed with a successor, a solid propellant 
successor to the Redstone. 

Mr. Krxpay. Is that regardless of range? 

Secretary McExroy. No; it isn’t regardless of range. The range, 
however, is to be a range which is appropriate to the Army mission. 
In the directive, however, there is ample room for the Army to use 
its research and development ingenuity to optimize a weapon—that 
is a word that I think I was loaned by the Department. 

Mr. Kitbay. Pentagon. [Laughter. | 

Secretary McE.roy. To optimize a weapon which had in mind mo- 
bility, which, of course, is of extreme importance to the Army, 








Mr. KinpAy. Specifically, though, as to the range limitation, no 
action has been taken ? 

Secretary McExroy. Let meconsult General Twining, just a minute. 

I think this should be classified information, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. What did you say, sir? 

Mr. Smarr. The entire hearing is: being conducted under security 
restrictions, 
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Secretary McExroy. All right. The directive said to be optimized 
‘in a range of to miles, but that it was also said that if an 
advance in the art permitted further development, that that would 
be considered as satisfactory, so long as the Army continued to think 
of the applicability of this missile to its own mission, and to the desir- 
ability of mobility, increased mobility and minimum cost for such a 
missile. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Secretary, while you are still so new on your job 
and before you have any action in your record that future actions 
would require reversal of a prior action, and oe as to history, I 
would suggest that you consult with General Twining about the catas- 
trophic effect of limiting military equipment by range. Because I am 
sure he remembers very vividly the order of Secretary Woodring in 
1937, under which the Air Force, then the Air Service of the Army, 
was limited to the development of a bomber with a range not to exceed 
300 miles ; is that correct, General Twining? 

General Twinina. That is correct. 

Mr. Krxpay. And it was quite catastrophic, was it ? 

General Twintne. It was not very popular. [Laughter.] 

Secretary McE:roy. We think we have given flexibility in this, Mr. 
Kilday, to permit, which I think is quite important, the application 
of the ability of the scientific and development people of the Army 
to improve this solid propellant successor to the Redstone. 

Mr. Kivpay. Now, Dy. Hagen is in charge of the satellite program 
for the Navy? 

Secretary McExroy. I think he isthe IGY man. 

Mr. Kizpay. Anyway, he hascharge of it? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. That is a civilian activity, is 
my point. 

Mr. Kiatpay. I am sure you recall his statement, within a week after 
your order of November 9, for the Army to stand by to use Jupiter 
in the satellite program, which he stated in the press and on television, 
that had he had Jupiter at the inception of his program he would have 
had his satellite in the air before the Russians; you are familiar with 
that statement by Dr. Hagen ? 

Secretary McEtrroy. I didn’t realize that Dr. Hagen had made that 
statement ; no, I didn’t. 

Mr. Kirpay. You recall the statement he made shortly after that, 
don’t you? 

Secretary McExroy. If you are quoting—I am not familiar with 
that statement. I am not saying he didn’t make it. 

Mr. Kitpay. No, Mr. Secretary, going now to your question of pay 
for the military, and you have pointed out the long period of time it 
takes to develop these technicians, and what not, in the services, we 
are, of course, in tight competition with industry for all of these 
technicians in the services. 

I call your attention to a full-page ad appearing in one of the service 
publications of today’s date, which reads: “Successful company offers 
you the best opportunity for a successful career,” circulated to all of 
the military services. Do you think if we increase military pay, this 
sort of competition is going to be eliminated, or will it be continued 
to the end that we are just in a leap-frog proposition ? 
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Secretary McE.roy. Well, I don’t know, Mr. Kilday. I doubt if 
this will be eliminated. At the same time, it is our belief that what 
we are proposing will reap a distinct improvement in the competitive- 
ness of the military career against an industrial career. I was afraid 
you were going to show me a Procter & Gamble advertisement. 

Mr. Kupay. I did. 

Secretary McExroy. Did you? 

Mr. Kiupay. I did; yes, sir. 

Secretary McExroy. I didn’t know whether it was or not. [Laugh- 
ter:|. Ino longer work for that company, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kupay. And this is not a new program, is it; with Procter & 
Gamble? 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Secretary 

Secretary McExroy. Is it? 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Secretary, after you set up this new organizational 
setup, your Director of Missiles, and your Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency—you would have two departments. How much authority 
are you going to cloak them with, to proceed with their programs? 
After these develop their programs, can they proceed to carry them 
out or do they have to come back to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for final 
approval? Just. what are you going to do with cloaking somebody 
with the responsibility of reaching their objective ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well 

Mr. Gavin. Without interference by any branch of the service? 

Secretary McExroy. Now, if you hadn’t added that last, I would 
have been—we don’t think that the Joint Chiefs of Staff give inter- 
ference. We think they give help. But let me see if I can answer the 
question. One of the strengths, we believe, of the cloaking of the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency with actual operating authority 
is that it will be table to move very directly toward its objective of 

tting these very important novel weapons systems operational in a 

urTy. 

Mr. Gavin. But, right at that point, why do you still retain the 
restrictions on the range as far as the Department of the Army is con- 
cerned, if you are trying to reach an objective? How do you expect 
one department that may be working on a particular project to work 
with their hands tied behind their back ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, we don’t consider that the directive that 
authorized this follow-on of the Redstone does any tying of hands 
behind their back. 

Mr. Gavin. They do, if they are only permitted to work within a 
restricted range, and they can’t go beyond that and develop any par- 
ticular weapon. 

Secretary MoE roy. Our belief, Mr. Gavin, was that the Army 
would naturally want to work on a missile which would be appropriate 
to the Army mission. The only restriction that they have is it should 
be appropriate to the Army mission. 

r. Gavin. What difference does it make, if they come up with 
something that was better than that particular limited weapon—— 

Secretary McE.roy. Well—— 
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Mr. Gavin. If they developed something that was better, you would 
say “Ah, no; we can’t accept that, because you are restricted to within 
a 200-mile range.” . 

Secretary McErroy. Well—— 

Mr. Gavin. I can’t understand why you put any kind of restrictions 
on any particular branch of the service when we are trying to reach 
an objective. If they can come up—if the Navy can come up with 
something better and the Army can come up with something better, 
or the Air Force, take that. ‘That is why I am asking. What are you 
going to do with these directors now? When the directors reach 
their objectives, do they have to come back to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and then they will determine what can or can’t be done, or are you going 
to give them the authority to go ahead and reach this objective ? 

ecretary McExroy. They will have the authority—I am talking 
now about the Advanced Research Projects Agenc Director. In our 
concept, he will have the authority. He will be an Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and, as such, will have the authority of the Secretary 
of Defense. He also will have money for his programs appropriated 
directly to him. So, he will have the financing and he will have the 
authority of the Secretary, so he can move in whatever in his judgment 
are the most effective ways to accomplish his objectives. 

In many instances, we think that he will carry on work through the 
services, but he will do so under his own direction. There is no reason 
for him not to use the knowledge of his services which may be construc- 
tive and may be the best inforamtion available as he looks toward his 
objective. 

Mr. Gavin. What I want to know is this: Who is going to be respon- 
sible for reaching the decision, the directors of these two depart- 
ments, or is somebody else going to interfere with them, and can’t it 
not be done? What would like to see is to charge somebody with the 
responsibility, so that we are not working at cross-purposes, with many 
different phases of defense in the picture. Who is going to be respon- 
sible, so when there is any difficulty arising we can proceed to approach 
that particular individual who is responsible? 

Secretary McEtroy. Mr. Gavin, on these projects, or any other proj- 
ects that are assigned to the Advanced Research Projects Agency, you 
can consider that he has the full responsibility, and if you want to ask 
anything about it and you want to question him about why things aren’t 
going better-—— 

Mr. Gavin. Or who reaches the decision. 

Secretary McExroy. He isthe one. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, do you feel that we may be neglecting other 
a of our defense program and concentrating on this one particu- 

ar phase of it, the missiles? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I think it is a very good question, and 
it is one that we have questioned ourselves a great deal about. Because 
we have done some things that you will see as you get to our budget 
which have represented an attempt to judge where we might have 
marginal programs which might be reduced in the light of this very 
heavy additional expenditure on these more modern weapons systems. 
We think—and I think General Twining will be a good witness for you 
to get further support of what I am saying—that we have not under- 
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ne the protection of the country’s defense from other aspects, as we 

ave moved forward in the more novel kinds of weapons. 

Now, these things become matters of judgment, but our judgment is. 
that we have not neglected other phases of the defense program in 
arriving at these decisions to advance the rate of expenditure and the 
rate of activity on the novel weapons. 

Mr. Gavin. You don’t intend to retard the modernization of our 
hardware department, I might say, of branches of defense ? 

Secretary McEzroy, Well, just as an example—— 

. Mr. Gavin. Tanks, jeeps, and guns, and other items that go into our 
defense program. 

Secretary McExroy. We are ordering, just in the aircraft area, for 
example, B-58’s. We are ordering advanced types of other airplanes. 
The same thing is true in the Navy. It also is true inthe Army. _We 
are moving forward with modernization of the Army. Now, whether 
that is as fast as some people regard as desirable is another question. 
We think it is a sound program. 

General Twrintna. (Nods.) 

Mr. Gavin. One more question. Do you anticipate any further cut- 
backs in our manpower personnel in any branches of defense ? 

Secretary McExroy. I can answer that this way, Mr. Gavin: We 
have «ee | received approval to'use the figures shown in here as the 
end of to pee 1959 force strengths, for planning purposes, for the 
next 2 years ahead. That is for fiscal year 1960 and for fiscal year 
1961. 

Now, I don’t think that you should understand that to mean that, 
under no circumstances will there be any recommendation for change. 
But I am saying that we have received concurrence that we will have 
consideration for any of our planning purposes, budgetwise and other- 
wise, looking beyond fiscal 1959 the present end of 1959 force strengths. 

Mr. Gavin. I would say that I think you should come to this com- 
mittee before there are any further cutbacks in our manpower strength 
in the Army. 

One more question. Would you consider now removing that restric- 
tion from the Department of the Army on that 200-mile range? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I thought—I meant to say—I don’t think, 
I was too clear about it, Mr. Gavin—that in authorizing this successor. 
to the Redstone—and you see, the Redstone is the Army missile which 
was in the 

General Twinine. . 

Secretary McExroy. mile range. That was the one which 
was under discussion for a range beyond the miles. Now, the 
Army agrees that the successor to the Redstone, in view of the very 
considerable advances that have been made in the art of 
missiles—that the Army should have a missile, because it is a 
much more mobile kind of a weapon. And in authorizing the Army 
to go ahead with the development of a follow-on to the 
Redstone, which we authorized several days ago, the form of author- 
ization was that there should be a range of to hundred 






































miles, but at the same time we said that any advances in the art could 
make changes in this, so long as the Army continued to think of its 
mission, and so long as it continued to think of the desirability in 
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any Army missile of improved mobility and improved cost, as well 
as Improved range. 

Mr. Brooks (presiding). Any further questions ? 

If not, the committee, at the suggestion of the chairman, will stand 
adjourned until 2 o’clock this afternoon. We would like to have the 
Secretary and General Twining back, and the’ other witnesses back, 
and at the same time we will take up the bill that is pending and dis- 
pose of it. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:59 a. m., the committee adjourned to'2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuairman. Now, members of the committee, when we recessed 
for lunch, Mr. Durham was ready to ask questions. Now, let there be 
order, please. I recognize Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Tica Mr. Secretary, have you issued a directive to your 
guided-missile man yet? My question is, Have you issued a directive 
as to what his duties are? 

Secretary McEtroy. You are talking about Mr. Holaday ? 

Mr. Durnam. That is right; yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Duruam. Could we have a copy of that for the record, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Secretary McExroy. I would be very glad to. 

Mr. Durwam. And have you read or seen the directive the President 
gave for Mr. Killian, as to his duties? 

Secretary McExroy. I have seen a definition which Dr. Killian 
showed to us as indicative of what he planned to submit to the Presi- 
dent, as his idea of the definition. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, I think—— 

Secretary McExroy. I have not seen whether such a thing has been 
issued or not. 

Mr. Duruam. I think it has been printed. 

Secretary McExroy. I was away during so much of the month of 
December that it could have happened then. 

Mr. Duruam. I think we could well have a copy of this, There was 
some question asked this morning as to who was in authority and who 
wassoandso. That is why I asked for it. 

Secretary McExtroy. May I submit this? 

The CuarrMan. Put that in the record, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McExroy. This isa copy of the directive establishing 
Mr. Holaday’s authority. 

(The directive is as follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
November 15, 1957. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 
Number 5105.10 
Subject: Director of Guided Missiles. 
I, PURPOSE 


The purpose of this directive is to provide for the authoritative direction of 
all activities in the field of guided missiles. 
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IL. BESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY 


In accordance with provisions of subsection 202 (f) of the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended, and section 5 of Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953, 
there is established the Office of Director of Guided Missiles. The Director of 
Guided Missiles will direct all activities in the Department of Defense relating 
to research, development, engineering, production, and procurement of guided 
missiles. 

Ill. RELATIONSHIPS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


A. The Director of Guided Missiles will report directly to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

B. The Director of Guided Missiles will utilize existing staff organizations 
within the Office of the Secretary of Defense including appropriate staff members 
of the Assistant Secretaries of Defense for Research and Engineering, Properties 
and Installations, Supply and Logistics, Comptroller, and the military depart- 
ments, insofar as they may be necessary to carry out his assigned functions. 

Mr. Dunnam. Now, the other question, Mr. Secretary, that I want 
to ask deals with this subject ‘ 

Now, last July a letter was sent to your Department, again in Sep- 
tember, I believe, and again recently, trying to get the Defense Depart- 
ment to come up with some kind of an estimate of how much the 
are going to use of the weapons materials. Because we are faced wit 
this kind of a situation, where, with all of these members 
coming in we have an obligation and a duty over there to provide this 
material. 




















It has been 6 months and I haven’t been able to 
get it. 

Secretary McEtroy. Are you familiar with this? 

General Twrntnc. No,I am not. Ihavenot seen that. I would be 
glad to follow up on that. 

Secretary McEtroy. It went to General Loper, and then of course 
to your office. 

ecretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. I wish you would look into it. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 

Would you like us to come back to you or would you just like to 
get in back of it, and see if we can’t push it. 

Mr. Duruam. I think the committee should have it. 

The Cuarrman. Bring it to the committee, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

Mr. Duruam. If it is classified, it is classified. 

Secretary McEtroy. Mr. Durham, we will. 

Mr. Duruam. I am disturbed about it ‘ 

Secretary McExroy. I agree with you. We will lock into it and 
ae to you. 

r. DurHAM. weapons materials. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DurHam. ; 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Norblad? 

Mr. Norexiap. You indicated this morning that when you took over 
as Secretary of Defense the three services were well along in their 
work on the various missile programs, and you decided not to re- 
organize. Do you think eventually the entire missile and satellite 
programs should be taken away from the Defense Department and 
put into a separate scientific agency of its own? 
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Secretary McExroy. Well, of course, it is impossible to look too 
far into the future, Mr. Norblad. 

But my basic belief is that a going weapons system which is being 
backed up in a given service, which is the deploying service, by the 
research and development that that weapon needs for its future im- 
provement should be left with that service indefinitely, the respon- 
sibility not only for the deployment, but for the future improvement. 

The point of view we have on the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency which we think fits into that is that on a quite novel kind 
of a weapons system in its very early stage, almost before it is a 
weapons system, we may very well in the future want to take the 
research and development stage and put it in the Department of 
Defense until it is clear that it is about to become operational and 
then to assign a service into which it would then go for its deployment 
and for its future development. 

That would be my concept. 

Mr. Norsiap. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, I hesitate to propound this question 
but I am going to do it. 

Do you feel that you have had an opportunity to really get oriented 
down in the Defense Department ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think that is one of the best questions that 
has been asked. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Rivers. There are two smart people in this room, [Further 
laughter. | 

Secretary McExroy. I am coming back to answer your question. 

But let me say in the Senate Armed Services Committee, at which 
there was consideration given to my confirmation, Senator Jackson 
raised this question, as to how long I thought it would take before I 
could know enough about this to make decisions, and I said what I 
believe, which is that even Mr. Charlie Wilson, my predecessor, who 
had been there for almost 5 years, did not feel as if he was fully 
oriented. 

And I suspect it is going to take me certainly all of the time that 
I can be regarded as likely to be down here to become oriented. 

The answer I gave to him is the answer I would give to you, Mr. 
Rivers: A man coming in there has some very able support. I would 
refer to General Twining as an example, Secretary Quarles as another 
example, Secretary McNeil and Secretary Gates, and Secretary Doug- 
las, and Secretary Brucker and so on. 

These are men that have been in the Department for a considerable 
period of time. They are capable people and they are people that 
are working very well with the present Secretary. 

So it isn’t that I am so extremely well oriented, although of course 
I worked pretty hard at it, and I will say the times have worked hard 
on me, too, to get moving with it pretty fast. 

I think the principal answer to you would have to be that the pro- 
tection of the country with respect to its Secretary of Defense lies in 
the fact that the organization supporting him is a strong one. 

Mr. Rivers. What impresses me is your willingness to get into this 
thing and learn all you can in a short period of time. 
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As I say, I have no questions, other than to say if I have gotten 
any impression out of this hearing thus far, it is that you are willing 
to grapple with this enormous problem. 

tis stupendous. The fact—you said you were at Redstone when 
sputnik went up, getting oriented. That fact was a pretty good 
indication of what we all-hope you will be as Secretary of Defense. 

That is what I am impressed with. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, Mr. Rivers, I would do what you would 
do. I will put out the best that I have, and whatever that is, that 
is what the output will be. 

Mr. Rivers. You can’t possibly know all these questions. You just 
can’t possibly know in a short period of time. That is all I have, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Van Zandt—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, on page 1 and 2 of your statement 
you say this: 

The successful launching of 2 satellites by the Soviets brought home realization 
of 2 facts of great importance, first, that the Russians are further advanced 
scientifically than many had realized and are, in fact, challenging the scientific 


supremacy of the United States; and second, the weapons of the future may be 
a great deal closer upon us than we had thought. 











Secretary McExroy. 
si i <a that we had better make in determining our policy. 

Mr. Van ZANDT. 

Secretary McExroy. 

Mr. Van ZAnpr. 

Secretary McExroy. 

You see, the kind of thing that I think ou are referring to—cer- 
tainly it is what I was referring to—is their ICBM pera in 
other words, their ability to attack this country. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. . 

Secretary McExroy. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Now, Mr. Secretary, you said this morning that 
in your judgment the p program that you outlined was adequate, con- 
tingent, of course, on further dev elopment of weapons. In arriving 
at this position, I imagine you took into consideration the Joint Chiefs. 

Secretary McExroy. Oh, at all times. 

In fact, so that you may understand something about the way we 
proceeded here, we prepared our basic budget. We did it on the basis 
of certain guidelines of numbers of personnel and amounts of money. 
But then we invited each service to propose high priority programs 
that they felt should be added. 

We took those, went over them all very carefully, and then sub- 
mitted them to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the appraisal by the 
Joint Chiefs of the order in which they considered that those should 
be considered. 

That gives you, I believe, an answer to your question. We have 
consulted the Joint Chiefs at all major points in the preparation of 
these budgets and the decision of what is to be included. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Now, Mr. Secretary, are you in position to tell 
us what degree of unanimity prevailed among the Joint Chiefs when 
they advised you in this program ? 
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Secretary McExroy. The head of the Joint Chiefs is here. May I 
su t that that be answered by General Twining? ; 

‘the Cratrman. General, will you answer the question of Mr. 
Van Zandt? 

General Twi1n1nc. The Joint Chiefs of Staff considered the request: 
from the Secretary of Defense to look over these estimates. Although 
in the recommended accelerated program the Chief submitted as a 
corporate body, none of the services had everything in there that they 
wanted, but the things that were in there were the top priority from 
each service. They were all agreed on it that far, but they would all 
have liked, of course, to have some more on it. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Thank you. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, when you came into office, you inherited some 
directives that had to do with budget limitations for certain projects. 
Are you familiar with those limitations ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I don’t think—I don’t know of directives 
as such. Of course, the budget itself provides certain limitations. If 
you don’t have the money to pay for it, you can’t do it. 

Mr. Van Zanor. Well, I am thinking of money that was actually 
appropriated and where the Bureau of the Budget would not release 
the money for certain projects, 

Secretary McExroy. I have heard of some of those things, Mr. Van 
Zandt, but during my time I have not had that as a problem. 

I think this, because I know this is a matter of quite a lot of interest 
tothe Congress. I think the best source of an answer to that would be 
Mr. MeNeil when he comes before you. And I would suggest, if you 
don’t mind, that that be held for him because he can answer chapter 
and verse on that. 

Mr. ot Zanpr. All right, we will hold that question for Mr, 
MeNeil. 

As you probably know, your predecessors held several meetings of 
the Joint Chiefs and others identified with the Defense Establishment. 
I am thinking now of the Key West meeting, that further defined and 
implemented the roles and missions assigned each branch of the service 
by the Unification Act. 

Have you given any thought to bringing together again in the 
near future another meeting say along the Key West basis? 

Secretary McE roy. We have given some thought to that, but our 
point of view has been that inasmuch as it seemed quite likely that 
there would be consideration of proposals for some changes in the 
organizational structure of the department, that it would be appro- 
priate to hold off any such meeting until after the consideration of 
such changes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I see. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, in arriving at this year’s budget figure for 
defense, how much review was applied to previous buying of weapons 
by the various services ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, the entire budget, of course, was built 
on the actions of the past in the area of procurement and other De- 
partment expenditures. 

I would say that almost continuous consideration was given to 
previous expenditures. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Did you cancel any percentage or part of an order 
that had to do with obsolescent weapons? 
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Secretary McExroy. Well, that I think also I am glad to have 
asked because—you didn’t go through this particular part of our 
budget-making process, but after having arrived at our basic budget, 
we then went to the consideration of these high-priority items. We 
felt that they were really quite urgent. We felt also that our obliga- 
tion to the country then was to go back and if we were to include those, 
see if there were any marginal items which then could be reduced or 
ruled out. And quite a considerable amount of the money that had 
previously been set. up as needed was rectuced or cut out for the purpose 
of helping to finance these. And it was after that that we went to the 
Security Council and the President with a budget that asked for an 
overall increase, which was the net increase that came about after 
the total was reduced by the amount that we were able to reduce in 
the basic appropriation. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Then you did apply a reduction in spending as far 
as obsolescent weapons are concerned ¢ 

Secretary McEx.roy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, in connection with the missile program— 
and this is my last question—as you know we are working now with 
the first generation of missiles. 

Secretary McErroy. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And we are also working on the second generation. 

Secretary McEtroy. We have some that are pretty close on second 
generation. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Are we looking at the third generation and ap- 
plying what knowledge we have to date to the fact that the present 
generation may actually be obsolete before we get it into operational 
use ? 

Secretary McExroy. We think everything is obsolete when we get 
it into use, Mr. Van Zandt, because if we aren’t at that time in our 
research and development activity further down the road we are 
absolutely wrong and should be condemned I think by this committee 
and others. 

The answer to your question is yes. We are—just to give you some 
idea. Here is the B-47, which we think is a great airplane. But 
the B-58 is in the process of evaluation and we are ordering some 
B-58’s in the 1959 program and now in the heavy-bomber classi- 
fication. We haven’t yet completely phased out the B-386 with the 
B-52, and yet we have ordered for development, the 110—A, is it 
not—— 

General Twrnrnc. Yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. Which is the heavy bomber that would be 
presumably, and we think will be, the successor to the B-52. 

So I think the answer to your question is that we are well down 
the road on each one of these. And I think it makes sense—the 
answer that I gave to Mr. Norbald, that the fellow that has the re- 
sponsibility for a weapons system in being should also, it seems to me, 
have the continuing responsibility for obsoleting that by making 
improvements in it. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Puirein. Mr. Secretary, I think you have made a very fine, 
comprehensive statement here before the committee. 
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Secretary McEtroy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Putter, I just have a couple of questions I would like to 
propound, very briefly. Now, the country was greatly disturbed by 
the public exposure of the failure of Vanguard, which was capitalized 
to such a great extent by the Russians all over the world. They made 
much political propaganda capital out of it. 

Now, what policy or regulations has the Department adopted to 
try to check the repetition of this kind of a situation in the future? 

Secretary McEtroy. You mean the publicity on it? 

Mr. Putiern. The extreme publicity, or any publicity concerning 
our scientific experiments. ’ 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, we have the feeling that here is one 
where you are wrong if you do and if you don’t. It is one of the 
toughest ones I know, because we are a country that demands freedom 
of information. If this were being done inside of a covered vault, I 
think we would not give out all of this information quite so freely, 
because T don’t think it is quite necessary. The fact is that sputniks 
and satellites are of such really overwhelming public interest that, 
short of putting up fences at 50 miles distance, and that kind of thing, 
around Cape Canaveral, we don’t believe there is much you can do 
anyway. 

{ know that it was embarrassing to us, particularly overseas—I 
think none of us liked it here at home, including the Secretary of 
Defense. But I am willing to say that on a thing that is as highly 
technical as this, some failures are almost inevitable. At the same 
time, it does not help our foreign position to be having a flop when 
the Russians have had a couple of successes, even though they may 
have had 40 flops in the process. 

So I wish I could be a little brighter in answering your question, 
Mr. Philbin. I will say this. We are not going to whip up publicity 
interest in this, but neither are we going to put an absolute blanket 
on it to say that we won’t inform the public about what we are doing 
here. 

Mr. Purisin. Well, you propose to carry out your same policy, 
which has been to admit the press to these experiments / 

Secretary McEtroy. I would say that we hope to find a better way 
to do it, and we are trying to. I don’t think it is necessary for us to 
invite the press right into Cape Canaveral. We may be able to handle 
it the same way as we do the missile firings, which is to announce 
them afterwards and what the result has been, and to let whatever 
photography is to take place, take place from outside of the confines 
of the-—— 

Mr. Putten. Do you feel that, on the whole, our internal security 
is working out all mght, the procedures we have established to pre- 
vent observation and perhaps the stealing of some of our scientific 
and military secrets—it is working out all right? Do you have the 
proper program to effectuate the safeguarding of these secrets in the 
future ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. Are you talking specifically with enpaect to 
the missile Vanguard, or are you talking in regard to missiles? 

Mr. Prue. In regard to missiles and any other scientific pro- 
grams we have. As you know, in the past we have had some very 
unhappy experiences in this field. We ow from actual court pro- 


ceedings, and other testimony that has been adduced by congressional 
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committees, that in the past these secrets have been observed by spies 
and by some traitors that have crept in some unexplainable way into 
these various programs, and they have been delivered over to Soviet 
agencies or agents. 

Now, having that background in mind, I mean, is the Department 
giving ‘special ¢ attention and taking special precautions to prevent the 
recurrence of the stealing and delivering of any of these top secret 
scientific data ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Weare, sir. 

Mr. Puitern. And you are satisfied that that system that you have 
set up is working satisfactorily ? 

Secretary McEtnoy. Well, my belief is that that istrue. The kind 
of things that go on out in the open, like at Cape Canaveral, can hardly 
be held, with the exception of the most intimate things, which are 
what go inside, and that really is the most important part of it anyway. 

But the most essential security areas we think are well protected. 
I would like General Twining to comment on that, if you don’t mind. 

General Twintnc. Well, I certainly agree with what the Secretary 
hassaid. I think we are doing everything we can to keep these secrets, 
if you want to call them that, ‘from getting out. But it is a very diffi- 
cult proposition down there at Cape Canaveral. We thought ini- 
tially—a couple of years back the Air Force tried to sell off this place 
completely, and we pointed out the fact that boats could come from 
the oceanside and people could get around from the outside of this 
place to see and take pictures. We wanted to completely confine this 
thing so we could hold these developments in line and publish only 
the hinge we thought should be published. But we were unsuccessful 
in getting that put through, and you could see what the result is. 
Everybody got down there and set up in business. But I am sure the 
Defense Department is doing everything it can to keep the essential 
information that shouldn’t get out from getting out. 

Mr. Pumarn. You feel that insofar as the employees of the Defense 
Department and related departments dealing with these scientific 
experiments is concerned, we have effected a good, workable, effective 
secrecy ? 

General Twintne. Yes, I think we do. I think it is a pretty tight 
organization now ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Puitein. Now, I have just one more question, Mr. Secretary. 
I wish you would have the kindness to elaborate or describe more fully 
Dr. Killian’s relationship to the Department, just what his powers are, 
and in what sense he is a coordinator or regulator of the missile pro- 
gram, and the like. 

Secretary McErroy. Well, Dr. Killian really has no official relation- 
ship to the Department of Defense. He is an assistant to the Presi- 
dent and, as such, works to advise the President. Now, the President 
is interested, obviously, among other things, in matters of defense. I 
hope he is extremely interested in matters of defense—and he has given 
every evidence of it, as you would guess. When he is interested in 
having a scientific appraisal of what the Department of Defense is 
doing in certain areas, which may be independent of our own scientific 
appraisal, he may ask Dr. Killian to examine the work of our scientific 
groups and to confirm, or modify, or whatever he pleases. 
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And, if he wishes, Dr. Killian may want to put a special small-sized 
committee of scientists who are associated with him against any par- 
ticular part of our program. We welcome that. We want to do what- 
ever we can to improve what we are doing, and Dr. Killian’s viewpoint 
on these matters, we think, is the best we could want. 

Mr. Putrzrn. So that you would say he is in the role of an adviser 
or a consultant, rather than having direct authority over coordination ? 

Secretary McExroy. He has 

Mr. Putein. In his efforts? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right; he has no authority over the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Putter. That answers the question. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Patterson. Thank you, Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, I have just a few questions. 

Mr. Secretary, in the last few weeks I have been a little concerned 
over statements that have been made to the press, speeches at the Press 
Club and things like that, and then you come in here today and on page 
2 of your statement you say that we have available and are prepared to 
use weapons of retaliation so devastating that the cost to an aggressor 
of an attack on us would be unbearable. 

Now, in my opinion that doesn’t tie in with some of the statements 
I have heard emanating from some of our great leaders, some of our 
generals. Now, how do you feel about that? 

Secretary McEtroy. You mean you doubt that we could do this? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, just because I have said what I have said 
and because General Twining is here and is a military man, may I 
suggest that you make the same inquiry of him? 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, I will direct that, then, to you, General. 

General Twintnc. Well, I think the statement is correct. 

Mr. Parrerson. What is that? 

General Twrntnea. I think as of today, we do have this strength in 
our deterrent forces to do this job, right now. 

Mr. Patrrerson. Now, I recall just before—Mr. Secretary, I recall 
just before the President’s state of the Union message a vigorous de- 
fense of the Joint Chiefs of Staff system and the possible change 
in the organization or reorganization of the Department of Defense. 
That was in the state of the Union message. 

Now I am coming to this. Again, in my opinion the Pentagon is as 
much to blame as anyone for the confusion that has been left in the 
minds of the public over our present military position. 

Statements like I have just referred to and emanating from Generals 
Gavin and Schriever and Admiral Burke contradict you and the Presi- 
dent and only, in my opinion, further confuse. 

Now, I think it is only fair to ask you and the general what is going 
to be done in this particular situation ? 

Secretary McExiroyr. Well, I don’t blame anybody who reads the 
perce from having this feeling of confusion, after hearing what has 

en published I would say over the last 30 to 45 days. 

Admiral Burke put up a quite spirited defense of the present 
method of operating the Department of Defense and the Chiefs of 
Staff area. That may be—it may be that that is the way to run the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. It may not be under the proposals that are 
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finally worked out for submission to the President and by him to 
the Congress. r 

A good deal of what has been said in the public press recently has 
come out of the appearances of witnesses before a Senate committee. 
These statements that you have heard have not all come out in this 
way, but quite a few have come out of the kind of questions which 
inquire of a man in the Defense Establishment as to whether all of 
what he recommended to the Department of Defense or to his service 
Secretary or to his Chief of Staff had been adopted and recommended 
in the 1959 budget. 

As I think I said this morning, it is almost never true that a budget 
ultimately includes all of the things recommended by all of the people 
down the line, even though those men are men of integrity, competence, 
and ability and loyalty—loyalty to their department, I would say. 

Just one of the facts of life is that the people who are up above 
those who make the initial recommendation—and there may be 3 
or 4 people, such as the service Secretary and the Chief of Staff and 
ultimately the Defense Secretary and the Security Council and the 
President—those people are bound to have the kind of enthusiasm 
and confidence in their own service that makes them go further than 
may ultimately seem to be right in the judgment of the Joint Chiefs 
and the Secretaries who have the ultimate overall responsibility. This 
is a little more of a speech than I had planned but 

Mr. Patrerson. When it comes down to it, were these gentlemen, 
or our generals, speaking in text or out of text in accordance with the 
testimony that they made before the Preparedness Subcommittee of 
the United States Senate? 

Secretary McExtroy. Oh, no; I am not saying that these quoted 
statements were not made. I am saying that in many cases these 
answers were given in response to the question as to whether the 
things that you recommended were authorized. 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, were they loaded questions that were pre- 
sented to these generals of ours? 

Secretary McEtrory. I wouldn’t say they were loaded questions. 
I am just saying that they are questions which, when they are answered, 
are answered to a specific question. The fact that some consideration 
needed ultimately to be given to their proposals by someone above 
them was really not a part of the question that was asked of them. 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, seeing that General Twining is here, I would 
like to ask you a question, too, General. 

Was the Wilson decision of October 26, 1956, that was limiting 
the Army to a 200-mile missile, concurred in by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? 

General Twintne. I think I have that right here. November 26. 

Mr. Parrerson. Oh, was it November ? 

General Twintne. Yes, sir. 

This directive was issued by the Secretary of Defense and in all 
cases was not passed on by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Parrerson. In all cases. I don’t quite get that. 

Secretary McExroy. You say was not? 

General Twininc. Was not. 

Mr. Parrerson. Was not. Did General Taylor concur in the state- 
ment or the recommendation ? 
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General Twinrne. I don’t know whether General Taylor person- 
ally concurred or not. I don’t think General Taylor was too happy 
with it. 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, let me go one step further, then, General. 
Does the Army today claim—does the present Army right today re- 
quire a change in mission that linnited: them to 200 miles, in order 
to discharge their mission if they were given one tomorrow ? 

General Twrnina. Well, the Joint Chiefs of Staff still feel that 
the 200-mile missile will do the Army’s job for them, except the 
Army. 

Mr Parrerson. Well, then, has the Joint Chiefs of Staff recom- 
mended any change in this decision ? 

General Twin1tne. Yes; we have a new decision. 

Mr. Patrerson. You have? 

General Twintne. It was issued last week. It was talked about 
this morning, here. It gives the Army the authority to go ahead on a 
missile of to miles. [Addressing Secretary McElroy] 
I could read it for them. It might be a good idea to read it all. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. Read the whole directive. 

The Crarrman. Read the directive in its entirety. This is very 
important now. 

General TwrIn1nc. 

Secretary McExroy. 

General Twtntne. ’ 

Secretary McExroy. That is right, right here. 

General Twrntna. This is the Secretary of Defense statement. I 
won't read it all through. 

Mr. Parrerson. What date is that? 

The Cuarrman, 8th of January. 

General Twrnina. This is January 8. 


























Secretary McEtroy. May I ask whether General Taylor concurred 
in that? 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. The general concurs in that? 

General Twintne. Yes. 

The CuHatrman. In that connection, Secretary Brucker brought 
it promptly over to my office and acquainted me with the informa 
tion. Now 

Mr. Hébert ? 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Secretary, this morning I understood you to say 
that production had been ordered in advance of the development of 
research and development on the missile, is that correct ? 

Secretary McExroy. In advance of the completion. 

Mr. Heéserr. Well, does that mean, in effect, that the program of 
production would have to be modified from time to time to keep up 
with research and development ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, we would hope of course that the test 
missiles as current planned—that is the complete missiles—will be so 
made and will be successful in their test firmg when those complete 
firings are made, that we will not have to make a lot of changes. 

But I would expect that we would have to make some adjustments 
as we went along. 
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But; we are going into this on a basis where we are not ae 
great quantities of components, except to the extent absolutely needed, 
with the complete understanding that there may need to be adjust- 
ments here and there. 

Mr. Hépert. Isn’t that a very costly operation ? 

Secretary McExroy. It is costly. This is the kind of a decision 
about which I feel confident we are going to be questioned 12 months 
from now when the atmosphere may very possibly have changed as to 
why this seemed like the right thing to do and why it was authorized 
by the Secretary. 

This is, as 1 suggested this morning, being done for one reason 
only, and that is to buy time. If we waited to make this decision 
until after the development program was complete, the delay in the 
delivery of operational missiles would be some months. 

Mr. Hézerr. Well, was that decision reached to satisfy the public 
clamor for a so-called crash program and not from a realistic view- 
point? 

Secretary McExrey. It was reached not for public clamor but in 
order to meet the obligation we felt in the light of this increased 
scientific capability of the Soviet to be protected on the side of early 
deployment of these missiles, instead of taking a chance on being late. 

Mr. Héserr. In other words, the decision was prompted and moti- 
vated by the sputnik incident ? 

Secretary McExroy. By the conclusions reached with respect to 
the advanced Soviet scientific capability that came from the Jaunch- 
ing of the satellites. 

fr. Héserr. In other words, if sputnik had not occurred, you 
would not have changed your program to a crash program ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I don’t know, Mr. Hébert. 

That is a very difficult question to answer because the atmosphere 
was one after the sputniks were fired. I don’t know what we would 
have done. 

Mr. Hiézert. That is understandable. But the point I make there: 
It is certainly a far more expensive program to put in a crash pro- 
gram, to put production in ahead of research and development. 

Secretary McEtroy. You are quite right, it is more expensive. 

Mr. Hésert. Now, would you say that the major factor in catching 
up with what we accept as being Russian advance, is money ? 

Secretary McEtroy. No. 

Mr. Hésertr. In other words, could we overcome the Russian ad- 
wencennent by just appropriating X number of dollars? Is that the 
answer ¢ 

Secretary McExiroy. No; I don’t think so. No. I think there are 
quite a few things, and I would say the major one to me is the mobili- 
zation of our technical assets in this country, to apply them to our 
priority weapons programs. 

I think, however, that for the purpose of compressing time while 
this is going on, that money is required as a means of buying time. 

Mr. Hépertr. Money is not the panacea ? 

Secretary McExroy. Not to me. 

Mr. Hésert. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Cunningham ? 
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Mr. CunnincHam. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, what change 
if any did the launching of the two satellites last fall have on the re- 
lative military strength or striking power of the two countries, United 
States and Russia ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I will answer and then I would like General 
Twining to comment on what I said. 

Mr. CunnincHam. All right. 

Secretary McExroy. In our judgment, the principal thing that had 
a bearing on our military posture as'a result of the placing of the 
satellites in orbit was to reveal a scientific capability of the Russians 
and a powerful rocket which was something in excess of what we had 
anticipated in the past. f 

The satellites themselves, while they gave some information which 
in long range will be of some importance to the scientific world, 
we don’t think had any major military importance in themselsves. 

The principal change that was revealed, therefore, was by implica- 
tion rather than the immediate result of what could be learned or what 
could be achieved by the satellites. Do you 

General Twrnine. I don’t think I have anything to add on that. I 
will just repeat a little. The fact that they could launch this satellite 
proved beyond a doubt that when they solve the problems of guidance, 
reentry, and production they could reach anywhere in the United 
States with an ICBM from Russia. 

Mr. Cunntnonam. Then the launching was a benefit to us, in that 
we gained some knowledge that we didn’t otherwise have? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, it helped us to understand something. 

General Twrnine. Confirmed it. 

Secretary McE roy. That is right. We had some indication of 
this , but I don’t know whether I would go so far as to 
say this was all benefit. I would say that it revealed something which 
was helpful to us. But we would have been glad if they hadn’t been 
able to do it. 

{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. CunnincHam. Are you acquainted, Mr. Secretary, with the 
story that appeared in the Washington Post of last Saturday, refer- 
ring to General Schriever’s beecimonty before the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee? You have seen that! 

Secretary McExroy. Schriever, I think you are referring to. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir; I read it. 

Mr. CunnrncHam. Do you care to comment on it? If you don’t, 1 
will withdraw the question. 

Mr. Norsiap. What wasit? Let’s hear it. 

Secretary McExroy,. I think I can say this; that there was a Depart- 
ment “snafu” in connection with the release of this information. ay- 
be that is word that went out with the Second—last war, I don’t know, 
but I think there was sure a word used back there. That doesn’t have 
anything to do with the substance of the information. 

Unfortunately, the important people in the Air Force and the Air 
Secretaries are having a meeting this week in Puerto Rico. I haven’t 
been quite able to nail this one down, Mr. Cunningham. 

General Schriever is a man whose ability is unquestioned. He has 
made a very major contribution in the field of development of these 
important missiles. I would be inclined to resolve any questions in 
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this area, if there are any, in his favor, just because I know he is an 
able general. But I don’t—I had some questions about what was re- 
ported myself. 

Mr. Norsiap. Of course, it seems to me he was questioning the Pres- 
ident in his statement. 

Secretary McExroy. It would seem very much so, and that would 
seem to me to be somewhat unwise; in fact 

Mr. Norsiap. That would seem to me he was questioning you and 
everyone in the Pentagon of any authority. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is right. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, it seemed to me there wasn’t much ques- 
tion about the President and myself. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Parrerson. Outside of that, jt didn’t make much difference 
to me. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Parrerson. How did you feel about it, General ? 

General Twintne. I thought it was very unfortunate, because, you 
know, those people are down there like we are here, under oath, and 
they are asked questions and they answer them. I don’t know of 
a finer officer anywhere than Benny Schriever. In fact, I put him 
in that job myself. He has done an outstanding job. I was very 
unhappy about it. Of course, these statements were made to the 
committee, I am sure, ahead of the time the President made his talk 
to the Congress. I don’t knew for sure, but I think they were. 

Secretary McExroy. I think so. You see, they have to go through 
quite a little bit of editing for security. I am not exactly sure. That 
is one of the things we are trying to establish. I am not exactly sure 
when the testimony itself was given, but I would be surprised if it 
had not been given prior to the time of the state-of-the-Union message. 
It went through the processing and came out after the President’s 
message and seemed to be in conflict with the President. 

Mr. Cunntyenam. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Winsreap. What was the best estimate of time a 
as to when we could expect a sputnik from the Russians? We are 
bound to have had some report or estimate as to when they would 
get it up. 

Secretary McEtroy. I am short of that information. 

General Twin1ne. I think the answer to that is that we knew they 
were working on it very hard for this geophysical year business. I 
think it came a little ahead of what most of us thought they would do. 

Mr. Winsreap. How has the intelligence report panned out from 
time to time as to their new developments? I assume you build 
your military program to a great extent upon the intelligence you are 
able to get as to what the Russians are doing ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well 

Mr. Wrnsreap. I am just wondering how the intelligence depart- 
ment is coming along, as to keeping you informed. 

Secretary McEtroy. —-————. We would like to have better 
intelligence, ———- ———. 

Mr. Winstrap. Now, this is in executive session; but if you don’t 
want to answer it, it is all right. To me, I would just like to know 
about where we stand. 
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Secretary McEtroy. We aren’t hesitating for that. 


General Twintne. ————————. 
Secretary McELroy. ———————-. 
General Twin1ne. ————————. 
Secretary McELroy. ———— ———. 
General Twixn1nc, ———~———. 
Mr. WINsTEAD. ———— ———-. 
General Twininc. ————-———. 
Mr. WINsTEAD. —————- ———. 


General TwIninc. 
Mr. WINSTEAD. — 





General Twining. ———————. 

Mr. WINsTEAD. ————- ———_. 

General TwIninc. ; 
Mr. WinstTEap. ———— ———. 


General TwInina. ——.. 

Mr. Winsteap. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, when we left here last summer it was my 
judgment there was a shortage of engineers and scientists in this 
country. But when sputnik went up and we read the newspapers and 
magazines I was certain of it. But then, after talking to many people 
in industry, and after talking to many scientists who were working on 
these programs, they advised me that there is not a shortage toma. 
Have you encountered any problem, so far as obtaining or retaining 
good scientists and engineers on these programs ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I would say this would differ as to 
whether we are talking about retaining people within the service 

Mr. Bates. No; outside scientists, 

Secretary McExroy. Outside ? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. No. I would say that we have no real problem 
there. Although, one thing we are constantly talking with Dr. Killian 
about is the necessity, as you engage actively in additional highly scien- 
tific development effort, that we conserve and use efficiently those total 
scientific assets in the really higher brackets that we have in this 
country so as not to waste them. 

The numbers of engineers you have and the numbers of scientists 
that I think you have, but the numbers of really top-grade scientists 
and engineers will never be enough. 

Mr. Barres. That will always be a problem. But you haven’t en- 
countered any particular problem; there hasn’t been a dire need of 
scientists, per se, as the newspapers would indicate ? 

Secretary McExroy. No. I would say that is true. And it has 
eased up some. 

Mr. Bares. That gets into my second question. I spoke to the Secre- 
tary about it during recess. But I hope, Mr. Chairman, that before 
these hearings are completed we will have an opportunity to have a 
scientist, who has been assigned a particular project, indicate to us 
exactly what he has to do to get a decision. 

The Cuatrman. If you have anyone in mind 








Mr. Bares. And that is a constant threat in every conversation with 
every scientist that I have had who works presently, or have worked 
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on these programs, that the frustrations and loss of time in trying to 
get a decision is really the major problem to resolve before us today. 

Secretary McE.roy. We would be very glad with the committee to 
” ee someone, or you may want to suggest someone yourself. We 
will give you—maybe you would like to choose from among 2 or 3 or 4. 
But we will be glad to provide that kind of opportunity. 

The Cuarrman. It is a field of inquiry that should be made by the 
committee. 

Mr. Bares. I yield back the balance of my time. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, on page 8 of your statement you state that the 
Polaris fieet ballistic missile is being accelerated and production 
started. Now, ‘what is your scheduled date for the first test firing 
of this missile ? 

Secretary McExroy. May I first ask you to turn back to page 7, 
because it is in the context of that second paragraph of page 7 that we 
made the statement in page 8 that I think you very probably have read 
and questioned : 

Let us first have a look at the planned overall active duty strength for the 
Armed Forces for the end of fiscal 1959. 

What is meant in that statement—TI think it is taken out of con- 
text—— 

Mr. Price. It is a very direct statement. It is a full sentence. 
the Polaris fleet ballistic missile of intermediate range is being accelerated 
and production started. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right, but as of ; 

Mr. Price. It is not very clear. I wouldn’t beg that point anyway. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

Mr. Price. It just involved my curiosity, because I am somewhat 
familiar with the Polaris. 

Secretary McExroy. Right. 

Mr. Price. And as a matter of fact, I saw a full-page ad in the news- 
paper which would give the impression that it is in production now 
and in use for the Navy. 

Secretary McExroy. It 

Mr. Price. What is the classified status of that project ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I don’t know whether it is classified— 
yes, I suppose it would be. The fact is that whereas we had expected 
the first of these weapons systems, the combination of the submarine 
and the magazine of missiles, which would be in the submarine, would 
be operational in 

r. Price. The point I am trying to get at: What is secret about it, 
and what is restricted about it, and what is classified about it? Would 
the mission of the missile be classified or be top secret? Is there any- 
thing secret about the project at all? 

Secretary McExroy. Oh, I think the details of the missile would be 
top secret; yes. We think—— 

Mr. Price. The mission of it wouldn’t be—of course, it couldn’t be 
now, because it has already been published ? 

Secretary McExrrory. The mission would not be. 

Mr. Pricer. But shouldn't it have been ? 
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Secretary McEtroy. Of course, we have talked about it freely. You 
say should it have been ¢ 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Secretary McErroy. Well, I don’t know how far back maybe. it 
should have been, but I would have been glad to have kept that in- 
formation away from the Russians for as long a period as possible. 
But it has been publicly known now for quite some time, as you know. 

Mr. Pricer. What is the scheduled date for the first test firing? 

Secretary McExroy,. That I can’t say, because I don’t have that 
one. You are talking of a completed test missile ? 

Mr. Price, Yes. I am talking about a test firing. 

Secretary McExroy. That is one of those I think I would like to ask 
be saved for Mr. Holaday, unless we can get it from the captain here. 
But the fact is—this is going back to the question that Mr. Hébert 
asked about ordering some production before we have completed our 
testing. We have tested components of this, but there has been no 
missile fired, no complete missile fired up to this point. 

Mr. Price. I notice later on in your statement, on page 18, you 
stated that the recent technological progress in this project would en- 
able the Defense Department to speed up the schedule by 2 years over 
what was thought to be a reasonable expectation only a few months 
ago. What was the sudden technological breakthrough? What 
happened ? 

Secretry McExroy. Well, I can tell you some of this. But that 
also—in detail I would suggest be given to you by Mr. Holaday. 








Mr. Price, When did you determine that you could make this 
2-year advance in this project ? 

Secretary McE.roy. Oh, about 6 weeks ago. 

Mr. Price. Well 

Secretary McEx.roy. Maybe 8 weeks. 

Mr. Price. Previous delays on it were not caused by budgetary 
reasons or anything? 

Secretary McE.roy. No; that has been on a high priority develop- 
ment basis, right along with the Thor, Jupiter, and Atlas. What we 
were being held up by—and this was clearly stated to me by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy—up to the time of this breakthrough of a scientific 
nature was knowledge, technical knowledge, to warrant our proceed- 
ing more rapidly. 

r. Price. I notice that so far as the Polaris is concerned—I 
wanted to get clear on that ys I have been following it pretty 
close. I knew of the delays in the program, and this sudden jumping 
ahead 2 years caused me to raise some questions of why it had been 
held back previously. You assure me that it was for technical reasons ¢ 

Secretary McExrory. That is my assurance, and it has been con- 
sistent; so I believe. In fact, we are looking and hoping to still 
further accelerate that. We have the program under a right now. 

Mr. Price. Now when you talk about putting these missiles into 
production, what do you mean by “production” ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, of course, the first thing you do is to »uy 
the long lead-time components. Then you buy the next parts wien 
you have to. All the time you are waiting you hope you will find im- 
provements that you can make in the successive parts of the missile 
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which you buy as you shorten your lead time. This all backs up 
from a date of delivery of your submarine itself. 

Now, it is distinctly possible that in these first Polaris missiles you 
will: make some compromise with the optimum in the missile, perhaps 
in range, perhaps in the accuracy of impact, but we are satisfied that 
= do not have to make such a compromise ultimately but that it will 

‘an effective weapon system. 

Mr. Price. I notice further in your testimony, where you are dis- 
cussing the relative position of the Soviet and the United States in 
the IRBM and the ICBM area, but I don’t think you made any men- 
tion of the relative progress the United States has made in the 
shorter range missiles as against the Russian position. What is your 
statement on that ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, essentially our statement is that we feel 
we are in very good shape on the shorter range missiles. But may I 
ask that that also be held for Mr. Holaday, who can speak chapter 
and verse on each of them. 

Mr. Price. Since you brought up Mr. Holaday’s name, and in line 
with the question of Mr. Gavin this morning, there is a question I 
would like to ask about that. Will Mr. Holaday have the authority 
and the power to cut through various committees and channels to 
make decisions on his own on a missile project ? 

Secretary McExtroy. The answer to that is that his strength is de- 
rived from his position as Assistant to the Secretary of Defense. Mr. 
Holaday acts with the authority of the Secretary. He does not have 
money appropriated to him. The money is appropriated to the serv- 
ices. As I said somewhat earlier this morning, we determined early 
in the game that we would not help the acceleration of the program 
by changing the organization of it, except through giving greater 
authority to coordinate to Mr. Holaday. 

Mr. Price. One of the obstacles that we have found in trying to 
run down the reasons for delays, in decisions and for actions on im- 
portant projects, is the necessity of going step-by-step up the lad- 
der in the various departments, in the Air Force, first, and then Navy, 
and then the branches, and then you go through the same steps in the 
Defense Establishment, and then after the decision is reached, after 
many months, then it takes many more months for that decision to get 
back down through those channels to the project. 

Now, would Mr. Holaday have the authority to cut through that 
maze of steps and accept pleas and suggestions from a project head 
and bring eit into you for immediate attention, or must they come 
up the ladder before they reach him ? 

Secretary McExtroy. No, they don’t have to come up the ladder. In 
fact, he, himself, can initiate certain moves himself, with the services 
involved, and often does. I think the working relationship between 
Mr. Holaday and myself is extremely close. I see him, I would sup- 
pose, 4 or 5 times a week and as often as he wants to. The working out 
of this follow-on to the Redstone, for example, is something that was 
done by Mr. Holaday, working with the necessary people involved— 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Secretary of the Army. 

I think all of us have had the experience that if somebody can really 
stick with the thing and not let go of it until something happens, you 
get a result. And that is what Mr. Holaday can do, and he can do 
it with people at high level. 
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Mr. Price. That is what we hope he can do. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hess—— 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Secretary, this morning you gave us some figures with 
reference to the appropriations for 1957, 1958, and the coming fiscal 
year of 1959. sis 

I believe there were $1,300 million for 1958, $1,400 million for 1958, 
and $2.7 million for 1959, and I understand of that $2,700 million, $800 
million of it will be in the supplemental yn parent bill this year. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, very nearly $700 million. 

Mr. Hess. Very nearly $700 million. 

Let me ask you this: Are those appropriations solely for research 
and development ? 

Secretary McExroy. Oh, no. 

Mr. Hess. They are for production also, are they ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. At this particular stage, we are getting 
heavily now into production expense. 

Mr. Hess. Has there been an increase in the funds allotted for re- 
search and development each year ? 

Secretary McExroy. In this particular area, I don’t know. 

I can get that for you and I can have it available for you through 
Mr. Holaday or I can supply it to the committee. 

Mr. Hess. Allright. I would like to have it. 

Secretary McExroy. I know that the research and development is 
very heavy in terms of total money because the firing of experimental 
missiles is a very expensive pastime. 

Mr. Hess. And that is part of research and development. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is part of research and development. 

Mr. Hess. I note in the President’s budget message today his 
figures differ from yours in the missile program. He says the total 
expenditures for missile research and development procurement for 
guided missiles ships and for missile-related construction will be $4.3 
billion in 1958, $5.3 Billion in 1959. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, I knew of those figures, 

Mr. Hess. That includes the missile ships, I presume. 

Secretary McEtroy. I knew of those figures. There are different 
things assumed in the different figures. e talk missiles. His fig- 
ures come from his budget director, to whom I talked this morning 
before we came over. I knew there would be some slight discrepancy 
in here. But it is only because in the one case you may take a part of 
the submarine as a missile cost. 

Mr. Hess. I see. So it is twice the amount. That was the reason 
I wondered what the discrepancy was there, because 5.3 as against 2.7, 
I presume that that is what it is, the guided missile ships and sub- 
marines. 

Secretary McEtroy. Wait a minute. He is taking the total missile 
icture. I was told that the interest of this committee was in the 
RBM and ICBM. 

Mr. Hess. ICBM. 

Secretary McExroy. Now, I have the figures for the total, if you 

would like. 

Mr. Hess. These figures you gave us this morning are for just 
those two. 
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Secretary McExroy. Just for the long-range missiles. 

Mr. Hess. All right. 

Now, I just want to ask you one other question. This firing of 
the Vanguard and failure, do I understand there were two successful 
firings of the Vanguard previous to the firing that failed ? 

Secretary McExroy. No. 

Mr. Hess. It never his been fired. 

Secretary McEntroy. We never had a successful orbiting of a satel- 
lite. 

Mr. Hess. Not a satellite, no. But the missile itself was fired. 

Secretary McEnroy. Oh, well, there were firings of the various 
stages of the Vanguard rocket. 

Mr. Hess. Yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct. 

Mr. Hess. They have been successful. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

Mr. Hess. Was there any reason why that couldn’t have been made 
public? 

Secretary McExroy. I think it was, Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. Because all we hear now is about the failure of it. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. I think the successful firing 
of these various stages of the Vanguard rocket was made public. 
But I may be mistaken. Do you recall? 

Mr. Smart. I think it was. 

Secretary McEtroy. We will find out. 

Mr. Hess. I think it should be made public, if it hasn’t been. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Huss. Because all we hear of is the failure. 

Secretary McExroy. I know. 

Mr. Huss, That is all. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Fisher—— 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Secretary, I as one member of the committee would 
like to say that my faith in the future of the whole defense structure 
has been renewed by the capacity you have demonstrated and the 
manner you have handled this situation today. I don’t have—I had a 
question or two, but I think from what you said previously it should 
goto Mr. Holaday when he appears. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to yield to Mr. Price to ask one question. 

The Cuarrman. No. We will recognize him later. We must go 
around the board. 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. We will hear Mr. Pricelateron. Are you through, 
Mr. Fisher ? 

Mr. Fisuek. One other question. Mr. Secretary, this is the ques- 
tion Mr. Price didn’t quite finish awhile ago because of the time 
situation. 

On page 13 of your statement, you state that the United States does 
not have positive evidence that Russia is ahead of us in long-range 
missiles, but the only basis on which we can operate is to assume that 
they are, that is that they are ahead. 

Do you have any doubts in your own mind as to whether they are 
ahead of us or not? 
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Secretary McExroy. Let me first of all thank you for what you so 
graciously said, Mr. Fisher. 

On your question, I think that I can only refer you to what General 
Twining has said previously. 

We know that they have this powerful rocket capability. There is 
a good deal more to an ICBM, a successful ICBM, than a powerful 
rocket. It isa guidance system, it is a reentry nose cone, it isa warhead 
of the size that can be managed. , 

So I think that it is a reasonable statement that we are not positive 
that. they are ahead of us. 

There are some very well qualified people who believe that. the 
position could be stated differently, but I prefer—and I think there 
is no question but what the Department should act on the assumption 
as I have said here that we have some catching up to do and if that 
catching up simply puts us further ahead then our safety is just that 
much greater and we can’t afford not to have that safety. 

Mr. FIsHer. 

Secretary McExroy. 

Mr. Fisuer. 

Secretary McE Roy. ' 

The Cuarrman, Thank you very much, Mr. Fisher. 

General Devereux—— 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Secretary, what will the relationship between Mr. Holaday 
and this new Advanced Research Projects Agency be? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, these men will have responsibilities which 
are practically in parallel. We think that the missile program is 
a very major assignment for any individual. We therefore have felt 
that we would like not to distract Mr. Holaday from those responsi- 
bilities by assigning other things to him. 

Anybody that works on an anti-ICBM or antimissile missile or 
anybody who works on various satellite applications will of necessity 
be very much interested in using any knowledge that we have accumu- 
lated in rocketry. 

So that this man who is head of the Advanced Research Project 
Agency, who would have that responsibility, would certainly coordi- 
nate very closely with Mr. Holaday in what he did. They will both 
be assistants to the Secretary of Defense and we would expect would 
be close in their working relationship. And I have developed this 
thinking with Mr. Holaday and I am quite sure that he believes that 
this can work and work very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, this Advanced Research Projects Agency and 
the establishment of that and the authority to enter into contracts with 
private business and _all—does not that put the Department of Defense 
in the operational field, which was not the original concept of the 
Department of Defense ? 

Secretary McExroy. It does put it into the field of operations, to 
the extent of research and development on advanced weapons systems. 

Mr. Deverrvux, Well, now, the using service will have a certain 
requirement. If they have a certain requirement of that nature, will 
they then go to this Advanced Research Projects Agency and ask them 
to go into a study of it and the davelonaivat? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, if there is a clearly assignable individual 
service connection here, in other words, if this is clearly something 
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which is ‘within the mission of one service or another, we would nor- 
mally not expect to assign this development program to the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency. We would give it to the individual serv- 
ice for it to develop. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, then, it is in the nebulous area that you will 
give some project to this Agency. 

Secretary McEtroy. It is where it is not clearly evident which serv- 
ice should deploy that particular weapons system. 

Mr. Devereux. You are not fearful that this Agency being on the 
level of the Department of Defense may eventually usurp the re- 
sponsibilities and the prerogatives of the various services ? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t think so. And the reason I don’t is 
that the desire and intent of this Advanced Research Projects Agency 
should always be to work itself out of a job, so that it can pick up the 
new things. 

Mr. Devereux. That will be new. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, it will. 

Mr. Deverevx. In the executive department. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, it certainly will. [Laughter. ] 

Secretary McExroy. But it still makes sense, that it should bring 
something to a point where it is clearly apparent that it will be de- 
ployable in the not too distant future. And that point, it should 
prepare to divest itself of all future responsibility over a phased 
period. And that responsibility should then be placed upon the de- 
ploying service. 

Mr. Devereux. I am glad that that is recognized by the present 
Secretary of Defense, because as I said before originally the concept 
of the Department of Defense was not to go into operations. 

Secretary McEtroy. I know that. I amsure. 

Mr. Deverevx. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Caamman. Thank you very much, General Devereux. 

Mr. Sararr. . 

Mr. Gusser. Ever since sputnik. 

The Cuarmeman. Mr. Hardy 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, the last sentence of the last complete paragraph on 
page 5 of your prepared statement reads as follows: 

The question that is constantly faced is whether we are overstaying our time 
with the old system at unnecessary expense to the taxpayer. 

That is a very important question, for some of us have been exer- 
cised with the possibility that you may be understaying your time, and 
I wonder whether it isn’t really more important to concern yourself 
with being sure that we don’t discard some effective weapons system 
currently in use before its replacement has proven itself. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, in the sentence just preceding that, Mr. 
Hardy, I have said, “It is obvious that we must maintain the nec- 
essary strength with the current weapons system before we place com- 
plete dependence on a successor system.” I agree with what you say. 

Mr. Harpy. I was familiar with your sentence ahead of that, but 
with the increasing emphasis that is being placed on the missile 
program—we certainly need to place increased emphasis on it—aren’t 
we incurring an increasing danger that we will neglect the presence 
of our present effective systems that are now in use and don’t we have 
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to rely on them until we do have definite proof of the efficacy of those 
that are in the works? 

Secretary McExroy. I think it is a very appropriate question and 
we are, ourselves, concerned with that one and I hope you will keep 
asking, because that is one that needs to be asked. 

Mr. Harpy. That is one that has been bothering me for some little 
while. 

Now, with respect to this crash program that we are going into on 
the missile proposition, every time we have a crash rogratn, as Mr. 
Hébert touched on a moment ago, we waste a pretty high percentage 
of the money. People seem to forget the necessity for trying to 
practice reasonable operational efficiency. 

“We are on a crash program, so just to hell with where we spend 
the money.” 

I hope you have taken some steps to avoid that. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I think that is another one that I hope 
you will keep saying. 

At the same time, you are right, that if you can’t work out an orderly 
program, it is very likely to be a relatively expensive program. And 
if you have to buy time, it usually costs a good deal of menage buy it. 

ow, then, I am quite sure, Mr. Hardy, that we will pressed, 
not necessarily by this committee, but by some Members of the Con- 
gress, because we have not gone far enough, that we have been lacking 
in something, and that the budget that is being submitted for 1959 
will not go far enough with these advanced weapons systems. 

So there will be points of view on both sides. I suppose—— 

Mr. Harpy. I could take both sides of that, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McExroy. Oh, so can I. 

Mr. Harpy. Now the thing that I am talking about is this: If you 
have observed the kind of contracting that the investigating subcom- 
mittee of this committee has observed and have seen some of what 
appears to be gross disregard of dollars on the part of some of the 
people that are carrying out these so-called production contracts along 
with research, it really scares you to death. I am not sure we will get 
half our value unless somebody really sits on the lid of this thing. 
That is the thing—that is the only reason I brought this question up. 
Unless somebody undertakes to put a little commonsense in the pro- 
curement end of it—I don’t mean to slow down the procurement, but 
_ are going to throw away half of your money and get nothing 
or it. 

Secretary McErroy. We hope that isn’t going to happen. 

Mr. Harpy. I hope it won’t too. That is just a word of caution, 
Mr.Chairman. That isthe end of what I want to say. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. O’Konski. ° 

Mr. O’Konsxr. Just one short question. Where is the priority of 
the ICBM during the present program? Is it top priority or equa! 
with the short-range missile ? 

Secretary McEtroy. The Atlas is on a top priority basis. The same 
as the IRBM’s. 

The Cuarmman, Thank you very much, Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Doyle. 










Mr. Dorie. Mr. Secretary, I am aware that you have been in your 
high office of responsibility during the last few months and during 

which time the President as Commander in Chief, preparatory to 

giving us his state of the Union message, naturally was getting infor- 

mation from the Defense Department and other departments. I have 

studied his state of the Union message very carefully and treating 

as he did so splendidly throughout the whole message, he had 15 para- 

graphs dealing with the Department of Defense and 25 percent of 

those dealt with the question of interservice relationships directly or 

indirectly. 

Let me read the first paragraph, I want to call your attention to: 
A, om not attempting today to pass judgment on the charge of harmful! service 

valry. 

What harmful service rivalry did you find in the Department, if 
— { Laughter. | 

cretary McErrory. Well, let me say this, Mr. Doyle. I don’t know 
whether this would be a very good answer, because you have asked a 
rough question. [Further laughter. ] 

r. Hésert. Take the fifth amendment. 

Secretary McEtroy. In fact, I have been taking the other side of 
that one a bit because I feel as if I observed in the case of the joint 
development of the IRBM by Army and Air Force the extreme prob- 
ability that you have in this country been able to get earlier deploy- 
ments of both missiles than you would have had without that compe- 
tition. 

Now I have to reverse my field a litle bit. I would suggest some im- 
provements that could be made in that respect. For example, it seems 
to me that there is an inclination on the part of certain officers to some- 
what overplay in their speeches the importance of an individual serv- 
ice as compared with the importance of a combined effort. 

I think that on the whole, however, I am not going to magnify that 
as something that is a serious interference with the effectiveness of 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Dorie. All right. Now, Mr. Secretary, the very last sentence, 
the very last paragraph that our worthy President urged in his mes- 
sage was this: 

Finally, to end interservice disputes. 

Now, what have you done to end these interservice disputes since 
you came into office ? 

I mean, I am speaking impersonally, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary eae Yes. Well, I have done this. I have felt, 
myself, that with reasonable people—I expect that people are reason- 
able until proved otherwise—that you can work with them to get an 
operation which is a team operation. 

In my judgment, the kind of a steady working of that kind and 
hopefully in understanding that the Secretary 1s not looking for 
trouble, but quite willing to face it if it is around, has gradually de- 
veloped a considerably more cooperative working relationship among 
those people that are in the services. 

Mr. Doyzz. All right. Now I call to your attention that the very 
first paragraph of the President in his state of the Union message on 
defense reorganization says this: 

The first need is to assure ourselves that the military organization facilitates 
rather than hinders the functioning of the military department. 
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Now did you discover anything in the Defense Department that 
was hindering the function of the military department? Iam using 
the President’s language, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I think this, Mr. Doyle. I think I 
should not be in a position to justify what the President has said and 
don’t want to be, because the President is quite competent to do that 
on his own. But I believe the President was quite conscious of a 
public impression which I think is rather widespread that interservice 
rivalries have been a serious impediment to effective action in the 
Department of Defense, whatever his own personal beliefs may be in 
the matter, and I would say he has some rather strong personal beliefs, 
but I would rather leave them to him, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. I recognize that whatever the President knows is his 
business, but I do assume that the President made these four para- 
graphs, 25 percent of his message on defense, based upon information 
or impressions that he thought he had received from the Defense De- 
partment. 

Now here is my question. On your fine statement, page 17, at the 
last four lines of the second paragraph, you say this: 

Today and for some time to come SAC is the key element in our retaliatory 
capability. 

I notice this. I want to call your attention to it. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. 

Mr. Dove (reading) : 

And is the greatest single military force today acting to deter an attack upon 
the United States. 

Now, on what basis do you believe that the Soviets are refusing to 
attack us as at present because of SAC? Isn’t there any other element 
that is major enough in your judgment? What is it that makes us 
rely upon SAC at the present time as the chief retaliatory capability 
in the mind of the Soviets?) That is what I am getting at. We might 
be mistaken as to what the Soviets think. 

Secretary McE:roy. We don’t know what the Soviets think, of 
course, but we think his intelligence is pretty good because we are such 
a wide open country. We tell him almost everything about ourselves 
that we would like to find out about him. So we think he knows that 
what I have said is true. And, of course, I now put it out so he can 
read it and if he believes the Secretary of Defense, which he doesn’t 
need to do, there it is. 

Now, then, if you have a question about that, I think General Twin- 
ing might want to support it, 

Mr. Doyze. I thin my time has expired, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Doyle. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Secretary McElroy, did the Air Force get all the money 
that they wanted in the budget ? 

Secretary McExroy. The answer to that is no, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Did the Army get all they wanted ? 

Secretary McExroy. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Did the Navy get all they wanted ? 

Secretary McExroy. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Did the Marines get all they wanted ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Who? 

General Twrntne. The Marines. 
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Mr. Bray. The Marines? 

Sev: ctary McExroy. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. In fact, you don’t believe it would be possible for each of 
the services to get everything they wanted, would it? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I have never been Secretary of War in 
wartime. People tell me that in wartime you wrote your ticket and 
that is it. I think in peacetime—and some people may question 
whether this is peacetime, but in peacetime I think I would agree 
with what you say—that it is very, very unlikely that any service would 
get all that it asks for. 

Mr. Bray. But each of the services did get those things that were 
the highest priority of their needs, which they did receive, until the 
money ran out. 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct, as judged by the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. Bray. It seems to me—of course, I dislike to draw any con- 
clusions from what some military men have stated before the Senate 
committee, because there we did not hear their testimony and then 
certain people issue statements of what these men have said. It is 
very easy to take the statements that any of you gentlemen made out 
of context and make a rather damaging statement, if anyone cared 
todoso. Iam not saying that happened before. But I trust that the 
generals did not say the things that they have been reputed to have 
said, because if they did it would border very much on insubordination. 

Seer etary McExroy. } would hope they said quite a little more than 
was reported. 

Mr. Bray. I mean, I hope they did not make the positive statement 
of that alone of which was announced. 

Secretary McExrroy. I would hope so. I know in certain instances 
that has been true. I haven’t attempted to smoke all of these out, 
and I am not suggesting that there has been any attempt to misguide 
with the information that has been given out. That, I think, would 
be improper because I think always when you are digesting the results 
of an executive session, it is very difficult to know what to give in 
order to give the proper reflection. As far as I know, the attempt 
has been made to give it as impartially as possible. 

Mr. Bray. I remember the story years ago where the six blind men 
went to an elephant and one of them remarked on his size and thought 
it was like a wall, another his leg is like a tree, another his tusk was 
like a spear, and so on. That might be something—to people that 
were reporting, it might be something like the man who is testifying. 

An officer who didn’t feel a great “deal of zeal and interest in what 
he was working on and believes in certainly wouldn’t be a very good 
officer. I for one feel that the people generally have a good deal of 
confidence in the time that we have. You do have enormous responsi- 
bility. Perhaps one of your biggest responsibilities is keeping all the 
officers in line, of not embarrassing you and the country also. 

You mentioned a crash program. What you mean by crash pro- 
gram is what happened at the beginning of World War II with the 
synthetic rubber program, where they took every avenue of possibility 
and pursued it? The reason I mentioned that: We later, this country, 
had the responsibility of disposing of those plants and we did find that 
if they had had a chance to have gone 2 years in the normal process of 
the making of synthetic rubber and the developing of it, it would have 
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cost us quite a few million dollars less money, but we had to have 
rubber. Isthat what you mean by a crash program ? 

Secretary McExrroy. Well, I would say so. 

Mr. Bray. The Corporal missile was really a development of a 
crash program; wasn’t it? 

Secretary McEtroy. That goes far enough back that I really don’t 
know. Do you know? I don’t know, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I think it was, as I recall. . [have heard this stated 
from educators of rather high authority, that if we would merely trans- 
late and newspapers and documents a Russia we have, we would 
learn an enormous amount. And they estimate that less than 5 per- 
cent of the documents of various types you get from Russia are 
translated. I don’t know whether that would fall within your respon- 
sibility, but I believe it is something that should be given some thought. 

Secretary McExroy. Well 

Mr. Bray. Because it happened I talked with a student, an early 
student on the Russian language, who said he had been offering to 
take a job or take part time to do it, and he couldn’t find anybody 
who was interested. 

Secretary McExroy. There is quite a little bit going on, and I think 
there is not as much going on as should be. You may remember that 
one of the things that was proposed at the NATO meetings was that 
the NATO countries come together as a group to participate in a 
project which would involve translation of large numbers of docu- 
ments which are available in Russia. 

Mr. Bray. It happens that—in fact, I received an inquiry from 
a Russian student who was an expert on Russia. He wanted to help 
as a job or would work 2 or 3 days free to help on that project ar 
I haven’t been able to find anybody that was even interested in it. 

Secretary McE roy. Yes. Do you know—I know, for example, 
that there is a Russian research center at Harvard, which is doing a 
good deal of its work in the area of viewing 

General Twintnc. Rand Co. 

Secretary McExroy. Rand, Inc. I think we could put your friend 
in touch with somebody who would be glad to consider him. 

Mr. Bray. If it is that important, it looks like it should be followed. 
I was told by a member of our Embassy staff in Russia how important 
it was and bo they didn’t have these people to do the translation. 
He didn’t do it very rapidly, but he said 95 percent of it is still going 
untranslated. 

Secretary McErroy. That is probably true. There is a large amount 
of it. I think it very appropriately could be a consolidated project of 
the NATO countries. 

Mr. Bray. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bray. 

Now members of the committee, it is 4:30. Iam perfectly willing—- 
the Secretary will be back in the morning. I am perfectly willing to 
go around and let everyone ask questions right now. What is the 
pleasure of the other members? We start with Mr. Miller in the 
morning and then Mr. Wilson, Mrs. St. George, and the others. 

Now, what is the pleasure of taking a recess now until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock ? 

_ Mr. Hésert. Mr. Chairman, you only have 1 hour tomorrow morn- 
ing. 
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The Cuarmman. Wehave all day. 

Mr. Hézerr. You are not going to take time out for the caucus? 

The CHatirman. We will come back. 

Mr. Secretary, I respectfully request you and General Twining to 
return here in the morning. 

Secretary McEntroy. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 30 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958.) 


Hovsk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, January 14, 1968. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Now members of the committee, we will continue with the Secre- 
tary. About 5 minutes to 11 we will have to take a recess as the Demo- 
cratic members will have to attend a caucus that is called for 11 o’clock. 

But I will ask the committee to reconvene at 1 and we will try to 
develop other phases of the line of investigation we are making, and 
with the hopes that we may be able to have 4 hours or 414 hours today 
on this subject matter. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Arends, who is here, suggested that, 
due to the death of Congressman Andresen, maybe 1:30 would be a 
better time to reconvene. This would permit members to express them- 
selves on the floor. 

The Cuairman. I suggest we make it 2 0’clock. We will come back 
here at 2 o’clock. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, when we recessed yesterday afternoon, at 
4:30, we had gone around the table, and reached Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Muiier. Yes. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to join with others in complimenting you 
on your statement. I have read it with a great deal of interest. But 
one thing disturbs me. Are we setting up a Maginot line here by 
putting all of our effort into one phase of national defense at this 
time, to the detriment of some of the others? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, as I attempted to discuss with the com- 
mittee in my statement, it is an attempt to balance off these new 
weapons with the more traditional weapons that is the real problem 
of the Defense Department. 

I believe that you could have a better statement from a strictly 
military standpoint from General Twining. But on the basis of the 
advice that we have, which is that of the Joint Chiefs in making up 
these budgets, we do noi believe that we are doing what you are fearful 
of, Mr. Miller. 

We believe that we have a suitable balance between the novel 
weapons and those which are perhaps better called the traditional or 
weapons of the previous forces. 

Mr. Muiuer. The thing that disturbs me is that we are going to 
pentomic divisions that must be dispersed on the theory that we are 
going to fight a complete nuclear war next time. 
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Now, the British service back before World War II set up an im- 
pregnable fortress in Singapore, but little men on the ground, with 
conventional weapons, reduced Singapore in a matter of days. 

Are we stepping into that same trap ? 

Secretary McExroy. Are you willing, Mr. Miller, for me to suggest 
that General Twining discuss this? Because I think he has the greater 
a ra in a strictly military context. 

Mr. Miter. I will just leave it there. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

Mr. Miuier. Because I do want to go to another phase of it. 

Secretary McExroy. Allright. 

Mr. Miuxr. I have read through your statement again, and I notice 
that no reference whatsoever in it is made to the Reserve forces, either 
the National Guard or the Organized Reserve. 

Now, with the deterioration that is taking place in the civilian com- 
ponents, I wonder if you would tell us frankly the attitude of the 
service now toward the National Guard and toward the Organized 
Reserve ? 

I think the absence of any reference to them in your statement per- 
haps can be interpreted as a possibility that these things are on their 
way out and apparently that is what we are trying to do. 

Secretary McExroy. Mr. Miller, there is a reference on page 7. If 
I may suggest that we look at that just as an introduction to my reply ? 

The third paragraph, the last sentence says— 

In addition to the active forces there will be nearly one million reservists of all 
services in paid status. 


We think it is important to have a Reserve backup, and that is the 
reason that we have continued with this approximately 1 million. 

I think the exact numbers are here in General Twining’s book. 
945,000 would be the authorized strength as of June 30, 1959. 

The authorized strength of the National Guard would be 360,000 
as of June—is that right, sir? 

General Twintna. Right. 

Secretary McEtror. As of June 30, 1959. We think that these are 

very important backups to the forces in gene We think that they 
should be kept proportionate to the forces in being. TI think that is 
about as an incisive a way of answering your question as I can give 
you. 
* Mr. Mirtrr. Well, I hope that they will be accepted on the basis of 
the valiant service that they have rendered this country in time of war. 
But some of us, Mr. Secretary, are rather doubtful of their future, and 
I am sure that this is shared by more than me. The actions speak 
louder than the words, and occasionally both the civilian components 
have been made sort—have received brother-in-law treatment from 
the Regular services: 

I think that is quite significant and I suggest or would commend 
your personal study of this situation. 

Secretary McExroy. I will certainly do it, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mittrr. I have no more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Secretary, I have some questions that deal with ballistics mis- 
siles and priorities and so forth, and I would not object to your having 
General dvining answer any ef these questions that might have been 
before your time. 

But there is some concern as to whether or not Atlas is on a top- 
priority or crash-priority basis. I think we ought to have a clearly 
defined date as to when Atlas was actually put on this top-priority 
schedule. 

It was before the Russian satellites, sometime before ? 

General Twintnec. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. Oh, yes. 

General Twining. It was given an Air Force top priority in the 
spring of 1954 and a national top priority, above all others, in the fall 
of 1955. 

Mr. Witson. Where do we stand as far as actual manufacturing 
facilities for the Atlas? 

Secretary McEtroy. They are in being and the manufacturing is 
going on. Of course, what has been done initially has been to manu- 
facture the test missiles. But you can go from test to production 
without—— 

Mr. Witson. But we do have production facilities in being for mass 
production of the Atlas missile ? 

Secretary McEtroy. When you say mass, of course, these things 
don’t come off like refrigerators, you know. But in terms of our ex- 
pected needs, as of now, we do have them. 

Now, then, if we decide to go up many times more than we now 
contemplate, it would be necessary to expand those manufacturing 
facilities. 

Mr. Wiuson. Now, the question of overtime on the construction 
of the Atlas missile. There has been varying testimony as to whether 
the Atlas people, Convair, San Diego, were denied use of overtime 
in this Atlas top-priority project. Have you ever heard any testi- 
mony from the constructors, from the Convair people, that they 
were denied the use of overtime in construction of the Atlas missile / 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I haven’t heard it. 

There was an overtime restriction for a relatively short period of 
months, which happened to be prior to my arrival. I am not sug- 
gesting that I wouldn’t have done the same thing. I don’t know 
whether I would or not. But in any case, I am trying to give these 
only as facts. 

Mr. Wuson. Yes. 

Secretary McExroyr. Not implying anything. 

The overtime did not restrict, that is, was not restrictive to the 
testing. 

The way the overtime subject stands at present is that overtime 
has been relieved on the top-priority programs and along with this 
relief, which was made by written statement, the Secretaries of each 
of the services was requested to report to the Secretary if there 
seemed to be any other impediment to the most rapid possible prose- 
cution of the program. 

Mr. Wirson. In other words, the mere use of overtime would not 
be used in any way to delay the missile project; is that your order? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, it not only applied to overtime. It did 
specifically relieve overtime, but then it said if there is any other 
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impediment to the rapid pushing forward of this program I would 
expect that that would be bednaleh to the attention of the Secretary. 

Mr. Witson. Now, vicuday, oe Secretary, you made a state- 
ment, and I wrote it down—you said —. 

Now, it is my understanding that an ICBM, a successful ICBM, 
has to solve — the major problems that you ’ spoke of -——-. 

Now, is there evidence that the Russians have a truly successful 
ICBM, ———- ———-. 

Secretary McE.roy. ———- ———. 

Mr. Witson. we 

Secretary McELrory. ——— ———. 

Mr. Witson. Fine. Now, I didn’t hear the testimony—I don’t know 
whether it was because I wasn’t here, 

Could you give us that information or is it too secret to be brought 
out in the hear ring ? 

Sec reti iry McEnroy. General Twining did report some information 
yesterday, ———- ——— 

Mr. Witson. That is the information. 

Secretary McExroy. Since we have given that information once I 
see no reason not to give it again to this committee, 

General Twintnc. ———~- ———— 

Mr. Wirson. Do you interpret that to be re ally significant ? 

General TWwInrnc. 

Secretary McExroy. We are making no change in our program on 
account of that. Weare simply reporting that. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Secretary, first 1 want to express, as I think all 
the committee has expressed to you, a feeling of great satisfaction 
in the way in which you are undertaking your duties. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennerr. And I feel you are certainly making much progress 
in your office. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Benner. I would like to follow up on the questions that have 
just been asked about the ICBM. 

On page 13 of your statement, on the third line, you say you do 
not have positive evidence that Russia is ahead of us in these long- 

range missiles, As I understand that statement in your speech, it 
does not mean precisely what I originally thought it did mean. What 
I thought it did mean originally was that they hadn’t gotten ahead 
of us in ICBM, which now you tell us is not exactly accurate. 




















Tam not trying to quibble about language. 
Secretary McEtroy. No. 

Mr. Bennett. But I am just trying to understand. 
Secretary McEtroy. I understand. 

I am trying to reach for the facts, too, 


General Twrntna. That is right. 
Secretary Mc Eroy. 
Mr. BENNETT. ————- ———. 
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Secretary McExroy. So far as we know ——. 

Mr. Bennert. Now, the other question 1 wanted to ask about was 
with regard to this Reserve statement at page 7. 

The sentence there was: 

In addition to the active forces there will be nearly 1 million reservists of all 
services in paid status. 

An you said, when commenting on Congressman Miller’s question, 
that you felt that there ought he a certain consistency between the 
Reserve forces and those on active duty. It had always been my 
belief—it may be an improper belief, because I am no great military 
authority, but it always had been my belief that when you cut down on 
the active service it made good sense to increase the Reserve, rather 
than having them both go ‘down together. In other words, it seems 
to me if you i need fewer men on active duty, you might well need more 
men not so actively involved but to be called upon. 

Therefore, I would like to find out from you if that was a studied 
answer that you gave Mr. Miller about having the services in the 
Reserves dropped in the same proportion as those on active duty. 

Is that a final conclusion of yours, or do you feel that perhaps you 
would be willing to given consideration to the view that as you reduce 
those on active oi. you might well increase those in reserve ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I would think it would be well for us to 
listen to General Twining, since I am in the same situation about it that 
you are. 

Tam not a great military expert. 

I would say that I think your point is well taken. It is not neces- 
sarily true that the Reserve should be kept in direct proportion to the 
active forces. 

General Twining, do you want to comment on that ? 

General Twintnc. Well, I think what everybody must realize is 
that the picture in warfare is changing very rapidly and as of today 
we want our Regular forces to be ready like they have never been 
ready before—ready to go to war, and that is what we are shooting 
for. 

And the same thing must apply to our Reserve forces. There is 
no use having Reserve forces you can’t use. The Air Force, I know 
from my experience as Chief of Staff, has been aiming at that type 
of readiness, and their Reserve forces are really almost what you 
would call ready. The Army is approaching the same objective. 
Under such a concept I don’t think we have to maintain the large 
Reserve forces we have had in the past. We must have these forces, 
all of them, on a ready status, and we are trying to do that now with 
our Reserve. 

Mr. Bennett. I certainly agree they ought to be ready. The fact 
they are going to be better able to defend our country, however, doesn’t 
answer the question to me that there ought to be more of them if 
you are going to reduce your standing forces, 

But I realize you are giving consideration to these thoughts, and 
therefore I won't quibble about that. But there is one other thing 
I would like to ask about, in your statement. 

That is, you say there will be nearly 1 million reservists in all serv- 
ices in a paid status. Well, I would like to observe to you that I 
believe that for many people in our country this will be a misleading 
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statement, because many people do not realize that you are probably 
including in that million all of the National Guard. 

Secretary McEtroy. No. 

General Twintne. Yes, that is right. 

The Cuarmman. Go ahead, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McExroy. Mr. Bennett is correct. 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes. Well 

Secretary McExroy. In other words, the Army figure of 630,000 
out of the 945,000 includes 360,000 Army National Guard and 270,- 
000 Reserve. 

Mr. Bennerr. I came into contact with this sort of thinking when 
I was going through some material regarding a speech on the opening 
of a new Reserve center. I wanted to know the status of the military 
Reserves in our country. I was working up some wonderful figures 
and was going to make what I thought was a good speech on this 
subject. Then I suddenly realized on the evening before I made the 
speech that the figures that I had with regard to the Reserve had 
nothing to do or very little correlation with the building which I was 
dedicating, because the building I was dedicating was a Reserve center. 

We spent millions of dollars now in this Reserve center program, 
with regard to people who are in the ordinary Reserve, which ordinary 
people refer to as the Reserve in our home towns. 

And these Reserve centers are to assist them. And not the National 
Guard. So I found out that I myself, a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, had been misled by the Department of Defense statistics 
on this subject and I was very discouraged to realize that the status 
of the Reserves as distinguished from the National Guard is not very 
good at this time. 

For instance, I found out, to my astonishment, that there is not 
a single Infantry Reserve outfit in the whole State of Florida, with 
millions of people there, with large installations of material to sup- 

port many phases of defense, many alumni you may say of the In- 
antry, and not a single Infantry outfit in the whole State of Florida. 

This was very discouraging to me, as a former infantryman. I 
started looking into the type of Reserve outfits we had in Florida. 
And to my astonishment I found many of them were organizations 
which I can’t see are greatly enhancing our military stature. Be- 
cause I find young men, for instance, in MP outfits who are doing 
the same type of work in civilian life, such as civil police activities 
or working in the sheriff’s office or things like that, and also carry- 
ing on an assignment in the military Reserve. 

T don’t have any great quibble about this, but the point I am try- 
ing to make about it is that I think our Reserve is a little mislead- 
ing. Many of these erie could have been called upon for sub- 
stantially the same military duties even if they didn’t have an active 
Reserve affiliation, because they are doing this sort of activity to- 





day. , 

This is the type of activity I found in the State of Florida, to my 
discouragement. 

I didn’t find people being trained in the infantry or other things 
of this type. I am sure I exceeded my time, because I see the chair- 
man has the gavel. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Bennerr. Except I do hope more thought will be given to 
strengthening the Reserve from the standpoint of personnel, and 
also from the standpoint of type of trainmg they take. 

Secretary McExroy. I think we might well give, at some time when 
the committee might want it, a broad discussion of this whole sub- 
ject. 

: The Cuarrman. That subject matter will be discussed fully later 
on. 
Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman. First, I, too, would like to join those 
who have made favorable comment on the Secretary’s very wonder- 
ful record in the short time he has been in his position as Secretary 
of Defense. I have just 2 or 3 questions, Mr. Chairman. 














Secretary McExroy. . 

Mr. OsMers. My next question is a general ques- 
tion. I am sure I share the concern of all members of this com- 
mittee and citizens generally about the ominous note in many of these 
reports which have been made. Some of these reports are made by 
private organizations and some have been made to the Government. 
I am thinking in the first instance of the Rockefeller brothers re- 
port, as well as the Gaither report, and the report that I think is 
sometimes referred to as the Johns-Hopkins report, composed of a 
group of scientists. The impression that a newspaper reader and 
a Member of Congress gets is an uneasy impression that a great deal 
more could be done, particularly in connection with ; 

I know this is general, but would you like to make some general 
comments to the committee, Mr. Secretary, on the general burden of 
these reports ? 

Secretary McExror. Well, our present protection in this country 
is largely tied in with the Strategic Air Command and its retaliatory 
power. That is supplemented by power of a similar nature that can 
be launched from our carriers, and it is also supplemented by similar 
retaliatory action that could be taken by some of our tactical aircraft 
in Europe. 

Mr. Gavin. And your ground forces also ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, for retaliation, I think it has to be—— 

Mr. Gavin. Retaliation. 

Secretary McEtroy. The heavy dependence at this time on the Stra- 
tegic Air Command makes it of extreme importance to us that that 
retaliatory power be protected, that there be speed of reaction to a 
warning, and that the warning itself be received as long in advance 
of a strike as possible. It is on account of this that we are putting 
such high priority on the dispersal of the Strategic Air Command in 
this country, on the improvement of the detection systems, on the 
development of an alert position of the crews to man these essential 
retaliatory aircraft, and to whatever extent that also is possible. 

















We feel that the improvements that we are making in our detection 
system will meet the needs for us to have the necessary warning in 
order to retain in active posture the retaliatory power which we feel 
is the real deterrent to the initiation of a nuclear war. 

While this depends on the authorization of some of the new pro- 
grams that have been recommended in supplemental 1958 and also in 
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1959, we are assuming that that will be receptively considered by the 
Congress, and if it makes sense, will be authorized. 

We think it does make sense, and if it is authorized, we think we 
will continue to have the ability to deter which I have described. 

Mr. Osmers. One other question, Mr. Chairman. 

I represent, as do many other members of this committee and Mem- 
bers of Congress, highly diversified industrial areas. Some of us 
have been struck by the fact that, in the midst of the great need for 
weapons and for the development of military hardware, we have been 
struck by the rather odd circumstance that there have been extensive 
layoffs in plants making military hardware and guidance systems and 
components, and so on. 

Now, I certainly don’t feel that we are under any obligation to 
keep oe plant going everywhere at all times with national-defense 
orders. But would you care to comment on that general circumstance ? 

Secretary McE.roy. Well, I would only say, Mr. Osmers, that with 
the change in types of weapons on which emphasis is placed in the 
rapidly moving technology of weapons, there will doubtless be certain 
dislocations as you go from one type of weapons system to another. 
But I would think that if you take the country as a whole, there would 
certainly be no letdown in demand for the work of people for the 
production of military hardware. 

Mr. Osmers. Could that, Mr. Secretary, be interpreted also to mean 
that possibly in some instances, let us say if they are making aircraft 
engines of one kind, that those same facilities might be utilized in 
new programs other than the manufacture of some specific product ? 

Secretary McExroy. I would think a good example of that, Mr. 
Osmers, would be certainly the aircraft plants. Many of the aircraft 
plants are making missiles, and if, as might be expected, certain types 
of aircraft might gradually phase down as vaineila production comes 
up, the very thing that you are suggesting, I think, could be handled 
bya shifting of workers from one part of the manufacturing unit to 
another. 

Mr. Osmers. One last question, Mr. Chairman. 

Several of my constituents have writen me, asking whether our 
Government is using its scientific know-how to investigate the pos- 
sibility of death rays and associated types of weapons which would 
travel at the speed of light and use ray technology. 

Secretary McExroy. I believe we have the best scientists in the 
country working with us on the most speculative kind of scientific 
thinking toward advanced weapons systems. We 
are certainly exploring all areas that have any prospect, as we see it, 
of turning up new types of weapons systems. 

Mr. Osmers. Thank you. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr, Osmers. 

Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, you have been very patient and very helpful, and I 
will ask you only one question. On page 21 of your statement you 
said that you are devoting a great deal of time and thought to the 
organization of the Defense Department, Would you give us, briefly, 
your concept of the role of the Defense Department and you, as head 
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of it, with particular reference to your relationship to the Depart- 
ments of Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, Mr. Lankford, I think I should go to 
the law for that. Those three departments are subsidiary to the 
Department of Defense. They do have certain specific rights, how- 
ever, within the law, to present their points of view directly to the 
Congress. If you are aft he whether I think that is all Pht: why, 
it is all right with me. And my relationship with my colleagues in 
those three secretaryship positions is, I think, excellent. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I wasn’t thinking so much of personal relation- 
ship as 

Secretary McEtroy. I am talking about the relationship in getting 
things accomplished. It seems to me organization structure is one 
thing, but in what limited observation I have had in my life, the 
structure is not anything like the whole thing of whether or not you 
get an effective working team. It is a good deal more dependent, in 
my judgment, on the people involved and a determination by them 
of the basis on which they can work effectively together, always, of 
course, observing the structure, particularly if it is a structure that 
has been set up legally. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I asked this question partly because of the remark 
which you made yesterday that this ARPA might be a production 
agency. 

Secretary McEtxroy. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Which I understood—it was my understanding 
the production end of it was limited to the Departments of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. That is the reason I shket your concept of the 
role of the Defense Department. 

Secretary McE troy. My feeling about the production that would 
be ordered and arranged for by this Advanced Research Project 
Agency is that the production would be solely that needed for the 
testing phase of the development of a weapons system. 

My conception of the handling of production for deployment is 
that that would be handled by the deploying service. So when I 
said it would order some production, I think I should have made it 
somewhat more clear by saying only that production that is required 
for the testing phase of this novel weapons system. Is that clear, 
Mr. Lankford? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes; that part of it is. But that was just one 
facet that came up. What I am trying to get at is: What do you 
think the Defense Department should do, what role should it play, 
in the overall defense of our country? Where does it fit into the 
picture ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, the Defense Department has, of course, 
the overall responsibility for all service activities. I came up to the 
matter of establishing an operating function within the Department 
of Defense with some reluctance, but I concluded that if we limited 
this to the research and development phase of weapons systems which 
seem not to have any obvious service connection, that that would be 
a ehange, which, while it certainly is a change, would be one that 
would be constructive and in the interest of the effective development 
of advanced weapons systems. 

I am not looking for any substantially greater extension of that 
operating function. However, I don’t think I should preclude the 
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possibility of consideration of that by those who will be consulting 
with me on what kind of changes, if any, should be recommended in 
the Department of Defense. Because what we are trying to do there 
is to keep our minds quite open. ; 

And as you may have probably read, there are some proposals with 
respect to changes of organization which go pretty far in the direction 
which we are now discussing. So I don’t want to rule them out of 
any future consideration. But that hasn’t been the way my mind 
has been going. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lankford. Your 
time is up right there. 

Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Groraw. Mr. Secretary, I also want to compliment you on 
a very fine statement, and I am certainly very much impressed with 
your grasp of this subject im such a short time. I only wish, as a 

ember of Congress, I could emulate you, but that is impossible. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. Groree. But I would like to ask: I notice you said you 
had been very much surprised at the launching of the first sputnik. 
Does that mean that everyone in the Defense Department was com- 
sawed A ignorant of the possibility of the launching of this first 
sputnik ? 

" Sadbotiaey McE troy. Oh, no; I don’t think so, at all. I said I was 
surprised because I was green as grass on military matters. My 
responsibilities had been in a completely different area. I had only 
3 to 4 weeks before taking on any responsibility to acquaint myself 
with these matters, and had not up to that point given any of that 
time to posting myself on the current intelligence. 

[I was circulating around the country at a fast pace getting 
ees with the manufacturing plants and certain of our major 
military installations, and had not come up against any of the intelli- 
gence at that time. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorar. Well, you do feel, then, that our intelligence was 
cognizant of the work that was being done there, or do you feel that 
they were a little slow on the uptake ¢ 

Secretary McErroy. Well, let me ask General Twining, if I may, 
to answer that. 

General Twintnc. We knew that they were working on the space- 
satellite program, just as we were in connection with the International 
Geophysical Year. Our scientists were moving ahead on a similar 

roject and hoped to launch their space vehicle during this Geophys- 
ical Year. But they weren’t in a race with anybody, Iam sure. That 
was not in our program. I am sure they weren’t racing with anybody. 
We knew the Russians were doing the same thing. Apparently they 
figured the satellite launching was a race, and they were a little ahead 
of us. 

I think the people that knew about the Soviet program were not so 
much surprised, but rather were very disappointed that they beat us 
to it. 

Mrs. Str. Grorer. 

General TwIntna. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. 

General TwIntna. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. ———— ———. 
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General Twintna. 
Secretary McExroy. . 
Mrs. Sr. Gzorer. Yes; now, following that up, are you satisfied that 
| we know a little more about what the Russian intelligence is doing in 
our country than we did in the past? Because I am quite sure that 
| they are not asleep. 
) General Twinrne. What the Russian intelligence is doing in our 
| country ? 
! 
| 











Mrs. Sr. Groree. Yes, within our country. 

General Twinrnc. Well, our country is pretty wide open to the 
Russians. 

Mrs. St. Gzorer. Yes. 

General Twining. They can read most anything they want about 
what we are doing. [Laughter. | 

General Twintne. If they take the right periodical. 

| Mrs. Sr. Grorae. They can read some pretty incorrect things, too. 

General Twining. But, fortunately, I don’t believe the Russians 

believe it all. That is the one break in our favor. 

: Mrs. St. Grorce. 
General Twinrne. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Secretary, I also would like to compliment you on 
your very fine statement. 

Secretary McExroy. Thank you. 

Mr. Byrne. There are two questions that annoy me. One question is, 
What are we doing about civilian defense ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. What are we doing about civilian defense ? 

Mr. Byrne. Defense here in America. 

Secretary McExrroy. Well, I have only a general understanding of 
that one. The prograin is not a very big program at the present time, 
but the program is under consideration. [am sure you know what the 
setup is here in Washington. This does not happen to be a responsi- 
bility of ours. We are consulted as the program is considered, but it is 
not anything that we budget for. 

Mr. Byrne. Don’t you think you should see, as the Secretary of 
Defense, that the States carry out a program with the help of the 
United States Government ? 

Secretary McKxroy. That the States carry out a program ? 

Mr. Byrne. With the help of the United States Government. 

Secretary McExxoy. I think it is a question that the people of this 
country are going to have to decide at some point. I have been through 
this a little bit in my own community. I don’t want to take your 
time for this, except that we tried to get the people in Cincinnati to 
vote a bond issue last fall—not a tremendous one, either—for some 
civil-defense provisions of a relatively rudimentary nature, and despite 
the fact that it had the best sponsorship that you could find in the 
community, and a campaign was carried on to try to educate peopie 
about this, the bond issue was voted down. 

I really don’t know just how broad the popular support is of a 
program for civilian defense which, to be effective, would have to be 
pretty expensive and, of course, would have to be paid for by the 


people. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Byrne. 

Now, members of the committee, we will take a recess now until 2 
o'clock. And we will start—we have to adjourn. You be back here 
at 2, Mr. Gubser, and you be back here at 2, Mr. Kitchin. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the committee adjourned to 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuairman. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, the Secretary has an appointment this 
afternoon with the President at 3:30. We will ask the Secretary to 
remain with us until 3:15, and then we will adjourn until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. I want to call the committee’s attention that 
tomorrow morning when the House convenes, the bill that we passed 
out yesterday will be up for consideration. I will ask for 2 hours of 
general debate. I trust all the members will be on the floor and all 
who desire will be yielded time during general debate. 

Mr. Kiipay. We will havea rule? 

The Cuarmman. Oh, yes; we will havea rule. 

I will go to the Rules Committee tomorrow morning at 10:30, and 
get a rule and then we will bring up the bill and have a rolleall vote 
on the bill tomorrow afternoon. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, when we recessed at lunch, I had finished with 
Mr. Byrne. 

Off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

The Cuarrman. So I ask Mr. Huddleston now to take his 10 
minutes. 

Mr. Huppieston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I think at the outset I ought to express my surprise 
and pleasure that you are so well acquainted with your job in the 
short time you have been in there. 

I want to add my expression thereto. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppieston, I know you couldn’t have amassed the tremend- 
oon amount of information that you have gathered working 8-hour 

ays. 
: So Een you have been spending a good many evening hours on 
the job. 

I think you are certainly entitled to the commendation of this com- 
mittee, and also the American people. 

Secretary McExroy. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Huppieston. You mentioned yesterday, I believe, that you 
were at Huntsville, Ala., at Redstone Arsenal, at the time that the 
announcement was made that the Russians had launched their Sputnik 
No. 1. While you were down there on your inspection tour of Red- 
stone Arsenal and ABMA, were you apprised at that time of the 
existence of a project by the Army known as Operation Orbiter, a 
satellite program which the Army had been working on for quite 
some time ? 

Secretary McExroy. I really don’t know, Mr. Huddleston. There 
was an intensive briefing down there, as there had been in a number 
of other places where I had traveled and I was shown not only the 
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facilities at which Jupiter itself was being made, but I was also given 
an outline of some of the advance projects that they had in mind. 

My guess would be that there was some quick reference made to 
the Orbiter program of the Huntsville people. 

Mr. Huppieston. Are you at this time familiar with the so-called 
Operation Orbiter ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I believe that you are talking about the 
satellite program of the Huntsville arsenal group. 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McEtroy. And while I am not acquainted with it in de- 
tail, of course as I am sure you know we have called on the Huntsville 
group to back up the Vanguard program with some firings, or at- 
tempts to place in orbit satellites for the IGY commitment of this 
country. ‘Those, of course, are going right along under forced draft. 

Mr. Huppreston. Do you know when the Orbiter project was aban- 
doned or under what circumstances it was stopped ? 

Secretary McExroy. I really don’t, Mr. Huddleston. One of the 
things I have tried to do here since taking on this job was to catch 
up on the history of it sometime after I was not so insistently occupied 
with the present. 

So far, I haven’t had much time to get into history. There are 
people who will be appearing before you who do have that informa- 
tion pretty much at their fingertips, people such as—— 

Mr. Huppieston. You think Mr. Holaday will be able to give de- 
tailed information ? 

Secretary McExtroy. Mr. Quarles, I think, would be equipped with 
that information. And I think it is also quite likely that Mr. Hola- 
day would. 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, sir. Well, I will 

Secretary McEtroy. And I will make a note to see that they do have 
the information to supply you with that. 

Mr. Huppreston. I think the committee would lke to have that. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Huppteston. Yesterday I believe you also testified that on 
January 2 of this year former Secretary Wilson’s directive of Novem- 
ber 26, 1956, was revised to remove to some extent the 200-mile limita- 
tion on intermediate range missiles or on the missile program for the 
Army. 

Was that the substance of your testimony ? 

Secretary McErroy. Well, we have put the directive into the record, 
Mr. Huddleston. I can tell you certain of the information about 
it. You don’t happen to have that here, do you—the reporter? 

I think the best answer for me is to read it exactly, because it is 
brief. 

Mr. Smart. It is not here, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McExroy. In any case, — 

Mr. Hvuppiesron. It—excuse me. 








Secretary McExroy. We felt this gave opportunity which we 
thought—which I thought must be provided for the exercise of in- 
genuity on the part of the Army in making these improvements with- 
out being put in a straitjacket. 

Mr. Huppreston. It is your opinion that that directive of January 
2 last is a relaxation of the directive of November 26 of 1956. 
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Secretary McExroy. I think you would have to say so, because the 
original directive to which you refer did put an absolute 200-mile 
limit on it. 

So when we in this directive authorized a ———— mile range and then 
encouraged application of advances in the art, even though we feel 
and expressed ourselves that those advances in the art should pri- 
marily be reflected in improvements in mobility and reductions in 
cost, I would say that you would have to conclude that there has been 
some relaxation of that restriction. 

Mr. Hupptesron. Was that relaxation motivated by a realization 
that the directive of November 26 was in error or a miscalculation, or 
just what was the basis for making that change? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, primarily it was in there because it 
seemed right—and this was under advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
And the paper that was read into the record was a paper of the Joint 
Chiefs which I simply attached to my directive to the Army, in which 
I said, in effect, “You are authorized to do this, in accordance with 
the memorandum which I am attaching.” 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff concluded that this kind of a missile, a 
——_—— ~——— follow-on to the Redstone, was an appropriate missile 
for the Army mission. 

I don’t believe they felt that there was anything major in their 
change of view, but I think the thing that seemed to be most desired 
in this was the removal of the rigidity. 

I am not keen about anything that discourages the application of 
ingenuity and improvement. In the missile this sometimes means 
increased range. And I don’t know who can say that 
miles is a considerably less satisfactory missile than 
miles, ———— ———. 

Mr. Huppieson. Now, that directive of January 2 was not motivated 
by a desire to ease a conflict between the Army and the Air Force as 
to what their respective jurisdictions was to be ? 

Secretary McExtroy. It wasn’t—— 

Mr. Hvuppirston. In other words, it was not motivated by any desire 
to—— 
Secretary McExroy,. It wasn’t with me, Mr. Huddleston. We have 
been spending some time on this one, I can tell youthat. But the desire 
was to find a basis for a — ~ —_—__— follow-on to Redstone, which 
everybody knew was something that was desired for the Army because 
of the improved mobility ———- — and to have the development 
take place under the guidance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who con- 
sider not what may be a conflict between one service or another, but 
what may be the military need all services considered. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Yes, sir. 

The Caarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppiesron, Yes,sir. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Secretary, this is the 37th seat on a 37-man com- 
mittee, and most of the adjectives of praise have already been used 
for you. 

Secretary McE.roy. You are all generous, I will say that. 

Mr. Gupser. I would like to thank youand commend you. 
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The question I have to ask, Mr. Secretary, has to do with basic re- 
search data, and specifically I would like to know what guaranty there 
is within the present structure of the Defense Department which guar- 
antees that the basic research and other data which is available to one 
branch of the service is communicated to other branches. 

Let me give an example of what I mean. Suppose, hypothetically, 
that the Army, would come through with some break- 
through or some bit of scientific data which might be applicable for 
use in the Air Force. What guaranty is there that that data is auto- 
matically transfered tothe Air Force? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I have asked a fair amount of that kind 
of question. I believe that there is a good deal more than anybody 
would quite believe, or quite accept without asking the question within, 
ne Defense Department itself. In the case of the missile, I think 

can 

Mr. Gurser. That is what I mean. 

Secretary McEnroyr. I can tell you that it would be transmitted 
very readily by Mr. Holaday. That is one of the advantages of having 
aman who has the responsibility for all missiles. He must understand 
not only whether you are going to have it Thursday or a year from 
Thursday, but he must also understand at each stage of the develop- 
ment of the missile just what the prospects are of it successfully 
achieving its next hurdle, whatever it may be, in the next stage of 
development, and so on. 

Mr. Holaday, of course, has a technical background. He under- 
stands what has been achieved, for example, in the Polaris solid-pro- 

ellant area. He then stimulates the work that is going on in the land- 
ased solid-propellant IRBM area with whatever information there 
is there. 

Now, I don’t think it has to go through Mr. Holaday, because there 
is close working relationship between the service groups themselves. 
But the fact that Mr. Holaday is the director of all guided missiles 
gives you a double assurance that if there is something that doesn’t 
seem to happen spontaneously from one service to another as that 
service happens to achieve something rather important in the way of 
scientific advance, it will be carried from one to the other by Mr. 
Holaday. 

Mr. Gusser. In other words, Mr. Secretary, it would be safe to say 
that information is not considered top secret as between services, that 
you do have an exchange of information as between the services? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct. 

Mr. Gusser. And it is very easy to get it ? 

Secretary McExroy. I have raised the question on aircraft, as be- 
tween the Air Force and the Navy. 

Mr. Gupser. Yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. Of course, the Navy has different requirements. 
All of its aircraft have to land on and take off from a carrier. So you 
can’t say just that they are interchangeable in all respects, by any 
means. But the development people on aircraft in the Air Force and 
in the Navy do work very closely together, and there have been occa- 
sions where possible where one service has bought an airplane devel- 
oped by the other, and vice versa. 
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Mr. Gusser. And the only other question I have, Mr. Secretary, has 
to do with publicity. I know even this Congress can’t seem to agree 
on what is right. My colleague from California, Mr. Moss, and my 
good friend, too, heads up a committee which is advocating more 
revelation to the public, and I know some Members of Congress feel 
there is already too much. Would you say, Mr. Secretary, the ques- 
tion of pressures to release information has in any way hampered you 
in your work with respect to missile development to this point, 

Secretary McE roy. No, I wouldn’t say so, Mr. Gubser. I 
think this would have to be said: that there seems to be very little that 
goes on in the Pentagon that is not known outside at a fairly early 
stage, with the exception of those things which are really top secret. 

I think there is no violation of real security. I am not suggesting 
that. But there must be a fair amount of discussion and chatter. 

I would say that this is one of the facts of life and that I have learned 
in the last 3 or 4 months. And even that, I would say, is not too bad 
for something where a man has as much power as this particular office 
has. You probably ought to live in a goldfish bowl. 

There are some things that are a little disturbing to see in the paper 
that you did yesterday. But, again, I think pretty highly of this 
country, and one of the things that seems to be a part of it is that. the 
pions has some quite ingenous people. They are smart enough to make 

riends in important places. I think most of these leaks are harmless 
inintent. So, I have no real complaint. 

Mr. Gusser. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

The Cwatrman. Thank you, Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, I would like to say 
that you have also made a most favorable impression on me, as an 
individual member of this committee. 

Secretary McExroy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Morris. My good wishes and prayer will go with you—— 

Secretary McExRoy. I can 

Mr. Morris. Because you are beginning, and have been only a short 
while in office, filling an office that is of such extreme importance to 
our Nation and the whole world that I think it is scarcely possible for 
any of us to fully realize its magnitude. 

Now, I was especially glad to see your statement on page 3 of your 
written statement. This sentence: 





We are dedicated to the use of force only as a means of preserving peace and 
freedom, but we are prepared to use it effectively, if required. 

I might say that it is my personal opinion that, if we remain strong 
militarily and economically and spiritually, and keep our ideals high 
and our thirsts for freedom high, we can prevent a third world war. 

Now, there may be some small wars that will be inevitable. But I 
do not believe that a third world war is inevitable. And I think we 
can prevent it, if we all do our dead-level best. And I feel sure that 
is what you are going to do, and I hope that you will make an outstand- 
ing record in this great office that you now occupy. 

I would like to make this observation. I assume, of course, that that 
will be done, but I would hope that this ARPA would not come to the 
conclusion that the intercontinental ballistic missile and the inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missile are necessarily the ultimate in weapons, 
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either offensively or defensively, because there may be other weapons 
that are still more effective. 

I realize this is the one that we are pinpointing now, and this is the 
one we are giving most of our attention to, but there may be others, 
and I would hope that, if there are others, we would discover them, 
instead of some other country discovering them, that might be our 
enemy. 

Now. I would like to ask you this question. It is a sort of a three- 
point question, but it all goes to the same substance. When officers of 
the respective services come here to give their testimony, are they 
usually under orders to defend the point of view of the service, or are 
they free to give their own opinions? Are they punished when they 
do? Are they guilty of insubordination ? 

Secretary McErroy. Well, let me say, before I answer your ques- 
tions, that everything you have said up to the time you asked your 
questions I agree with fully. And I thank you for the generous 
comments you made. And I am glad to answer your questions. It 
would be this way : 

We have had some get-togethers of the Chiefs of Staff and the Secre- 
taries to discuss this matter of how we appear before committees. My 
statement to these men has been that, as far as I am concerned, “you 
testify so you can live with yourself,” because that is, to me, the most 
important thing any of us have to do. You may have enemies; you 
may have people that disapprove of you, but if, after you get done 
with however you have conducted yourself in the course of a day, you 
may not be too enthusiastic about some of the things you have done, 
but if you can live with yourself, that is about my way at least, of 
kind of running my own personal conduct. I have said the same thing 
to these men. . 

Now, I would say that it would be a desirable thing to me if, in ex- 
pressing testimony, the officers in the services, even though expressing 
a strictly service point of view, would also concurrently relate that to 
an overall Defense Department point of view. Because this is intended 
to be a Defense Department team. It is not supposed to be completely 
separate services, without any relationship to the Department of 
Defense. 

But the answer to your question is there is no attempt to tell these 
men what they are to say. We certainly tell them to tell the truth. 
That would be obvious. And, despite the fact that I think there has 
been a suggestion that maybe one of the officers who has been in the 
papers a good deal might have been disciplined for testimony, I have 
no knowledge of that, and I would believe that there would be no sub- 
stance to that accusation at all. 

Mr. Morris. I appreciate that statement, and I would like to make 
this final observation. I do not see how this committee, or I, as an 
individual member, can effectively and promptly operate unless the. 
people who come before us give us the actual information that they 
have. I believe in teamwork. I believe in cooperation. And I can 
understand why you, as the head of this great organization we speak 
of as the Defense Department, would want teamwork. But it seems 
to me it would be a showing of weakness on your part and, certainly, 
weakness on our part if we did not permit every witness who comes 
before us to give the testimony exactly as he views it, without any fear 
of reprisals of any kind. 
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And it seems to me, particularly in these executive sessions, that you 
could trust us as well as we trust you to do the right thing, and that 
no officer should be subject to any punishment or reprisals of any kind 
if he comes here and opens up his mind and his heart and tells us 
something that is necessary for us to know in the defense of this Nation. 

Secretary McExroy. I certainly agree with that. If the truth indi- 
cates that we are wrong, then we ought to get right. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McEtroy. And I don’t expect always to be right. 

The Coarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Krrontn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. All of the complimentary ex- 
pressions of confidence and admiration can be repeated by me sincerely. 
I have been impressed with your candor and your frankness and your 
willingness to cooperate with this committee. 

I am also impressed with the fact, which I believe, that, contrary to 
the opinion of your predecessor, you could care whether green grass is 

reen. All the questions have been propounded—TI can’t say all of 
them, but some of them were in my mind, and have been asked 
previously. 

I would iike to ask 1 or 2 questions with reference to something prob- 
ably outside of the scope of our immediate discussion, and if I am out 
of place, why, you can tell me so. 

Is there any collaboration on any level at the present time in the 
research and development program between our Defense Department 
and the research and development agencies of our major allies? 

Secretary McExtroy. There certainly is in the atomic-energy field. 
I am sure there is some others. But one of the objectives that was set 
up in the NATO conference was to increase that. If I may suggest, 
because I know you would like to get the best source of an answer to a 
question, Mr. Quarles, I think, will be better able than I to give you 
chapter and verse on this. 

Mr. Krrent. Fine. 

Secretary McExroy. And I will ask him if he will be prepared to 
answer such a question for you, Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Krrcenrn. Fine. The principle behind what I am asking is: Is 
this a fight in research and development between only the Soviet Union 
and the United States, or do we have other chances of something com- 
ing out of the development programs of our major allies? 

Secretary McEiroy. Well, we certainly hope so. I don’t want to 
underestimate the difficulty of doing this, because you run into com- 
mercial interests, you run into patent questions, and a good many things 
that make roadblocks for this kind of thing. 

Mr. Krrontn. Yes. 

Secretary McErroy. But I think we have to make available to all of 
the free world the aggregate scientific assets of the free world—and 
certainly our allies have certain areas in which they hav every special 
aptitudes. 

Mr. Krrcntn. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. I am talking about basic research, as well as 
developmental research here. 

Mr. Krrcnin. Yes. 
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Secretary McExroy. We will have to find our way through those 
roadblocks in order to get a flow from us to them and from them to us, 
because there is a good deal that we can learn from them, as much as 
we have learned in the past from them. The British, for example, in 
the field of aircraft gas turbines moved ahead of this country. I 
wouldn’t say they are ahead of this country now. And in certain fields 
of electronics, radar, and so on, we learned a great deal from the 
British in that area during the war. 

The French have made their contribution in the field of atomic 
energy, and so on. 

Mr. Krreuin. Well, I will withhold—I had some other questions 
relative to our mutual defense, along that particular field, which I will 
withhold for Mr. Quarles. 

Secretary McExroy. I will ask Mr. Quarles to be prepared to answer 
them. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions, Mr. Kitchin? 

Mr. Kircutn. No. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Kitchin. 

Now, members of the committee, each member has had 10 minutes 
allotted time to question each witness. Now I will be glad to go around 
the board again and yield 5 minutes more if any member has any 
other question in his mind now, he desires to ask the witness, before 
we turn to our No. 2 subject matter on the blackboard. 

Mr. Brooks, any questions ? 

Mr. Brooxs. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. I have no more questions. 

I want to simply say this: I think you have been forthright and 
answered every question in a fine manner. I think many fine ques- 
tions were developed, by the various members of the committee, and 
therefore there can be nothing but good come from this hearing in the 
long run. 

I do want to express an opinion of just an individual who now 
happens to be a Member of Congress. And that is this: in these diffi- 
culties that the gentleman from Oklahoma raised a while ago, and I 
thought you gave a proper answer, in my opinion, sometimes individ- 
uals will have strong convictions such as your members do down in 
the Defense Department. That is understandable. And they take a 
position. They say we want this and we don’t have enough of this 
and we did ask for more and we should have it. 

I think once in a while they should be put in our shoes up here, 
too, where on occasion we go home at night, Mr. Secretary, with our 
tails between our legs, so to speak, because we have been beaten down 
on a conviction and happened to end up in the minority. 

So, therefore, I have tried to learn one little thing, and say to myself 
on occasions, instead of worrying about it when I go home, to use the 
common parlance of the street, “Well, that is the way the ball bounces.” 
I think you have to get yourself in that kind of an attitude. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Kilday? 

Mr. Kizpay. Nothing. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Secretary, in the President’s state of the Union 
message, he indicated that there was some considerable difficulty in 
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interservice rivalries, and that there was going to be some reorganiza- 
tion in the Department of Defense, and that he was going to do some- 
thing about it. 

Now, I presume you have plans. I don’t know whether you care 
to express what plans you have relative to the reorganization. Evi- 
dently you are going to have a Director of Missiles and then you are 
going to have a Director for Advanced Research Projects, with two 
individuals heading them up. 

What I am interested in is to ascertain whether or not you, as the 
Secretary of the Department, are going to permit these gentlemen to 
direct these operations and projects without interference by other 
branches of defense. In other words, supposing the Director of Mis- 
siles comes up with some particular conclusion on some particular 
project that the other is working on. Then, I presume, you would 
turn it over to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, where there is a lot of feeling 
over a long period of years as to what should and shouldn’t be done 
and what branch of the service should handle that particular project. 
The first thing you know, we are in a difficult situation. 

What I am trying to determine is this: Whether or not, when you 
establish these new agencies, you are going to give unqualified authorit 
to those people to proceed without interference from any of the rival- 
ries that might exist amongst the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the various 
echelons of the Department of Defense, and then have it get into a 
difficult position where we lose time. 

Now, the point I am trying to find out: In this organization that you 
are going to set up, can you give us any idea how you figure it is going 
to operate, or just who is going to be in authority in the particular 
agencies ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. Well, Mr. Gavin, I think you would like me, 
ee s, to answer, first of all, whether I am clear in my mind as to 

ow this reorganization is to take form. I am not at all clear in that, 
I am clear about the two Agencies that you talked about, because they 
are in existence. As to what we will recommend to the President as 
an improved type of organization of the Defense Department, there is 
roing to have to be quite a fair amount of work done and a lot of 
Fairly well-qualified people consulted before a point of view can be 
reached, which I can then endorse to the President. So I would rather 
not second-guess that one. It would be premature for me to say. 

As for the Advanced Research Projects Agency, of course, any 
agency has to work within whatever the particular frame of reference 
of its authority may be. Within the frame of reference of that par- 
ticular Agency, it has full authority to proceed. Now, the point about 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff participation in some of these decisions is not 
so much that they must be in, but that we want them in, because they 
are our military advisers. 

Mr. Gavrn. I think we should confer and consult with them. 

Secretary McExrroy. That is—— 

Mr. Gavin. But in view of the situation that we have had for the 
past several years, I don’t think that, in the final analysis, they ought 
to be the last word, if you and the Secretaries of these new departments 
feel otherwise. 

Secretary McEtroy. Mr. Gavin 
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Mr. Gavin. That is what I am trying to find out, whether or not 
they are going to be the last word, or who is going to be the last word. 

Secretary McExroy. Well 

Mr, Gavin. Because we have been sitting here now for many years 
on this committee. Sometimes we can’t find out who is responsible 
for these various mattersthat develop. And we are interested to know. 
Our people say to us back home, “Why don’t you do something about 
it? Can’t you coordinate, get these people to cooperate, work together 
to develop programs and techniques on our defense?” 

Well, you don’t know. I just have to say, “I don’t know who is 
responsible.” 

ow, I think somebody ought to be designated, either you or the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Who is responsible for these conditions, this 
rivalry that has been existent, which was forcibly brought to the 
attention of the American people by the President, who “said, “We 
are going to do something about it.” Now, what I am interested in: 
What are you going to do about it ? 

I know this is premature on my part, but n&vertheless, I am asking 
you, because we don't have you up here very often. When you do get 
around to development of your reorganization plan, I think this com- 
mittee is entitled to have your opinions and thinking as to just what 
the whole setup is. 

Secretary McE troy. They are certainly going to get it, because if 
there is any Committee that is going to be important in connection 
with it, it is this one right here. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Thank you, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. But, Mr. Secretary, I want to say this. If you demon- 
strate the same attitude of cooperation to the other committees hay- 
ing cognizance of the Defense Department, I think you will get a lot 
more help on the problems, which may now seem insuper rable, than 
you anticipated, from both sides of the aisle on all committees. 

Again, I just like your attitude. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you, Mr. Rivers. 

I would like to say to the committee 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McExroy. If you have had any satisfaction from my 
testimony, I would like also to say that I have had a great deal of 
satisfaction from the questions that have been asked. I think they 
are appropriate. I think some of them have made the wheels go 
around and screech a little as they were working. But these things, 
these questions, help a Secretary clarify his own thinking, too. These 
are searching questions. By the time I get done with this discussion 
with you gentlemen, and Mrs. St. George, I am satisfied that I will 
understand a good deal more clearly what I am after. 

I know these things are helpful. In fact, I have said consistently, 
even though these are fairly rigorous exercises for a fellow that sits 
up in front of you for as long as I am having the pleasure of doing, 
and will in the future, it nevertheless, I am satisfied, is a good thing 
for the man as well as, I hope, a good thing for developing informa- 
tion for the committee. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 
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Secretary McErroy. That is not a pious statement. That I happen 
to believe. 

The CuarrMan. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. Georer. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Philbin? 

Mr. Puuer. I heartily concur in all the splendid expressions that 
have been made here concerning your excellent testimony. 

Now, I understand that in some recent time the Department has 
received a report from the Army Scientific Advisory Board. That 
may now be available in the Department? If so, I would like very 
much if it could be presented for the consideration of the committee. 
Are you personally familiar with the report? 

Secretary McErroy. What is it with reference to, please, sir? 

Mr. Puietr. It is with reference to the general overall situation 
respecting missiles and the scientific development and research. , 
believe it was—I understand, I am informed, reliably, that it wa 
submitted to the Department not long ago. Ostensibly it is av ailable 
at this time. 

Secretary McEx.roy. Well, Mr. Philbin, I really am not acquainted 
with what you may be referring to, but I ‘will certainly 
Mr. Puitary. It is a panel, and I believe the Chairman is Mr. 
Frederick Hovde, and it is known as the Army Scientific Advisory 

Panel. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, I know Fred Hovde, and I know of his 
panel. 

Mr. Putiery. If it is classified, of course, I would like to have it, 
if possible, for the benefit of the committee, ‘otherwise for the record. 

Secretar y McExroy. The report you are talking about I have seen, 
as you refer to it in these ter ms, and we will search it out. 

Mr. Puisr. I will appreciate that very much. And thank you 
very much. Your testimony was splendid in every way. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Secretary McExroy. Thank you, Mr. Philbin. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Patterson ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, I, too, appreciate the statements 
that you have made here, both verbally and written. I know that 
the entire committee appreciates it, too. 

However, I would Ke to suggest in the future statements emanat- 

ing from high- ranking officers in all of our services should be cleared 
through the Secret: iry’s office, because the statements that have been 
issued to date, regardless of whether you agree with what has been 
said or this committee agrees with what has been said, in both the 
press, the radio, and television—I still think they should be cleared 
through your Department in order to eliminate the confusion that is 
very apparent now in the minds of the people of this country. 

Secretary McExroy. Mr. Patterson, those statements that are made 
in speeches that are made by members of the Armed Forces around 
the country are cleared through our Department of Defense Public 
Relations Assistant Secretary, Mr. Snyder, who was, as you may all 
know, formerly associated w ith Mr. H: agerty in the White House. 

The kind of statement that we don’t feel we can screen is the kind 
of a statement which is made before a committee. Particularly, we 
don’t see what to do about a statement which is made before a com- 
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mittee in executive session and then is summarized by the committee 
and given out. 

It is something that is really beyond us to have any control over, 
because I am assuming—and I believe it is true—that the man in 
making his testimony within that executive session has been utterly 
honest and I am also assuming that the digest or summary of the 
testimony is made with the best possible intention. 

So I am a little bit like Les Arends. It is the way the ball bounces. 
And I don’t quite know what to do about it. 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, I think the ball should bounce right straight 
up into the Secretary’s office, when certain generals can take on the 
President of the United States and criticize his directives and his 
ideas before the Nation. 

Secretary McEtroy. Weil, I don’t know whether we discussed this 
here or not, Mr. Patterson. But I am sure we are talking about 
Benny Schriever’s testimony. 

Mr. Patrerson. Well, there have been a great many. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, the most recent 

Mr. Parrerson. On television, radio, and in the press. 

Secretary McExroy. Since the President’s state of the Union 
speech. 

Mr. Partrerson. Yes, and just prior to it. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I think prior to it is what I am saying 
about Schriever’s statement. The report on Schriever’s statement 
came out after the President’s state of the Union speech. While I 
haven’t yet had a complete confirmation of this, my belief is that 
his testimony was taken before the President’s speech, but the time 
required for the clearance of this testimony, which was given in exec- 
utive session, and to sanitize it for security purposes, delayed it, delayed 
the release of the summary of what he had said until it looked as if he 
had made these statements contradicting the President after 

Mr. Patrerson. Well, being an ex-Marine I know what would hap- 
pen to me as either a Marine officer or a buck private down in the 
ranks if I criticized my commanding general. 

Secretary McEtroy. I suspect you are right. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Hésert. No questions. 

The Cuarreman. Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. Cunntncuam. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, on page 3 of your statement you stated that— 
while maintaining readiness for total war, we must at the same time be pre- 
pared to meet effectively any local situations that may arise and require a 
military response. Many of our most effective weapons and battle units, the 
Army’s Strategic Ready Forces including airborne divisions— 
and so forth. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Referring now to your airborne divisions, how many 
airborne divisions do you have ¢ 

Secretary McErroy. Well, you are getting into the kind of thing 
where I need General Twining. 
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Mr. Price. Well, it wouldn’t be necessary— 

Secretary McExroy. It may be 2 or 3. 

Mr. Price. I think—I understand your situation within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States. You have three pentomie divi- 
sions left over here, and 1 airborne division. Now, what if the 
situation would arrive today where there was a sudden disturbance 
of a very threatening nature that would call for immediate action in 
the Far East and in the Near East at the same time. 

You couldn’t make the ultimate decision, if you had to airlift 2 
divisions, 1 to the Near East and 1 to the Far East immediately. 

Do you have the planes available to move two divisions today ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, you are asking a question which I 
think has to be answered by a military man to give you a satisfactory 
answer. 

Mr. Price. Well, will you see that that is answered? An imme- 
diate move, today. If it can’t be today, within the next 15 days. 

The Cuarrman. Twining 

Mr. Price. Do you have the planes available for a move today, of 
1 division, and then of 2? 

Secretary McErroy. We will get you 

Mr. Pricz. Then in connection with that, Mr. Chairman, let’s have 
answered here the number of troop carrier planes that were ordered 
last year, produced last year and delivered to the military last year, 
what the budget called for last year in production of troop-carrier 
planes, and what it will call for this year in the production of troop- 
carrier planes, and how many were delivered last year and how many 
you expect to be delivered next year. 

The Cuatrman. I will ask General Twining to advise the com- 
mittee of that in the morning. He had to go to the Senate committee 
this afternoon. So we are trying to accommodate the committee over 
there by letting him go. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, that is a very important question. 

The CHarrmMan. Very important. We will develop that in the 
morning. 

Mr. Price. It should be answered. If it can’t be answered satis- 
factorily, it is time we did something about it. 

The Cuarmman. All right. I thank you for calling it to the com- 
mittee’s attention. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, being a New Englander, I want to 
economize, and just say ditto to all the fine things that have been said 
about you here in the last few days. 

One brief question. When do you expect this advanced research 
project agency to be established ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, it will be established as soon as I find a 
man who is qualified for it. 

We are prepared with the directive to set up. This has all been 
talked out within our own family. But we have felt we would a good 
deal rather wait and issue the directive at the same time we announced 
the man. 

We are being pretty fussy about this man because we think that if 
the man is highly qualified he can set up a method of approaching these 
problems which can be important for many years to come, and if we 
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do not get a highly qualified man we will probably get a comparably 
limited approach to the use of this Agency. 

I personally am giving a fair amount of time to this when I can 
get time from some other things that I have to do. 

Mr. Bares. Because the important thing is that the work that this 
Agency is going to do is going to be tremendously important in the 
future. We can’t afford to come out second on that line. 

Secretary McExroy. I would say that I feel tremendously pushed 
to do this work and this push comes from inside as well as from you. 

The Cuarman. Anything further, Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman, Mr. Hardy ? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Secretary, I would like to raise the question that is 
somewhat related to that one raised by Mr. Price. The need for air- 
borne divisions in the Far East or Near East would undoubtedly have 
some relationship to the military assistance that we might have pro- 
vided those specific countries in the immediate past. Can you tell 
this committee, though it is not entirely within our jurisdiction, the 
extent to which the Department of Defense makes decisions with 
respect to the specific types of aid, military aid that will be given these 
critical countries and the extent to which it is actually a diplomatic 
decision / 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I don’t believe I can answer that one 
quite as positively as you would like it. 

I know, of course, as you do, that we have military-aid groups that 
are in the principal recipient countries of our military aid. One of 
the jobs of these people is to develop the question as to what type of 
aid is most appropriate ot that particular kind of situation. 

Do you mind if I would list that one, also, as one which would be 
filled in for you by General Twining ? 

Mr. Harpy. Well, there is one that I would like very much to have 
some clarification on. 

Now, the extent to which we are likely to need airborne divisions 
in the Near East or in the southeast Asia might depend considerably 
on the kind of military air we have given, and yet, this committee 
is not consulted about that. 

Now, there is some doubt in my mind as to the extent of actual par- 
ticipation which our Defense Department makes in that decision and 
whether or not the types of aid that are furnished aren’t dictated 
more by diplomatic and political considerations than by military con- 
siderations, and if you can shed any light on that I certainly would 
like to have it. 

The Cuatrman. I think that is a very important questions. We 
must develop that question ,because it is highly important. 

Secretary McExroy. I think it is an appropriate question. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you for raising it, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Doyle, any questions ? 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Secretary, I wish to join with my colleagues who 
have complimented you. Idothe same very cordially. I want to ask 
you this question now. Is there any area of the Defense Department, 
of which you are the Secretary, relating to its reorganization program 
to which you are not presently satisfied ? 
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In other words, is there any area in your Department for which 
you are responsible, the reorganization of which is not patprveeine in 
a satisfactory manner, with satisfactory speed, to you f so, what 
area is that, or are you entirely satisfied with the speed and the prog- 
ress being made in reorganization of your own Department ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I would say this, Mr. Doyle, that reach- 
ing an end conclusion on that point is something that 1 have deferred 
deliberately until I had somewhat more understanding of the organi- 
zation of the Department, and how it works inet 

I had been pressed in the last 2 or 3 months from certain well- 
intentioned sources to make this a first order of business, and I have 
refused to do so, on the basis that I simply did not have the knowledge 
to get into something as fundamental as that, with the exception of 
the one particular area which seemed to me clearly to demand this 
kind of thing, which I have met by the establishment, or by the con- 
templated establishment, intended establishment of this Advanced 
Research Projects Agency. 

That one seemed clear to me to be desirable and it falls, as ¥ have 
indicated here, within the research and development area on advanced 
weapons of a nature which are not clearly individual service- 
connected, 

Beyond that, I would like to reserve judgment, Mr. Doyle, until I 
have had a chance to spend some time with good people whom I intend 
to spend time with, people who have been through this a good deal 
in the past and who I expect to supply me with some quite objective 
advice. 

Mr. Doy.e. I thank you. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hess, any questions? 

Mr. Hess. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I do want to 
join my colleagues, Mr. Secretary, in the high compliments that they 
have paid you. We in Cincinnati, of course, have always held you 
in high esteem and we always will. 

Secretary McEtroy. I am glad to see a fellow city inhabitant here. 

The CuarrmMan. General Devereux? 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, the suggestion has been made that 
we are not utilizing the brainpower that is available, already organized 
so far as our research and development is concerned. Is there any way 
that these different bugs that have developed within the services and 
the civilian manufacturer—they find they have a problem and do 
not know how to solve it. 

Is there any way that you try then to get somebody else to solve 
the problem ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, we have, General Devereux, I suppose 
there must be thousands of the top scientists of this country on the 
advisory committees of the Defense Department. 

These men work in different areas. Some of them are extremely 
competent in the field of electronics, some of them in the field of, let’s 
say, exotic fuels, some of them in the field of astronautics, and so on. 

I am not quite satisfied yet that we can’t do quite a lot better job in 
that area than we are doing. It is one of the tasks of reorganization in 
consideration of which we intend to invite Dr. Killian to work closely 
with us. 

1 believe he will have considerable help that he can offer. 
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Mr. Deverevx. Is there any centralization of these problems within 
the Defense Department ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We—— 

Mr. Devereux. So you will know what problems are existing and 
then possibly be able to invite competent wid cleared people to come in 
and see if they can solve them—I say people, or a firm ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, there are several places where these 
should centralize. Each one of the services has a highly competent 
man in charge of research and development in his area. 

Then we have an Assistant Secretary of Research and Engineering 
within the Department of Defense. The assignment of this Assistant 
Secretary in the Department of Defense is coordination and stimulat- 
tion of the work being done in the individual services. 

Also, his responsibility is to advise the Secretary of Defense, so that 
if something comes to the Secretary of Defense which needs the en- 
dorsement or let’s say the analysis of an objective scientific group, this 
group, which is a relatively small, compact, but very competent one, 
within the Department of Defense, under this Assistant Secretary, is 
available for the purpose. 

Whether it is as good as it ought to be, I am not sufficiently knowl- 
edgeable to report, but at least, we have this mechanism which has been 
working long ahead of me and I intend to look at it a good deal harder. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much 

Mr. Deverevx. Do you find any inclination on the part of industry 
or one of the services, if they run into a problem, to hide that problem 
so they won’t admit that they are stuck with the problem ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I suppose that would happen from time 
to time. The kind of people who are likely to hide such a thing are 
people who are somewhat limited in their approach to their job. 
Anybody that has any real bigness, in my opinion, is quite willing 
to accept help wherever he can find it. 

Mr. Deverevx. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, General Devereux. 

Now, members—Mr. Byrne, any questions ? 

Mr. Byrne. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bray, any questions? 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Bennett, any questions ? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wilson, any questions ? 

Mr. Wizson. Just onecomment. In tonight’s paper, Mr. Secretary, 
there is contained an article stating that you made a very favorable 
impression in your first testimony before Congress. I think that 
pretty well underlines the attitude of most of us here in this committee 
toward your appearance. You have been frank in stating the areas 
that you are well informed on, and we hope you will continue to 
conduct yourself in that manner. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilson. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank all of you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huppieston. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Gubser? 

Mr. Gurser. No. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Kitchin ? 

Mr. Krrcuin. No. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

The Cuarman, Mr, Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Secretary, this may be more properly a question 
for Mr. Holaday. But I have been informed that there have been 
long delays in security clearance for some foreign scientists who are 
in this country. I was wondering if any action has been taken to 
speed up action on security clearances for these people who do have 
valuable knowledge. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I really don’t know. I suspect we better 
get—I don’t even know if Mr. Holaday would know that one. We 
will put that down as one for us to look up. 

The Cuarrman,. All right. 

Secretary McE troy. Because I just don’t have any information 
about that at all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, we will excuse you until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

Secretary McExroy. Thank you very much, sir. 

The Carman. The committee will take a recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon. at 3:07 p. m., Tuesday, January 14, 1958, the com- 
mittee adjourned, to reconvene Wednesday, January 15, 1958, at 
10 a. m.) 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
: Washington, D.C., Wednesday, January 15, 1958. 

(The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of 
the committee, presiding. ) 

The Cramrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Now, Mr. Smart, the committee will be glad for you to present 
part 2 of the subject matter referred to on the board. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, before we go into that, and while we 
are awaiting on a quorum, could I mention something I have thought 
about a good bit? And I think it ought to be taken up in open 
meeting. 

In editing the remarks of other testimony taken by committees and 
subcommittees, much of it is deleted. I, as a member, and the other 
members, too, leave here under certain impressions; then deletions and 
changes are made, so that when you reread the remarks they are dif- 
ferent ; at least they sound different. 

I don’t question the integrity of any of the witnesses here, but on 
occasion the deletions and the changes in the transcripts are such that 
the integrity of the transcript can be questioned. 

Now, for instance, what I had in mind. I have been interested in 
developing this SAC dispersal program. Last year I asked a great 
many questions. I don’t believe that they were secret. And the 
answers were in the record, and they were satisfactory and well known 
to everybody. But, when we got the final edited record, there was 
nothing about a SAC dispersal program there. 
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So, I asked the same questions or similar questions this year. 
Then our remarks come back edited and there are deletions covering 
vital portions of the program. 

Now, I think it is all right to edit the remarks. I see nothing wrong 
at all with that. But when that editing takes the form of deleting 
things that are vital and they are not secret, then that is abusing the 
privilege of editing the remarks. We can’t depend or rely upon what 
is said because, when we go back to the edited record, they may not 
be in the record. 

The Cuatrman. I think this—— 

Mr. Brooks. I am sure the chairman is aware of what I am talking 
about. 

The Cruarrman. Yes; I am aware of it in this instance you are 
referring to now. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. When the record is submitted to the departments 
to edit, if there is anything that clearly involves security information, 
I do think the department is within its rights to delete it in the editing. 

But, if it is not secret, neither the depar tment nor anyone else who 
reads over the record has any authority to strike out or to edit out 
anything—answer or question. Isthat satisfactory? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; that is right. Now, one more thing. I looked 
over the record, for instance, on this bill that we are going to take up 
today. I may be exaggerating a little bit. If I am, well, 1 want to be 
corrected. But, in looking it over, just in a hurry, flipping page after 
page, it seems to me that perhaps in spots as much as 50 percent of 
the testimony is edited out, either by deletions or by striking out or 


by changing the answers or in some way—even changing the mee ions. 


For instance, I watched mine, and my questions are changed. I don’t 
think that is proper editing. That is all I have to say at this time. 

The CHARMAN. Well, now, we will talk to each dep: irtment that has 
any editing to doas a result of the hearing. We will not permit editing 
which deletes that which is not classified. 

Secretary McEtroy. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we might 
work with Mr. Smart to see whether the way in which we are doing 
this is regarded as satisfactory ¢ 

The Craman. Well—Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Brooks, as to the rules under 
which we proceed here, the committee staff edits the members’ testi- 
mony for grammar only. Witnesses from departments are instructed 
to edit their own remarks for grammar, to delete nothing of substance, 
unless the record is to be published. Then they must edit for security 
matters. 

Now, therein lies an area in which there is always some room for 
discussions as to whether or not they delete too much in the name of 
security and thereby render rather meaningless the amount which we 

ublish. 

That is always, and I guess always will be, a matter of argument, sir. 

The Carman. I am glad Mr. Brooks raised the point. I think 
we can correct it as we move along. 

Now, Mr. Smart—I want to make this statement, members of the 
committee. It is necessary for Mr. Arends and myself to go before 
the Rules Committee at 10:30. I will ask Mr. Brooks to conduct the 
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hearing. And this afternoon, the bill is coming before the House. 
There will be no afternoon session. 

The Secretary has to appear, be at the Security Council meeting 
tomorrow. And a Cabinet meeting on Friday. 

So tomorrow we will have Mr. Holaday and Mr. Quarles. The Sec- 
retary will be excused for the time being after the meeting today. 

Now, I think, members of the committee, in view of the appropria- 
tion bill, the supplementary appropriation bill—there is certain lang- 
uage which is highly important that we should develop this morning 
with the Secretary in regard to the new Agency that he proposes to 
establish. 

The Secretary in his remarks said this: 

Such long-range programs as the antimissile and the military satellite pro- 
grams are in the research and exploatory development stage. They are im- 
portant and must be pursued, but they must not distract us from the speedy 


development of our other missile systems. To handle them, I am establishing, 
within the Department of Defense, Advanced Research Projects Agency— 


That was referred to in the President’s message. 


which will be responsible to the Secretary of Defense for the unified direction 
and management of the antimissile missile program and for outer space projects. 
I would expect to assign other specific projects to this agency from time to time 
in the future. Unless overriding circumstances dictate otherwise, the Agency 
will not ordinarily take over research and development of the weapons systems 
which fall clearly within the mission of any one of the military departments. 
It is contemplated that programs assigned to the agency will be developed in 
full coordination with the military department, to the point where they are 
approaching operational capability, so they may be phased into the operation of 
one or more of the military services with no loss of time or the interruption of 
development and production. 


Now: 


We propose to establish a new agency promptly and appoint a high qualified 
director. The Director will have authority to arrange for the performance of 
work by other agencies of Government, including the military department, to 
enter into contracts with private business or education and research institu- 
tions or to perform works directly with his own staff and facilities. 

Now, the supplementary appropriation bill is dealing with that 
subject matter and some $10 million is to be asked for it. 

Now, I think we should develop the question right at this point and 
reach a decision and ascertain from the Secretary the extent he pro- 
poses to use this new Agency in making contracts and engaging in 
operational work. I think it is highly important, because we are 
going to be on the floor of the House next Tuesday. 

Mr. Kinpay. In connection with the chairman’s statement may I 
ask a question ? 

The CHarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Karpay. The $10 million is to be appropriated to whom, the 
Secretary of Defense or—— 

The Cuatrman. We have the language here, and we will read that. 

Now members of the committee, Mr. Arends and I will have to leave 
and go to the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Brooks, will you please take charge ? 

We all understand that the Secretary is excused today after the 
meeting, and on Thursday and Friday we will have Secretary Quarles 
and Mr. Holaday. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, might I ask you a question ? 
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Is General Twining going to testify this morning? 

The Cuamman. Oh, he is going to be here to answer any questions. 

Mr. AreNps. I didn’t know whether he had a statement or not. 

The Cuarrman. We will proceed under the 10-minute rule. I want 
this question, if the committee will permit me to do so—to be devel- 
oped fully and discussed right at this point. 

Mr. Brooxs (presiding). The committee will please come to order. 

I was not here in the chamber yesterday afternoon when the com- 
mittee adjourned. I don’t know just how—Mr. Smart, how far did 
we get ? 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, we had completed the 10-minute rule 
and the 5-minute rule of all members’ questioning and the committee 
was ready to proceed with point No. 2 on the blackboard. 

However, as the chairman has stated this morning, we have a rather 
urgent situation facing the committee. It relates to point No. 4, the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, which the Secretary has stated 
he is creating within the Department of Defense, outside of the mili- 
tary departments. 

It is important in my judgment, therefore, Mr. Chairman, to skip 
2 and 3, and go to 4 immediately, because of the urgency of the legisla- 
tive situation. 

Mr. Brooxs. If there is no objection, then, we will skip and go to 
item No. 4 on the list there. Now, Mr. Smart, will you take over, as is 
the rule of the committee. 

Mr. Smart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In the first place, as the chairman has already stated to the members, 
Secretary McElroy proposes to establish the Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency which would have initial authority over the satellite pro- 

ram, the antimissile missile program, and outer space programs, leav- 
ing the other missile programs where they presently are, within the 
military services, 

The Secretary advised the committee in his opening statement and 
in his subsequent testimony that he proposes that this be an operational 
agency, that it will have the authority to contract. 

It may contract. with the military services. It may contract with 
other agencies of the Government. It may contract with universities 
who may be doing research, and development, and many are today 
doing so. And in addition, it may perform such work in its own 
facilities. So that the first question I would like to ask, Mr. Secretary, 
is this: Are you aware of any previous occasion since the Department 
of Defense was created when an operational agency was created within 
the Department of Defense, and outside of the military services? 

Secretary McExroy. I am not aware of any, Mr. Smart; No. I 
think this is at least to the degree to which we plan to engage in an 
operating activity—this is the first example that I am familiar with. 

Mr. Smarr. Let me say at the outset, Mr. Secretary, that I am cer- 
tain that this committee does not want to impede your serious efforts 
to get ahead in this missile field. But before missiles and after 
missiles, we were and must remain a government of laws and not a gov- 
ernment of men, Therefore, I think whatever is done in this field 
must be done within the framework of existing law. And if it is neces- 
sary to do this or other actions of this kind which may not be author- 
ized under existing law, then we must enact a law which would clearly 
make it legal. 
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You state, Mr. Secretary, that the Director will have the authority 
to arrange for the performance of work by other agencies of Govern- 
ment, including the military departments, to enter into contracts with 
private business or educational research institutions or to perform 
the work directly with his own staff and facilities. 

Now, let me refer members of the committee to the letter submitted 
by the President to the Speaker of the House, dated January 7, 1958, 
relating to the supplemental appropriation in support of this Agency 
as well as other matters of urgency. The bill is on the floor today. 

Under Department of Defense, Office of the Secretary, is this head- 
ing: “Advanced Research Projects Agency, ne and expenses. 
For expenses necessary for the Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
including acquisition and construction of such research, development, 
and test facilities and equipment, as may be authorized by the Sec- 
retary of Defense.” 

Mr. Secretary, I realize you are not a lawyer. You have a General 
Counsel to worry about these problems for you. But can you cite to 
this committee, sir, any existing authority in law for the Department 
of Defense, through this Agency, to acquire facilities and things of 
that kind in which the Agency could conduct its own research ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, as you say, I am not a lawyer, but I 
agree with your initial statement, that this is a Government of laws 
and not of men. So when this concept of the improved management 
of certain of the research and development activities in the Defense 
Department came under our consideration, we naturally asked for a 
formal opinion from our General Counsel as to whether this was a 
matter which was within the authorization of the Secretary of Defense. 

We have a clear statement that it is within the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense. I think, if you would like to go into the legal 
aspects of this, it would be wise for us to ask Mr. Dechert to come 
in here and discuss that for the committee. 

I will be very glad to send for him, if you would like. 

Mr. Smarr. Since the committee will not meet this afternoon, Mr. 
Secretary, I think it is important that he be here before the committee 
next convenes. 

I think we ought to get together at 1 o’clock today or some such 
time. 

Secretary McExtroy. He can come over here by a quarter of 11, if 
you would like. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, as soon as we adjourn. We will still be sitting 
here at a quarter to 11, sir, but my point is that I do net know whether 
there is any authority in law. So far as I know, there is no authority 
in law to acquire or construct research, development, and test facilities 
by the Department of Defense, as such, or any agency thereof outside 
of the military departments. 

We have had a law which was to enable the departments to make 
contracts with defense industries to build defense plants at Govern- 
ment expense. 

But that is an industrial facilities law. It has already gone into 
eclipse and there is now a bill before this committee to renew and 
extend that authority. 

But that authority runs, so far as I know, only to the military de- 
partments, and not to the Department of Defense. 
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That brings us back: what other authority do agencies witlun the 
defense agencies have to operate / 

Now, our situation at the moment is this. We have in this supple- 
mental appropriation bill, language which in my judgment, in the 
absence of any other author ity of law, will give them the authority to 
engage in this kind of construction. This is a point which has always 
been an extremely sore point with this committee and other legislative 
committees—legislation in an appropriation bill. And the urgency of 
the moment, with reference to this Agency, does not alter in any man- 
ner the character of that situation. 

So I think the committee has to face this point: are we going to 
stand by and have the Appropriations Committee report a bill con- 
taining the sole authority at law to build these defense research and 
testing facilities, or is this committee, in the discharge of its legislative 
responsibility going to insist that this committee h: undle the legislation 
which would confer this authority / 

Now, the appropriation—the supplemental appropriation bill is go- 
ing to be on the floor of the House in extremely short order, today. 

That points up, gentlemen of the committee, the urgency of this sit- 
uation right here. Do you have ary comments that you could give to 
that, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. The only other thing I could say is that this 
has been a matter of really quite considerable interest to me as it would 
be to any of you if you had my same responsibility. In addition to 
the opinion expressed and put in writing by the General Counsel of 
the Department, Mr. Dechert, whom we are sending for and who 
should be here by a quarter of 11, or some such time—— 

Mr. Smarr. Fine. 

Secretary McEtroy. I have also read an opinion which I am sure 
you are familiar with, Mr. Smart—probably more so than I—which 
was written by Mr. Struve Hensel with a fairly historic interpretation 
I was told of the authority of the Secretary of Defense under the laws, 
the authorizing laws which have covered this subject of the or iginal 
setting up and the subsequent reorganization bills effecting the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Within the limitations of my understanding, and it is strictly a lay- 
man’s understanding, the pr oposal as made here seems within the pow- 
ers of the law as it is now written—within the powers of the Secretary 
of Defense under the laws as now written, but these are matters where 
I look to counsel rather than to try to answer myself and I would 
rather leave it to counsel to determine. 

Certainly, we have no interest in going outside of the law, Mr. 
Smart, in doing what we are trying to do. It having been cleared 
once, that seemed enough for me to pr oceed. 

Mr. Smarr. ( ‘ertainly, Mr. Secretary, I am not implying any willful 
evasion of the law. 

Secretary McExroy. No, I understand, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. But I would point out to you, sir, that this committee 
has been in existence now for 11 years. The National Security Act 
was enacted in 1947, the same year in which this committee was first 
organized. 

And this is the first time in that 11- -year period that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has ever proposed to go beyond policy, direction, 
guidance and control, and enter into the operational field. 
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And while I would not attempt to say, sir, that. you would pro- 
pose to explore this same authority to its ultimate, I do point out 
that this is a precedent under which a great many additional things 
can go a great deal farther than this one agency if this precedent 
is established on the basis of existing law. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to yield back to the committee for 
such explorations as you would like to make of this point. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Kilday ? 

Mr. Kinpay. I would prefer to reserve my time until the General 
Counsel is here. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Gavin 

Secretary McExroy. I wonder if I might make a statement here 
about the principles? I think I may have explored them to the satis- 
faction of the committee. But if you would like me to do so I will 
give you the principles under which we think it is an advisable thing 
to do, even though we recognize it as a departure. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the committee would be interested in your ideas 
here. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. As Mr. Kilday says, counsel will not be here for an- 
other 10 minutes. 

If you, Mr. Secretary, will give your ideas as to why you think 
this is desirable, the committee would like to hear from you. 

Secretary McEzroy. There have been, I think, good and sufficient 
reasons up to this point for limiting the activity of the Department 
of Defense to those fields of policymaking and coordination which 
have been considered to be the proper Fanekions of that Depart- 
ment up to this time. 

There has developed, however, as you members of the committee 
have been able to observe over a longer period than I have been in- 
volved, a development of weapons systems which do not naturally 
fall within the responsibilities of individual services. 

I would say the first one of those was the missile. When you 
have an Air Force, it is natural that airplanes that are to carry a 
responsibility other than that from a sea launch would fall with- 
in the responsibility of the Air Force and the development of air- 
craft therefore is not a matter of any real question. 

Similarly, ground force equipment falls naturally within the re- 
sponsibility of the Army. 

And similarly, in the case of the other services. 

Then you come along with the missile. There was question, and 
there still is in my opinion difference of judgment among laymen as 
well as among military authorities as to who should have the respon- 
sibility for a particular type of missile development assignment. 

I think you get even further afield when you get into such things 
as outer space. 








Someone in the committee here asked the question about — ; 
a ——_——- ———— that might be used. It is not known really whether that 


is feasible. It is not known whether it would be used primarily on land, 
on sea, or how. It is because of our belief that this advance in tech- 
nology will carry us in directions we know not where, that it seemed 
to us in the Department of Defense to be very desirable in the interest 
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of the national security to establish a research and development agency 
which would pick up those projects which do not have an obvious 
individual service connection. ‘This agency would make the initial 
evaluation of the earliest indication of possible attainability of a 
weapons system with this new knowledge, follow through to the next 
stage in research or development if it is at the stage of initial de- 
velopment, and so on through to the point where you say, “All right, 
we now see a weapons system coming over the horizon.” At that point 
we would designate a service as the deploying service, invite that serv- 
ice in, complete the development, and as we get then to the point of 
production the whole project is turned over to the deploying service 
for procurement, for future development and for the actual use of the 
Weapons system. 

It seems to us to make sense, for two reasons: With these very novel 
systems, it seems to us almost impossible to designate the deploying 
service, a using service, before you know more about how the weapons 
system is going to develop; and second, we think this could be even 
more dangerous to the country, that if we depend on one service or 
another to look at some of this very advanced technology and decide 
that its responsibility to pick up this at a very early stage and develop 
and chase it down to whatever ultimate system may come out of this, 
or not to pick it up, some of these important projects drop in the 
spaces between the services, and not pick them up at all until it is late 
in the game. 

Those are the principles, members of the committee, under which we 
have concluded that it not only is good management but it is in the 
national security interest to organize an operating agency for research 
and development only in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

If I haven’t made it clear, I would like to have questions about it. 

Mr, Smarr. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. In connection with the response of the Secretary, he 
goes right back into the heart of point No. 2 on the blackboard. 

If the committee would permit me, I would like to develop that 
point. And I think I can pinpoint the very situation that the Secre- 
tary has outlined in general terms here, and the importance of the 
making of these decisions in a timely manner. 

If the committee would permit me to do so? 

Mr. Brooxs. If there is no objection, go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Secretary, about 2 years ago there was a controversy 

oing on between the Air Force and the Army on the Army’s Nike 
ercules and the Air Force’s Talos. 

This committee will recall that we authorized four bases for the 
Air Force to deploy the Talos missile in the defense of various SAC 
bases. 

The Senate committee refused to agree and when we got to confer- 
ence it was stricken out. So that that left the Army with the only 
bases for the development of this type of weapon. But the Air Force 
still had the Talos missile. 

When Secretary Wilson made his decision of November 26, 1956, he 
assigned point defense to the Army and area defense to the Air Force. 

He said that the Talos is a point defense weapon. He directed the 
Air Force to turn it over to the Army; this was done. So that the 
Army has the sole responsibility and has had since November 26, 1956, 
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to determine whether the Nike Hercules or the Talos is the better 
missile. 

I would point out, Mr. Chairman, that from the date of that decision 
until this very hour we have not heard one single word of controversy, 
nothing that could be considered harmful service rivalry or anything 
of thekind. It is an Army responsibility. 

Now, let’s take the next exhibit in point with this matter. We get 
into the Thor Jupiter controversy. 

In Secretary Wilson’s memorandum of November 26, 1956, he as- 
signed responsibility to the Air Force for all land-based 1,500-mile 
missiles. This included the Army’s Jupiter as well as the Thor under 
development by the Air Force. 

So from that date on, the Army knew that it was denied the right 
to — the 1,500-mile Jupiter or any other 1,500-mile missile in the 
field. 

However, they were given the authority to proceed with the develop- 
ment of it. Since Secretary McElroy has assumed office, he has given 
the additional authority to proceed from development into production 
of the Jupiter by the Army, even though the Army will not use it. 

Now, in the first place, Mr. Secretary, the Jupiter and the Thor 
are quite similar; are they not? They are identical as to purpose and 
quite similar as to major components / 

Secretary McEtroy. Quite similar. 

Mr. Smart. So that there is not much to argue about on that par- 
ticular point. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, there are people who would—— 

Mr. Smarr. People who will argue about it, but in your judgment 
there is not much to argue as between the two weapons ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, we expect and hope that we will have 
2 operational IRBM’s although, of course, we have placed the order for 
the 2 instead of placing an order for 1 only, because of the fact that 
the development programs are not complete. 

Mr. Smarr. Let’s go back to about October-November of 1955. 
Approximately a year prior to Mr. Wilson’s decision, which took the 
Army out of the 1,500-mile missile business, the Army created the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency at Redstone. They had spent a very 
large sum of money and a great deal of effort in attempting to de- 
velop the Jupiter. At the same time, the Air Force was moving 
forward with the Thor. 

Now, at that point Mr. Secretary—this is a matter of human na- 
ture—do you feel that the Army was justified in feeling that they 
were going to have an operational responsibility for the Jupiter ? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t know. I wasn’t here then. Certainly, 
there are understandings with which I am not familiar. 

Mr. Smart. I thought that since assuming office you had become 
aware of the depth of the argument, some of which must have rubbed 
off on you, sir. I thought you must have come to an awareness that 
the Army certainly thought it was going to operate the 1,500-mile 
Jupiter missile. 

Whether or not it had any right to assume anything, it was then in 
the Jupiter business. It was spending its time and money and had 
created a new agency to develop it. Therefore, I would assume that 
the Army had very much of a conviction that it would be permitted 
to operate it. 
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Secretary McExroy. I think they were certainly hoping to be se- 
lected. 

Mr: Smarr. Now, do you consider that the Army has any use for a 
1,500-mile missile under its roles and missions as they are presently 
set forth? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I am advised by my military advisers 
that they do not have. 

Mr. Smarr. In other words, the Joint Chiefs of Staff say “No” 

(Secretary McElroy nods.) 

Mr. Smarr. Is this a unanimous opinion on the part of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, or is this a split decision ¢ 

General Twin1ne. That decision you talked about in 1955 was made 
by the Chiefs, and the recommendation was that the development of 
a ship-based 1,500-mile missile be assigned to the Navy and the devel- 
opment of the land-based one be under the Air Force. 

Mr. Huppieston. Mr. Chairman, will the witness speak a little 
louder ? 

Mr. Brooxs. General, if you would speak a little louder? I didn’t 
catch your answer, either. 

General Twintnc. The recommendation was made by the Chiefs 
in 1955 that there be a land version and a sea-based version of the 
IRBM, and a majority recommended, in accordance with roles and 
missions presently assigned or those which might logically be assigned 
in the foreseeable future, that the Navy had a valid requirement. for 
development and use of a ship-based IRBM while the Air Force had a 
similar requirement for a land-based IRBM. The majority felt that 
the Army had no valid requirement for an IRBM capability and 
should get out of the business. 

The Chiefs’ views were forwarded to. the Secretary of Defense on 
the 2d of November. 

Mr. Smart. Of what year, sir? 

General Twrntna. 1955. 

Mr. Smarr. In 1955, this decision was made? But was it again 
enunciated—it is included as a part of Mr. Wilson’s memor andum of 
November 26, 1956, General Twining. 

General Twrnrnc. Yes, sir: it was in there again. 

Mr. Sorart. But this isa repetition. 

General Twrntnc. That is right, insofar as operational employment 
is concerned. 

Mr. Smarr. Of a decision of the previous year. 

General Twrntne. That is right. A decision was not made on this. 
The Chiefs recommended to the Secretary of Defense in 1955 that 
such a decision be made, but the Army still carried on and the Air 
Force still carried on, so the controversy continued. Had the decision 
been made then, in 1955, it would have stopped right then. That 
is the point Mr. Smart is bringing out. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, Mr. Secretary, do you feel that it is normal for a 
military service to want to apply its money and its effort and things 
of that character on weapons systems for which they will have no 
operational responsibility ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I wouldn’t think it should be. 

Mr. Smarr. It is not a normal human reaction, is it. to spend your 
substance and your money and everything else on missiles or weapons 
that are not common to your own mission ¢ 
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Secretary McEtroy. Except, of course, the mission that you have is 
a judgment of your own, sometimes, and that is one of the points 1 
have made in connection with this agency that we are proposing. 

Your judgment of mission in a time when weapons are changing 
very rapidly may also change with some considerable speed. 

For example, I don’t expect it about to happen, and I am pretty 
sure General Twining does not, but we have an Air Force, 

An air force has been people in airplanes. Now, we suddenly have 
missiles. Some people, who speak more confidently than we, would 
feel that the missile is going to have some displacing effect on the 
airplane. 

It is quite natural, it seems to me, that under those circumstances an 
important arm of the Military Establishment should wonder about 
what its future mission should be. And probably the same thing is 
true nabout the other services. 

In a time of rapidly evolving weapons systems, many of which, as 
I pointed out, do not have any obvious tie-in with any particular serv- 
ice in its traditional role, each part of the service is undoubtedly won- 
dering, what is our future role. 

Mr. Swarr. Undoubtedly your recent decision to give the Army 
some more latitude in the development of a smaller solid-propellant 
missile has relieved some of the Army feeling on this matter. But, 
prior to that decision, did you feel, on the basis of all you heard about 
Jupiter and Thor and the people you talked to about the relationship 
between the Army and the Air Force on these two competing missiles, 
that this situation represented harmful rivalry between these services ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I have said consistently that there were 
aspects of that rivalry which I think were not entirely healthy, but I 
have also said—and I can’t prove this—that I do not believe that there 
was any delay in the development of the IRBM for this country’s 
use because of this rivalry. 

I think it could be equally well maintained that the output of effort 
by the individual services in their development work might even have 
accelerated the development of an operational IRBM. 

Mr. Smarr. Let me inquire as to your decision on continuing into 
production both the Jupiter and the Thor. Is the essence of that 
decision that, of the first —-—— squadrons to be deployed in the field, 
——— will be Jupiter and — will be Thor? 

Secretary McExroy. That is our intention. 

Mr. Smarr. And I think you have previously testified, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that the basis of that decision was perhaps two points. One 
was that, in your judgment and in the judgment of Mr. Holaday— 
and this decision went to the White House—neither one of them had 
been sufficiently tested to guarantee a result, and, secondly, that you 
felt that the obtaining of an operational 1,500-mile missile at the 
earliest practical moment was of such importance that you elected to 
go forward with both systems, into production and into operation. 
Is that right, sir? 

Secretary McEiroy. That isa good statement. 

Mr. Smart. Now, it is alleged that the Thor missile had been pro- 
ceeding on the basis of a weapons system, which would mean that 
not only the missile but the production capability, the method of field 
deployment, the table of organization to man the missiles, and all 
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other aspects of a completely integrated weapons system would move 
forward in proper phase in the Thor program. 

On the other hand, it is alleged that the principal effort in the 
Jupiter program had been to develop an operational Jupiter missile 
without simultaneously planning and accomplishing all of the other 
requirements which would develop the Jupiter into a weapons sys- 
tem in an orderly fashion. 

Is that an accurate statement as to the 2 different philosophies 
back of the 2 weapons? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t believe that that would be agreed to 
at all by the Army, Mr. Smart. These things all, as you know, 
have interpretations. 

Mr. Smart. Well, let’s get to a more specific point. It is alleged 
that the table of organization of the number of men and officers which 
will man the Jupiter weapon is some more men than are pres- 
ently scheduled to man the Thor weapon. Have you reviewed that 
point and is that accurate or inaccurate ¢ 

Secretary McExtroy. I ean’t answer that question. I will get you 
the answer, but I can’t answer that question. 

Mr. Huppreston. Can General Twining answer the question ? 

Mr. Smarr. Can you answer it, General Twining? 

General Twrntne. I understand as far as the numbers that is 
eorrect. But I don’t know what they include, what type of an organi- 
zation. ‘Their organization might go beyond what the Air Force one 
does, and does something else, but I understand the number is about 
in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Smarr. Members of the committee, I want to reiterate at this 
point, the point I am striving to develop. I am not criticizing a 

ecision. That is not my function. I am merely pointing out the 
things that happen when a decision is delayed. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Smart, I think the expert is here now. 

Will it be advisable to proceed with him in the interest of saving 
time / 

Mr. Gavin. Just before we proceed here, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. Wait. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, may I say this? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. I have just about 5 more questions, and I could finish 
this point and I believe-——— 

Mr. Brooxs. Fine. Then proceed, and then Mr. Gavin wants to ask 
some questions. We will goaround. 

Mr. Gavin. You have given us the development of the Jupiter and 
the Thor. I wonder if you would give us a brief accounting of the 
development of the Atlas ? 

Mr. Smart. Well, Mr. Gavin, we will have here the precise informa- 
tion on that tomorrow morning, with Secretary Quarles and Mr. Hola- 
day. I would hope—— 

Mr. Gavin. What? 

Mr. Smarr. They have that information at their fingertips. It will 
be availabio in all details to the committee tomorrow morning, if you 
will be kind enough to defer it. 

Mr. Gussrer. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. I think this. We had better proceed and get the five 
questions he still has to ask there and then we can go ahead. 
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Mr. Gupsrr. May I ask a 10-second question of counsel? What was 
the name of the missile which you said, Mr. Smart, had been taken— 
had been developed by the Air Force and taken over by the Army ? 

Mr. Smart. That was the Talos missile. 

Mr. Gupser. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, proceed, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. It would seem obvious, would it not, Mr. Secretary, 
that since we are going into production with both Thor and Jupiter, 
and plan to deploy both of them in the field, and since all of the 
equipment, parts, and components are certainly not interchangeable, 
that, therefore, we will have to establish 2 separate supply systems to 
maintain the 2 different missile systems? Isn’t that just automatic ? 

Secretary McExroy. It will be true with many of the things. We 
are trying to work out as many common parts as possible, but that is 
part of the additional cost. 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McE roy. As you say we will have to have 2 supply 
systems in order to take care of the 2 missiles and to support them. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, I hear the allegation—as a matter of fact it 
has been testified to under oath—that to establish —-—— Thor squad- 
rons and Jupiter squadrons rather than ———— Thor squad- 
rons—or rather all - of them being Thor squadrons ——— would 
cost a minimum of $200 million more than if all ———— of them were to 
be Thor squadrons. 

What is your reaction to that statement, sir? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t think that is out of the ball park. 

I think the figure requires assumptions. We, of course, before this 
decision was made, went as far toward establishment of this figure as 
we could, because we wanted to know what kind of a price we were 
paying in order to accelerate the initial deployment of these interme- 
diate range ballistic missiles by somewhere around 6 or 8 months, and 
the figure would be in the range, I would say, of $150 million to $200 
million. I wouldn’t deny your figure at all, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, we have discussed the Nike-Hercules-Talos con- 
troversy, which was decided in favor of the Army as a point-defense 
weapon. That decision stopped that controversy. 

We have discussed Jupiter-Thor and some of the elements of the 
controversy and, believe me, there are plenty in it. 

The last one I would like to touch on, Mr. Secretary, is the anti- 
missile missile. 

The Army is now developing the Army Zeus. The Air Force has 
been developing the Wizard with Convair, for the same purpose— 
an-antimissile missile. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, we are on the threshold of a situation similar 
to those which we have just discussed—Army Hercules versus Air 
Force Talos and Army Jupiter versus Air Force Thor. I have in- 
terviewed the witnesses and the respective departments, as well as 
others, and I can assure the members of this committee that the same 
storm is building up on Zeus versus Wizard as has already occurred 
on past missiles. 5 

Mr. Huppteston. Bob, is there any difference in mission between 
the Nike-Zeus and the Wizard? 
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Mr. Smarr. There is no difference in the mission, sir. The purpose 
of both is to defend against an incoming 1,500-mile or 5,000-mile mis- 
sile, a long-range missile. 

Mr. Huppieston. At what range? 

Mr. Smarr. Regardless of the range of the incoming missile, the 
Zeus and the Wizard will presumably have comparable capabilities in 
the defense against that. 

Mr. Huppieston. Doesn’t that boil down—excuse me for taking 
the time, but doesn’t that boil down to a determination and a defini- 
tion of the terms “point defense” and “area defense” ? 

Mr. Smarr. That was precisely the next question, Mr. Huddleston, 
I was going to ask the Secretary. 

It seems to me that it would be entirely feasible to reach a decision 
now as to whether or not the antimissile missile is a point-defense 
weapon or an area-defense weapon and to so advise the appropriate 
services before we get into another one of these controversies. 

What is your reaction, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary McExroy. I would say if there is one area in which we 
are not enthusiastic about the solution we have among roles and 
missions, it is in the area of continental air defense. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are reviewing that at the present time. 

The division of responsibility between the Air Force and the Army 
is not anything like as clear as just the question of point defense 
and area defense suggestions. 

I am sure Mr. Smart, with his familiarity with this, would realize 
that. 

Who says where a point is and who says where an area is, and who 
particularly says where area is when something is coming along at 
the speed of an ICBM as against the maximum speed that we have 
thought of in the past from an airplane? 

Also, this is in the picture. It may be that the way we are going 
to go for our antimissile defense is by means of a missile that chases 
the incoming missile coming from the opposite direc- 
tion, and reaches out as far as it can to crack it head on before it lands 
on us. But it may be a quite different system. 

And when I say quite different, it may not involve missilry at all, 
or if it does involve missilry it may involve it only for the purpose of 
placing other kind of defenses in the atmosphere. 

Mr. Smart. Now, Mr. Secretary, do you propose to take away from 
the Air Force its development of the Wizard and to take away from 
the Army its development of the Nike-Zeus and put the entire cogni- 
zance of both missiles under your Advanced Research Projects 
Agency ? 

What is the proposal in this regard ? 

Secretary McExroy. The proposal in this regard would be that the 
responsibility for developing a system of defense against missiles, 
either of the IRBM type or the ICBM type, would be placed under 
this Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

It would be assumed that the man who would be responsible for this 
would surround himself with very competent techiting’ advice. 

He would then, I would assume, reach a conclusion as to how he 
felt it desirable to proceed, to either contract with the Army to con- 
tinue the way it is—and, of course, we have told the Army and told 
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the Air Force that we want them to go right ahead with their develop- 
mental work——— 

(Mr. Smart nods. ) 

Secretary McExroy. Without respect to this new Agency, so there 
will be no interruption to development work that is going on. 

I would think that he will from the best technical advice he can get 
from the best scientists in the country determine how we could best 
apgmoechs this problem and then continue with the Army if that is con- 
sidered a sound technical approach, and also, if it is desired to have a 
second approach perhaps continue with the Air Force on certain 
aspects. 

As a matter of fact, we are considering making certain decisions of 
that kind even before the establishment of the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency because we aren’t holding everything up waiting for 
this thing to take form. 

Mr. Smart. I want to make one final point, members of the com- 
mittee, and I don’t want to have anything which I say reflect upon the 
loyalty and spore ie of the people in our defense industries, without 
aon we would be dead. 

But I want to point out that everyone with whom I have talked, 
either in uniform or in civilian clothes, during the course of my 
getting ready for this hearing, frankly concedes that, since industry 
1as a very heavy pees motivation to participate in the development 
and production of these most expensive weapons systems, their rep- 
resentatives make great effort on behalf of their companies. These are 
loyal, personable and able people representing industry, but they are at 
almost every crossroad from the A se to the top of the Pentagon, at 
some place along the line, to bring to bear the best points in behalf of 
their system and in behalf of their company. 

With this in mind, have you had any evidence, Mr. Secretary, that 
the so-called rivalry between the services may well be aided, abetted, 
and encouraged by representatives of industry who are trying to help 
competing military services develop competing weapons systems. 

Secretary McE.roy. I am sure some of that takes place, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. I am glad you answered that way, Mr. Secretary, be- 
cause it is abundantly obvious. é 

Therefore, Mr. Secretary, doesn’t all of this discussion, which we 
are now drawing to a close—doesn’t this point up the overwhelming 
importance of reaching a decision as to i is going to develop ot 
operate a given weapons system well before it ever gets into the hard- 
ware stage when people: become irrevocably committed ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is one of the principles of the operation 
of the advanced research projects agency. 

In the case of weapons systems which do not clearly—where it is 
not clearly indicated that they should be assigned to a particular 
service, the objective is to hold the question of the assignment to a 
service until we are substantially advanced in the research and de- 
velopment stage. The decision can be made at that point and can be 
a final decision. This should under our conception rule out the possi- 
bility of the rivalry that you have talked about and the competition 
what I think is really—well the best you can say about it is it is 
unseemly, 
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Mr. Smarr. I will assure everybody that hasn’t approached it as 
close as I have that the in-fighting on this proposition is not light. 
The blows are heavy because the stakes are high. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you and the members for your indulgence. 

Mr. Brooxs. We will proceed with questions from the committee. 
Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Give us a brief outline on the Atlas now. We have 
heard about the other phases of missiles. Tell us somehing about 
the Atlas, on that development. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Gavin, in the development of this particular point, 
which relates to making timely decisions before we get to the hard- 
ware stage, the Atlas did not come into that matter for the simple 
reason that the Air Force has exclusive development and operational 
control, of both the Atlas and the Titan—the only two 5,000-mile 
ballistic missiles in the entire program. 

The details of the progress—where we stand in development, when 
we go into production, what the production schedule is, can it be ac- 
celerated, and should it be accelerated— will all be covered by Mr. 
Quarles. 

Mr. Gavin. It is an exclusive Air Force project; is that right? 

Mr. Smarr. It is exclusively Air Force. There is no service argu- 
ment about it. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, may I continue, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Brooxs. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. Let me ask you, Mr. Secretary, what seems to be the 
difficulty in this whole picture? We will take Jupiter and Thor. 
There is interservice rivalry; we undersetand that. But why can’t 
they subordinate their feelings and get together and work out these 
problems, as it should be? We have one common objective, and that 
is to build up our defense. Why should this be permitted to 
continue? Why don’t both services get together with the best ideas 
and the best techniques they have and develop the project without 
saying, “I got to have it; we want it,” and there is argument about it ? 
Why o we have that? 

If you are in a corporation, you wouldn’t tolerate that situation for 
1 minute if you had 2 branches or 2 departments that had conflicting 
opinions and squabbling and beefing with one another. You would 
iron it out quick. 

Now, I can’t understand why the three branches of the service 
can’t—we talk about unification. Why can’t they sit down around 
a table, all of them, and work out the project and what we are trying 
to do and reach the objective? Why do we permit that situation to 
exist ? 

Secretary McE roy. Mr. Gavin, to quite some considerable extent 
the kind of thing you are talking about does go on. There are rela- 
tively few areas where this kind of thing goes on. I don’t think you 
will ever find any kind of an organizational structure—and I certainly 
hope that we can improve the one we have—under which you will not 
have competition among the services. In fact, I have been told by 
certain services that there is a good deal of competition within 
services. 

Mr. Gavin. Sure. 

Secretary McExroy. For various parts of the activity. 

Mr. Gavin. I think that is all right. 
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Secretary McExroy, I think, at least from my standpoint, it can 
be overstated, the extent to which it is deleterious to the effective de- 
fense of this country. 

These people are all loyal to the United States, first of all, and I 
think we must always keep that one in mind. And the closing of 
ranks would be very rapid in case of trouble. What is going on is 
primarily something which I believe—and General Twining can ex- 
press his own opinion—is accentuated by this rapid evolution of 
weapons which does seem to make for some uncertainty in each of 
the services as to what the future role of that particular service may 
be, and uncertainty sometimes leads to nervous action and nervous 
action sometimes leads to somewhat unwise action. 

I will repeat again: I think this can be overemphasized. But I 
don’t think, as far as the American people are concerned, there is any 
doubt that they think that this as a really hurtful thing to our defense. 
I think the people in this room, I would suspect, have a far more 
sophisticated approach to it, and for that reason would kind of agree 
with me. 

; , don’t know whether you do or not, but at least that is what I 
eel. 

Do you want to say anything about that, General 

General Twinina. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Gentlemen, your time expired. 

Secretary McEtroy. Do you agree? 

General Twintnc. Yes; Lagree with what the Secretary said. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Kilday wants to wait. 

Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miuier. No questions. 

Mr. Puriern. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Cunningham ? 

Mr. CunntncHam. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. Yes; I will just ask one question. 

Following up Mr. Smart’s point, Mr. Secretary, about industry; 
these projects today, considering the complex nature of our indus- 
tries—Convair is spread all over, General Electric is spread all over, 
and soon. So when we start a project and assign it to one of these 
companies, you would have a part in Massachusetts being produced, a 
part in Ohio, a part in New York, and a part on the west coast. There 
is no feeling on unity as there was on the Manhattan Project, we 
will say, or Redstone or Oak Ridge, whatever it might be. 

Is there any way in the research and development stage that we can 
set up a missile center wherein the immediate proximity all of this 
can be done, rather than farm it out throughout the entire country ? 
In General Electric and these other companies, these projects or very 
smal] parts at the individual plants are not getting the push, and there 
is just no cohesion there. 

Is there any way we can go ahead 

Secretary McExroy. Mr. Bates, I think you would find—perhaps 
you have visited these, but if you haven’t, I think it would be well for 
you to do it if you can ever find the time. . 

The Western Development Agency is such an agency as you were 
talking about. It is the one that is headed by General Schriever, and 
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it is responsible for the entire development program on Thor, Atlas, 
and Titan. 

You have a similar kind of agency or activity at Huntsville for 
Redstone and Jupiter—that kind of program. 

Now, then, I don’t think it makes so much difference if certain of 
this os meme is spread around to different parts of the country. I 
think you would rather 

Mr. Bares. I am talking about research and development now. Not 
production. That is different. 

cee McE:roy. Well, of course, certain—let’s take electronics, 
for example. There may be a better opportunity for electronics re- 
search and development in New England than there is any place else in 
the country. So you wouldn’t want that not to be done wherever 
it can best be accomplished. I am not saying this is true. I am say- 
ing—— 

Mr. Bares. Well, that is true. 

Secretary McExroy. I thought you might think it was true. 
[Laughter.] Certainly there is some very good electronics work 
being done. But I would say, to complete the answer to your ques- 
tions, as I would see it, the point of centralization that is desirable is the 
management—not necessarily where the work is done. And we have 
centralized the management and I think with very good people, in the 
one case outside of Los Angeles there with the Western—I think it is 
called Western Development. 

General Twintnc. That is right. 

Secretary McExtroy. And the Army Research Ballistic Agency, I 
think it is called. 

Mr. Smarr. Army Ballistic Missile Agency, or ABMA. 

Secretary McExtroy. ABMA, all right, which is the one that is 
headed by General Medaris, and, in the civilian capacity, by Dr. 
Von Braun, in Huntsville, Ala. I think you have good management 
of the research and development of the missiles. 

Mr. Bares. I have talked to somebody working on these things 
and their reaction on the particular ones that they were working on 
is quite contrary to the specific cases which you mentioned. They 
said that it is just absolutely impossible, it multiplies the job many 
times when you have the wide separation of function. We are chas- 
ing around here and then we develop something and find out the size 
is a little bit smaller than it should have been, and somebody out here 
wasn’t notified. The whole idea of trying to coordinate a research 
and development program at long range they said is what wastes so 
much of their time. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I don’t know who it is. We would like 
to talk with him specifically and we would be glad to talk with you 
specifically if you would like to pursue it with us, because we would 
like to do whatever is the most efficient way of carrying it out. 

Mr. Bates. Of course, you have done it for Redstone. 

Secretary McExtroy. And we think we have done it for the large 
missiles. Now I think maybe you are talking about some—— 

Mr. Bates. Smaller ones. 

Secretary McExroy. Other types of missiles. 

Mr. Bates. They are operational today, but a lot of money at the 
time could have been saved. 
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Secretary McKExiroy. Oh, I am sure that is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Members of the committee, the counsel is here now. 
Is it the pleasure to suspend these questions for the time being? 

If there is no objection, we will hear the counsel and then proceed 
to the question. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, I would remind you to administer the 
oath to all witnesses. 

Hold up your hand, Mr. Dechert. 

Mr. Brooxs. Hold up your hand. Do you solemnly swear the 
testimony you are about to give to this committee will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Decuert. I do, sir. 

(Mr. Kilday aside. ) 

Mr. Decuert. My name is Robert Dechert, I am General Counsel 
of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Dechert, we think you can respond to that all right. 
We have been waiting on you, as the committee knew you were de- 
tained. You havea presentation to make. 

Now, Mr. Smart, are you going to ask the questions ? 

Mr. Smarr. If I may just delineate the problem, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dechert, questions have been raised Sn as to legal authority— 
two questions of legal authority relating to the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. The first is as to the legal authority for consti- 
tuting the Advanced Research Projects Agency on an operational 
basis within the Department of Defense and outside of the military 
departments. 

(Question 2: What authority is there in the law, in existing law, for 
the construction of facilities, research and development and test fa- 
cilities for this agency, other than that which is contained in the 
submittal for the supplemental appropriation act? 

Mr. Decuert. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
basic answer to this question comes in the National Security Act of 
1947, as amended. 

You gentlemen, of course, are vastly more familiar than I with the 
history of this act, and with the reasons which lay behind it. But 
anyone reading that act can see that it was intended from that point 
on that there be a Secretary of Defense who would run the affairs of 
the country with respect to the management of the entire defense 
organization, subject only to such restrictions as were placed in that 
act upon his management. 

This was amply brought out in the history of the act and in subse- 
quent discussions, of which I will read a bit in a minute. 

But, as I said, it seems perfectly clear that this was intended as a 
matter of deliberate policy, to create a person who would be able 
himself to see that this business of the country, its most vital business 
for survival, was run. 

In order to do that, he has to have the power to run it. He can’t 
merely be an umpire or a referee. And there is no indication, in my 
judgment, in the act that he was intended merely to have that status. 
He was intended to be the person who would run it. 

The question which was asked me implies that there were restric- 
tions placed upon him in the act which forbade him to operate. 
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I see no evidence whatsoever of any such restrictions. The only 
evidence of that kind is in connection with the prohibition against 
his transferring combatant functions without the approval of the 
Congress itself. There is further prohibition against making sub- 
stantial transfers of noncombatant pactioke within the Department 
of Defense in any way without reporting to this committee. The 
latter requirement is for a report, but this is not a prohibition or posi- 
tive limitation upon his power to act. 

The implication that he can’t, himself, make any contract, that he 
can’t buy pencils, he can’t buy ‘ink, he can’t hire anybody, ‘he can’t 
go out ei make contracts for some such new project, whether for 
a few dollars or a million dollars, if appropriate, is, in my opinion, 
not in any sense justified by the language of the act or the legislative 
history itself. 

First, as to the history of the act. When we come to the National 
Security Act, the very words which deal with this are in section 
202 (b), There are only two sentences. The first sentence reads: 

The Secretary of Defense shall be the principal assistant to the President in 
all matters relating to the Department of Defense. 


The second sentence says: 


Under the direction of the President and subject to the provisions of this Act, 
he shall have direction, authority, and control over the Department of Defense. 
You gentlemen will remember that at one time there was the word 
“general” in there— 
he shall have general direction, authority, and control over the Department of 
Defense. 

Conceivably, from the use of the word “general” there might have 
been an implication that he shall not have | specific power. 1 do not 
agree that that would have been a proper implication, but it is con- 
ceivably that there might have been such an implication. But the 
Congress removed the word “general” in 1949. So, by the very act 
of removing that word “general” they eliminated any possibility of 
such implication now. 

So, we now find in this sentence that— 
under the direction of the President and subject to the provisions of this Act, 
he skall have direction, authority, and control over the Department of Defense. 

I know no words that could be more all inclusive than the expres- 
sion “direction, authority, and control.” And the earlier provisions 
of this act, in establishing the Department of Defense, say that— 

There shall be within the Department of Defense the three departments repre- 
sented by the military services, which shall be “military departments in lieu 
of their prior status as executive departments.” 

Therefore, it is perfectly clear that these military departments have 
now been made part of the Dep: irtment of Defense. 

I have indicated that there is in this statute, immediately following 
the section which I read, the limitation with respect to combatant 
functions, in section 202 (c) (1), and I quote: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, the combatant function as- 
Signed to the military services by section 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), and 208 (f) 
hereof, shall not be transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated. 

That is the specific limitation upon these very broad grants which 
were earlier given. 





I say, parenthetically, that, this specific limitation is, In my judg- 
ment, not involved in the matter which is here under consideration. 
This present matter is not a combatant function in any sense, by very 
definition. 

It is something that is exploratory; it is leading up to whatever it 
may lead up to; and the Secretary of Defense has plainly stated that 
when the operation of this new Agency reaches the point that it has 
something that can be utilized for combat purposes, his present inten- 
tion, under the present law, is to see that it 1s transferred to one of 
the military departments. That is when it becomes a combatant func- 
tion. 

It nay be a brandnew combatant function that has never existed, 
and therefore, actually, it might not even be within that limitation. 
But, if we assume that it is an outgrowth of some present combatant 
function, then it would be within the limitation. 

In any event, this matter of which we are talking is not within that 
limitation. 

Therefore, the only limitation upon this matter is the provision 
requiring a report, and such a report is intended to be made as soon as 
the exact language of the directive is worked out. This is, as you know, 
still a matter of discussion within the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, subject to further developments. 

This is supplemented by the language of title 5, United States Code, 
section 22, which deals generally with departments within the Gov- 
ernment. This states that the— 
head of each department is authorized to prescribe regulations not inconsistent 
with law for the government of his department, the conduct of its officers and 
clerks— 
and so on. 

This provision recognizes that the departments, the executive branch 
of the Government, must operate, and in operating, subject only to such 
restrictions as the Congress may have aed upon ate manner of 
operating, they must have the power to operate, or else they become, 
by definition, useless and ineffective. 

The chairman of this committee has brought these matters out in 
discussions that took place in connection with 1949 changes in this act. 
The following statement was made by Chairman Vinson in the Con- 
gressional Record of August 2, 1949, on pages 10742 and 10743, which, 
I think, throws a very clear light on the meaning of this phrase which 
I read, the phrase that reads, “direction, authority, and control.” 

This extract is about a page, and, if I may, sir, I would like to read 
this because of its effect on this very question. 

Mr. Brooks. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Decuert. This is Chairman Vinson speaking at that time: 

Then the legislation provides that within certain limitations which I will 
explain in just a minute, the Secretary of Defense “shall have direction, authority, 
and control over the Department of Defense.” 

This provision had the approval of the House committee and was in the Senate 
bill as well. It is endorsed by the Hoover Commission, the Eberstadt task force, 
the Secretary of Defense, and President. 


This sentence giving the Secretary direction, authority, and control is the heart 
of this legislation. 
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Certain things omitted. Then it goes on: 


No longer can there be any doubt that this Congress wants the Secretary of 
Defense to run the Department of Defense. In order that there can be no doubt 
as to what direction, authority, and control mean, I want to give you the definition 
of those words as contained in the third edition of Black’s Law Dictionary. 

“Direction” means “the act of governing, management, superintends.” 

“Authority” means “legal power; a right to command or act; the right and 
power of public office to require obedience to their orders lawfully issued in the 
scope of their public duties.” 

“Control” means “power or authority to manage, direct, superintend, restrict, 
regulate direct, govern, administer, or oversee.” 


Then carrying on with Chairman Vinson’s language : 


So, under this law, the Secretary of Defense is to have clear-cut authority to run 
the Department of Defense. 


There is one other similar statement that I would like to read, 
although there are a number of these. These words are in the full 


committee hearings on H. R. 5632, as to the conference report, on pages 
3799 and 3800. 


Mr. Jounson. * * * Would this provision allow him to abolish or curtail either 
one of those, without any statutory authority? 

The CuarrRMan. Yes, sir. This act allows him to transfer, reassign, abolish, 
or consolidate any activities. The only thing that we can do is to get a report 
and then if we don’t agree with him we must take some action in the form of a 
resolution to prohibit it from actually happening. 

Now, to relate this in one sentence, then, to the first question that 
was asked me. 

I believe that this sweeping authority must carry with it the ability 
to make the Department of Defense and its business work. 

I see in this a clear grant, therefore, of the right to do these things; 
you pick the best man in the country you can find and you tell him to 
carry forward, and you have to leave to his judgment, subject only to 
such restrictions as have been made by law, the question of the best 
manner of carrying forward, subject to the fact, further, that he re- 
ports certain matters to you, and if you don’t agree you can come and 
ask him why he is doing it. 

Now, the second question, as I recall, related to whether certain 

lants or other physical facilities could be built if there was no author- 
ization for them except in the appropriation act; Is that correct ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Decuert. These, I take it, are not the facilities which are spe- 
cifically included under the supplemental appropriation, which was 
asked the other day? ‘There isa proposal now pending for authoriza- 
tion for those facilities. But now you are talking, as I gather, about 
the question of whether, if it seemed desirable in connection with space 
activities, the agency in charge of this could set up a shed or a factory 
in which these things could be carried on ? 

Secretary McExroy. Or a laboratory. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, let’s read the language in the supplemental ap- 
propriation submitted. For the Advanced Research Projects Agency : 

For expenses necessary for the Advanced Research Projects Agency, including 
acquisition and construction of such research, development, and test facilities 


and equipment as may be authorized by the Secretary of Defense to remain 
available until expended, $10 million. 
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Mr. Decuerr. The word “acquisition” was intended, as it indicates, 
to cover the acquiring of the ability to utilize these things by whatever 
means they were acquired. 

They may be offered free of charge by a university. They may be 
offered for rent. They may be subject to the posibility of construction 
with this money itself as a brandnew facility to be owned by the Gov- 
ernment. 

If the latter course is followed, of course, in my judgment, you 
would have to follow the pattern which relates to all military con- 
struction. 

If you were going to build something new, then you would probably 
have to get an authorization bill, as we are now seeking to obtain in 
connection with the supplemental appropriation bill which is now 
before the House, in connection with which there is a specific statute 
proposed to cover the authorization to build the things for which 
money is provided in that appropriation bill. 

If one limits the question merely to the right to buy a piece of prop- 
erty and build a brandnew plant, I say that that right is subject to 
all the restrictions which normally surround the purchase or erection 
of buildings for use of the Department of Defense. 

But the word which was used in the question presented to me was 
“acquisition.” I have indicated that is a very much broader word, 
and it might well be that through one of these other courses, gift, loan, 
or lease at $1 per year, this kind of thing could be acquired without 
further authorizing legislation. 

I hope that answers the question. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, I am still in the ball park, but out in left field let’s 
put it that way. Do you say that under this language in the supple- 
mental appropriation request, that the use of the word “acquisition” 
will give the Secretary of Defense the authority to go out and acquire 
100 acres of land upon which to build a plant, without specific authori- 
zation on the part of the Congress ? 

Mr. Decuerr. No, I don’t think so. But isn’t that in the authoriza- 
tion bill which is now before you—isn’t there a general language seek- 
ing that ¢ 

Perhaps I am wrong about that. 

Mr. Smart. I think the authority conferred in the legislation au- 
thorizing industrial construction relates only to the military depart- 
ments. That bill has no relation to our military construction author- 
ization bills. 

Mr. Decuertr. Then we would have to get consent under another 
statute, I think. 

Mr. Smarr. This is the time to find out where we stand. Because I 
think we are faced with this situation : We must interpret this language 
now and let everybody understand where he is going, the extent of 
his legal authority and limitations. If the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill in its present form is passed without further word on the 
part of the Congress, the Comptroller General of the United States 
is going to say “This is your authority to do these things.” And I 
don’t think the appropriation bill should be as is intended to confer 
any such authority. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, can I use my time at this point ? 

Mr. Brooks. Are you through, Mr. Smart? 
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Mr. Smart. Iam through, indeed. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Kilday passed his time and he asks permission to 
use it now. 

Mr. Kitpay. The time is drawing to a close, and I would like to ask 
you this. As I understand, Mr. Dechert, it is your opinion, legal 
opinion, that under title V and the National Security Act as amended, 
and the various provisions, that Congress having created a Cabinet 
position of Secretary of Defense and a Department of Defense, that 
then the Secretary of Defense has the powers that would adhere to the 
head of a department of our Government, except in those instances in 
which his power has been restricted or denied or prehibited ? 

Mr. Decuert. That is right, sir. 

pone Kirpay. I would assume that counsel could produce some very 

espectable authority for his opinion. 

am not willing to accept it with my idea of the history of this 
thing as it has gone on, and some other provisions, such as the one that 
the Departments of the Army, Nav ry; and Air Force shall be separately 
administered by their respective Secretaries, under the direction, au- 
thority, and control—but being very practical, Mr. Chairman, we have 
a new Secretary of Defense and everyone here has expressed them- 
selves as being highly pleased with the manner in which he is getting 
started. 

He has announced the establishment of the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. The President, in his message on the state of the 
Union, referred to these weapons that belong to neither service and 
should be developed separately from any of them. 

Being very practical, it is going to be done. I don’t think we should 
handicap a new Secretary by doing anything to prevent it. Time is 
of the essence. 

I think the practical thing for us to do is to get together with 
counsel of the Defense Department and members of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations handling the supplemental bill, and that we agree 
on language to go into the appropriation bill—because time may not 
permit it being done any other way—which would specifically say the 
Secretary of Defense is hereby authorized to esetablish the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency, and that the same shall have authority to 
do what you feel you have to do and put the full authorization right 
into that appropriation bill as permanent law. 

Then we avoid all the debate on the nature of the Department of 
Defense, the legal powers, the authorities, the limitations, and every- 
thing else, and we just simply, openly, and aboveboard, authorize this 
agency with all of the powers that the Secretary says he needs to oper- 
ate it. 

Now, why wouldn’t that work ? 

Secretary McExroy. It sounds very constructive to me. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have an answer, sir, to that ? 

Mr. Decuert. If it were done that way, I would like to be very sure 
that the language wasn’t such as to imply that it was necessary to be 
dorie that way. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, can I be heard on that ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Wait. Just a moment. 

Mr. Hardy, we have gotten down to Mr. Hébert, I think, as the next 
one. We are just going around. Everybody has 5 minutes. 
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Mr. Harpy. All right. 

Mr. Decuerrt. It seems to me, as I say, sir, if we are going to have 
the Secretary of Defense function, he must have this scope which I be- 
lieve he does have. I think it would be very helpful, as Mr. Kilday has 
indicated, to avoid a debate on this subject. But I wouldn’t like, in the 
course of avoiding it, to place the situation in such a position that 
other things that we wanted to do later couldn’t be done without specific 
authorization. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, on the other hand, we don’t want to take the 
other position, either. 

Mr. Decuert. I know. That is why I say the language would have 
to be carefully worked out. 

Mr. Kitpay. Just the granting of specific authority to the Secre- 
tary to do everything he has asked for, I should think, would satisfy 
everybody in the Department of Defense. If I get half of what I as 
for, I am generally satisfied. If you get all of it, you ought to be 
highly ate 

r. Brooxs. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Hésert. Mr. Secretary, I just want to establish one thought 
of policy. I have listened to your counsel. Of course, you recognize 
and readily admit that counsel’s legal opinion is merely an opinion. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Mr. Hésert. And is not binding upon what the law actually is. 
You are in agreement there? 

Secretary McExroy. (Nods.) 

Mr. Hépert. Now in connection with counsel’s interpretation of 
the act and the history of it, I certainly can’t share that opinion, and 
I was here when the act was written. At no time—and I don’t think 
that Mr. Vinson’s remarks on the floor of the House are in conflict 
with the intent of the Congress in the passage of the act, wherein 
direction, control and authority were powers granted to the Secretary 
of Defense. But nowhere in the act does it give the Secretary of 
Defense, as I read it, the authority to go out and create a new agency 
with all power of contractual obligations, such as acquisition of land, 
or any other type of contract of that nature. 

Now, the thing that disturbs me is that every time—and the history 
will show that every time these matters are brought before this com- 
mittee it is under the veil or cloak of an urgency. We then find that 
the camel has his nose under the tent, and when we wake up we find 
out that we have just thrown all our authority and control away. 
And I think that has been emphasized by the counsel in reply to Mr. 
Kilday, that he wants such language in there that he doesn’t have to 
come back here and get. specific authorization for certain matters 
which may come up in the future. 

I recognize the urgency that confronts us, but I certainly, for one, 
am not going to give solace or consent to any loose language which 
will further take away the authority of this particular committee 
and the Congress. 

That is all, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Hess ? 

Mr. Hess. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux ¢ 

Mr. Devereux. No questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead ? 
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Mr. Harpy. Could I ask? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I want to comment along the same line 
that Mr. Hébert has just commented. The counsel has drawn a most 
strained and far-reaching opinion here and he wants to assume for 
the Secretary of Defense all of the authority of this committee. 

Now, I sat with the committee that first considered the National 
Security Act. I was at that time on the Expenditures Committee, 
which handled the original act. And I must say that at no time dur- 
ing the period that I have been in Congress have I ever heard any- 
body draw such a strained interpretation as counsel put on this awhile 
ago. 
Mew, I am not going to sit here and let any broad opinion on the 
eer history of the National Security Act go unchallenged. 
This is far-reaching and we ought not even to permit such an expres- 
sion to stay in the record, because it attempts to take away from this 
committee and from the Congress the authority which it has and to 
arrogate to the Department or to the Secretary of Defense authority 
the Congress never intended. 

That whole interpretation that has been put in there by counsel is 
far-fetched and far-reaching, and ought not to be permitted to stay 
in the record. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooxs. Mrs. St. George is next. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bennett? 

Mr. Bennetr. No questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Lankford ? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I have one short question I would like to address 
to the Secretary, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, as I gather, this Advanced Research Projects 
Agency is sort of a basic research agency; they would work with 
something until it looked as if it were going to develop into a weap- 
ons system. At that point, the project would be turned over to one 
of the military services. 

Now, who makes the decision first as to whether this is going to 
turn into a weapons system; and secondly, which of the milita 
services shall get it? Is that made by ARPA itself, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, or the two working together through the Secretary ? 

Secretary McExroy. The decision as to whether it is a weapons sys- 
tem is something that would be determined by the agency with its 
scientific advisers, but working along, as you would assume, with the 
Joint Chiefs as it develops. The determination of the deploying 
agency would be made by the Secretary of Defense, and I would as- 
sume on the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Certainly, if I were 
the Secretary of Defense at the time, I would consult the Joint Chiefs 
as to their recommendation as to who would be most appropriately 
the deploying agency. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I will address this question to counsel. Today if the 
Army wanted to get 1,000 acres of land, say, for $1 million, for any 
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establishment, they would have to come before this committee; that 
is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Decuerrt. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And you maintain the Defense Department would not 
have to do the same thing? 

Mr. Drcuert. No, sir. I apparently didn’t make myself clear on 
that. I said that in the matter of buying of land we would be gov- 
erned by all the regular procedures, which would mean that we would 
have to come here. But the word in the question addressed to me was 
“acquisition,” and that word is broader than buying land. It includes 
accepting a gift. It includes renting a space. 

Mr. Bray. I believe renting space even comes before this committee, 
if a certain amount is involved ; am I not correct in that ? 

[ Chorus of “Correct.” | 

Mr. Smart. That is correct, if it involves a rental of $25,000 or 
more annually. 

Mr. Bray. Then you are not asking any more authority for the 
Department of Defense in the matter of acquisition of land or any other 
rights than what the Department of the Army would have to go 
through, or Navy, are you? 

Mr. Decuert. That is exactly right, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And you would have no objection—in fact, I believe that 
you ponte desire legislation to make sure you had that right, wouldn’t 
you! 

” Mr. Decuert. Exactly. 

Mr. Bray. Then what would be your objection to such legislation ? 

Mr. Decuert. I don’t object to that, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I am a lawyer myself, and I realize sometimes among 
lawyers we get pretty involved in splitting hairs. 

Mr. Gavin. How right you are. 

Mr. Bray. Can you explain your objection to what Mr. Kilday 
suggests? 

Mr. Decuert. I am afraid I didn’t make myself plain. It wasn’t 
any thought on that ground. The thing I said I thought we ought 
to be clear about was that the question of setting up such an agency 
at all shouldn’t be so dealt with as to indicate that it couldn’t be done 
without specific statutory authority. 

Mr. Bray. Well, now 

Mr. Decuert. Now, the question of the acquisition of land: I think 
it would be entirely appropriate to say that that shall be governed by 
the regular procedures. 

Mr. Bray. Well, then—I don’t want to pursue this endlessly, but I 
can’t possibly see your objection to giving you the same authority for 
~ acquisition of land as say—exactly the same as the Army or Navy 

as. 

Mr. Decuert. No; I think that is fine. 

Mr. Bray. If you already have it, which I do not believe you do, 
but if you already have it, certain authority would not injure you 
any. 

Mr. Decuert. No; I thoroughly agree with that, sir. 

If we are only talking about the land acquisition, I think it is en- 
tirely appropriate to write into this the statement that we shall be 
subject to the same restricticns. 
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Mr. Bray. But weren’t you aware that the same thing applied to 
leases ? 

Mr. Decuert. It doesn’t apply to all leases, sir. 

If we wanted to go out and rent an office for $200 a month or some- 
thing like that, it doesn’t apply. 

Mr. Bray. Wait a minute. 

It applies to leases if $25,000 or more is involved, because I know 
on our real estate subcommittee we spend a lot. of time going over those 
leases. 

Mr. Decuert. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. Weren’t you aware that that was the law ? 

Mr. Decuerr. Yes, sir. 

But what I am saying only is 

Mr. Bray. Why should you-— 

Mr. Decuert. Lam sorry. 

What I am saying only is that we would in the question of acquisi- 
tion of real estate be subject to all the normal restrictions on acquisi- 
tion, whether those restrictions are with respect to buying, as to which 
most of them are, or whether they are with respect to leasing when 
the amount is over a certain amount. 

But I did indicate that the word “acquisition” is so broad that there 
are some things you can do under that word that I think do not re- 
quire—— 

Mr. Bray. I doubt whether you can purchase anything without the 
money being appropriated, can you? 

Mr. Decuert. No. But the question was whether after the money 
has been appropriated, we also need an authorization act. At least, 
that is what I understood. And there are some things that do not re- 
quire an authorization act. 

Mr. Bray. That is certainly correct. 

That is all. 

Mr. Decuert. May I say, sir, one other thing ? 

This view which I have expressed here is not anything new. 

This copy of the committee print dated December 15, 1956, of the 
National Security Act of 1947, as amended, has, on pages 62 to 65, 
the legal opinion concerning the power and authority of the Secretary 
of Defense, which is signed by Struve Hensel as Counsel for the Com- 
mittee on Department of Defense Organization, by Roger Kent as 
General Counsel of the Department of Defense, both of whom held 
these or similar positions under the previous administration, and by 
Frank X. Brown, Assistant General Counsel. 

What I have said is in substance what they said there. 

Mr. Brooxs. Counsel has asked me to ask a question. 

Tam going to take this time to ask the question, or read it. 

The problem involved in the creation of the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency is one of roles and missions, which are defined by law. 

If such an agency can determine on its own the weapons of the 
future and then assign them to a service for operational purposes, 
it can eventually control all roles and missions. 

Normally, the services determine their requirements and weapons 
as developed to meet these requirements. The proposed agency will 
substitute its own judgment in the future, and that judgment will 
not be based on a service requirement but a single staff or perhaps 
one-man staff decision as to what these requirements will be. 
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Now, Mr. Secretary, what is your comment on that? ; 

Secretary McExtroy. Well, to me this is no different from the kind 
of thing which has been already cited here, of Mr. Wilson assign- 
ing the 1,500-mile missile responsibility to the Air Force. 

I don’t see what the difference is. 

Mr. Brooks. You. mean—of course, I don’t follow your answer 
there. 

Secretary McE roy. Well, maybe I am not understanding the 
question. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary McE roy. But the assigning of the senpens for deploy- 
ment would have to be within whatever specific legal limitations 
there may be, but so long as they are within those legal limitations as 
they are shown in the law, I would assume that the Department of 
Defense, the Secretary of Defense, has that right. 

Mr. Kivpay. Itisstatutory. 

Mr. Brooks. What is your opinion, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Decuerr. I think, sir, just as the Secretary has indicated, 
there is no implication in this document that either the new agency 
or the Secretary of Defense will assign roles and missions that do not 
comply with the law. 

They must comply with the law. 

The Secretary of Defense has the power within the law to make 
these specific assignments. He may or may not exercise that power 
through this agency. I think that it is not implicit in the docu- 
ment that the agency is the one going to make the decision for him. 
I think he makes the decision, and he may or may not call on the 
agency to implement it. 

But certainly he can’t go beyond whatever the law is with respect 
to roles and missions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, I think the implication of this question is that 
we are setting up a 1l-man defense, or we recognize that we have al- 
ready set up a l-man defense. I think that is sort of the implica- 
tion of it. What is your judgment on that? 

Mr. Decuerr. No; I do not think, sir, we have set up a one-man 
defense. 

The statute specifically requires (1) that there can’t be any trans- 
fer of combatant functions without advance approval by an act of 
Congress, (2) that even with respect to noncombatant functions, be- 
fore any transfer becomes effective it must be reported here. But 
for the sake of making progress and getting ahead, you ask a strong 
man with wisdom and judgment and experience to come in and run 
a job and this is part of the necessary function of running that 
job. 

No job can be run by a committee. The committee can give its 
wisdom to lay the rules and to grant authority, but it can’t run it from 
day to day. 

Mr, Brooxs. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huppiestron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, is it a correct statement to say that the matter of the 
establishment of the Advanced Research Projects Agency is still under 
discussion in the Defense Department ? 

Secretary McExroy. It is under discussion or 
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Mr. Hupptesron. Or has it gone beyond the discussion stage and 
are you now in the process of formulating a suitable directive? 

Secretary McEtroy. The directive is settled except at as to 
one word or two, as to whether you should have an “and” or a “but.” 
So in effect, you can say it is settled. What we are at the present time 
doing is trying to find an ideal man to run the show. 

Mr. Huppieston. But the directive has not as yet been issued ? 

Secretary McEtroy. It hasn’t been issued, only because we felt that 
we would prefer to issue the directive at the time we announced the 
appointment of the man. 

Mr. Hvuppiesron. Well, is the issuance of the directive contemplated 
momentarily, just any time ? 

Secretary McExroy. I would say as soon as we can find the right 
man, we plan to do so. 

Now, I am very glad to have this discussion, because this is the first 
time I had realized that anyone had any real question about the legal 
authority of the Department of Defense to do this. 

I think we want to settle that question, and I think—I would hope 
that we could work out something that would satisfy both the point 
of view of our general counsel and of this committee. I think it was 
a very helpful suggestion of Mr. Kilday, that would settle this matter 
very clearly. I have proceeded on the basis that the legal advice, 
which is the legal advice on which I act, has regarded the steps that 
we are about to take as within the law. 

Mr. Huppieston. As soon as a suitable man to fill the job as the 
head of the agency is found, and accepts the appointment, then you 
propose to proceed with the announcement of the directive ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. And at that point we would also 
follow the law and would report this action to the respective 
committees. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. Just one question, Mr. Chairman, which I think may be 
important. Was the question of establishing this Advanced Research 
Projects Agency outside of the military departments but within the 
Department of Defense submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
decision and if so what was their decision or recommendation ? 

Secretary McEnror. I don’t believe it was formally. Was it, Nate? 

General Twinning. No, not for decision. We did comment on the 
plan. 

Secretary McEtroy. No; it was not. 

Mr. Brooxs. I didn’t catch that. 

Secretary McE.roy. No; it was not. 

Mr. Brooks. It was not. 

Secretary McEtroy. It has been discussed informally, but there has 
been no formal submission to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. I want to make this observation. I think Mr. Kilday’s 
suggestion is most excellent and I think that that suggestion should 
be followed. 

I believe this committee has proven of very recent date it can move 
very rapidly when occasion requires. I certainly would not want to 
see the Secretary of Defense hamstrung in any way to proceed with 
his great responsibilities. But I do believe that this matter should 
be worked out in conformity with the suggestion of Mr. Kilday. 
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Because this question strikes at the very heart of our American way 
of life. We are the lawmakers, Congress is the lawmaker, and we 
should never abdicate that authority. 

But I see your viewpoint, too, and as a lawyer I can see that the 
construction put on it by your counsel here is a construction that could 
be put on it, and is supported I think by some logic on his part. Yet, 
I believe that this whole question should not be resolved here just now 
because I think we should spend some more time on it, because it is of 
vital consequence, in my judgment. I believe you can sit down and 
work out some language here that will resolve this question and satisfy 
both sides. 

Secretary McEtroy. I would feel confident of that. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Kitchin? 

Mr. Krrourn. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Hess? 

Mr. Hess. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

(No response.) - 

Mr. Brooks. Did I miss anybody ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brooks. I did miss Mr. Doyle, there. 

Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyix. Mr. Chairman, I was necessarily absent during this 
discussion. I was in my other committee to sales up a quorum. We 
were reporting out important matters. 

I have no questions, 

Mr. Brooxs. Then there are no further questions. 

That being the case, the committee will stand adjourned until 10 
o'clock, toworrow morning, in response to the request of Chairman 
Vinson. 

(At 11: 54 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 10 a. m., 
of the following day, Thursday January 16, 1958.) 


Hovss or REpresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, January 16, 1958. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman (aside). 

The Cuarman. Mr. Secretary, the Armed Services Committee has 
resolved itself into an investigation committee under the authority of 
House Resolution No. 67, 85th Congress. 

Therefore, I will respectfully request that you, Donald Quarles, 
and Brig. Gen, A. W. Betts, please stand and hold up your right hand 
and take the oath. 

You and each of you do solemnly swear that the testimony you 
will give to the Armed Services Committee in the matter now under 
consideration will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ? 

Secretary Quar.es. I do, sir. 

General Berrs. I do. 
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The CuarrMan. Take your seat, Mr. Secretary, and General Betts. 

Now, Mr. Smart, the committee awaits your sles to present the 
phase of the investigation at this point that you desire. 

Mr. Smarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The committee will recall 
that when Secretary McElroy was on the stand, that the heart of the 
first inquiry was a discussion as to where we stood on each of our long- 
range missiles. 

You will further recall that Secretary McElroy requested that that 
sae be deferred until Mr. Quarles and General Betts and Mr. 

oladay were before the committee. 

I think it would be pertinent at this time to go into each one of 
those missiles, have the Secretary give us his judgment as to precisely 
where we stand, not only in the development stage but as to the rate 
of production, as to whether or not the production can or should be 
accelerated. 

Now, Secretary Quarles, let’s start with our family of missiles in 
the 5,000-mile class. With reference to the Atlas missile, what is the 
current projection date as to when it will be operational ¢ 

Secretary Quaries. We expect to achieve first operational capability 
in the Atlas in é 

Mr. Smart. In other words, approximately months from now 
you would say that the Atlas missile will be ready for operational 
deployment ? 

Secretary Quartes. In its first complement. 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

It currently is in the development and testing stage ? 

Secretary QuaRxEs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. What is the currently planned production rate of the 
Atlas on a monthly basis? 

Secretary Quaries. The currently planned production rate is 
a month. 

But I would like to explain sto the committee that when we talk 
about production rates out ahead this way we are talking about things 
that are planning figures, rather than firm and unchangeable figures. 

One has to move into a production plan in procuring long lead-time 
items, and plant facilities for production. 

But I would like to make it clear that when I say - — I don’t 
mean to imply a finality in -. This is where the thing stands in 
our planning today. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, in order that I might understand what you say, 
Mr. Secretary—you say this is not a finality. 

What the American people want to know it, when will a missile, 
ready to shoot, be put out of a factory ? 

Now, maybe this question is too tight. But I don’t quite under- 
stand that response. 

Secretary Quaries. Well, let me amplify. 

The Cuarrman. Talk just a little louder, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Quartes. I am sorry. 

The first deployment, first operational capability, as we say, is to be 
achieved by 


























Now, the missiles of the kind that will be involved in that deploy- 
ment will be turned out of course some months ahead of that time, 
and will be subject to flight test and varying configurations of missiles 
will be flight-tested between now and that time, to prove this design. 
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But the production of flight-tested missiles and the production of 
inventory missiles as we call it, will flow along together through this 
period, diverting more and more to inventory from the flight-test pro- 
gram as you go down the road. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, Mr. Secretary, you state that your current pro- 
duction schedule calls for per month. You are aware that 
there has been criticism leveled from many points that this production 
rate can and should be accelerated. On the first part of that, can 
it be accelerated ? 

Secretary Quartes. It can be accelerated, yes, it can. 

Mr. Smart. By what process? With what we now have or addi- 
tional production lines or tooling, or what ? 

Secretary Quarues. We have factory facilities which could accel- 
erate it. It is a matter of how many shifts, for example, these factory 
facilities are used. It would be a matter of course of procurement in 
advance of long-lead-time items on a schedule to accelerate it. 

The a month program that I mentioned dealt with the pro- 
gram for the production of inventory missiles. We actually are pro- 
ceeding on an a month basis including experimental as well as 
inventory missiles. 

I think I didn’t make that clear, and I would like to correct that 
point. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, you say that it can be—it could be—accelerated 
with currently existing production-line facilities? 

Secretary Quartes. Yes, it could; and it would be a matter of in- 
creasing the hours of employment of these facilities, hours of use. 

Mr. Scie: Now, Mr. Secretary, reverting to my previous state- 
ment, of which you are I am sure aware, that there had been a very 
great deal of criticism on this point, saying that you not only can but 
that you should accelerate this rate of production; what is your re- 
sponse to that, sir? 

Secretary Quaries. Well, my response is that how fast you make 
things at this stage of their development is a matter of judgment in 
which you weigh these factors. If you try to make things too fast 
before you know exactly how to make them, you could get yourself in 
a situation where the final satisfactory product. would flow out less 
rapidly rather than more rapidly by the process of overly speeding 
the effort to make them. 

I can only say that as of today and in the light of the present stage 
of our test and development of this weapon, it is our judgment that we 
have taken already a very substantial risk in the production arrange- 
ments that are going forward and we believe that. we have established 
the optimum schedule even on a high-risk basis. 

We admit, however, that this could always come to look like a wrong 
decision and we might have to modify this as we go down the pant 

But I can only say that it is our best judgment based on a very 
detailed advice of the people in the program, and it, of course, also 
takes into account our ability to prepare bases for the reception of 
these missiles and deployment of them. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Rearetare is the basis for this decision tied pri- 











marily to the defense of the country or to a balanced economy, a bal- 
anced budget, or a fiscal type of concept ¢ 
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Secretary Quarues. It is certainly tied primarily and foremost to 
the defense of the country. 

I wouldn’t like to imply by that that we don’t, in that process, try 
to be as aware of economy in arriving at the result. 

But I can assure you that it is dominated by a sense of urgency in 
the defense of the country and not by economy. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to pass next to the more advanced 5,000- 
mile missile, which is known as the Titan, under development by the 
Martin Co. 

As I understand, Mr. Secretary, the Titan is a more sophisticated 
missile with a 5,000-mile-plus range, which is today approximately 
1 year back of the current state of progress of the Atlas. Is that an 
accurate statement, sir? 

Secretary Quarues. Generally speaking, that is an accurate state- 
ment. 

The 1 year might be debated because it depends a bit on how we 
organize the program, whether it be 1 year more or less. 

Our present plans for deployment of Titan are to start out putting 
it on what we call ———-——— basis. ——. 

It, of course, takes long to engineer and construct emplacements 
of this kind. We, for that reason, are planning somewhat more than 
a year’s interval between the actual deployment of Titan and Atlas. 

We would also like to be sure in Titan, with its somewhat more ad- 
vanced design, that we do in fact develop fully the design potentials 
of this weapon, and we feel that with Atlas available earlier it some- 
what takes the pressure off of Titan and timewise and that it is proper 
for us to do so. 

It is, however, true that from the point of view of the contractor, 
the Martin Co., with principal facilities in Denver for this project, he 
could accelerate the final development and the production of this 
weapon if it were considered wise to do so. 

Since it has not yet flown, we feel that the program as it stands is 
wise as of the moment, and is, of course, subject to revision as time 
goes on. 

Mr. Smarr. What is the production schedule for the Titan? 

Secretary Quaries. Well, we look forward to —-—— or - . 

I believe, is written down here ———— ———— a month on 
Titan as a production schedule. 

At the moment, however, this has significance only in the amount 
of facility, tools, and equipment, that are being authorized and pro- 
cured for this program. 

We are still some time away from the actual buildup of the pipe- 
line of production. 

Mr. Smarr. In connection with that point, let me revert to the Atlas 
for just a moment. Has the Atlas proceeded sufficiently far in the 
development and testing stage to give you reasonable assurance that 
it is going to be an effective operational weapon ? 

Secretary Quarues. I feel that we have that assurance. 

We do not have detailed assurance as to its meeting all of its desired 
characteristics. But this is, of course, not to say that it wouldn't be 
an effective weapon even if it did not initially meet all of its desired 
characteristics, and in that sense I feel assured that it will be an effec- 
tive weapon. 
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Mr. Smarr. And by the same token, you have stated that it is ap- 
proximately 1 year ahead of the Titan ? 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. Now, with that in mind, is it fair to say that you are 
emphasizing Atlas rather than Titan because it is the first 1 of the 
5,000-mile missiles which will come into operational use and that you 
look upon Titan as a follow-on and a backup weapon ? 

Secretary Quarues. That is correct; and we would like, since we 
would have one available for deployment, in this initial phase of 
deployment—we should like to take advantage of, let’s say, the pro- 
tection that gives us and be sure that Titan is well developed and 
well emplaced when we do deploy it. 

Mr. Smarr. And you feel that decision, Mr. Secretary, is consistent 
with the emphasis upon the protection of America, emphasizing Atlas 
as contrasted to Titan ? 

Secretary Quaruzs. I do feel so, because the two weapons perform 
the same mission and this in our judgment is the best organization 
of that mission, to use Atlas first walk bring Titan on as we can be 
sure of it. 

Mr. Smart. Now, in this same range class of weapons, there is one 
air breather known as the Snark. Where do we stand on the Snark? 

Secretary Quartes. Well, the Snark as you say, is an aerodynamic 
or air-breathing intercontinental weapon of some 5,000 nautical miles 
range. It is subsonic in flight, and is actually in the last stages of 
development, and in early production. 

Plans for its deployment have been made by the Air Force, and 
basing plans have been made. 

It is not regarded by us as high a priority project as the ballistic- 
missile project, and will actually come into operational use about the 
same time or even a little later than the ballistic missiles we have 
been talking about. 

Mr. Smart. Now, since the Snark is an air breather, obviously, the 
height to which it may go is limited by the height of our atmosphere? 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. 

That phrase is apt to be misleading, because, of course, we have some 
atmosphere up many dozens, if not a hundred or more miles. So it 
depends on how much atmosphere it needs. 

he Snark will be a relatively high-flying and a relatively high- 
speed subsonic weapon. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, it flies at less than 
not, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. As contrasted to approximately 
of the ICBM? 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, all three of these weapons we have just dis- 
cussed—the Atlas, the Titan, and the Snark—have all been assigned 
to the operational responsibility of the Air Force ? 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. And that is consistent with the functions papers of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, including that of Secretary Wilson’s on 
November 26, 1956 ? 

Secretary Quartes. That is correct. 





or thereabouts, does it 
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Mr. Smarr. So that there is no question of the Air Force fighting 
with the Army or the Navy or anybody else as to who is going to 
operate these weapons ? 

Secretary Quartes. I think that is a fair statement. 

I think I should say that there are people who feel that it would 
be appropriate for the Army to operate long-range weapons of this 
kind, particularly the ballistic ones, as distinguished from the Snark 
aerodynamic type. However, recognizing that there may be such an 
opinion, the statements that Mr. Smart has made are entirely correct, 
that it is accepted doctrine in the Pentagon that this is an Air Force 
mission and they are clearly assigned by a Department of Defense 
directive to the Air Force. 

Mr. Smarr. Let us move to the next area, Mr. Secretary, where 
the situation is not so clearly established. Let’s go to Jupiter and 
Thor. Where does Jupiter stand today in its development process 
by the Army ? 

Secretary Quaries. Jupiter has had some successful test flights, 
not of final configuration of the missile, including test flights of test 
vehicles that are not exactly Jupiter vehicles, which give an engineer 
familiar with the program confidence that the Jupiter missile has 
overcome its main technical obstacles and will be completed as a 
sound and satisfactory development by the Army. 

Mr. Smarr. Would you hazard an opinion as to where it is in the 
development process? I have heard statements that it is 
percent tested. I have others from the departments that it is ——— 
percent tested. Where does it stand in this process, in your judgment, 
Mr. Quarles? 

Secretary Quaries. Well, I would expect that we might fly on the 
test range perhaps as many as ———- ——— and in that sense I 
suppose one could say that it is ———— percent developed. 

But I don’t think that is a fair interpretation of the facts. As I 
said earlier, if one considers the results of flight tests that have been 
held, of laboratory tests and of flight tests of vehicles that are not 
precisely Jupiter vehicles, but do test Jupiter components, then I 
would say that the Jupiter development is more like ———— percent 
complete than it is ——— percent complete. 

Mr. Smarr. Well 

Secretary Quartes. This is an engineering interpretation of it. 

Mr. Smarr. That is what I wanted, Mr. Secretary. 

Of course, this gets you into the area—for instance, of the nose cone 
for the Jupiter. Perhaps the Army had 10 missiles scheduled for 
firing tests of the nose cone, but maybe on the fourth firing they 
tested it to their satisfaction and said, “We have solved the nose cone 
problem 100 percent; therefore, we have six missiles left which we 
ean use for some other phase of the development program”; isn’t 
that right? 

Secretary Quartes. That illustrates the point that I was making, 
with specific reference to the nose cone. 

Mr. Smart. We are to have deployed under the current schedule 
by ——— ———the first units of Jupiter as well as of the Air Force 
Thor; is that correct, sir? 

Secretary Quartes. That is correct. 

That is correct, insofar as availability of Jupiter equipment is 
concerned. 
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Actually, we do not at this moment have basing arrangements ad- 
vanced to such a stage that we can say with confidence that we will 
have bases available to receive these Jupiters at that time. 

But we are still working on that very actively. 

And we, of course, want to have the equipment ready and timed 
to be able to do this if the bases can also be made ready. 

Mr. Smart. I want to jump one step out of course here, Mr. Secre- 
tary. So far as you know, is there any single nation in Europe at 
this moment which has agreed to the deployment of either the Jupiter 
or the Thor on their soil ? 

Mr. Arenps. Will you repeat that question, Bob? 

Excuse me. 

Mr. Smarr. I said, so far as you know, as of this moment, has any 
sovereign nation in Rharope agreed to the deployment of our 1,500- 
mile missiles on their soil ! 

Secretary QUARLEs. .We are right in the process of 
working this out with our NATO allies, or selected ones of them. 
And, of course, there are other places where we have our own bases 
where we might consider deploying such weapons. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, the point I have in mind: In the event we get 
no negotiated rights with foreign nations for the deployment of the 
1,500-mile missile, it would appear to me that the only places where 
they could be deployed with any degree of possible success would be 
— ———+; Is that right, sir? 

Secretary Quarves. Well, I think not precisely true because, for 
example, ———— could be added to your list. 

Mr. Smarr. All right. 

Secretary Quar.es. Then we could consider some bases that we have 
already in —. There are some other possibilities. 

But 1 must say that our NATO allies are our main reliance in this 
regard. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, would it be—I don’t want to put arbitrary per- 
centages on these things, Mr. Secretary, but in order that the committee 
might have some understanding of the significance of the 1,500-mile 
missile, if we fail to get base rights in the European countries, is it 
fair to say that we will have lost about —-—— percent of the potential 
of the 1,500-mile missile — 

Secretary Quarues. No; I would think that was a bit of an over- 
statement there. Having in mind that we already have such rights in 

waa and having in mind the other places that we have under 
our own control, I think we could repair the situation fairly well even 
if we didn’t get such rights. , 

However, I don’t want to leave a wrong impression there. I have 
every confidence that we will get such rights, and that this will be the 
best way to do it. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, the committee hopes, of course, that that will be 
true, Mr. Secretary, but we have to live with the facts of the moment 
as we find them. 

Secretary QuARLES. Very good. 

Mr. Smarr. And that is the only thing you can plan on as a matter 
of national defense. 

Now, your production rate for Jupiter is what, sir? 

Secretary QuarLEs. We are at the moment planning a production 
of Jupiter at two places, that is, at Redstone Arsenal in Huntsville, 
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Ala., and there they are talking about —-—- ——— a month that they 
can turn out from their facilities there, and they propose to have a 
capacity of ———— a month at the Chrysler plant. 


Mr. Smart. Is the production that comes out of the Redstone Ar- 
senal—is that a true production item or is that in the nature of a 
custom-built item ? 

Secretary Quartes. Well, it certainly has some custom-built ele- 
ments. Many of the components that would flow out of that produc- 
tion would have been supplied to Redstone by Chrysler or other 
suppliers. 

So it is you might say a custom assembly of standard parts. 

Mr. Smart. Now, could that production be accelerated ? 

First, let me back up. Recently, the Army announced the letting 
of a $30 million contract to its prime product, the Chrysler Corp. This 
was for the tooling up of a production line for Jupiter; right, sir? 

Secretary Quares. That is right. 

As to the facts of the $30 million, I wasn’t faiiiiar with it. I am 
sure it is approximately right. 

General Berrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. We have a press release to that effect, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Quartes. Then I am glad to accept that number. 

Mr. Smart. Will that $30 million complete the production line so 
far as you know and permit it to go into production ? 

Secretary Quartes. It will complete it and will permit production 
and will provide for production on a single-shift basis as I remember 
it at the — a month rate. 

So those facilities could be expanded with additional shifts if it 
were considered wise to do so. 

Mr. Smarr. On the ——— a month rate production for Chrysler, 
you have stated that is on a single-shift basis. That being true, obvi- 
ously the production could be accelerated. 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. Do you think it should, under the current state of our 
national-defense situation ? 

Secretary Quarres. Having in mind the problem of deployment, the 
stage of development and all other aspects of the matter, I think that 
it would not be in the interest of national defense at this time to acceler- 
ate that production beyond this level. 

Mr. Smart. Now, let me revert to the Thor, the sister missile to the 
Jupiter which is under development and under the operational con- 
trol of the Department of the Air Force. 

What is your production rate for that missile? 

Secretary Quarters. We, again, are planning a production of Thor 
for inventory as well as for test purposes. The sdhoinied production 
rate of Thor is — amonth. It is ona single-shift or substantially 
single-shift basis again and does admit of the production of some 
experimental vehicles beyond that, some experimental missiles beyond 
this ———— a month. 

Mr. Smart. And again your decision as to the rate of production, Mr. 
Secretary, is tied as to what you consider to be the national-defense 
requirements of this country, rather than to our fiscal situation ? 

Secretary Quartes. That is again correct. And I want to empha- 
size that it considers the whole problem of training and deploying and 
basing these weapons and making arrangements elsewhere for their 
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basing, and everything considered and having in .nind the present 
state of the development we believe that this is a wise program in the 
interest of national defense. 

Mr. Smart. Now, the third and last missile in the 1,500-mile ballistic 
missile class is the Navy Polaris, which according to all reports shows 
great promise, to be carried by and launched from a submarine. 

What is the state of development of that weapon at the moment 
and what does the future look like ? 

Secretary Quartes. Well, first I would like to say that I think 
this is a very important and promising weapon. It is a diverse 
effect of our striking power and an added flexibility or dimension to 
our striking power that we put great store by. 

The Polaris weapon, of course, is technically one generation out 
ahead of the other weapons we have been talking about. 4 

While I want to make it clear that this development has proceeded 
very satisfactorily and with great promise, to the degree where we 
have considered it quite appropriate to accelerate it beyond the 
level that we thought aecieel ea few months ago, it is in a technical 
area that is still relatively unexplored as compared with the areas 
we have been talking about. 

Mr. Smarr. On these missiles that I have thus far mentioned— 
the Titan, Snark, Atlas, Thor, Jupiter and Polaris—Secretary Mc- 
Elroy was asked when he was before the committee how he would 
characterize our present effort with reference to these missiles. Do 
you think it is fair to say—well, first the Secretary has said in the 
case of the Atlas, the Thor, the Jupiter and the Polaris, those 4 out 
of the 7 mentioned, are proceeding with the highest priority, which 
he characterizes as practically being on a crash basis. What is your 
evaluation of our effort ? 

Secretary Quaries. Well, of course, I agree with that characteri- 
zation. 

The word “crash” is a word that different people ascribe different 
meanings to. To an engineer, what we mean is that in any develop- 
ment program there are risks. There are uncertainties as to where 
you will come out at the scheduled time. 

The amount of risk you take depends on the importance you at- 
tach to the schedule. 

In my language, all of these are high-risk schedules, in the sense 
that we are proceeding on them with such schedules and such support 
that we could very well be spending money faster than technical ex- 
perience will later justify. But we believe we are warranted in 
taking these high risks by the great importance of meeting the most 
accelerated schedules. I think that is what people mean by crash 
schedules and if it is, then these are on crash schedules. 

Mr. Smarr. My final point, Mr. Secretary, deals with the anti- 
missile missiles—the Zeus, being developed by the Army, and the 
Wizard being developed by the Air Force. 

On the basis of the testimony previously before the committee it ap- 
pears that the Secretary of Defense proposes to take cognizance over 
the further development of these two missiles in the new, Advanced 
Research Projects Agency. 

Would you tell the committee what you visualize as to where the 
Army and the Air Force fit into these programs, which they are al- 
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ready into now, after they come under the primary cognizance of the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency ? 

Secretary Quartes. Well, that is a question that one must answer 
in its parts rather carefully. 

First, let me say we shouldn’t think of an antimissile missile, because 
a missile in protection against an oncoming ballistic missile would be 
hopelessly lost unless there were a vast system to make it possible for 
such a missile to intercept the oncoming missile. 

So first the point I would make is that to defend against ballistic 
missiles one must have a radar system out at our outposts which will 
enable us to detect the launching and approach of such missiles 


The next thing that one must have is, of course, a communications 
system back from your early warning, into your continental arrange- 
ments. Then one must have radar deployed over the continent to pick 
up these missiles while they are still far out and track them ———— 


Then, finally, one must have deployed at appropriate places over 
the country an antimissile missile that could go up and intercept the 
oncoming missile in the high reaches of the atmosphere. ——_—_ ———— 

Now, I wouldn’t like to § give you the impression that as of this time 
there is no overlapping of these areas. There is, and in the early 
stages of development it is hard to keep things of this kind from 
overlapping. 

But with that explanation, I would like to say that there will be in 
the program of the Advanced Research Projects Agency both areas of 
work to be carried out and undoubtedly both the Army and the Air 
Force will be the agents of this Agency in carrying out their appropri- 
ate phases of this work. This, I am confident, w ill mean that the con- 
tractors who are now well advanced in these phases will be retained 
to continue their work in substantial measure. 

Mr. Smarr. One of the principal reasons I wanted to mention the 
Zeus and the Wizard missiles was because it reflects a situation that 
has already been developed before the committee, of the extreme im- 
portance of making decisions for operational responsibility and de- 
velopment in these weapons systems before the proponents within a 
service and their defense contractor backup get themselves so commit- 
ted that it is almost impossible to break them loose without getting 
into a major brawl. 

This has happened in the past, and the Zeus-Wizzard presents a 
case that is right now on our doorstep. Do you know whether or not 
any decision has been made as to whether this is to be a point defense 
system or area defense system, point defense having already been 
assigned to the Army and area defense having been assigned to the 
Air Force? 

Secretary Quartes. Well, I think my earlier remarks would make 
it clear that it is not a point defense system nor an area defense 
system. It is the combination of both. 

—. Weare not now at a point where that decision needs 





to be made. 

Mr. Smarr. I close with just this one statement, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, when I last looked at this problem, the 
Zeus-Wizard problem, I found that the contractors were orienting 
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their programs—-the Army’s to the point defense idea and the Air 
Force’s to the area defense idea, and they were already choosing up 
sides, on the basis of the missions and functions which had already 
been assigned to the services. 

Thank the committee for permitting me to proceed. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, Mr. Smart, for developing the facts 
with reference to these 5 different kinds of missiles—2 ICBM’s the 
Atlas and Titan, and 3 IRBM’s, the Thor, Jupiter, and the Polaris 
and the Snark. 

Now, I want to get this information from you, Mr. Secretary. In 
view of the importance of these types of missiles that have been dis- 
cussed by Mr. Smart, are you forgetting the other types of missiles 
and concentrating entirely on these missiles and giving these missiles 
the greater priority ? 

Secretary Quar.tes. Mr. Chairman, we are definitely not forgetting 
the other missiles. While we have given emphasis to the programs 
that have been discussed, this has not been to the detriment of the 
other programs and our other missile programs are moving forward 
strongly, in, of course, varying degrees of priority, but nevertheless 
strongly as a whole. 

We have a very creditable guided-missile program, broadly, in addi- 
tion to these missiles that we have discussed. 

The Cuarrman. Then the cominittee can understand that high pri- 
ority is being given to the type of missiles thus questioned by Mr. 
Smart, and at the same time you are giving proper consideration to 
the other types of missiles ? 

Secretary Quartes. I feel we are; yes, sir. 

The Cuaiman. Now, for the information of the committee and 
to clear up certain things, I want to give to each one of you—now, 
[ want to put in the record at this point a fact sheet in regard to the 
whole missile program. 

(The data referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Washington, D. C. 
News Release No. 1188-57 
DECEMBER 13, 1957. 
Fact SHEET ON GUIDED MISSILES 


The Army has announced the following guided missiles of which the first 
two are operational : 


NIMGA JOT ai wk ib ee ea a ee Surface-to-air 
Gerperets itn SIO A Le a SL Bae: Surface-to-surface 
Care E ie eee ee eel Ne cei ee eek dead lp, Surface-to-surface 
meen. ee ak De ee SO Surface-to-surface 
Hubber TBM isk SS. i a ot a Surface-to-surface 
be Oreste. .vsiukcn. ce 2bat lee ee Se ee Surface-to-surface 
Daresosa it ie ae Da ae 2 id Se Surface-to-surface 
Wikediercebes. ou loli hl fueetowoek Ladi ile eee Surface-to-air 
peer. 5 Base Le Le a a ui ae Surface-to-air 
Wile-Meus.. 2 ee ee ee Ses Surface-to-air 


"Walds ‘defehnes amit i tales ela a aide Surface-to-air 


a 


sos 


— 
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The Navy has announced that the first five of the following weapons are 
operational : 


CE il acne it air hchernmosninmeimebere tiie deevanl Air-to-air 
I cerrado a aceon ibase Air-to-surface 

ater Anis esta ns oleate megan po ae sSioeen news ee ngiaeeeraniarae Surface-to-surface 
I oe il on on he see de ee ee Uh rah LL alm allem erthoerel Surface-to-air 
Pree tls eves ici ld odie mendicdeb awd Air-to-air 
I ait ates nd ivetth ighe abigail bikie evn eam sintins Air-to-air 
is a Rees realli Ricci ttle enpran ee Air-to-air 

an a le i etc e Renate atangariegenatcreee ees oes a aleeas crore Surface-to-air 
a Be isbn ttle chicos ooeceah eectiediaoeh nap eabtaianhinbioe Surface-to-air 
SEO NNINIEIN ee tou fetes: pie ee a Surface-to-surface 
Triton (canceled September 1957) ..----..----.-------.----. Surface-to-surface 
a aN ent aenmninsn tina egueray .. Air-to-surface 


The Air Force has announced that the first three of the following are 
operational : 


I a i tcedit eneaintiead en tno tihwseiemroned Surface-to-surface 
ean Air-to-air 
Te nee a een ietenienarty sins ie Air-to-air 

NIE oot aR AS Sone se Ol SNe ek Site les athe las idckckeabnlee Surface-to-surface 
RE TASS a eek SER be oe es oo i gt es Se Air-to-surface 

i tee atin cca peste Ginga yo See Gch Spaeth wm asepanictingins Surface-to-air 

i os aiddaninnemiailien Surface-to-surface 
Ra 2 rch git oo oxlaeceempinmeneaics saiamibsigecigpeadaeoaiieie Surface-to-surface 
NE SPE ee nee hee Base ed ce ees! ee a ee oe Surface-to-surface 
Bee Caemmoeien Gale TOO 7 asi kk ees Surface-to-surface 
i Ne Ni ie dks cad tk es aint dnt dndin bene Surface-to-air 

ARMY 


Nike-Ajax named Nike after the Greek goddess of victory, is the Army’s first 
supersonic antiaircraft guided missile designed to intercept and destroy the 
enemy target regardless of evasive action. Nike guided missile units are now 
deployed around vital industrial, highly populated and strategic areas of the 
United States. Nike-Ajax is a missile about 20 feet long and about 1 foot in 
diameter, with 2 sets of fins for guidance and steering. It is boosted to supersonic 
velocity by a solid-propellant booster and maintained by a liquid sustainer motor. 
The missile and booster weigh more than 1 ton. Speed, range, altitude, and 
lethality of Nike-Ajax can meet an attack from any direction and its kill poten- 
tial has far exceeded expectations. There are 12 launchers in each Nike battery, 
which is operated by approximately 100 officers and men. Personnel are trained 
at the Antiaircraft and Guided Missile School, Fort Bliss, Tex., and the Ordnance 
Guided Missile School, Huntsville, Ala. This missile was developed and pro- 
duced with the aid of the Army, Western Electric Co., Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, and Douglas Aircraft Co. 

Corporal: Equipped with either an atomic- or conventional-type warhead, the 
Corporal guided missile is capable of engaging tactical targets at ranges over 
75 miles away. The weapon gives the field commander great firepower on the 
battlefield and enables him to strike selected targets deep in enemy rear areas. 
Corporal follows a ballistic trajectory during most of its flight to the target. 
Weather and visibility conditions place no restriction on the use of the weapon. 
The propulsion system uses a liquid propellant rocket motor. The missile travels 
through space at several times the speed of sound. A Corporal battalion has 
250 men. Wach battalion has two batteries—a firing battery and a headquarters 
service battery. There are two operational launchers to a battalion. Corporal 
battalions have been deployed to Europe. This missile is being manufactured 
by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and Gilfillan Brothers, Inc. 

Sergeant is one of the Army’s newer research and development projects. A 
ballistic guided missiles, Sergeant will be the successor to the 4-year-old Corporal, 
with improvements over the older weapon’s power, range, and accuracy. It will 
be invulnerable to electronic countermeasures. 

Redstone: Activation of the first United States Army unit to fire the Army’s 
supersonic Redstone missile was announced on March 14, 1956. The Army uses 
surface-to-surface artillery missiles units armed with Redstone and other Army 
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missiles to extend and supplement the range and firepower of artillery cannon. 
It is capable of delivering both atomic and nonatomic projectiles. Redstone is 
the largest surface-to-surface ballistic guided missile successfully fired in this 
country. Named for the place of its development, the Army’s Redstone Arsenal 
at Huntsville, Ala., it is a future operational field missile and at the same time 
a basic “step” toward the new Jupiter. The Redstone was developed under 
supervision of Dr. Wernher von Braun, developer of the German V-2 rocket, and 
is being produced by Chrysler Corp. 

Jupiter: The Army’s intermediate-range ballistic missile, capable of being 
launched from land, which the Army Ballistic Missile Agency at Huntsville, Ala., 
was set up to develop under high priority early in 1956. Chrysler Corp. was 
awarded an engineering and production work contract on this missile. 

Lacrosse is a highly accurate general support field artillery guided missile 
for use in close tactical support of ground troops. It is an all-weather guided 
missile capable of carrying highly effective area-type warheads and sufficiently 
accurate for destroying hardpoint targets. It will replace and supplement con- 
ventional artillery. Its propulsion system uses a solid propellant rocket motor. 
The Lacrosse system includes the missile, a launcher mounted on a standard 
Army truck, and other ground equipment. It was developed for the Army by 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory of Buffalo, N. Y., and is being produced by 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Ma. 

Dart is a guided antitank missile, solid-propellant rocket propelled. It was 
designed for an increased effective range, for higher accuracy at this longer range, 
for greater probability of a first round hit, and for a larger warhead. The Dart 
missile is designed for use by frontline troops. The missile carries a warhead 
capable of defeating the heaviest known enemy armor, and delivers this warhead 
with pinpoint accuracy. The Dart can be launched by a lightweight launcher 
from a variety of vehicles. The Dart system is being developed under an Army 
Ordnance contract by Aerophysics Development Corp. 

Nike-Hercules will be the Nation’s second land-based combat-ready surface-to- 
air guided missile system to be placed by the Army into the air defense system 
of the United States. The Nike-Hercules missile is an integral part of a 
weapon system which electronically acquires the target and causes the missile 
to intercept the target. The missile can engage and destroy at much longer ranges 
and higher altitudes than Nike-Ajax either single, or formations of, aircraft 
of the present or foreseeable future. The dart-shaped missile alone is 27 
feet long; the booster is 14.5 feet long. The missle is launched by remote con- 
trol and is given its initial impetus by a solid propellant booster rocket and then 
accelerated by a solid sustainer motor. The atomic warhead is designed to 
insure that detonation can only occur at altitudes sufficiently high to prevent 
damage to friendly surrounding terrain. The design, development, and produc- 
tion of the missile system by the Army is the result of extensive coordinated 
efforts of the Army Ordnance Corps, Western Electric Co., the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, and the Douglas Aircraft Co., together with numerous subcontrac- 
tors. 

Hawk is the Army’s newest air defense weapon capable of carrying a modern 
warhead and of destroying attackers flying at the lowest altitudes and at such 
ranges as to insure effective protection of defended areas. When placed in service, 
it will complement the defense against high-level air attack provided by the 
Army’s Nike system. The system is capable of operating both in the continental 
United States air defense system at fixed Army installations and with the fast- 
moving combat troops of the field Army. The missiles uses a solid fuel pro- 
pellant and is approximately 17 feet long and 14 inches in diameter. Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co. developed and is currently producing the Hawk missile 
system. The United States Marine Corps has also selected the Hawk for field 
use when it becomes operational. 

Nike-Zeus is a surface-to-air missile system under development to provide an 
antimissile defense against intercontinental ballistic missiles equipped with 
nuclear warheads that could strike the United States. Nike-Zeus is being pursued 
by the Army with development in the hands of the same contractor team that 
developed the earlier two members of the Nike family—Nike-Ajax and Nike- 
Hercules. The contractor team consists of Western Electric Co., prime contrac- 
tor; Bell Telephone Laboratories, developers; and Douglas Aircraft Co., prime 
subcontractor. 

Talos defense unit: A land-based version of the Navy’s Talos shipboard missile 
system, was turned over to the Army by the Navy on October 15, 1957, at White 
Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex., for evaluation. 
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The Army is studying the missile system to see if it can be integrated into 
the present Army air defense system. The system was built by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 

NAVY 


Sidewinder is the Navy’s newest air-to-air guided missile. Named after the 
desert rattlesnake of the same name, the missile is guided by an infrared or heat- 
seeking device. The missile seeks the target by homing on the heat emitting 
frum the aircraft. It is an inexpensive, reliable weapon measuring 9 feet in length 
and weighing about 155 pounds. Sidewinder is designed for destroying high- 
performance enemy fighters and bombers from sea level to altitudes over 50,000 
feet. The missile, which has very few moving parts and no more electronic 
components than an ordinary radio, requires no specialized technical training to 
handle and assemble effectively. 

The missile is now the primary guided-missile weapon used by squadrons in the 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean and the Seventh Fleet in the western Pacific. 
It is basically a defense weapon to augment protection of our men and ships at 
sea from attacks by enemy aircraft. It will also be employed in the air defense 
of the continental United States by the Air Force and Navy. The missile permits 
defending fighters to knock down the fastest enemy aircraft even when it is miles 
away. 

Development of the Sidewinder was assigned to the Naval Ordnance Test 
Section of the Bureau of Ordnance, China Lake, Calif., in 1950. Dr. William 
B. McLean of the test station, who originally developed the missile, saved the 
Navy over $40 million. He was subsequently awarded $25,000 for his out- 
standing achievement. 

On October 25, 1956, the Navy awarded two contracts for production of 
guidance and control units to Philco Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., for about $14 mil- 
lion, and to General Electric’s Light Military Electronic Equipment Depart- 
ment, Utica, N. Y., for about $17 million. Other industrial concerns connected 
with Sidewinder are the Avion Division of the American Car & Foundry Indus- 
tries, Paramus, N. J., which produced experimental missiles used in the re- 
search and development phases; the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
and the Bulova Research & Development Laboratories, Woodside, N. Y. 

Petrel is an air-to-surface weapon 24 feet long, with a wing span of 13 feet, 
and weighing 3,800 pounds. It is powered by a turbojet engine and uses radar 
homing for guidance. Although presently operational within the fleet, it has 
been phased out of production. The missile was developed under technical 
direction of the Bureau of Ordnance by the National Bureau of Standards. 
Production contractor for Petrel was Fairchild Guided Missiles Division, Wyan- 
danch, Long Island, N. Y. 

Regulus was the first operational attack missile to join the fleet. It is a 
surface-to-surface missile resembling a conventional swept-wing jet fighter 
about 30 feet long. Its range is in the 500-mile class, and it travels at a 
maximum speed over 738 miles per hour. The missile, capable of carrying a 
nuclear warhead, is powered by a turbojet engine, and is guided by an elec- 
tronic “brain.””’ Regulus launching equipment can be installed in a short period 
of time on several types of vessels at relatively low cost, with only slight 
modification to the ship itself. Two versions of the missile, Regulus I and II, 
are in use. 

Ships which can fire the missiles are the cruisers Macon, Helena, Toledo, and 
Los Angeles; the submarines Tunny and Barbero; and the aircraft carriers 
Randolph, Hancock, Forrestal, Saratoga, Lake Champlain, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Lexington, Bennington, Bon Homme Richard, and Shangri-La. The un- 
completed conventionally powered submarines Grayback and Growler, and the 
uncompleted nuclear-powered submarine Halibut, also will fire Regulus mis- 
siles. The missile also can be fired from Navy shore installations. Space 
and weight compensation are to be reserved in the cruisers in the 1958 ship 
conversion program for inclusion of Regulus II in case there is future need for 
the missile. 

Tactically, the missile’s main use is against land-based targets, but it also 
can be used against ships. 

Regulus I was developed by Chance Vought Aircraft Co. in 1948 under a Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics contract. On December 12, 1956, the company’s Dallas, 
Tex., plant had orders totaling $26 million for additional production of 
Regulus [, 
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Regulus II incorporates the basic components of its predecessor, but is in the 
1,000-mile-plus range and is designed to exceed speeds of Mach 2. 

A recoverable version of both missiles is equipped with a retractable landing 
gear. This version flies pilotless missions and lands intact on runways so it 
can be flown again. As many as 16 flights have been made by one of the 
Regulus I recoverable missiles. 

Terrier is an all-weather, surface-to-air missile. Designed to intercept enemy 
aircraft at longer range and higher altitudes than conventional antiaircraft 
guns, the 15-foot weapon weighs about 1.5 tons and has a range of about 10 
miles. 

The missile is suitable for shipboard use or beachhead operations with the 
Marine Corps. Ships which now use Terrier are the guided-missile cruisers 
Boston and Canberra, and the guided-missile destroyer Gyatt. In addition, the 
following ships under conversion or construction will use Terriers: Aircraft car- 
riers Aitty Hawk and Constellation; cruisers Topeka, Providence, Springfield; 
the nuclear cruiser Long Beach; and frigates Farragut, Luce, MacDonough, 
Coontz, King, Mahan, and Dewey. 

One Marine antiaircraft battalion now is using Terrier launched from mobile 
trailers. This makes it the only mobile surface-to-air guided missile operated 
by ground forces today. 

Shipboard Terriers are selected automatically from the magazine and loaded 
on the launcher, which is then automatically trained, elevated, and fired. The 
entire operation takes only seconds. Radar then guides Terrier to the target. 

Terrier is the result of 8 years of research and development by the Applied 
Physics Laboratory of Johns Hopkins University, Silver Spring, Md., under direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Ordnance. It is made by Convair at the Naval Industrial 
Reserve Ordnance Plant, Pomona, Calif. Launching equipment for the missile 
was designed and built by Northern Ordnance, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Other concerns which helped perfect Terrier are the Hicks Corp., Boston, 
Mass.; Bell Telephone Laboratories, Whippany, N. J.; Vitro Laboratories, Silver 
Spring, Md.; Reeves Instrument Co., New York, N. Y.; Ford Instrument Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; and the Radio Corporation of America. 

Sparrow I is an air-to-air missile which became operational in the fleet in 
the spring of 1956. It is 12 feet long, weighs 300 pounds, and has a speed of 
over 1,500 miles per hour. It is powered by a solid-propellant rocket motor. 
After being fired from Navy fighters, either singly or in rapid-sequence salvos, 
the Sparrow is guided to a target by a beam transmitted by the launching air- 
craft’s radar. It does not have nuclear capability. 

The missile, developed by the Bureau of Aeronautics and the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co., is a versatile weapon, permitting effective attack against high- and 
low-altitude enemy jet bombers and fighters. The Sperry-Farragut Co., Bristol, 
Tenn., produced the Sparrow I. It has been phased out of production. 

Sparrow II was developed by the Douglas Aircraft Corp. as an experimental 
missile and is not intended for fleet use. 

Sparrow III was developed by the Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass. 
It will augment its predecessor, Sparrow I, in fleet air defense. A later model 
will eventually replace Sparrow I. The new missile is 12 feet long, weighs 
about 350 pounds, and attains a speed of over 1,500 miles per hour within seconds 
after launching. It is an all-weather missile which can be fired above or through 
clouds with accuracy. Navy fighters can carry 2 to 4 Sparrow III's. 

Raytheon Manufacturing Co., under agreement with the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
is now manufacturing Sparrow ITI at the Naval Industrial Reserve Aircraft Plant 
in Bristol, Tenn., which the Sperry-Farragut Co. formerly used for Sparrow I 
production. 

Talos is a supersonic surface-to-air missile being used by the Navy and may 
be used in continental air defense under the Army. It is named after a Greek 
mythological demigod who guarded the island of Crete. Talos is powered by a 
ram-jet, 40,000-horsepower engine, weighs about 3,000 pounds, and is about 20 
feet long and 30 inches in diameter. It can destroy enemy aircraft at extremely 
high altitudes, and has a range of over 25 miles. Since a ram jet must be boosted 
to supersonic speed, a solid-propellant rocket is utilized during the few seconds 
of the boost phase. The booster falls away and the ram-jet engine takes over 
the propulsion job. The missile is guided to the target by a mechanical brain 
within the weapon. When it is within lethal range, a proximity fuse detonates 
the warhead. It can carry either high-explosive or nuclear warheads. The 
missile can destroy supersonic and subsonic targets, and will be effective against 
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enemy planes employing air-to-surface missiles. It also can be used against 
ships and shore-bombardment targets. 

Talos will become operational in the fleet in April 1958, when conversion of 
the cruiser Galveston for Talos handling is completed. The cruisers Little Rock 
and Oklahoma City also are being converted for Talos use. 

The missile was developed for the Bureau of Ordnance by the Applied Physics 
Laboratory of Johns Hopkins University. The Bendix Aviation Corp. is prime 
contractor for Talos and makes the missile at the Navai Industrial Ordnance 
Plant, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Tartar is a surface-to-air missile designed especially for use aboard destroyers. 
It is described as a junior version of the Terrier missile, but has about the same 
range. A solid-propellant rocket, it is being built by Convair division of General 
Dynamics Corp., Pomona, Calif., under a Bureau of Ordnance engineering and 
production contract. The missile will be installed in the guided-missile 
destroyers DDG’s 2-9 which are now building. 

Adm. John H. Sides, United States Navy, has described the missile as 
* * * smail enough to go into destroyers and the secondary batteries of large 
ships, yet have more performance than the original Terrier (the type presently 
in Boston and Canberra) * * * it can replace 5-inch mounts * * *.” 

Polaris, named after the North Star, is the Navy’s name for the project 
developing a shipboard intermediate-range ballistic missile; this has come to be 
the name applied to the missile itself. Plans for Polaris were announced in 
January 1957, and the missile is well along in development. The program is 
high on the Navy’s weapon priority list. It will be smaller and lighter than 
other IRBM’s in the Nation’s arsenal. The missile is designed especially for 
shipboard use and will use a solid-propellant fuel. Polaris is the Navy’s substi- 
tute for the Jupiter IRBM in the fleet ballistic missile system. The Navy’s 
part in the Jupiter program was essentially to develop a shipboard launching 
system. Its range will be about 1,500 miles. 

A nuclear submarine, for which advance material procurements began under 
the 1958 budget and which is to be completed under the 1959 shipbuilding pro- 
gram, is designed to launch Polaris missiles. 

Polaris’ tactical mission will be to beat down fixed-base air and missile 
defenses and pave the way for carrier strikes aimed at destroying mobile or 
concealed primary targets. 

Major contractors are Lockheed Aircraft Co., Sunnyvale, Calif.; Aerojet 
General Corp., Sacramento, Calif; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; General Electric Corp., Pittsfield, Mass.; Interstate Electronic 
Corp., Anaheim, Calif. ; and Westinghouse Corp., Sunnyvale, Calif. 

Triton is a surface-to-surface missile which was canceled September 17, 1957, 
following an overall review by the Navy of its surface-to-surface missile pro- 
gram. However, the Navy is continuing modest support of the missile’s re- 
search and development team in order to incorporate the most desirable of the 
Triton’s features into future missile systems. The Triton program was under 
the direction of the Applied Physics Laboratory of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Silver Spring, Md. The McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, Mo.; the 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, Ohio; and the Kearfott Co., Inc., Clifton, N. J., 
also were participants in the program. 

Bullpup is an air-to-surface tactical guided missile designed for use by car- 
rier-based Navy aircraft and shore-based Marine planes. It is 11 feet long, 
weighs 540 pounds, and is being built by the Martin Co.’s Orlando, Fla., division. 
Bullpup is relatively inexpensive, highly accurate, and simple in design. The 
missile is for use against comparatively small targets—pillboxes, tanks, truck 
convoys, bridges, railroad tracks, and marshalling yards. It has movable 
eanard control surfaces, and is powered by a solid-propellant rocket. Bullpup 


is now undergoing evaluation by the Navy. 
AIR FORCE 


Matador (TM-61) (TM-61C) (TM-—76a) is a tactical missile in the subsonic 
speed range (650 miles per hour), manufactured by the Martin Co. First flight 
was made in December 1950. In March 1954, it was assigned to operational 
units. It has a wingspan of 28.7 feet, a length of 39.6 feet, ground-launched 
by a rocket booster from a roadable launcher, it is powered by an Allison jet 


engine (J—33—A-37), controllable electronically in flight by ground personnel. 
It is capable of delivering conventional or nuclear weapons hundreds of miles. 
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The TM-61 is being replaced operationally by the TM-61C, which has greater 
range and an improved guidance system with high resistance to electronic 
countermeasures. The TM-61C is capable of deep penetration into enemy terri- 
tory, and can be deployed over wide expanses of water. Its operational altitude 
is in excess of 35,000 feet. 

Newest Matador development, the TM-—76A (formerly the TM-61B) includes 
a self-contained navigation system, and is currently undergoing cross-country 
flight tests in a controlled air corridor from the Air Force Missile Development 
Center near Alamagordo, N. Mex., to a preselected impact area on the Wendover, 
Utah, Air Force Base target range, approximately 650 miles away. Flight test- 
ing through this corridor began on September 25, 1957. Escort fighters are 
used as a safety precaution, although the flight path does not cross major 
population areas. 

Five tactical missile groups now employ the Matador missile, of which three 
groups are assigned to the first tactical missile wing, deployed in Europe. One 
unit has been assigned to Taiwan (Formosa). 

Falcon (GAR-1 radar guidance) (GAR-2, heat-seeking guidance) are guided, 
airborne rockets in the supersonic speed range, manufactured by Hughes Air- 
craft Co. Under development since 1947, the Falcon was test-fired in 1950. 
Production was ordered in 1955, and the rocket became operational in March 
1956. Falcon weighs slightly over 100 pounds, is approximately 6 feet long, 
and is powered by a solid propellant. It is fired and guided electronically. 
Designed for internal or underwing installations, it can be carried in quantity 
by interceptor aircraft and launched miles from the target. It then “homes” 
automatically on its objective. During developmental tests, Falcon knocked 
down target planes without use of explosive warheads. 

Falcon is now in operational units of the Air Defense Command. 

Genie (MB-1) is an air-to-air rocket with atomic warhead developed by the 
Air Research and Development Command for air defense purposes. The nuclear 
warhead was designed by the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory. The Genie 
airframe is manufactured by Douglas Aircraft Co., and the rocket engine by 
Aerojet-General Corp. Genie was placed into the weapons inventory of the 
Air Defense Command in January 1957. It was fired as an integral unit at the 
AEC Nevada test site during Operation Plumbob on July 19, 1957, from an 
F-89 Scorpion to collect data. 

Snark (SM-62) is a long-range, strategic missile, now in production, which 
will be assigned to the Strategic Air Command’s first Snark missile unit in 
fiscal year 1958. This will be the first United States intercontinental missile 
to be placed in operational use. Snark is manufactured by Northrop Aircraft, 
Ine., and is powered by a Pratt & Whitney J—57 turbojet engine. It is designed 
to carry a nuclear warhead at high speeds and high altitudes against far 
distant targets, by means of a self-contained guidance system, operating inde- 
pendently of weather, day or night. Snark tests were conducted at the Air Force 
Missile Test Center, Patrick Air Force Base, Fla., where its long-range accuracy 
was proved in numerous flights over sea test lanes reaching southward in the 
Atlantic. A Snark recently traveled over a guided course for 5,000 miles and 
was accurately placed on target. 

Rascal (GAM-68) is an air-to-ground guided missile. It is now in production 
for the Strategic Air Command’s first Rascal missile unit, scheduled to be opera- 
tional during fiscal year 1958. Rascal was flight tested at the Air Force Missile 
Development Center in New Mexico. It is manufactured by the Bell Aircraft 
Corp., is 32 feet in length, and 4 feet in diameter. This rocket-powered missile 
is designed for launching from B-47 stratojet bombers at high altitude and at 
high speed, and at such distances from the target that bombers and crews are 
not exposed to local defenses. In recent tests with the Rascal at the Air Force 
Missile Development Center in New Mexico, four direct hits were scored on 
the target. The first Rascal has been delivered to Strategic Air Command. 

Bomare (IM-—99) is a long-range surface-to-air guided missile designed for air 
defense to engage and destroy the enemy far out from his intended target. 
Bomare is approximately 47 feet long with a wing span of about 18 feet. The 
missile weighs about 15,000 pounds. It is rocket launched from a vertical position 
after which it cruises on twin ramjet engines at supersonic speed to its distant 
target. Bomarc’s capability extends to extreme altitude. It is guided by the 
most advanced electronic systems available. Bomare was designed and built 
by the Boeing Airplane Co., of Seattle, Wash. Bomare has been successfully 
tested in a series of launchings from Patrick Air Force Base, Fla., against 
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high-flying drone aircraft far out over the Atlantic Ocean, in one instance, at 
least, scoring a “kill” more than 100 miles away after attacking it from above 
60,000 feet. It has intercepted and destroyed drone targets at distances far 
beyond the design range of any other surface-to-air missiles. Bomare will be 
assigned to the Air Defense Command where it will be used to defend large areas. 
The missile can be equipped with either a conventional or an atomic warhead. 

Thor, Intermediate Range Ballistic Missile (IRBM). Douglas Aircraft Co. 
was awarded a development contract for the Thor IRBM in December 1955. 
Separate contracts were awarded to prime contractors for subcomponents such 
as a guidance system, propulsion and other subsystems. The A/C Spark Plug 
division of General Motors holds a contract for research, development, and 
production of inertial guidance systems for Thor, which are completely self- 
contained within the missile and cannot be jammed or deterred from a preset 
course. 

The General Electric Co. of Philadelphia has been named to develop a nose 
cone for both Thor and Atlas. One-half of the booster engine manufactured by 
North American Aviation’s Rocketdyne division serves as the propulsion unit 
for Thor. (The complete power package is being developed for the Atlas 
ICBM.) Engineering and fabrication of Thor airframes is being supplied by 
the Santa Monica division of Douglas Aircraft Co. Many of the major com- 
ponents and subsystems will serve both the IRBM and ICBM programs, which 
will not only accelerate development, but should also reduce overall costs. 
Highest national priorities have been accorded the Air Force IRBM-ICBM pro- 
grams. The Thor has been test-fired successfully. 

Atlas and Titan—intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBM). The Convair 
division of General Dynamics Corp. has the development contract for airframe 
and airframe components for the Atlas. A second development contract for air- 
frame and airframe components for the Titan was awarded to the Martin Co. 
Atlas is launched by rocket engines developing many tons of thrust and millions 
of horsepower within seconds, which impart speeds well above 10,000 miles per 
hour. Convair is testing Atlas at four separate facilities in southern California 
and Florida. 

A multi-million-dollar contract was awarded in mid-1957 to the research and 
advanced development division of AVCO Manufacturing Corp. for development 
of the Titan nose cone. The American-Bosch-Arma Corp. is manufacturing in- 
ertial guidance systems hardware for Titan. 

The Air Force has activated the 704th Strategic Missile Wing at Cooke Air 
Force Base, Calif., and also the 1st Missile Division at the same base for training 
Air Force ballistic missile units. 

Navaho, an air-breathing, long-range, strategic missile, was canceled in July 
1957. Initiated in 1946, the Navaho missile contributed very heavily to the 
ICBM program in development of a propulsive system used today by all ballistic 
missiles (large liquid rocket engines), and materially advanced the state of the 
art in the field of fully automatic (inertial) navigation systems. 

Wizard, a research and development project in the antiballistic missile area. 


The Cuarmman. Now, I find that there has been assigned to the 
Army some 11 different types of missiles: Nike-A-jax, Corporal, Ser- 
geant, Redstone, Jupitor IRBM, LaCrosse, Dart, Nike-Hercules, 
Hawk, Nike-Zeus, al Talos Defense Unit. 

How many of those missiles that are assigned to the Army are in 
operational use ¢ 

Secretary Quaries. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take a copy of 
the list. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary Quarues. Because sometimes it varies as to just what we 
vall the missile. 

The Cuatrman. I wanted to put this in the record. 

This is very fine information. I will try to get a copy for everyone. 

Now, I understand the Nike-Ajax and the Corporal are in opera- 
tional use. 

You will find in this statement the use for each missile. 

Now, the Nike is a surface-to-air missile, that is flying from the 
ground up to the air, designed to intercept an airplane coming in. 
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The Corporal is ground-to ground, to be shot from the battle line for 
a distance of some 50 or 75 miles. That is correct, is it, Mr. Secre- 
tary ! ¢ 

Secret ary Quares. That is correct, yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Now, I want to jump right there—then in the 
Navy Department, there are 11 different type of missiles assigned— 
the Sidewinder, Petrel, Regulus, Terrier, Sparrow I, Sparrow II, 
Sparrow III, Talos, Tartar Polaris IRBM, Triton, and Bullpup. 

Now, of the 11 missiles of various kinds assigned to the Navy, I 
understand some five of them are in operational “use ¢ 

Secretary Quaries. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

The first five happen to be, yes. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right, the first five. 

Now, assigned to the Air Force are nine different type of missiles. 
The Matador, the Falcon, Genie, Snark, Rascal, Bomarc, Thor, Atlas, 
and Titan. And of those missiles assigned to the Air Force, some 
three of them are in operational use? 

Secretary Quartes. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Now—— 

Secretary Quaries. One could say that Rascal is operational or 
becoming so. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary Quar.es. But I think it would be fairer to say that three 
are. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

The Rascal comes in sometime between now and April. 

Secretary Quar.Es. So three. 

The CuarrMan. Now, Mr. Secretary, I see from this sheet that the 
major portion of the missiles used by the Air Force are what are 
termed surface-to-surface missiles, that is, being shot from ground 
to some fixed target on the ground. 

Secretary Quarues. In numbers of weapons systems, that is cor- 
rect, yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuaman. That is right. 

Now, then, the committee can understand that the Air Force, which 
is presumed to be in the air—the major portion of its missiles are 
missiles that are fired from the ground to some fixed target on the 
ground ? 

Secretary Quartes. Through the air, yes, Mr. Chairman. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. Kivpay. I would say that is a standoff. [Further laughter. ] 

The CuarrmMan. That is all lam going to ask right now. [Further 
laughter. | 

Y ou don’t classify the Snark as a ballistic missile, that falls in the 
same group as the Atlas and the Titan and the Thor and the Jupiter. 
It issomewhat a more guided missile, is it not ? 

Secretary QUARLES. “I missed a word there. More— 

Mr. Buanrorp. Guided. 

The Cuairman. Guided missile. 

Secretary Quartes. A more guided missile. Mr. Chairman, strictly 
speaking these are all guided in one way or another, but you are very 
right that the ballistic ones that you have named—the Thor, Atlas, 
and Titan—in this list are ballistic and have guidance that is of a 
peculiar nature. 
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The others fly in the air and breathe the air and have a different 
kind of guidance. 

The Cuaran. Now, can you sum up our family of missiles and 
draw a line between our "family of missiles and what information you 
have as to the family of missiles that Russia has? Because here is our 
family of missiles. 

Secretary Quarres. As you, Mr. Chairman, and the committee 
would expect, both countries have developed missiles in pretty much all 
of these categories that are listed in our weapons list. 

We have ‘probably a more diversified list than the Soviets have. 
And certainly in many of these areas we had an earlier capability and 
I would expect that our art is more advanced than their art is as of 
the present time. 

So that just taking this as an entirety and using your own expres- 
sion, Mr. C hairman, - I would say that our cornfield on the average is 
a stronger and better cornfield than theirs. 

However , they do have some individual stalks that stand higher than 
ours, and of course, obviously they—while satellites are not mentioned 
in this list, obviously they are ahead of us in this particular applica- 
tion of the missile art, of satellites in orbit around the earth. ; 

The next most closely akin art, that is the long-range ballistic mis- 
siles: there, theirs is a complicated picture. The Soviets have been 
actively developing long-range ballistics missiles and giving it high 
priority ever since World War II. They followed a somewhat dif- 
ferent course than we have followed. They started at the lowest 
range, something like the V-2 German rocket which they took over, 
at a range of somewhat under 200 miles, and they have worked up by 
stages from that range. 


Our problem is different from theirs. 

So, taken 1 in its largest context, I would say that one can’t be definite 
either way as to advantage in our programing in the Defense Depart- 

ment. 

We like to assume that the enemy is at least as good as he might be, 
and we like to develop our programs to meet the best the enemy might 
have, and, in that sense, we feel a great urgency to get on with this 
business. 


The CuarrMan. Just one question. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I want to ask this. Are there any missiles now being studied and 
not referred to in this sheet ? 

Secretary Quaries. Oh, there are missiles that are bei Ing studied, 
yes, sir; that are not here. Because we have only listed those that have 
achieved a project status that deserves recognition. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to ask any questions. But 
I want to compliment the witness for the straightforward and incisive 
manner in which he answered all of these questions. I personally am 
very happy that he is in charge of this type of program. 

I hope you continue in that capacity, because that is where we need 
ability and brains and effort. 
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So, Mr. Chairman, I have no questions there. The committee will 
develop all the other phases of it. 

Secretary Quarues. Mr. Brooks, I very much appreciate your re- 
marks, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Arends? 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Secretary, in following up this fact sheet here, 
and in reference to what the chairman asked in his last question, I think 
it is fair to say that while we anticipate further development of dif- 
ferent kinds of missiles, also in like manner some of the earlier ones 
are being phased out as we go along. 

Secretary QuARLES. That is right; oh, yes, Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. Which is a natural consequence of development. 

That is right. This I make only as a passing remark. And it is not 
critical of anyone ————. But, unfortunately, in a 
country like ours, where we are wide open, not only from the stand- 
point of permitting foreigners in here and going wherever they want 
to go, and the great effort of our newspapers and magazines a com- 
mentators to publish the facts—we are not in a situation similar to 
Russia, and, therefore, we are handicapped by the kind of intelligence 
we might well like to have. 

And that is a different situation that enters into the whole picture. 

And I can see why you are confronted with it. And that is not 
being critical of anyone. 

I think, Mr. Secretary, a very wholesome thing happened yester- 
day on the floor of the House, motivated of course by the action of 
this committee originally in passing out the authorization bill needed, 
we had a complete agreement in the House, with a unanimous vote, 
which I think should indicate to the country, certainly it must to 
your Department, that there is unanimity of opinion amongst all of 
us up here that the necessary things that must be done we are going 
to do. 

In taking the position that you have in relation to some of the 
progress, whether fast enough to suit some of the so-called experts, 
whether they be in Congress or from the general public or in the 
Pentagon, you may be following that oft-repeated phrase of “haste 
make waste,” and that certainly could happen if we just jumped 
full force into some of these programs which do have possibilities, 
while overlapping could cause a lot of waste in this program. 

IT am a little bit reassured this morning by some of the statements 
that you have made here, that these matters are being clearly thought 
out, that your approaches to these problems are not only sincere but 
sound, and that whatever needs to be done you are going to come up 
here and ask us to be of help and assistance to you in getting it 
done. 

Another thing that worries me a little as I pick up the paper on 
occasion and read where some statements of our top-flight industrial- 
ists in the country—and I always bear in mind the more » I see of them 
the more I know they put their pants on one leg at a time like we 
do. 

I am constantly appalled with the fact that they have all the an- 
swers. I think we have to have some of them come down here and 
get into this business with us and be of help to us, rather than being 
so forward with all of the information about the mistake that Con- 
gress and everybody else is making. 
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The Cuatrman. (Asideto Mr. Arends. ) 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Chairman, might I be permitted 

Mr. Arenps. I want to say one more thing, Mr. Chairman. In this 
matter of the foreseeable future, you possibly believe and—well, I 
will not put words in your mouth. I wonder if you feel that as the 
time progress that is necessary, the Congress is trying to do as 
much as can be done in the way of adequate funds to carry on the 
type of program you visualize at this particular moment? 

Secretary Quartes. That is right, that is our feeling. As well as 
we can define the needed funds’ they are bein gasked for. And 1 
must say it is very heartening to see the action of the House yes- 
terday. 

Mr. Arenps. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Quarues. Of course, we would like to have it understood, 
and I am sure it is understood, that we may have to come back and ask 
for more. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Kilday ? 

Mr. Kixpay. I will reserve my time. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Secretary, there has been a great deal of criticism 
of our educational system in this country relative to turning out 
scientists. 

The CuarrMan. Goahead. Pardon me. 

Mr. Gavin. Relative to turning out scientists, and we have been 
accused, in our educational system, of being behind the times, and a 
lack of interest to develop programs for dev elopment of men of science. 

I can’t understand how the Russians could have been ahead of us in 
our educational programs. 

Do you think it is because of our lack of providing educational insti- 
tutions to develop scientists, or do you think that possibly the Soviets 
immediately after the war dragged off several thousands of German 
scientists, amongst whom were many missile scientists, who had been 
working no doubt previous to the war on missiles and that the success 
they have achieved is due to their securing the brains and experience 
and ability of these scientists, or our failure to provide institutions to 
develop scientists ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Gavin, I would say that the German scien- 
tists and engineers that they took over after World War II were a 
factor in their present position. But I would say it was a minor factor 
as we now look back on it. 

I think we must recognize that for a number of reasons which are 
apparent to the committee they have since that time given an emphasis 
to science and technology as applied to areas of this kind that we never 
considered it appropriate to give, and that you might in aw ay say our 
way of life tended to discourage rather than to encourage as theirs 
has. 7 

Now, when one speaks of their educational system being ahead or 
behind ours, it depends here, of course, on your objectives. If you 

make the creation of scientists and engineers that can best promote this 
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kind of business the objective of your educational system, then I think 
we must say they are ahead of us. 

But of course, there are other objectives of an educational system. 
We mustn’t forget those. 

I think we must meet this challenge, and I think we can meet this 
challenge of their rapid forward momentum in technology, but I think 
we must not meet it in any blind way of ignoring all of the other im- 
portant objectives of our educational system. 

Mr. Gavin. Knowing the facts that the Soviets became interested in 
missiles early in 1946 ‘and evidenced considerable interest and made 

reat strides in their missile programs, where was our Department of 

Jefense in 1946 and on, that. we, too, didn’t recognize that the missile 
was going to be a very important weapon in future wars and move in 
with the same alacr ity that we are moving in now? What happened 
that we didn’t recognize that situation ? 

Secretary Qvartes. Well, Mr. Gavin 

Mr. Gavin. May I have order, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuarrmMan. Let there be order, members. 

Secretary QuartEs. May I say, sir, that in terms of recognizing the 
need, I think there was reco ognition. And while I haven’t made an 
actual count, I think you will find most of the missile systems listed 
here were systems that were laid down during the period you speak of, 
very shortly after World War IT. 

Many of them were at least. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you think we in the Congress appropriated sufficient 
money to encourage and speed up the development of missiles? 

We didn’t seem to get concerned until sputnik was launched as to 
the importance of this missile program. In the last 4 or 5 years we 
are doing better. But now we seem to be really putting—energizing 
the program. What do you think of that? 

Secretary Quares. Well, my comment on that would be that our 
country, our ‘people, our Congress and, no doubt, to a degree the 
executive branch relaxed after World War II, demobilized, set. up 
programs that we now —— 

Mr. Gavin. Pardon me. I can’t hear you. Let the witness be heard. 

The CuarMan. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. Proc reed. 

Secretary QuarLes. W ell, I was saying that our whole military 
progr am in the iniiediite post ar period was less forceful than we 
would now consider to have been wise. 

I wouldn’t like to say it was the Congress that didn’t appropriate 
money. I would just say that our country was so regarding the 
problem at that time that it reflected in our whole attitude and in all 
of our actions. 

Now, it is true that some of these ballistic missiles that we now 
attach such great importance to were kept on the back burner during 
that period ‘for reasons of judgment as to their relative importance 
compared with other things. 

As a technical man, I would say that there were reasons for such 
judgments. In hindsight, however, we all recognize that these reasons 
were not good reasons ¢ “and it would have been better for all of us had 
we viewed the matter differently. 
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Mr. Gavin. Now, may I ask you: Do you think now that we have 
become missileminded that we are neglecting other phases of our 
planes and tanks and hardware and other phases of war that would 
be most helpful in event of brush wars? What is the situation in the 
Defense Department regarding our consideration of all the modern 
equipment that the Russians have developed in planes and tanks 
particularly? What have you to say on that? 

Secretary Quartes. Well, Mr. Gavin, I would say that our program 
has given very careful thought to the’ questions you raise, and they 
are important questions. 

I can only say that it is my judgment that the program is well 
balanced in respect to the relative emphasis on the missiles and the 
forward weapons and the emphasis on the more conventional weapons. 

This is a mater of judgment, and I can here only give you my own 
opinion. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, several years ago everything was heavy bomber 
planes, and now we hear nothing about the advances made in heav y 
bomber planes, but we are hearing a great deal about—in fact, we are 
hearing mostly about missiles. Our air seems to be the one retailatory 
feature that we have that would give us the protection we need now. 
Are we keeping up in the development of our heavy bomber equip- 
ment ? 

Secretary Quartes. We are keeping up the production of our heavy 
bombers, to modernize our heavy strategic bombing wings, and we are 
ae are keeping up in our forw: ard development work in this area. Be- 

‘ause we, in the business, are all sure that the manned bomber will be 
the mainstay of our strategic striking power for many years, and it 
is being so supported. 

Actually, while I don’t remember dollar figures, you will find that 
the budgets that we have proposed to the Congress provide substan- 
tially more money in this area than in the missile area, although I 
agree most of the conversation is in the missile area. 

Mr. Gavin. What can you tell us about airlift or planes for trans- 
portation of troops? I found some spots in Europe where I thought 
we were in a very vulnerable position because of our inability to have 
the planes to airlift troops if we needed to airlift them. What can you 
tell us about that? 

Secretary Quar.es. Well, at this point, sir, you get into strategic 
concepts. I can only say there that our airlift provisions are in accord 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff advice in this matter. 

Now, I should make it clear that this is not unanimous opinion in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and there is, as you well know, sir, substan- 
tial opinion in the Army that we are not providing as much of this 
as we should. However, again, I can express it as best judgment sup- 
sorted by best advice from our senior military advisers, that this is 
belie handled in its proper emphasis, and we do have a very sub- 
stantial airlift of all categories and we are proceeding at moderate rate 
to modernize it. 


Mr. Gavry. Do you think if we had to airlift ---— to ——— troops 
tomorrow that we would be in a position to lift them ? 
Secretary Quaries. We could not airlift ———— to -——— troops 


with their heavy equipment in any rapid time. We do not have that 
much airlift. 
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Mr. Gaviy. I think the Defense Department should give consid- 
erable attention to that phase of our defense effort, that its importance 
entitled it to. 

I have one more question to ask you. Your are talking about— 
we are going into a missile program here and it is going to be a very 
comprehensive program. And missiles seem to be fired from the 
ground. And we have ground forces. How do you reach conclusions 
as to what is the ground forces and what is the air and who handles 
defense on the eround. It would appear to me you are building up— 
you do have your ground forces now who could go in, particularly on 
the firing of missiles. Now, are you going to develop a whole new phase 
of personnel in the Department of the Air Force for the purpose of 
firing missiles, when we have already in the field the United States 
Depar tment of the Army to look and protect and work on matters that 
pertain to the ground? 

Secretary Quaries. Well, Mr. Gavin, in any one of these roles and 
missions problems there are conflicting considerations, that is consid- 
erations that argue on both sides of the matter. I must say first that 
we are moving so fast in the new weapon technology that we must main- 
tain a flexible approach to this roles and missions question. 

So I quite agree with what I think is your basic point there. 

However, in deciding to which service to assign, for example, the 
very long-range surface-to-surface missiles, it has seemed wise to 
assign this mission to the Air Force because the problems involved 
relate, I believe, much more closely to the problems of strategic-manned 
aircraft bombing, that is the problems of identification of target, of 
reconnaissance of the area, of planning your whole strike—the whole 
thing, I think, ties in more closely to the mission that has been ass igned 
to the Air Force than it does to the mission that has been assigned to 
the Army. And all we try to do is to weigh all of these matters as 
carefully as possible and make the best mission disposition of them 
we can. 

So my answer is that everything considered, I think it has been wise 
and proper to assign this strategic bombardment missile to the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Gavin. I quite agree with what you say about coordinating and 
cooperating. But here our counsel tells us this morning that imme- 
diately before us is this Zeus and Wizard competition, rather than 
having them cooperating and coordinating and working together to 
develop the best possible weapon and missile. 

I would conclude from what the counsel said that they are now 
ready to move in on each other. I can’t understand why there isn’t 
somebody strong enough to say “Discontinue this, we have one objec- 
tive, cut out this personalities and feuds and differences you have had, 
we want to reach our objective.’ 

Now, you say you are trying to coordinate and you hope to coordinate. 
But here is an example that is right with us right now, where what I 
am talking about you seemingly are unable to adjust. 

Secretary Quaries. I did not mean to give the committee the im- 
pression that we are finding it impossible to coordinate in any of these 
areas. Mr. Gavin. The area that you are now speaking of, the anti- 
missile missile area, is not just a missile. It is a very broad thing, 
covering the whole continent and involving early warning radar and 
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acquisition radar and communications and computers, and finally 
missiles, but missiles are really a small part, rather than f major part, 

Now, there has been coordination between the two services in their 
progr am—not perfect coordination. This is a reason that we are 
assigning this to this Advanced Research Projects Agency, so that 
during this advanced research and development phaes it can be handled 
as a unit and then handed to the r ight service to deploy and operate. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Puiiern. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsiap. Just one question, if I may. I notice that according 
to the press, at least the ICBM launcher sites are currently wenn placed 
in Wyoming and in California. As a matter of geography, I am curi- 
ous to know why they aren’t placed ———— in — or ———,, the 
northern reaches of ———, where you have a saving of 2 or 3 or 4 miles 
on your firing distance. 

Secretary QuaRL gs. Mr. Norblad, we consider very carefuliy exactly 
the question you raised in selecting these two first bases. Of course, 
these are merely the first two, and there will be others. 





So for a lot of very complex reasons, we reached the conclusion that 
it would be wise, at least for the time being, to follow the deployment 
we are following. 

Mr. Norsuiap. ‘That isall, Mr. Chairmna. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Hépsert. Mr. Secretary, I think we all agreed in the committee 
that the reason these hearings are being held in this atmosphere— 
and properly so—is to discover whether any mistakes have been made 
in the past that we can rectify in the future. And in that connection 
I sense in your testimony and in your attitude the very definite opinion 
or position that you will not be stampeded into making decisions which 
are not the proper decisions to aie regardless of what the public 
pressure e happens to be. I think you have been described as the “no- 
ingest” man in the Pentagon—“no”, and not “know”—which we admit. 

In the past, has there been anytime that lack of money has retarded 
the progress of your program / 

Sec retary Qu ARLES. Mr. Hébert, one would certainly have to say 
that in the past lack of stronger support moneywise for the program 
has, in fact, produced a slower program than we could have had; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésertr. Then lack of money has retarded the program ? 

Secretary Quarues. I think you would have to say yes. 

Mr. Hénerr. At any time did the Department ever ask the Congress 
for money which it refused to give them to continue the progress of 
the program ? 

Secretary Quartes. I think you would have to say yes to that, Mr. 
Hébert. But—y ou said in the past, and I was taking the whole past. 
I didn’t mean in the years of my immediate experience. But in any 
event, taking the program as a whole, certainly, the app ‘opriations 
have not alw ays been all requested, and certainly it has, at times, been 
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decided not to request as much as the program could have used. Both 
of those things have been true. 

Mr. Héserr. Of course, you point up avid uestions. Has the Con- 
gress ever refused to give any moneys in this program which was 
requested ¢ 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Hesaid so. ; 

Mr. Héserr. No, he said no. He said he did not request it. 

Secretary Quartes. This program, Mr. Hébert, being the whole 
missile program, or what should I assume you mean by that! 

Mr. Héserr. No, the missile program, in this particular area with 
which we are concerning ourselves. 

Mr. Osmers. We cut it last year by $3 billion. 

Mr. Héperr. Wait a minute. 

The Congress did then refuse to give you money in research and 
development? I want the record to show this; that is, that you 
requested ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. I would not want to state that the Congress 
refused to give us money in research and development that we re- 
quested. T ‘here have been minor cuts in the research and development 
appropriation by the Congress, that were not necessarily cuts in the 
support of the partic ular program that you are talking about. And 
in my own experience, and since these high-priority long-range bal- 
listic-missile programs have been on the front burner of our ~ whole 
defense program, the Congress has not failed to support them. Nor 
have we failed duri ing that period to support these programs to the 
contractors. 

Mr. Hénerr. Then, after the Congress having appropriated the 
money which you did request, were any of the funds withheld after 
they had been appr opriated by the Congress, and by whom? 

Secretary Quartes. For these programs and within my memory 
and knowledge at the moment, the money was not withheld from 
them. 

Mr. Héserr. The Bureau of the Budget never withheld any money ? 

Secretary Quartes. From these programs, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, it did not. 

Mr. Hénerr. Therefore, then, the program, then, did not suffer 
from lack of money, except in the area which you have described ¢ 

Secretary Quaries. Mr. Hébert 

Mr. Hépserr. By your failure to make request ? 

Secretary Quarters. Mr. Hébert, I have to distinguish time periods. 
I am saying during my own association with the program, that has 
been the last 414 years, these statements have been true. And I am 
speaking about the high-priority ballistic-missile programs. 

Mr. Héserr. That is correct. Now in connection with the mental 
side, the scientific approach, has the program suffered for lack of 
scientific or engineer ing know-how ¢ 

Secretary Qu ARLES. Certainly if we had known more and had more 
competence, we certainly could have moved faster. So I suppose 
one must say yes. But it has not suffered from the withholding from 
the program of scientific or technical know-how that was available. 
Perhaps that is what the Congressman is meaning. 

Mr. Héperr. That is what I had in mind. You had available all 
scientific and engineering talent, which was available at your com- 
mand, in the program, which you could secure ? 
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Secretary Quartes. I would say we did. 

Mr. Hépzerr. Well, then, the question comes to my mind: Exactly 
what can be done in the future, if in the past you have had all available 
scientific and engineering know-how! You would need more? Would 
your program have progressed had you had more? 

Secretary Quaries. The program would have progressed had we 
had knowledge that was not available. Of course, that would be 
true at any time. I think that the program has not been either dollar 
limited or talent limited to the extent that talent was available in the 
country. 

We expect to carry on with the same kind of high priority in these 
programs that we have had and press them through to operational 
use at the earliest date that we can see the possibility of doing so, 

Mr. Hésertr. Thank you. That is all the questions I had. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in the past 90 days I have read in the paper several 
times articles to the effect that Russia has approximately twice the 
number of scientists that the United States has. And in talking with 
the people, I found that a great many of them are disturbed over that 
statement. They believe it. 

Now, numbers don’t mean much to me, but I am concerned about 
quality and ability. What would say as to the quality and ability 
of our scientists compared with the Russian scientists, if you know? 

Secretary Quartes. Well, I have some knowledge about it, and will 
be glad to give you my best opinion on the subject. Actually, our best 
information is that, as of today, the pool of scientists and engineers 
working in this highly technical field in the Soviet Union and in this 
country is perhaps slightly in favor of the Soviets, but it is a minor 
difference. They are not farapart. They do not have twice as many 
today as wehave. They may have 10 percent more. 

They are, however, producing them today at perhaps twice the rate 
that we are producing them. ‘This, of course, is the disturbing aspect 
of the situation. 

As to the quality, in terms of strictly scientific training and ability, 
I would say that the quality is comparable on both sides. They have 
very well trained and very competent people. However, one must be 
careful, because they work under a different system than we do, and as 
far as 1 am concerned I think our system is more conducive to produc- 
tivity than theirs. So I am not one to accept a gross advantage on 
their part at this time, but I am quite of the opinion that the situation 
looking down the road is serious and needs a change in our course. 

Mr. Cunnrnenam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 

The Cuarrman,. Thank you very much, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Mr. Secretary, if I understand you correctly, the 
Congress gave sufficient money, the Bureau of the Budget released suf- 
ficient money, our scientists will compare with the Russians, so then 
it appears the mistake we made, if any, was in judgment, rather than 
in lack of money, or lack of know-how ¢ 

If I conclude from the statement you have made, it must be lack of 
planning or judgment on the part of somebody somewhere as to the 
reason why we were behind. 

Mr. Kircutn. Lack of vision. 
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Mr. Winsreap. Or lack of vision. 

Secretary Quartes. Are you speaking of the satellite program ? 

Mr. Winsteap. That is right, or the missile program—the missile. 

Secretary Quarues. I have to be careful, because I have attempted 
to explain that in the missile program by and large we are certainly 
not behind. In the long-range ballistic-missile program we are prob- 
ably not behind, but no one can say with certainty. If we are behind, 
it is a minor difference. 

So I have to be careful in answering your question, not to imply a 
premise that I don’t mean. I would have to agree that there have, in 
retrospect, been errors in judgment in the conduct of the program. 

Mr. Wrysreap. Well, Mr. Secretary, if I understood you correctly 
a few moments ago, I understood you to say we are not in position to 
handle — or ———— thousand airborne troops at the present time. 
How many are we in position to handle? 

Secretary Quartes. I can’t answer that question numerically be- 
cause one must define how far they must be transported, with what 
equipment and what type of support in addition to the airborne sup- 
port. But I would say that our ability to do an air-transport job with 
troops with full equipment is in terms of less than —-—- ——— as an 
immediate transport. 

Now, over a period of time, of course, considerably more could be 
transported. So I am sorry, but that is the best kind of an answer I 
can give you. 

Mr. Winsteap. The thing which crosses my’mind on that is that we 
transported about 1,000 or 1,200 to Little Rock, and that is only one 
public school. ———-———— _ Of course, that is not a responsibility 
of your, but it was just going through my mind. [Laughter.] 

he CuHarrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Winsreap. No further questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, when sputnik went up in the air, the 
newspapers became filled with the inadequacy of our number of engi- 
neers and scientists, and so forth. So following up on the question 
of Mr. Hébert, I asked many distinguished scientists, perhaps not as 
distinguished as yours, but still very distinguished scientists, if the 

resent program has suffered as a consequence of a shortage of num- 
tore of scientists and engineers here. 

I also checked with industry. I find that they have been firing 
many engineers for whom they had no further need. And I come up 
with the conclusion that as far as numbers are concerned, there is no 
shortage today of either scientists or engineers, although so far as 
knowledge is concerned, we always want the top-quality people. 

Now, as far as numbers are concerned, has your program suffered 
at all, as far as that is concerned ? 

Secretary Quartes. Throughout the last several years there has 
been a great effort on the part of industry to find more engineers. You 
see that evidenced by great numbers of advertisements, trying to induce 
engineers to go to this or that industry. 

So I can only say that at least up to quite recently, I believe taking 
it as a whole, our defense effort as a whole, there has been a shortage of 
scientists and engineers. T think that is not true today, or at least 
not sharply true today. 
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Mr. Bates. Well, that was—excuse me. 

Secretary Quar.es. Might I go on to say—— 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Secretary Quartes. If you relate that closely, however, to the satel- 
lite pr ogram, it becomes a much more specific thing. And I am speak- 
ing broadly and not just the satellite program. 

Mr. Bares. Well, related to the satellite program, I have talked to 
people in the satellite program and asked them w hether or not a short- 
age of people there encumber their program any, and the answer was 
in the negative. 

Secretary Quarzes. I think to carry out the program they were 

assigned, there was not a shortage of engineers in that program. 

Mr. Bares. Well, now, spec ific ally overall, has the shortage of engi- 
neers and scientists hampered your program ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. I think it has been some handicap to the pro- 
gram over the last several years, but not an important one. 

Mr. Bares. All of us know what happened in industry. They built 
up their inventories far in excess of what they needed. They pirated 
them one from the other, and the inventory of scientists crossing this 
country is like what we had in World War II, people going to the 
Pacific and coming back. But that situation doesnt prev vail today 
because engineers are looking for jobs. 

But the ones I have talked to indicate it is more a question of quality, 
that the quality of engineers coming out of our schools today can’t be 
compared with the quality of engineers coming out of European 
aca a Now what do you have to say on that 2 

Secretary Quartes. W ell, I think the quality can be compared, and 
in fact I think it would be very risky to say that theirs are of higher 
quality. 

I believe if you examine the high-school and engineering-college 
curriculum, you would say that their graduate engineers are more 
thoroughly grounded in all the fundamentals than ours are. But in 
terms of practicability to jump into an engineering job and do it, I 
would not give them such an advantage. 

Mr. Bates. Well, then, going on to another question, reading over 
the hearings of the Appropriations Committee and other publications, 
I am somewhat amazed at the number of agencies that we have for 
research ee I wonder if you can sort of go into those a little 
bit—the National Science Foundation, the Von Neuman Committee, 
which was in the picture, and now the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, and one that Doolittle was head of, and all of these. How 
are they tied together? It seems every time we turn around there 
is a new commission, where Rockefeller or Gaither or someone else is 
getting into the pictur e. 

I just wonder to whom we should look for direction in all of these, 
and who sets the course of action. 

Secretary Quaries. Well, Mr. Bates, my answer to that is very 
clear. The President tells us what to do and sets the course of action. 
I think he, at the top level, has his advisers and advisory groups. 
And I may say that we in Defense have advisor y groups, and each of 
the services have advisory groups. 

Frequently, they are spoken of as though they were an encumbrance. 
I don’t regard them as an encumbrance. I regard them as a means of 
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getting the best advice and information about our programs and as 
much wisdom about them as we can. 

Mr. Bares. Can you tell us 

Secretary Quartes. So I don’t feel any problem of your kind. 

Mr. Bares. That is right, from your pomt of view there wouldn’t 
be. From our point of view, to try to understand the differences— 
that is all Iam trying to do. 

Secretary QuaREs. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. I wonder if you would spell out the differences between 
the functions of, say, the National Science Foundation, which I pre- 
sume is a general one, the Advanced Research Projects Agency that 
will be established, the Von Neuman and the Doolittle group that they 
have. 

Secretary QuarLes. Well 

Mr. Bares. Or any other that we might have. 

Secretary Quartes. The National Science Foundation is, of course, 
a statutory body dealing with science poe ds and not science as ap- 
plied to defense. Asa matter of fact, we work very closely with them, 

Of course, the science which their programs support is of funda- 
mental importance to defense, but it is not directly related to defense. 
We have our basic-science programs in defense which are coordinated 
with them, and their programs are coordinated with us. 

The Advanced Research Projects Agency would be an agency within 
Defense to carry on on a level above the three services so that the 
services’ differences don’t enter into it. Certain of these advanced 
programs in research and forward development, particularly in the 
space area, including the satellites, and the antimissile missile pro- 
gram fall into this advanced area. . 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Secretary Quarters. Perhaps there will be others later assigned to 
it. This really doesn’t have any direct connection with the National 
Science Wounidaticer; because it will be dealing with defense programs 
for defense purposes and exactly the kind of programs that our serv- 
ices have been carrying forward, except there would be selected from 
those programs those that cut across the services or that are farther 
out in the future so that one can’t say it is Army, Navy, or Air 
Force involved. 








Now, the Von Neuman Committee that was created back several 


years ago was an outside committee of scientific consultants to advise 
in the formulation of our ballistic-missile program, and it performed 
a very great service in this respect. But it was an advisory committee 
to—well, primarily, originally, the Secretary of the Air Force, and 
later to the Secretary of Defense, in shaping the program of the 
ballistic and the long-range ballistic missiles. 

I don’t think I have completely answered your question, but—— 

Mr. Batrs. No. But I hope they are all separate in function. 
Some of them now—I don’t know whether the Von Neuman one is 
still in effect, although he has since passed away. 

Secretary QuarLes. Von Neuman, as you know, passed away, and 
that committee is now under the chairmanship of Dr. Clark Millican. 

Mr. Bares. Is there anything we can do to streamline all of these ? 
Many people have been critical of the lack of coordination in research 
and development. I understand that there are so many people work- 
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ing on so much of that that it hampers them to a large degree. Is 
there any way we can really streamline this so the people can be free 
to do the things that need to be done? 

Secretary Quarts. Well, I can only say there that I feel that im- 
provements in organization can be hades, but I do not hold to the view 
that there is an excess of advisory committees. We create each one 
of them in due deliberation, as we want their advice. So obviously 
you can’t say there are too many of them. 

Mr. Bares. I mean within the structure itself, within the military 
structure itself. 

Secretary Quarues. I think we must restudy that whole thing, and 
we are doing so. 

Mr. Bares. The number of people that people have to report to, and 
the time consumed in getting a decision, I understand, is one of the 
most frustrating things for people who are working in the scientific 
field in the Government today. 

Secretary Quarues. I am sure that people have found frustrations 
init. That is why I say we should always be seeking better organiza- 
tion. But I would emphasize that we are dealing with a very big, 
complex problem that keeps shifting, and that it isn’t surprising in 
my view that we should have difficulties in fixing and keeping fixed 
these very complicated programs. 

Mr. Bares. Well, specifically, someone like Dr. Hagen. Now, the 
eyes of the world are on that project today. If he w ould want a deci- 
sion to be made, is there someone he can go to down here in Washington 
mae can give him the answer now, or does he have to go through a long 

i2in of command to get a response ? 

“Secretary Quarves. It depends on the kind of problem he is present- 
ing. But if it is a problem within the framework of his project as 
approved and funded, then he can go to Admiral Bennett, to whom he 
reports, and Admiral Bennett has direct access to Mr. Holaday in the 
Office of Secretary of Defense, and problems that do not raise broad 
issues can be readily and are readily resolved. 

Mr. Bares. He could go directly to Admiral Bennett ? 

Secretary Quarues. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. He would have to go through the various chains of 
command in between ? 

Secretary Quarues. I think in this project he substantially reports 
to Admiral Bennett, Mr. Bates. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Secretary, in your comments there to Mr. Bates, I 
believe you said that in the new Agency service differences would not 
enter into a decision. Well, now, isn’t it true that a good many of your 
top people in there are going to have to be drawn from the separate 
services or from projects with which the separate services are 
associated ? 

Secretary Quartes. Well, Mr. Hardy, you do have these personality 
problems. I don’t mean that it would all be sweetness and light, but 
I thing by having the Agency on a Defense level these projects could be 
conducted with less interservice diffic ulty. 

Mr. Harpy. I am glad you said with less interservice difficulty, be- 
eause I think that is more nearly what we might anticipate, and I cer- 
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tainly hope we will achieve that, to say the least. But I believe we 
would be kidding ourselves to suppose that we are going to be able to 
divorce any new agency that is set up in the Department of Defense 
from influences of the separate services and the cross-currents that 
those influences create. 

Secretary Quar.es. To say that we would completely separate 
them I think would be too optimistic. 

Mr. Harpy. Because you are bound to draw people who have been 
affiliated with these separate programs into this top agency; isn’t that 
right? 

“Secret ary Quar.es. Toa very considerable degree. 

Mr. Harpy. Now one other question in response to—I don’t recall 
now, but in the discussion of another member of the committee earlier 
there was reference made to continuation of manned aircraft and a 
reliance which we must place on strategic bombers for a period of time, 
and I believe you indicated that for many years we would probably 
have to put our major emphasis on strategic bombers; is that right? 

Secretary Quartes. That is in the strategic area, that is my opinion ; 
yes, sir. : 

Mr. Harpy. Now a question comes to mind as to whether in the 
emphasis we are placing on missiles are we neglecting to develop a 
new aircraft, manned aircraft for bombing purposes; are we putting 
enough emphasis on that ? 

Secret ary Quarues. Beyond the B-52 program which is in produc- 
tion, and production looking toward the, complete conversion of our 
heavy wings to B-52, we have the B-58 supersonic medium bomber 
just coming into production. That is at an advanced stage of develop- 
ment. And then we ne e three other programs looking ‘farther down 
the road in this same area, Mr. Hardy. 

Am I getting at Soi question ? 

Mr. Harpy. You are getting at it. Now the thing that prompted 

this question was a point that was posed to me by a military journa- 
ist not too long ago, who made the observation—I don’t know 
whether it was properly founded or not, and I tried to get some an- 
swers from down at the Air Force and I didn’t get any that were 
satisfactory. But he made the observation to the effect that with 
the emphasis currently being put on missiles we are neglecting to 
develop new concepts in manned aircraft, and that about the only 
thing we are doing in these so-called new ones is to produce some 
refinements to the old ones. 

Now, if we are doing that, then it looks to me like we are putting 
a lot of emphasis on missiles and maybe too little on aircraft. 

Secretary Quartes. Well, I think that we are not doing what you 
have said in the literal sense. Even in this strategic bomber area, 
we, as I say, have three programs farther down tlie road than the 
B-52, which is a very coe jet bomber. We have this B-58. 
We have what we have called the chemical bomber, which will be a 
highly supersonic aircraft, just going into development. And we 
have the continuing development of the nuclear-propelled bomber 
system. 

So that we certainly are not taking the emphasis o/f manned aircraft. 

Mr. Harpy. With respect to the supersonic bomber, what is the 
status of that now 4 
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Secretary Quarues. The supersonic chemical bomber or the B-58, 
which is a supersonic bomber? I want to be sure I am understand- 
ing of which you are speaking. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. Let’s talk about the B-58 for a minute. 

Secretary Quartes. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. What is the status of its development ? 

Secretary Quaries. The B-58 is in the advanced stages of flight 
test of this new and radic ally different supersonic bomber. We have 
orders for test quantities and program in the budget now before the 
Congress for the first operational units of the B-58. 

Mr. Harpy. What is its range? 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, you were talking about something more 
advanced and heavier than the B-58. What is that? 

Secretary Quarues. The B-58 we rate as a medium bomber, in the 
B47 follow-on class. We have as follow-on development for the 
B-52 the so-called 110 weapons system, which is under contract to 
North American. ———- ———. 


Mr. Harpy. —-—- ———-. How many Mach are we getting? 
Scaiaietliale 

Secretary Quartes. Its design specifications call for ———— speed. 

Mr. Harpy. ——— speed. 


Secretary Quaries. Which, I may say, is quite a recent develop- 
ment, because 6 months ago we didn’t think that was a practical 
thing to do. We consider this a very important new slant on the 
problem. 

Mr. Harpy. And that will be an intercontinental bomber ? 

Secretary Quartes. That will be an intercontinental bomber, —— 





Mr. Harpy. What is the anticipated test data on that? 

Secretary Quar.es. The first flight test—well, I would like to supply 
that for the record, Mr. Hardy. ‘T can't give you that. ——_—__- ———. 

Mr. Harpy. I am trying to see about how far in the future it is. 

Secretary Quar.es. The first flight test would be a matter of ———— 

from now. 

Mr. Harpy. That was the point that I was really after, is the opera- 
tional. Then it would be after ———— before it could possibly be op- 
erational; is that right. 

Secretary Quar.es. Well, in first quantities, probably before that, 
but in large quantities after that. 

Mr. Harpy. Just one other question, Mr. Chairman. 

Can you tell us where we are in biological warfare / 

Sec retary (JUARLES. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Sec retar y: 

The Cuamman. Now members of the committee, let’s take a recess 
until 2 o’clock. We will have the Secretary back at that time. I hope 
it is convenient. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you and Mr. Smart come up here for a minute, 
please, sir. 

Secretary Quar.es. Yes. 

(Whereupon, at 12 105 p. m., the committee recessed to 2 p.m.) 
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The CHairMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, there will not be a session Saturday nor 
will there be a session Monday. We will get back on our hearing, that 
is our investigation, next Tuesday. 

Now tomorrow, who do we have tomorrow if we finish with the 

Secretary today ? 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Holaday, the Director of Guided Missiles. 

The Cuarrman. Our plan is to have Mr. Holaday tomorrow and if 
necessary have Mr. Quarles come back if we do not finish with him 
today, and we are in hopes we might be able to open up with the Army 
Tuesday. Now, Mr. Smart, are you ready / 

Mr. Smarr. In just a minute. 

Mr. Kircuin. May we complete the cycle of questioning ? 

The CoarMan. Oh. 

Mr. Smarr. More questions from members. 

The Cuatrman. When we recessed at lunch, we had finished with 
Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Hess? 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Secretary, [ wanted to ask you with reference to some 
of these missiles. As I understand it, the two ICBM’s, the Atlas and 
the Titan, are supersonic, are they not ! 

Secretary Quaries. Oh, yes, indeed, Mr. Hess, very highly so. 

Mr. Hess. As are the Jupiter, Thor, and Polaris? They are all 
supersonic / 

Secretary Quarves. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Hess. The Snark is not? 

Secretary Quartes. The Snarkisnot. It is subsonic. 

Mr. Hess. What about the surface-to-air missiles, such as the Nike- 
Ajax’ 4 

I understand that is phasing out, and will be replaced by the Nike- 
Hercules; is that correct ? 

Secretary Quaries. That is correct, Mr. Hess. But all of those 
missiles are supersonic. The Nike-Ajax, for example, as I remember 
it, has a maximum velocity of about — times the velocity of sound, 

Mr. Hess. Then all of our surface-to-air missiles in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, are all supersonic ; are they ? 

Secretary Quares. Yes, they are; all the surface-to-air ones are. 

Mr. Hess. That is all I wanted to know, Mr. Secretary. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Hess. 

Now, the next member is Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, you are deputy to 
the Secretary of Defense. Are you the only deputy ¢ 

Secretary Quarxes. I am, Mr. Doyle; yes, sir. 

Mr. Doytr. Then, figuratively speaking, you wear his hat in his 
absence ? 

Secretary Quartes. Yes, sir. 

I think this is an unusual situation in our Government, where the 
deputy is continuously deputized so that one or the other will always 
be available. 

Mr. Doyte. So that in practice, and theory, you are of equal status 
to the Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force ? 
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Secretary Quaries. My relationship to all three is the same; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Doyte. Now, I think you said in substance the Soviets have 
given top priority. to the intercontinental missile ever since the close 
of the Second War? 

Secretary QuarLes. We have evidence that that is true. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, that was in substance, I believe, what you said. 

Now when did we begin to give top priority to the problem of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles with reference to our know ledge of 
same ¢ 

Secretary Quarizs. We first gave it top priority in the Department 
of Defense early i in the calendar year 1954, as a result of a reevaluation 
of the program undertaken with the assistance, advisory, of Dr. Van 
Neuman’s committee, a scientific committee. 

It was first given an overriding priority in the Government as a 
whole in 1955, later in 1955, but in the Department of Defense it 
achieved this top-priority position early in 19: 54. 

Mr. Doyte. I think I have time for one more question. 

It worried me when I heard you say this morning that while the 
Soviets as far as you knew only had 10 percent move scientists at work 
than we did, that they could produce twice as fast, and then you said 
that was because of their system. 

Now, I am frank to say I don’t know what you refer to by that 
What system do they have that enables them to produce twice as fast 
as we do ¢ 

Secretary Quarirs. Well, it was a system which began 10 or 15 
years ago to place great emphasis on this area of education, and they 
built it up through the ground from their high school. They added 
many more universities and institutions where this kind of science 
would be taught and they have simply built wp a foundation and are 
now turning out scientists, as I ; say, at about twice the rate we are. 

Mr. Doyir. Well, assumii 1g that we must catch up with them, if 
they are still producing twice as we are or can, under our system, how 
are we going to catch up with them / 

Secretary Quaries. They are producing this kind of graduate twice 
as fast as we are. 

I don’t think it is twice as fast as we can. 

We are still producing more graduates in all subjects than they are. 
And it is a matter of emphasis and direction of our educational 
system. 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you wee much, Mr. Doy| 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, how are we going about obtaining 
bases for our missiles in Europe? Is it being through the NATO 
Conference, or is it being done directly with each individual country ? 

Secretary QUARLES. It was done initially, as you_know, General 
Devereux, in the NATO chiefs of state meeting in Paris, in which 
they reached agreement in principal about this. 

The next step will be to have the NATO military staff at SHAPE 
study the matter and recommend the deployment; that is, recom- 
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mend the countries and places where these should go. We will then 
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ick the matter up bilaterally with the individual countries that would 
involved. ———————. 

Mr. Deverrvx. Well, now, after the military study has been made, 
will the conference of the NATO countries then approve that, so that 
the emphasis will be through NATO and not necessarily through the 
United States? 

Secretary Quartes. The deployment recommendations of the su- 
preme commander would go to the NATO Council, and I assume 
would have their concurrence. We are taking it for granted that 
this will be a NATO-approved deployment. 

Mr. Drverevx. I see. 

Now, the question of scientists. 

How many are being produced in the free world, so that we can 
get some real comparison between the Soviet bloc and our bloc. 

Secretary Quarues. Yes, sir. 

This gets to be about a standoff. I don’t have precise numbers 
there, but roughly speaking the free-world bloc and the Soviet bloc 
are equal in the rate of production, and of course, the free-world bloc 
is far ahead in the present reservoir or pool of scientists. 

Mr. Devereux. Thankyou. That isall. 

The CHamman. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mitxier. Mr. Secretary, as I am concerned with missiles as much 
as anyone, I still think there has been a lag and the fundamental, 
basic element is that we lack the people and in falling behind—or let 
me say closing the gap; the Russians are closing the gap. 

They are producing more engineer-scientists graduates than we are. 

Secretary Quarters. That is right. 

Mr. Mier. Now, out of that group can come a refinement as time 
goes on, so that although they are quantitatively ahead of us today 
and we are still qualitatively ahead of them—— 

Secretary Quaries. That is right. 

Mr. Mirxer. But out of this mass, can’t they produce qualitative 
people who will be just as good or better than ours as time goes on? 

Secretary Quartes. I thmk we should assume that they can do so; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Therefore, that becomes very critical as to what is 
going to happen in the future. It is something that you can’t correct 
overnight or you can’t correct by appropriating money; isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Secretary Quaries. Yes, sir; I agree with that. 

Mr. Miniter. Did you read a speech made by Admiral Rickover, 
under the auspices of the Alva Edison Foundation out in Chicago a 
month ago ? ‘ 

Are you familiar with it ? 

Secretary Quarzies. I have read several of Admiral Rickover’s 
speeches. Iam not sure that I read this particular one. 

Mr. Mruter. In this one, he was criticizing in part our system of 
education. 

Now, you think that we should review this system of education—I 
know of no one better qualified than you—to get back to the place 
where we are going to stress some of the fundamentals, and give 
young men a thorough foundation in mathematics and physics and 
get away from a lot of frills that we put into education ? 
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Secretary Quaries. Well, my personal desire would be to see it move 
exactly in that direction that you hav e outlined. 

Of course, this is a later point of view, and I think we should be 
fair about it, but I don’t see how we can compete with people that are 
willing to dediaath so much to this line of effort without a broader and 
stronger basic effort than we are putting into it. 

Mr. Miter. Lagree with you there. 

Now, we look for something and we get pulled off. 

We say, “Well, the German scientists were taken into Russia to 
develop all of ices things.” Weren't the Russians making great ad- 
vances even before the ‘beginning of World War Il? Didn't they 
come up with some weapons we didn’t have / 

It wasn’t a blank before World War II, was it, as far as Russia 
was concerned / 

Secretary Quarues. It was not a blank; no, sir. But actually 
while they had very fine scientists in Russia and have had back over 
the ages, really, they did not have fine applied science and technology 
in Russia before the war. It is in the applied field that they have 
made tremendous progress. 

However, I do agree with you that the German scientists that 
were taken into Russia, while they made some contribution, they 
are not the principal factor in this situation. 

Mr. Minter. No; I am going to quit with this observation. In 
1946, at a naval base in Japan—or 1949, the Russians had just re- 
turned three destroyers that they got from us under lend-lease. 

(Secretary Quarles nods.) 

Mr. Mitier. And the admiral who was out there at that time told 
a group of us—he said, “They returned these ships, and they are 
stinking dirty, but their engines, and the fundamental parts are 
preserved, are in good condition, and they are battleworthy today.’ 

Now, hasn’t that been part of the thing that they have gotten away 
from, a lot of polish, and we have det ermined that as being a weak- 
ness, when underneath it there are some fundamental things that we 
better get at if we are going to keep ahead of them ? 

Secretary (QUARLES. “I think these are very wise observations; yes, 
sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, you mentioned about the plan to have 
NATO countries given these IRBM’s. I can’t remember that you 
mentioned ————; did you? 

Secretary Quar.es. I think I didn’t mention ———, but, of course, 
one should. I really didn’t try to mention all of them. 

Mr. Bray. Now, — isnot a NATO country; is it? 

Secretary Quarues. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Bray. Oh, itis? I wasn’t sure of that. 

Secretary Quaries. Oh, yes; it is a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

Mr. Bray. Do we have an agreement with ———— to place those 
missiles there ? 

Secretary Quaries. We have an indication from the ———— Gov- 
ernment that they would welcome such an arrangement. We literally 
do not have an agreement. 
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Mr. Bray. I wouldn't think there would be much difficulty in get- 
ting that, knowing — attitude. 

Sec rae ry QUARLES. There never is. 

Mr. Bray. Do you know any reason why we have not developed 
missiles between the ee and — mile missile? 1 bebieve the 
Army is allowed to develop up to — - or — miles. And that 
is the Redstone. Then, the next missile is ——— miles. Do you 
know of any military, strategic reason or tactical reason, for that? 

Secretary Quarurs, Well, Mr, Bray, we did have some missiles in 
this a BA range between, say ———— miles and ———— miles, 
but they were not ballistic missiles. 

Someone needs to bear that in mind. The Matador is deployed 

Mr. Bray. An air-breathing, surface-to-surface missile, we all 
realize, is not of the great alue as a ballistic missile, let’s say. Do 
you know why they left that great rer dee of about ———— miles? 

Secretary Quartes. Yes; I think I do, although actually it was 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff that advised us on this point. But I think I 

can give you their rational about it. 

They felt that a missile of around ———— miles range covered what 
they called the tactical targets, the targets of the tactical action on 
the battlefield, and that beyond that range you needed manned air- 
craft or some other kind of manned reconnaissance of the area in 
order to identify targets and to know whether you had been able to 
handle targets or not, and they simply advised us that to deal with 
targets in this interdiction field, the manned aircraft was the better 
way of handling it, in their judgment, and they felt there was not a 
requirement for the longer range. 

Mr. Bray. You mean that they felt that that area between 
miles and ———— miles would be taken care by our air—SAC and other 
bombers of that type ¢ 

Secretary Quaries. Our tactical air more than our strategic air, 
but, yes, manned aircraft. 

Mr. Bray. I see. That is the best explanation I had heard for it. 

Another matter I was just wondering about and that is naturally 
your error is directly proportional in any ballistic missile, from a 
riffle on up, to the distance, that is your error is directly proportional 
to the distance that you fire over. Se naturally if you were firing 
within say a ————~ mile—if you got your launcher within 
miles, you are going to roughly considerably more accurate than 
you would at ———— miles. 

Secretary Quaries. That is right. And, of course, that cuts both 
ways, because if you are within — miles of the target you are also 
nearer to their means of destroying you. 

Mr. Bray. I wondered why Russi: 1, though—Do we know why Rus- 
sia apparently knows that and went into ———— miles, ——— miles, 
and ———— miles? 

Secretary Quar.es. We have to reconstruct the thing in our minds. 
But the strong supposition is that this was a tec hnical matter. 



































Mr. Bray. Of course, their problem is somewhat different. than 
ours, I realize that. 
Secretary Quar.es. That is right. 
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Mr. Bray. In the matter of education, we hear so many statements 
about how far along they have progr essed, especially in scientific edu- 

sation. I suppose we in the United States have scientists, that is phys- 
icists, chemists, and scientists of one type or another, in thousands of 
different type of industry ; that is correct; isn’t it? 

Secretary Quarries. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. I suppose every large leather tannery in the United 
States probably has either a chemist there or other scientists to de- 
termine better ways of tanning leather, and also in the matter of 
synthetic cloths and all of that. 

So I believe we would be safe in saying that in the United States 
at least there are several different types of scientists and technicians. 

Secretary Quarues. I would think so. 

Mr. Bray. All their types of scientists are centered in one field, 
or that is a limited number of fields? 

Secretary Quvarzes. I think it is fair to say that they have con- 

centrated their available talent much more than we have. I think that 
is your point. But even to support their defense industry, of course, 
they have to have a broad industrial foundation for it. 

So, I think i it is fair to say that they do have seientists and engi- 
neers spread out over their whole ua istrial field. 

Mr. Bray. But not near to ie ies ‘ee that we have? 

Secretary Quakes. I would think that was right. 

Mr. Bray. Now, in regard to the great shortage of engineers, there 
are just so many engineers that a country can use. ‘There has to be 
somebody to shovel the gravel; isn’t that right ? 

Secretary QUARLEs. ( ertainly. 

Mr. Bray. What I am driving at: I was talking the other day toa 
professor in an engineering school. In the course of that conversa- 
tion ne said that it was not as easy to place an engineer graduate as 
it was 2 or 3 years ago. 

Could it be that we are—could it be that our demand for engineers 
is getting to the place about where it is filled ? 

Secretary Quarues. Well, maybe in a very near term, temporary 
sense, that is true. Last year, I think it was typical for the upper 
50 percent of the engineering graduates to have anywhere from 25 to 
50 offers when they left college. 

Mr. Bray. But he said it w as not as easy to place as it was 2 or 3 
yearsago. Do you believe that is correct? 

Secretary Quaries. I would think this coming graduation time, 
there might be very much less demand than that, but I still think 
they will all find placement. 

Mr. Bray. I think they will for some years to come. But I think, 
to hear some people talk and to read some of the articles, you would 
think that our goal was to have everybody in the United States 
physicists. Then I don’t know who would do the rest of the work. 

Secretary Quartes. Well, that is very right, of course. But we are 
still dealing with a minor fract on of the popul: ution. 

Mr. Bray. I realize that. I do think we should speed up educa- 
tion. But here someone says Russia is producing twice as fast as the 
United States. So, sometime, if Russia continues to be successful, 
they will have theirs filled if they keep advancing at this rate, won't 
they ? 
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Secretary Quarves. Yes; although we must remember that they 
are Siecle their industrial base and particularly heavy industry 
at such a rate that that takes a lot of engineers, that process of ex- 
pt ansion. 

Mr. Bray. They will need to expand their engineers and techni- 
cians of various types far beyond the time we will need to expand 
them, if we are both going at the same rate; is that correct ! 

Secretary Quarues. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I was trying to bring out. 

Secretary Quaries. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Thank you. 

The Cuaiman. Mr, Lankford. Thank you, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Quarles, Secretary McElroy said the other day 
that the Polaris—the Nav y Polaris— -project was about 2 years ahead 
of schedule. And yester d: ay I was reading a recent issue of the Ar my, 
Navy, and Air Force Journal, which reported an interview with 
Admiral Raborn, who is in charge of the Polaris project. 

Secretary Quarues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. In which it is reported that Admiral Raborn cred- 
ited this 2-year advance to his management system, which was unique 
in this field. THe pointed out that there are only, as I recall it, 

officers and 75 civilians engaged in this project, and that he h: ad direct 
access to CNO and SECNAYV and through them to utilize all the 
facilities of the facilities. I was wondering if you had any comment 
to make on that, as to whether you feel that that is accurate, that these 
advance in the project was due to this management system, and if so, 
have any steps been taken to utilize this management system in other 
projects? 

Secretary Quarters. Well, I do, generally speaking, agree with Ad- 
miral Raborn. They have set up a very fine organization and they 
have made very fine progress. 

I can’t say whether it is unique in the Navy or not. Perhaps, it 
does go farther than any similar project integration has gone. It is, 
however, essentially like the integration of the Air Force ballistic 
missile program in its Western Development Division. I think while 
that was a very much larger overall effort than he is talking about, 
it was the same kind of concentration and expediting arr angement. 

Now, it is the kind of organization that you can afford on projects 
to which you are willing to give great pr iority and emphasis. 

If you tried to do it in too m: iny directions, why, it would fall by 
its own weight, because you would be trying to expedite everything. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Well, is the Polaris project given more priority 
than some of our other missile projects 

Secretary Quarues. It is given more priority than some of our 
others, but it is not given more priority than Atlas, Thor, Jupiter— 
the top priority ballistic missile programs. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Well, do those projects have the same sort of sys- 
tem where you can cut through red tape and go directly to the Chief 
of Staff and the Secretary of that service ? 

Secretary Quarters. I feel they do, yes, sir. 

Mr. LanKrorp. Now, Mr. Quarles, I would like to read a very 
short article that appeared i in this morning’s Baltimore Sun. It is 
dated Detroit. I will ask for your comment on it, if you would care 
to give it. The headline is: 
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BUREAU CHIEF FEELS BossEeD 

DetTrRoIT, JANUARY 15 (AP).—Rear Adm. F. 8S. Withington said today that 
sometimes he feels he is not Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance “but 
rather that some clerk in the Budget Bureau is.” 

Withington made the remark at a news conference here when asked what he 
considered his biggest problem in his job of developing and building new missiles 
for the Navy. 

“It is not money,” he said, “but control of the money. We don’t see any of 
it until we have justified every item.” 

Criticizing red tape in the Budget Bureau, Withington said the Bureau im- 
pounded money appropriated by Congress and in some instances wouldn’t turn 
it loose until the last day of the year. 

Would you care to make some comment on that, sir? 

Secretary Quarzes. Well, of course, I have a very high regard for 
Admiral W ithington and for the Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance. They 
are very fine organizations. I am sure there have been instances that 
from Admiral W ithington’s standpoint had the appearance he dis- 
cussed there in Detroit. Actually, I am not aware of any of them. I 
couldn’t cite you such an instance. 

I feel that they are exceptions. 

I have to agree that our system in which the Navy’s Bureau of Ord- 
nance requires Navy approval for its projects and then defense ap- 
proval and finally on funds the Bureau of Budget release of funds is 
cumbersome at times and certainly involves delays at times. 

So I feel he has dramatized more than I would, Mr. Lankford. I 
must say it has some element of truth in it. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. It must be, because in another article that appeared 
in the Washington Post, it says “But a Bureau spokesman said the 
recent holdup of military funds was a joint decision made at the 
highest level.” So there must have been some holdup in military 
funds. 

Secretary Quaries. Well, there have been high level program de- 
cisions. I have to say I don’t know what he refers to there, Mr. 
Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. There is one further quote in here. He said, “That 

yas a joint decision of the Secretary of Defense and his staff, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the President,” referring back to the fact 
that appropriations should be apportioned among the services quarter 
by quarter because we are running so close to the ceiling of the Federal 
debt. 

Secretary Quartes. Well, this was a matter of quarterly apportion- 
ment of funds, which meant that instead of getting the Bureau’s funds 
for the whole year at the beginning of the year they got funds for the 
following quarter and then each quarter. 

I am sure that it would have been better from their standpoint to 
have had them all allocated at one time, but I think that one could 
exaggerate the difference that this causes. 

Mr, Lanxrorp. Well, are they given—now as I understand it, for 
missile programs as for ‘other programs, that is, conventional weapons 
and just the pay and feeding of the members of the armed services, 
if the money is apportioned quarter by quarter, do they have any assur- 
ance that in the next quarter they will have enough money to carry 
on the missile program ? 

Secretary Quartes. Yes, sir; I would say they have assurance. It 
has been appropriated and there is every intention that it be made 
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available to them. I think they proceed on the assumption they will 
have it, and they have so far as I know always had it, when the time 
came. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Not for all activities ? 

Secretary Quar.es. Not for all activities. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Relating this only to missile programs. 

Secretary Quarues. Well, I meant to say that they have received 
at the appropriate time in the quarter the apportionment for the 
following quarter. It may not have been their full requested appor- 
tionment. 

There are always programs that are in question. 

There may be reasons for not doing so that I am not familiar with, 
in this case. 

Mr. Lankrorp. Well, the point I am getting to, sir, is this, that 
the Congress appropriates money for certain purposes—for missiles 
and so forth. Is that money held up by the Bureau of the Budget 
and not released for the purposes for which it was appropriated ¢ 

Secretary Quakes. It is apportioned by the Bureau of the Budget 
when the Department shows a need for it in accordance with the in- 
tent of Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget does exercise a restraint. It will not 
apportion the funds before there is an established need. 

This is an administrative procedure in which it is acting as I un- 
derstand it both for the Congress and the executive, in its making 
available of the appropriated funds for the purpose for which they 
are appropriated. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Then I can understand you to say that the funds 
that are appropriated by the Congress are not always released to the 
agencies by the Bureau of the Budget in accordance with the ap- 
propriation, but rather as the Bureau of the Budget sees fit; is that 
correct, sir 4 

Secretary Quarues. | think there are cases where they are not re- 
leased literally and completely in accordance with the appropriation, 
but generally speaking they are released in accordance with the 
appropriation. 

Mr. LanKkrorp. But they do on occasion hold up money and it is 
not released in accordance with the appropriation, 

Secretary Quarzes. I couldn’t cite such a case, but I believe that 
is true. 

Mr. LAnKrorp. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, before I ask any questions I want to 
say it has been many a day since we have had such a fine, calm, sensible 
explanation of the Nation’s defense posture as we have had here today. 

I have a few questions. 

A long time ago it appeared to me that this Nation at the Federal 
level should do something about scientifie education, and I prepared 
to introduce a bill which would provide Federal scientific scholar- 
ships. Since sputnik went into the air we have had a lot of willing 
volunteers help us in connection with this program. 

_I would like to ask you, Mr. Secretary, whether you feel that the 
situation with respect to science and engineering graduates in this 
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country would justify a program at the Federal level to provide 
hi her’ education in the scientific field ? 

Secretary Quaries. I would feel it would justify a program at the 
Federal level for higher education, but I would not be in a position 
to say how much Federal support that should involve, nor am I well 
enough informed to say just what kind of a program. But I am 
certainly broadly in favor of such Federal program. 

Mr. Osmr rs. | have been giving some thought, Mr. Secretary, 
toward using the successful principles that were used during World 
War II, and immediately thereafter, in connection with the GI bill 
of rights, and the ASTPA programs 

(Secretary Quarles nods.) 

Mr. Osmers. Using the successful methods that were developed 
there, and also to require the graduate to give service to his country 
after the education has been given. 

Would you say that is a direction in which we might go? 

Secretary Quartes. I would say so, except I would like to qualify 
as to the service to the country. It is becoming more and more appar- 
ent that service to the country in the technical area is primarily in 
industry rather than in the military services, as such. 

We have some need for them in the military services, but the num- 
bers there are relatively smaller than in industry which is serving the 
military departments. 

Mr. Osmers. As a generality, you feel we would get more out of 
the average scientific graduate in the average situation if he were 
employed in a private industry or private enterprise / 

Secretary Quaries. Exactly, Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. Now, I would like to ask a couple of questions about 
the solid-fuel situation. Do you feel that we are making the progress 
that we should in solid fuels, or—again, to use the abused term of 
“crash program”—is a crash program indicated in solid fuels? 

Secretary Quartes. Well, the Navy’s Polaris program is pretty 
crash, if I may spoil the English language that way. It is moving 
much faster than most of us thought it could move a year ago. 

Mr. Osmers. Well, lam very glad to hear that. 

In a fact sheet prepared on December 13 by the Department of De- 
fense, 34 guided missiles are listed there, of the 4 types—surface to sur- 
face air, surface to air, air to surface, and air to air. Do you antic- 
sae that a year from now we will—I notice two of them have been 

‘anceled. Do you anticipate a year or 2 years from now we will 
lee e this number of 34 down to a dozen, or 10, or something of that 
kind? This seems to me to be expensive and duplicative. Maybe 
it isn’t. 

Secretary Quartes. I think we will have some fewer. I would 
not expect the 34 number to be markedly reduced. 

The thing that you get into there is this: While you have a number 
of missiles, let us say, “that might be labeled, for example, surface to 
air, or any other c: ategory, on analy sis you find that they differ among 
themselves in the mission to be performed and the characteristics that 
they exhibit, and they also differ among themselves in time scales of 
use. That is, you will have a Nike-Ajax generation on the same list 
that you will have a Nike-Hercules and a Nike-Zeus. Now, these are 
three successive generations in development. Of course, one drops— 
the Ajax will eventually drop out when Hercules takes over. 
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So that the number of 30 to 36, I think, isn’t nearly as significant a 
number as one might think just reading the list. 

Mr. Osmers. You feel that we can anticipate that in our arsenal 
we will need a large number of missiles, maybe 25 or 30? 

Secretary Quaries. That would be my estimate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmenrs. I see. 

Now, just one final question, Mr. Chairman, if I might. 

Mr. Secretary, many of the people that I represent—and I am sure 
it is true of other people on the committee here—are receiving requests 
from their constituents with regard to the Rockefeller brothers report. 
A number of very thoughtful people i in my district want to know why 
we don’t proceed, and w vhat is C ongress waiting for, and why don’t we 
embark on an additional program that will cost $3 billion the first year, 
$6 billion the second year, and I think $9 billion the third year, if 
those were the final figures that they dev eloped / ¢ 

(Secretary Quarles nods. ) 

Mr. Osmers. Is there any comment that you would care to make 
on that? I have had the feeling that we should go slow on it and 
study it very carefully before going into that program. 

Secretary Quartes. Well, I have exactly that feeling. The Rocke- 
feller report ‘is a very thoughtful study by very competent people 
of some of our key pr oblems. 

I, as you might imagine, have been very much much interested 
myself, in studying the report. I think that it does not open up 
very much new ground in the technical area. It does open up some 
new or ganizational ground, 

I can say that we are studying all aspects of it, and that we will 
particularly study the organizational proposals made with a view 
to finding, if possible, any improvements th at might be made in our 
organization in defense. 

Mr. Osmers. I didn’t intend to ask another question, but I will: 
Do you feel that the level of appropriations, Mr. Secretary, as in- 
cluded in the President’s proposed budget for national defense, give 
or take 5 or 10 percent—do you feel that that is about at the level 
that expenditures should be in view of the enemy’s capabilities and 
our own situation ? 

Secretary Quarters. Well, with that kind of a give or take I have 
no trouble with the question at all, because that is a $4 billion give 
or take, which is pretty substantial. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Osmers. I will narrow it. I will narrow it to 5 percent. 

Secretary Quartes. Well, I think with even a 5-percent leeway I 
can support it completely. 

[ do have to say that there are certain of these programs that we 
are not far down the road on. We may need more support in them 
than we have asked for, and we would like to reserve the right to 
come and tell you so. But with that kind of a reservation and un- 
derstanding that we are dedicated to making the best out of this we 
can, I think it is a sound provision. 

Mr. Osmers. You think the President’s budget is a sound budget 
to approach this? 

Secretary Quarves. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Hupptestron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Secretary, a few moments ago General Twining was reported 
to have estimated that within the ‘period of the next 10 to 15 years 
the Strategic Air Command would have been replaced by our IRBM’s 
and our ICBM’s. Do you think that it is a conservative estimate, 
a liberal estimate, or just what would be your estimate on that? 

Secretary Quarues. Well, Mr. Huddleston, I am troubled by your 
reference to General Twining, because I thought I knew—TI think 
I know that he doesn’t at all hold to the view that in a few years 
our Strategic Air Command aircraft will be replaced by these 
missiles. 

Mr. Hvuppieston. He was just purported as having made the 
statement. I don’t know whether he ead it or not. 

Secretary Quartes. I think there must have been some failure of 
the reporter and the principal to get together there. But at any 
rate, I guess the best I can do is express my Own opinion, and that 
is that ‘the ballistic missile or the strategic missiles generally will, 
for many years to come and, in fact, as far as we can foresee, be at 
most a supplement to the manned aircraft in our strategic striking 
force, and not a large-scale replacement for them. 

Mr. Huppieston. Then, in the same article it was reported that 
Admiral Combs, the Deputy. Chief of Naval Operations, made the 
statement that by 1970 the Navy Air arm would be completely con- 
verted to missiles. Which seems to be more or less in line with 
General Twining’s alleged statement. But that, of course, is subject 
to the same misunderstanding that General Twining’s statement was. 

Secretary Quartes. Well, I am not quite as familiar with Admiral 
Combs’ views. Of course, I think he would be the first to say that 
the Navy’s problem is a bit different than the Strategic Air problem. 
So this date might come sooner in Naval Air than it would in Stra- 
tegic Air. 

1970 would be a time when I would feel uncertain as to just how 
far missiles would have gone. But I would be very sure in my mind 
that there would be some manned aircraft around trying to see tar- 
gets, and a few things like that. 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, sir. 

Now, yesterday I believe I asked Secretary McElroy about Opera- 
tion Orbiter which we have been reading a great deal about in the 
papers of recent months. Could you tell us—he referred the question 
to you and said he would relay it to you and ask you to provide the 
committee with information about that particular program. Could 
you tell us a little something about Operation Orbiter ? 

Secretary Quarues. I believe I can, Mr. Huddleston, because I was 
actually re ‘Poa close to these programs at that time 

Operation Orbiter was originally a joint Army-Navy concept of 
a satellite program, in which ‘they proposed to combine in launching 
a satellite—using largely Army rockets in the process, but using some 
Navy rocketry and also using naval research for the satellite itself. 

The Orbiter programs were first discussed back—well, I will say 
5 or 6 years ago, because one cannot be too definite just when people 
start talking about such things. However, they first were seriously 
proposed in 1954. At that time they were proposed, as I say, jointly 
by the two Departments in the consideration of these satellite pro- 
grams, there was fairly serious consideration in the Department of 
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Defense from the late part of 1954. Until the Vanguard program 
was authorized around the middle of 1954 there were quite serious 
questions as to what program would be best adapted to the job. Or- 
biter involved the use of the Army’s Redstone rocketry. Vanguard as 
finally approved involved the use of all Navy rockets, either all-Navy 
or new rockets to be developed by the Navy. 

The Navy dropped out of the Orbiter program and left it an Army 
program and proposed its own separate program. And we had very 
serious consideration in early 1955, or mid-calendar 1955, of the tech- 
nically best way to do this job. 

We had an advisory committee of some eight of the most competent 
scientists in that area of technology, who studied it in great detail, 
and who finally recommended that the Navy’s Vanguard program 
was the better technical bet than the Army’s Orbiter program, which 
we now usually refer to as the Jupiter-C program. 

Mr. Huppieston. Excuse me, Mr. Secretary. Now, how long had 
the Army and Navy been working in cooperation on the Orbiter 
program and then finally the Army working on it alone—how long 
had that operation been taking place before the decision was made 
that the Vanguard program would be instituted and that they would 
proceed with the Navy program ? 

Secretary Quaries. There had been discussions of satellites, satel- 
lite projects back as early as 1946 and 1947. These were largely 
paper projects that people showed how one might do the job and 
recommend doing it, and there were technical studies going forward 
at that time. 

As I said before, it would be very hard to place the date when the 
Orbiter project was first formulated. 

Now, [ can’t do that, but it was during that period in the early 
1950’s that it was given serious, that is, first given serious thought 
at all, and it was in late 1954 and early 1955 that it was first con- 
sidered on a Department of Defense program level, as a serious 
program. 

Mr. Huppieston. I believe you mentioned that that was a program 
in which Army rocketry was the principal type of propellant that 
was to be used but the Navy was to have responsibility for the actual 
satellite itself. 

A few days ago, it was announced in the paper that the Jupiter-C 
missile, the same missile that was to be used in this Orbiter program, 
was to be used in connection with the Vanguard program, in an 
effort to expedite the construction of an earth satellite for the United 
States. 

It is difficult for me to understand why this program was dropped 
at the time that it was dropped and the Navy was allowed to pro- 
ceed on its Vanguard program and then here in recent days we now 
come back to the point where we are bringing the Jupiter-C missile 
back into the satellite program and are going to proceed with that 
as the propellant missile. 

Secretary Quaries. Well, I must say this requires some explana- 
tion. 
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This technical committee that I spoke of, in evaluating these two 
systems, reported in favor of the Navy system, as being the more 
promising one, : 

Now, another point of considerable moment at that time was that 
the Navy proposed to do the job independently of the high-priority 
missile programs, whereas the Army proposed to do it as part of 
its Redstone, what was then its Redstone missile program and what 
later became its Jupiter program. 

It is true today and was true as we looked at it last summer 
and fall, that the Army rockets had more power and more margin 
to do this job than the Navy Vanguard system had. 

And while we had decided in the course of the 2 or 3 intervening 
years that we would not accept the delay to high-priority missile pro- 
grams, of taking missile rockets and putting them into the Vanguard 
program, we found last fall that there were enough missile rockets 
available so that you could have a backup Jupiter-C scientific satel- 
lite program without delay of the missile program. 

So the Army was authorized to erect satellites with its Jupiter-C 
system as a backup for the Navy’s Vanguard program. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppieston. May I ask just one more question ? 

The Cuairman. Wait until we go around, and we will come back to 

ou. 

Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. George. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. Georce. Mr. Secretary, I understood you to say we were 
practically at this point where we were producing Jupiter mis- 
siles per month and Thor missiles per month; is that correct ? 

Secretary Quarters. We have that production level authorized, Mrs. 
St. George, and it is in the process of building up to that level. Actu- 
ally, today, we are not at that level. 

rs. St. Grorcre. Then it would not be fair to say that this year 
we would produce Jupiters and ———— Thor missiles ? 

Secretary Quarues. In this calendar year ? 

Mrs. St. Gzorce. Yes. 

Secretary Quarters. Oh, I would expect that we would produce such 
numbers of each. I don’t have the exact number, but it is not—— 

Mrs. St. Gzorce. Now, Mr. Secretary, is that in the nature of a 
stock * when you say that they are being produced at that rate per 
mont 

Secretary Quartes. The nature—stockpile, oh ? 

Mrs. St. George. Have we that stockpile? 

Secretary Quar.xEs. No, because most of those missiles will be used 
in the further perfection of the missile system by firing them at the 
range. 

Mrs. Sr. Gzorce. Now, could I ask you: Do you know—and if you 
don’t, of course nobody does—whether the Russians have a stockpile 
of these missiles ? 

Secretary QuARLEs. ‘ 

Mrs. Str. Grorcr. Well, there is an article that is going to appear 
at the end of this month. It is coming out in Reader’s Digest. And 
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as you know, that is a pretty widely read publication. I would just 
like to read you one sentence from that article. 

In military terms, attack means a swift atomic strike on approximately 100 
of our principal cities. The destruction of these cities would cause scores of 
millions of casualties, destroy our industries, and end our civilization as we know 
it. This seems unthinkable. Yet our cities are vulnerable to a Soviet stock- 
pile of many thousand atomic bombs, with nearly 2,000 bombers to carry 
them. 

Now, that seems to me like a very exaggerated statement and, of 
course, a very terrifying statement. 

Secretary Quartes. Well, unfortunately, as is frequently the case, 
the writer has managed to give an impression that—by using facts 
and still giving an impression that exceeds the facts. 

The Soviets do have an operating force of between and 
bombers that could strike this country and carry atomic bombs against 
this country. 

Mrs. Sr. George. Yes. 

Secretary Quartes, And they do have enough atomic bombs to load 
those bombers. 














. He ignores the fact, of course, that we would have 
a very substantial air defense to decimate such an attack should it 
be thrown against us. 

And, of course, most importantly, he ignores the fact that the Rus- 
sians know if they should Maviridh such an attack they themselves 
would be destroyed. 

So, our defense is fundamentally in that knowledge on their part, 
but it is secondarily in a very strong continental defense to impede 
such an attack. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. In other words, Mr. Secretary, you do feel that 
in spite of such an attack, we would be able to retaliate and destroy 
them ? 

Secretary Quar.es. We would be able to retaliate and destroy them, 
but we would suffer, as the writer implies, very great damage. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary. I do not feel that 
I have enough technical knowledge at this time, particularly, to ask 
questions that might elicit answers that would be of any contribution 
to this hearing in regard to these various types of missiles and in 
general in the missile field. 

But I would like to throw out this idea and ask you just one ques- 
tion in regard to it. 

You know, of course, and I know that a genius might be born in 
a log cabin, in a covered wagon, or in a brownstone mansion. A 
genius might come from a very humble family or a very wealthy 
family or influential family. 

I could give many, many illustrations and you could think of many 
more. 

In other words, we would be far poorer today were it not for our 
own Thomas Edison having lived. 

Now, while no one, I believe, is more strongly in favor of formal 
education than I am, some of the best educated people I have ever 
known in my life had almost no formal education. 
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And I am just wondering this—and I am certainly not advocating 
any new agencies—I am opposed to creating any agency, new agency, 
unless it is necessary——— 

But I am just wondering if there is any agency in the Defense 
Department of any plan of any kind to search out among even pri- 
vates, corporals, sergeants, and lieutenants, and so on, any geniuses 
that now exist that you might know about? This idea of training 
men in the scientific field is wonderful, but it takes a long time to 
train men in the scientific field. 

I am a great believer that we have a lot of wisdom just among the 
common people in America and no doubt there are a number of 
geniuses in this country right now, that if we could discover them, 
could come up with some very startling and efficient and ettective 
answers to some of these questions. 

I am just wondering if any effort at all is being made to find out 
where some of those geniuses might be that would be willing to 
help us. 

Secretary Quartes. Well, Mr. Morris, I would say that while per- 
haps not any one agency, I would say thut there are a number of 
agencies that make a very conscious effort to do the kind of thing you 
are speaking of. 

Dealing first with the enlisted man—the corporals and sergeants 
and so on—we do have a program to single out those of ability and to 
put them into educational institutions where their abilities can be fur- 
ther developed and further defined, 

Now, of course, this is in the military service. I am sure you are 
speaking more broadly than that 

Mr. Morris. I am speaking more broadly. But I particularly 
wanted to know what the military service was doing about it. 

Secretary Quarues. Well, we are certainly doing something about 
it. I wouldn’t represent that we are doing all we could do about it. 

Mr. Morris. Let me offer this observation. 

But I think it is of transcendant importance. I picked this up dur- 
ing World War II in my general reading. I can’t remember what 
newspaper or magazine I read it in, and don’t know whether it is true 
or not, but the impression was left on me that one reason why the 
Panzer divisions and other military activities of the Germans were so 
effective was that they had a corps, or at least some designated route 
in each division or in each segment of their military activities that did 
nothing except look for geniuses, and that they found them among 
their privates and the corporals and sergeants and so on, and that al- 
most overnight or within a week or so after having discovered them, 
they were jumped from the status of a private to maybe a major or 
a colonel, or given some assignment to where their abilities could be 
used. 

Now, whether or not that is a true thing, I don’t know. But some- 
one made that statement during World War II. 

Secretary Quarues. I can’t verify it, but I can agree with the prin- 
ciple you are bringing out, Mr. Morris. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, 

Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Reece. 
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Mr. Reece. Now, you haven’t discussed—if I may, Mr, Chairman— 
anything about the submarine posture of our country and Russia, 
particularly with reference to the ability of the submarines to deliver 
atomic weapons. 

I don’t know whether that should be covered at this time or not. It 
is a matter, however, that has been given considerable publicity and 
caused considerable concern. 

Secretary Quartes. Well, Mr. Reece, I think it should be discussed 
in any comprehensive review of our picture because the 500 Soviet 
submarines constitute a real peril and this will mount as these sub- 
marines become capable of carrying missiles that can be used to de- 
liver atomic weapons at considerable distances. 

Mr. Reece. Do they now have any which are capable? 

Secretary QUARLEs. 

Mr. Reece. Are we dealing directly with Spain in regard to bases 
there, or are we going through NATO? 

Secretary Quaries. We deal directly with Spain, because, of 
course, Spain is not a member of the North Altantic Treaty Organ- 
ization, and our dealings with them are bilateral. 

Mr. Reece. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Byrnz. ———- ———. 

Secretary Quar.es. Subject to correction in the record, I would say 
that it is about 125 to 130. It is that kind of a thing. 

Mr. Byrne. And how many of our submarines can fire our mis- 
siles ? 

Secretary QuarLEs. ———— are presently equipped with missile-fir- 
ing equipment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. ‘ 

Secretary Quartes. I believe at this moment there are ———— that 
are actually operational, but, of course, this is in process of being 
increased. 

Mr. BLanprorp. ————. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Secretary, do we have a war plan if the Russians 
attack our allies or ourselves? 

Secretary Quaries. Do we have a war plan if they attack, you say, 
Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. Yes. 

Secretary Quarzes. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Byrne. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kitrcutin. Yes,sir. Just one question. 

I may be out of line on this one, Mr. Secretary. If I am, we will 
withhold it until another time. Are there any of our major allies, 
principally Canada and Britain, in the missile development field at 
the present time ? 

Secretary Quaries. They are both in the missile development field. 
Of course, their total program is very much smaller than our total 
program. However, they do have some very competent people work- 
ing in segments of the field. 
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Mr. Krrenry. I know that the likelihood of a memorandum of 
agreement in the recent NATO meetings makes it possible to exchange 
scientific information. Has there been any interchange of such in- 
formation up until now ? 

Secretary Quartes. Yes, indeed, sir. We have had for some years 
with each of at least half a dozen of the NATO countries, the prin- 
cipal ones in this field, bilateral agreements involving a number of 
specific projects in each of those countries in which we lend some 
technical support and sometimes some financial support to their proj- 
ects and in turn they trade information with them. 

Mr. Krroutn. Now, specifically in the missile field, is there any 
project being dev eloped at the present time by our allies that may be 
suffering from the lack of funds, the enhance ement of the pursuit of 
which would give us any scientific or mutual defense advantages? 

Secretary Quartes. We are now supporting a few missile develop- 
ment projects in our allies, or with our allies. 

There are certainly some others that could move faster if we did 
support them. Some of these are in the process of study and may 
well be supported if we find merit in them. Others we have judged 
to be of a character that didn’t have enough promise to justify the 
support. 

I think, however, it is true that in line with the agreements reached 
in Paris in December, we will be moving more strongly into this area 
and generating more of a weapons sy stem dev elopment base in NATO 
Europe. 

Mr. Kirrcnr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crratrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Kitchin. 

Now, members of the committee, we will go around with the See- 
retary again, because we have some more time, and there are other 
things we want to develop. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I presume you have been reading—we have all 
been reading and been listening to commentators and even to the ex- 
tent of the President addressing the Congress and discussing what is 
known in the headline as service rivalry. 

Now, you occupied for 4 or 5 years very high and responsible 
positions in the Department, as the head of Research and Develop- 

ment and later on as the Secretary of the Air Force and now the posi- 
tion you occupy. I wish you would advise the committee, free, frank, 
and candid, if in your tour of duty at the top of these important 
billets, you found or is there any evidence that you can point out of 
harmful service rivalry between the services in the Department of 
Defense ? 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Chairman, I am glad you let me speak to 
that. 

The Cuatrman. Wait. I might say this, Mr. Secretary. If you 
don’t want to answer it now, you just write your answer out and send 
it back up here at a later date. Because that is one matter that must 
be pinned down by this committee. 

Secretary Quartes. I will be glad, Mr. Chairman, to answer it, 
because I believe I have already given it some thought. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary QuaRLEs. There is, of course, a rivalry between the serv- 
ices. It is keen and, of course, among individuals, it takes various 
forms. There are individuals who become all excited in this foot- 
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ball game that they are playing and they certainly break the rules 
at times and when they do, it gets to be harmful, and there have been 
instances of harmful rivalry between the services, or of rivalry between 
the services having harmful results. 

Of course, we must be careful here because this kind of compe- 
tition also has some wholesome characteristics and it stimulates, it 
produces a high state of morale and energy. 

So to say that it is all harmful, I think would be to give quite 
a wrong impression. 

My own feeling is that we have more of the harmful kind than 
we should have and that in large measure this grows out of organiza- 
tional problems more than it grows out of individual problems. 

It grows out of the fact that organizations give individuals an 
opportunity or at least makes them feel they have an opportunity 
to accomplish something for their service by some kind of a maneuver 
that we don’t consider proper. 

This is, I think, the most important reason why we want to study 
the organization so closely, to make sure that we achieve the best 
balance we can between services and their strong morale and competi- 
tive instinct and at the same time not have it carry so far as to pro- 
duce these unfortunate results. 

And we are undertaking to do this and I would expect that we 
would find at least some measures by which the situation could be 
improved, although I don’t mean to imply by that that they would 
necessarily be drastic measures. 

The CHatrrman. Now, Mr. Secretary—thank you. I want to follow 
this a little bit further. 

The country seems to have been sold the idea—and there is a great 
deal of comment about it—that the reason that we are behind Russia 
in reference to this ballistic missile field has been due to service ri- 
valry and that service rivalry has retarded our development of bal- 
listic missiles. 

Now, I would like your comment on that. 

Secretary Quarues. The first comment I make, Mr. Chairman, is 
that in respect to the intermediate-range ballistic missile we quite 
deliberately placed projects in both the Army and the Air Force as 
a means of insuring that we got the earliest capability, on the theory 
that nobody could say which would be earlier but if we had both, we 
would surely have the earliest one that could be produced. 

This has caused a lot of stories in the newspaper about the rivalry 
between the Army and the Air Force in this field. I must say some 
of it has been difficult from the point of view of the Department of 
Defense in administering it. 

But I am not aware of any delay in that program that has been 
caused by this. 

In fact, I think that if anything, one must assume that the compe- 

tition has, in fact, accelerated progress in this field. 
_ The Carman. Then, the committee can understand, notwithstand- 
ing the rivalry that exists, you as the Deputy Secretary, have not been 
able to find any service rivalry that has retarded the advancement of 
this missile program ? 

Secretary Quartes. Of the high-priority ballistic-missile program, 
yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. We all understand that. That is what everybody 
wants. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I am forced to do this, so we can make a record 
here. If you do not care to answer it now, I am going to ask you to 
write your answer and send it up. 

In this United States News, this week I find that they have the 
testimony as summarized by Senator Johnson of General White. It 
is swnmarized in this way by Senator Johnson. He says, General 
White said this: 

Neither the 1959 budget nor the supplementary request provides enough funds 
to step up the Air Force ICBM project as much as they can and should be. 

If you want to, I would like for you to take this summarization 
and write your answer to it and have it sent back here Monday 
morning. 

Secretary Quartes. Be very glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Then I want to ask you this question and would like for you to answer 
it now. I will give you that and I want that for the record. It must 
go in. 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. We must pinpoint these things flying all through 
the air, just like we pinpointed that with reference to service rivalry 
a moment ago. That is going to be quoted when we release this record, 
after the classified matters are out. I certainly want that in the recor a. 

Secretary Quarues. Mr. Chairman, may I ask for a word of expla- 
nation there? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Secretary Quartes. Would it be permissible for me to answer that 
question in terms of General White’s actual testimony, or in terms of 
the recorded statement 

The Cuarrman. Well, have you the benefit of his actual testimony ? 

Secretary Quarters. We have a record of it; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then I would like for you to answer it from the 
benefit of his actual testimony. 

Secretary Quaries. Be very glad to do that, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Because I want the record to show the answer. 

Now, I would like to ask you this question. You testified that the 
fiscal 1959 defense budget is sound from the standpoint of providing 
that level of national defense which this Nation requires under exist- 
ing circumstances. 

Now if the Congress should decide that the missile program needs 
$500 million more and appropriates such sum, could you wisely spend 
it on our long-range missile program 4 

Secretary Quartes. As of all we know at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
I would not be able to outline to you a wise way to spend an additional 
half billion dollars, but I am not at all sure as we go down the road 
6 months or so hence we wouldn’t feel that another half billion dollars 
could be well spent. 

Of course, if we have the understanding that we could come to you 
then, that might seem to be a better way to handle the matter. 

The Cxatrman. I want to try to pinpoint that line of thought. I 
think you gave a pretty good answer to that question. We cross 
bridges as we come to them. 
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Today it is sufficient, is that it? 

Secretary Quaries. In my judgment, yes; it is, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If it so develops you need more, you will be back 
to ask for an additional ny appropriation ? 

Secretary Quarues. Exactly, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Arends, any questions? 

Mr. Arenps. Very short, Mr. Chairman. I think possibly some of 
the answers to the question you just raised, which certainly was a tough 
question, and which I think you answered in fine fashion, might be 
developed—I am sure it is being developed in the Appropriations 
Committee at this time over there, and which we can see next week 
when those hearings are available to us. 

Do you think, Mr. Secretary, that this whole question of interservice 
rivalry has been overemphasized in the public eye? 

Secretary Quar.es. I would say, Mr. Arends, that it has, in my 
opinion, been overemphasized in the public eye. I think in a way the 
public has been looking for something to blame an unsatisfactory 
situation on, and this has been the scapegoat, to a degree—not the 
only scapegoat, but one of them. 

Mr. Arenps. Fine. Possibly I am a little old-fashioned, Mr. Sec- 
retary, but I think on these. fine questions which were brought up 
here this afternoon about the question of what we are going to do 
to procure more scientists and what help if any the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to give to students in order to step up the program—I 
feel very strongly that the proper committees of both the Senate and 
the House, the Education Committees, are really going to have to look 
into this whole thing in order to accomplish, to really accomplish what 
they have in mind now, without the whole thing being done in a slip- 
shod manner, and then not end up with the result that we anticipate 
and hope for. 

Secretary QUARLES. 

Mr. Arenps. Now one more thing. I may be wrong in what little 
I have studied about this whole matter, from what I have seen and 
understand, in drawing the conclusion—if you care to answer this, 
fine; and it not, that is all right too. 

Secretary Quarues. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. But I have been sort of left with the impression that 
in all this effort of what we are trying to do in ballistic missiles in our 
Defense Department, that we have paid particular attention to the 
ability and efficiency of doing the kind of job that must be done with 
ballistic missiles—in other words, not just shoot a ballistic missile, 
but have it effective as far as having the range and radius of doing 
the job we have ahead. In that respect, I want to say, from what I 
know, that we have paid more attention to that than we have paid to 
production of missiles in comparison to Russia’s. I don’t know 
whether I am right or wrong. 

Secretary Quarters. You are certainly right, sir, about our own 
program. I have no knowledge that would enable me to say definitely 
that the Russians have followed an opposite course, but one can 
imagine they might have. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you very much. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Philbin, any questions ? 

Mr. Puitsry. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gavin, any questions? 
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Mr. Gavrn. Mr. Secretary, do you think the publicity given this 
interservice rivalry has effected the morale of our allies or those in the 
NATO countries who are associated with us? We seemingly are 
having dissension within our military and whether or not they can 
depend upon us. What morale effect do you think it has had on it? 

Beundtar? Qvuar.es. Well, I can’t believe it has done any good. On 
the other hand, my own contact among military people among our 
allies would lead me to believe that they don’t pay much attention to 
this kind of talk. They have seen for themselves. And, generally 
speaking, they think we are a lot better than we think we are, and 
certainly a lot better than our newspapers say we are. So I think 
they sort of brush it aside. 

Mr. Gavin. I am glad to hear you say that. Now I would like to 
ask you what is the situation as pertains to Spain being admitted to 
the NATO? 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Gavin, that gets over my head. ———— 





The Cuarrman. Mr. Hébert ? 

Mr. Hépert. Mr. Secretary, there are two questions I want to ask 
in summarization, for emphasis. I am a little confused myself, as 
to which order I should put them in. However, I will put it this way. 

This morning, in answer to some of the questions of mine, you 
testified as I understood that there was not a lack of money nor a lack 
of scientific know-how to retard the program. I think that was your 
answer. 

Secretary Quartes. To retard the high priority missile program? 

Mr. Hézert. That is correct. 

Secretary Quartes. During this recent year period ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hézert. Thatiscorrect. You said there was not. 

Secretary Quartes. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. And Mr. Vinson has developed that the so-called inter- 
service rivalry has not retarded the program. 

Secretary Quaries. The same program, the same period, I agree. 

Mr. Hésert. The same program for the same period of time. 

Secretary Quarugs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. Then the deduction must come from those answers 
that if any mistakes have been made it has been made by direction 
within the Department itself, or management within the Department 
itself, and would be errors of judgment in the area where there have 
been mistakes. 

Secretary Quartes. Or within our contractors, of course. I think, 
however, that is a fair statement, that if the program has not moved as 
rapidly as it should have, the responsibilities in this particular case, 
starting when we did, at the base we did—the responsibilities are with 
those within the Government, and in our contractors who have man- 
aged the programs. 

Mr. Heserr. That is correct. 

The tools have been there, and if they have not been used wisely, it 
has not been the fault of the individuals who supplied the tools. 

Secretary Quares. Well, not be the fault of the Congress, I think 
you are saying. 

Mr. Héserr. Or the services. 
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Secretary Quar.es. Well, I can’t say it hasn’t been the fault of the 
services who have administered-—— 

Mr. Héserr. I mean the rivalry. 

Secretary Quar.Es. Not of the rivalry, no, sir. 

Mr. Hé&éserr. That is right. And not the fault of the lack or num- 
bers of scientists. 

Secretary Quartes. I think so. 

Mr. Hésert. Now, I sat here, and have listened to these hearings, 
and I can see fields being replowed that were planted, oh, some 10 
years ago. Mr. Vinson, I think it was in 1948, appointed several com- 
mittees from this committee to look into certain phases of the activ- 
ities of the defense of the country, and among them was a committee 
on missiles, of which I was privileged to be the chairman, and I 
remember very well that we had a hearing of this nature in con- 
nection with the development of missiles. We were then in the area 
of Nike and Matador, and those missiles as we knew them then, and 
not the intercontinental ballistic missiles. I recall very vividly that 
almost simultaneous with the sitting of that committee and the instruc- 
tion of Mr. Vinson, as chairman, the President appointed a so-called 
ezar, and I think it was Mr. Keller—anyway somebody to be brought 
from industry to coordinate the program. 

Now, he went by the wayside. The program went by the wayside. 
And today, we are sitting here plowing that same ground over and in 
principle suggesting the same solutions which have not produced 
results. 

Now, do you know any reason why those efforts at that time failed 
where they would succeed today ? i think Mr. Keller was the man. 
I forget his name. 

Secretary Quartes. Well, Mr. Hébert, Mr. Keller was brought into 
coordinate the missile program in 1951 as I remember it. 

Mr. Hésertr. Whatever the year was. 

Mr. Smart. October 24, 1950. 

Secretary Quartes. Just the end of 1950, yes. 

He was referred to as a ezar by people who like that phraseology, 
but actually he had none of the characteristics of a czar. 

He had no delegated authority whatever. But he did speak with 
the authority of a man who knows. And people knew that he could 
speak for the Secretary or the Secretary would sign for him if he 
ever needed to. 

So he actually exerted great influence and did a wonderful job. 

His job, as he construed it, was to get certain of the more advanced 
missiles into production, and he did that. 

And he did it very effectively. 

However, in 1953, he said that he felt his job had been done, and he 
asked to be relieved of it. 

Now, more recently—it must have been, now, about 2 years ago or 
perhaps 214—the Secretary of Defense, seeing the kind of situation we 
were getting into on our long-range ballistic-missile programs and the 
great need for collapsing the development and getting into produc- 
tion as soon as possible, set up a special assistant to him for guided 
missiles who has now become the Director of Guided Missiles in the 
Secretary of Defense’s Office, again just to make sure that programs 
in this very high-priority area get immediate and expedited attention. 
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And that has been true since that time. 

Mr. Hésert. That is Mr. Holaday’s position ? 

Secretary Quartes. Dr. Murphree was the first one and now Mr. 
Holaday for the past 6 or 8 months—8 months. 

Mr. Héserr. Because I believe the country right after sputnik, 
which generated all this heat—right after sputnik the President ap- 
pointed a Dr. Killian, and I think the impression gained by the peo- 
ple and certainly by myself was Dr. Killian was to be the czar, if 

ou will, or the director, and just recently we learn that Dr. Killian 
is not; he is only a consultant, while Mr. Holaday is really the top 
man. 

In which area are we changing the procedure which we followed 
some years ago, which did not produce the results of coordination, 
but only a temporary production result? Where are we going to 
change and where are we going to rectify errors which were made 
previously ? 

Secretary Quarts. Well, you appreciate, Dr. Killian being in the 
President’s Office, I shouldn’t presume to define how he fits into the 
scheme of things. I think—I can only say this: that we work very 
closely with him. I feel personally that he and I exchange informa- 
tion and that I get great benefit out of the opportunity to advise with 
him. And I know Mr. Holaday feels the same way about it. 

Mr. Héserr. But he has no authority. He is merely a liaison be- 
tween the President and the Department of Defense. 

I am just trying to clarify his position. 

Secretary Quartes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. I am not arguing. 

Secretary Quartes. I realize. 

And I would like to be helpful. But to say that “he has no au- 
thority” could give a very wrong impression because he has the au- 
thority of the President’s confidence, and I am sure that if he were 
aaa something needed to be done he would get backing to have it 
cone. 

So that is kind of an authority—a hidden big stick, if you like. 

Mr. Hésert, It is an advisory authority; that is all it is. He 
couldn’t say it is going to be done this or it is going to be that. He 
would have to go to the President. 

Secretary Quartes. Technically, that is perfectly true, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héperr. On the other hand, are we to understand that Mr. 
Holaday has the authority to make decisions? 

Secretary Quartes. Within the Department of Defense and within 
the authority of the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Holaday does have 
authority to make decisions. 

Mr. Hepsert. Thank you very much, 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Hess. I am next, I think. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Hess. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. I would like to ask you just one question, Mr. Secretary. 








The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy. 
Mr. Harpy. Mr. Secretary, I have been listening to this discussion 
of causes of our present situation. We have talked about service 
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rivalry and you have indicated that our present situation is not due 
to that. It he been indicated that it is not due to a lack of money, 
that it is not due to a lack of A-scientists nor due to incompetent 
scientists. 

Certainly our progress is not as good as our country has expected 
it to be and none of us are happy with the situation. Can you put 
your finger on what the trouble is / 

Secretary Quartes. Well, I have to go back to define the trouble. 
I believe that history will show that our country has never carried 
forward as big a program as successfully and as fast as the long-range 
ballistic-missile program which was instituted on a high-priority basis 
in 1954. 

So I don’t want to be starting to explain how we got into the trouble 
until we define the trouble. 

Now, of course, we have not produced these missiles as fast as you 
and I would have liked ; and, if that is the trouble we are talking about, 
then I can only say that perhaps most importantly it comes from 
not having started sooner and then secondarily it comes from the sheer 
magnitude of the problem that we are dealing with here. 

I don’t know of an organizational thing that has kept us from 
going faster, nor of a monetary thing that has kept us from going 
faster. But I am not talking about the satellite program. I am talk- 
ing about ballistic missiles. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Mr. Secretary, that brings me up to this kind of 
a situation. It bothers me to take your analysis—it seems to me it 
leads me to the inescapable conclusion that we don’t have any hope 
for improvement. I mean, if it is just the magnitude of the job, the 
magnitude is still there. 

Secretary Quaruxs. Well, by improvement, I have great hope for 
improvement in the sense that I have great hope that this program 
will continue with its present momentum and produce very important 
results and do it very quickly. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you think—— 

Secretary Quartes. Is that the improvement you mean, Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. Do you think we can get real results, tangible results 
faster now, notwithstanding the magnitude, than we did before, with- 
out making any substantial changes in our approach to the problem ? 

Secretary Quartes. Faster than we did before? I would have to 
be careful about that. But I think we can continue to move on a very 
expedited and very fast basis to produce these results. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you leave me cold, with this feeling that here 
we can’t find anything that was wrong with what we have done, 
except the magnitude of the problem. But certainly the magnitude of 
the problem hasn’t diminished any, And if we are going from here 
on out with the problem just as big as we have had before—there isn’t 
anything wrong with the funds that are available, the scientists that 
we have, with our organizational setup. If there is nothing wrong 
with that, then I don’t know why we should anticipate any improve- 
ment, any appreciable improvement, and I don’t like to go to the 
American people with that kind of a defeatist attitude that I seem 
to be winding up with here now. 

Secretary Quartes. I would hate to see you go with any defeatist 
attitude on this subject at all. I think we can all go with our chins 
high when we are talking about this program. And that is the way, 
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exactly the way I feel about it. And I think it is by way of achieving 
a phenomenal success in a remarkably short time. Now, I am talking 
always about the long-range, high-priority ballistic missile programs. 

Mr. Harpy. Is the public wrong in thinking that something is 
wrong with our whole program ¢ 

Secretary Quarues. I don’t believe I can answer that question, 
because I don’t know accurately enough what the public thinks there, 
Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, didn’t the Rockefeller report indicate that we 
were badly in need of something of something ? 

Secretary Quaries. I have never seen any competent group from 
any source examine our high-priority, long-range ballistic missile pro- 
gram and come to any other conclusion than the conclusion I have 
given you, namely that it has processed at top speed and priority and 
it has not been delayed by either men or money. 

Mr. Harpy. And that there wasn’t anything we could have done to 
improve it. 

ecretary Quartes, Oh, I don’t say that. We could all be more 
capable, of course. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what I am trying to button up. And I am 
trying to see what we can do now to bring about the improvements that 
we lacked in the past. 

Secretary Quarues. Well, I think that we can all seek to be better 
men and do better jobs and dedicate ourselves more wholly to the job. 
And I don’t make any pretense of perfection in the job at all. But I 
do say the job has had all humans have known how to give it and I 
think it has proceeded remarkably well. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Mr. Secretary, in several of your responses you 
have seemed to make a very sharp distinction between sputnik and 
the long-range missile program, the high priority program. 

(Secretary Quarles nods. ) 

Mr. Harpy. Now, if it hadn’t been for sputnik and the obvious 
advantages which Russia had over our capabilities we wouldn’t be 
going through this argument right now. 

—— is there no relationship between the two of a military signifi- 
cance 

Secretary Quartes. The Soviets, as you well know, used their mili- 
tary rockets for their satellite program. They erected their satellites 
with their most powerful rockets. And they are clearly out ahead 
of us in the satellite field. We quite deliberately, and maybe wrongly, 
but quite deliberately decided not to use our military rockets for this 
purpose. Our Vanguard program has proceeded from the start on 
another course. 

I don’t defend that course. In retrospect it may not have been the 
wisest course, but nevertheless it was the course. It did not produce 
a test of our military rockets against their military rockets because 
ours were not involved. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me ask you this: Do our military rockets have capa- 
bilities comparable to the rocket that the Russians used to put sputnik 
in the air, in its orbit ? 

Secretary Quartes. To a high degree of approximation; yes. We 
don’t know accurately. : 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, Mr. Secretary, just one more question: I 
have gotten the impression, and maybe wrongly, but I have gotten the 
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impression that the Gaither report, General Gavin, General Medaris, 
and Admiral Withington, abel some others, have all rather vocifer- 
ously expressed the belief that something has been wrong with our 
program that needed corrective action. Are they wrong? 

Secretary Quarues. I think, sir, that you do not refer to the 
program that I have been talking about, very explicitly. General 
Gavin, I think, was not talking about this long-range ballistic-missile 
program. General Medaris may very well have talked about some 
of the Army’s irritations in the handling of the Jupiter program. 
But even there, I think he will testify that he has not been delayea 
in this program. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much—— 

Secretary QuarLes. Excuse me? 

The Cuairman. Goahead. Finish the answer. 

Secretary Quartes. There have have been delays—there have been 
irritation in the program due to uncertainty as to how far we would 
go with the Jupiter program, but I believe General Medaris and his 
group will tell you that they have not been delayed in this program. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to ask any more questions, 
but I would just like to ask that you do this for us. I am really 
concerned 

The Coarmman. We will get back to—— 

Mr. Harpy. Based on this discussion with the prospect for improve- 
ment. It really bothers me. 

The Cuarrman. We will follow that up. 

Mr. Harpy. If you could develop it, I would be pleased. 

The Cuarrman. Who is next? General Devereux. We will come 
back to it. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, as I understood from your testimony, 
it was really that in the field of the intercontinental ballistic missile 
and mission, we just didn’t start soon enough, with sufficient emphasis, 
in the early days; wouldn’t that be right ? 

Secretary Quarues. I think that is right, General Devereux. We 
didn’t—if we wanted to be further ahead today, in retrospect, the only 
way I can see that we could have achieved that would have been to start 
earlier with high emphasis. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Thank you, sir. 

The CuHamrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Doyle, any questions? 

Mr. Doytz. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, the other day I think I was the first one and the only 
one on the committee, when your distinguished Chief was here, to 
refer to the President’s state of the Union message, which was cer- 
tainly a wonderful message. I call attention to the fact that in 4 of 
the 15 paragraphs in which he dealt with the Defense Department he 
referred to harmful service rivalries or interservice disputes, or similar 
terms. 

Now, I want my distinguished chairman here to understand I am 
not bringing this up again because he has brought it up. But I have 
received from some of my constituents, and others, inquiries of me 
as to whether or not there is evidence of such. I assume that the 
President, being Commander in Chief, must have had some belief, 
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whether well-founded or not, that there are some harmful interservice 
rivalries or he wouldn’t have mentioned them in 4 paragraphs out 
of 15. 

Now, so much for that. I don’t intend to put you on the spot in 
asking you what the President knew. But may I ask you this: As 
I understand your testimony, it is that you bellare probably that the 
Russian scientists are equal to ours ¢ 

Secretary Quakes. Generally speaking. 

Mr. Doytez. All right. 

Secretary Quarizs. Individually, I think you mean. Individually, 
| don’t you mean ? 

Mr. Doyre. All right, individually. 

' Secretary Quarues. Yes. 

Mr. Doyie. And you did say that they are capable of producing 
twice as fast as we are, even though they only have 10 percent more 
scientists # 
| Secretary Quaries. Producing scientists twice as fast as we are; 
: yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyre. Yes. Now, the Secretary—I don’t remember his exact 
language, but I got the impression from his fine comments to us that 
he felt it wasn’t so much a matter of organization as it was a matter 
of spirit and attitude of the people in the organization. In other 
words, basically it wasn’t a matter of organizational problems that 
may have been holding us back, but that ‘the accomplishment of the 
organization depended 1 upon the spirit and attitude of the people in it. 
Would that be your judgment / 

Secretary QuArtes. I think that is very true, Mr. Doyle. I am not 
quite sure of whether you are speaking of the Department of Defense 
now or of scientists. 

Mr. Dore. Well, he was speaking of the Department of Defense, 
I believe. 

Secretary Quartes. I see. 

Mr. Dovyiz. Now, this is my question. I only relate that I am on 
the Un-American Activities Committee, also, as groundwork for this 
question to you. On that committee, almost without exception, the 
identified Communists that come before us—and I have been on it 
for several years—are admittedly men and women that dedicate their 
every resource—material, spiritual, and so forth—they make untold 
sacrifices even to the state of hunger, if need be—to support their 
philosophy and to put over their program. 

Now, is it possible—I don’t mean to insult any man in the military 
or infer that there is lack of dedication. But I am searching, the 
same as Porter Hardy is, and all of us are. Frankly, I am not satis- 
fied that I grasped a justification yet for us being where we are as 
compared with Russia. I don’t feel happy about it yet. 

Therefore, when I ask you this question I am searching to see 
whether or not it is your opinion that the rank and file of the military 
personnel as of the present day yet grasp the fact that the Soviet Union 
is avowedly, as our President aid i in his state of the Union message, 
after world control. You see what I am getting at? In other words, 
do you think that the military personnel and the American scientist 
yet have arrived at the point, comparably, that. the Soviet Commu- 
nists have arrived at? There, according to our President—and I 
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know he is fully right—they are dedicated to world control and world 
domination. Now, has our military personnel yet arrived at the point 
of dedicating their full capabilities beyond what they are paid for— 
and I don’t mean that in any insulting way ? 

Beyond what they are paid for, are they yet dedicated, in your judg- 
ment, to an offset status to what the Soviets have? Now that isn’t 
theoretical with me, Mr. Secretary. That is very, very basic and sin- 
cere, in my judgment, as a possible factor, that we yet have to get to 
overcome the Soviet determination to conquer the world. 

Secretary Quarues. Mr. Doyle, I don’t believe I can compare our 
military people with Soviet people. I don’t know the Soviets well 
enough. I have the impressior. that they have the same kind of single- 
minded dedication you speak of, but I really can’t speak from my own 
knowledge. I will say this: That in my experience our men in uni- 
form have at least as high a level of dedication to the service of their 
country and to the cause that we are working for as the average citizen 
has. In other words, I will not give him any back seat at all as com- 
pared with the average American. I will put him out ahead of the 
average American. 

But I would think it not unlikely that we in America as a whole and 
as citizens on the average do fall somewhat behind the kind of single- 
minded dedication to the cause of the state that I am led to believe 
characterizes the Soviets. 

Mr. Doyte. May I close, Mr. Chairman, with this observation. I 
agree with you 100 percent that the average American is asleep with 
his eyes open as to the challenge we face with the Soviet Communist 
Government and also, Mr. Secretary, we get leadership someplace 
which opens the eyes of the average American and leads us into a 
different level of dedication—that, to me, is the chief factor of the 
difference between the Soviet Communist Government and ourselves. 
And I say it without any intention of disparagement, you understand, 
of any man in Government or any man in the military. 

The CHamman,. Thank you very much. Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I just have one question that came to 
mind—I am sorry Mr. Hardy left, but when he was questioning—I 
would like to ask the Secretary when Russia started on the ICBM, 
their ICBM program ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. We consider that their work on ballistic mis- 
siles, which started immediately after the war by the import into 
Russia of a large part of the German technology, materiel, and scien- 
tists in the V-2 program, that they have been continuous in this effort 
since that time. 

Now, of course, ICBM means the very longest range. They did 
not actually try rockets of the longest range, to our best knowledge, 
until very recently. But they have for the last 5 years been develop- 
ing a rocket engine that would be appropriate for such rockets. 

Mr. Osmers. The date that I was reaching for—I was trying to 
place into perspective for the committee or try to have you place into 
perspective for the committee. Mr. Hardy seems to be very concerned 
that the ballistic-missile program which was started in 1954 has been 
something of a great disappointment as to time. 

We have had some successful firings. I was just wondering whether 
the Russians—who are about on a par with us on that particular 
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rogram—when they started a similar program. I don’t want to get 
involved with exact distances. 

Secretary Quartes. Yes. Well, they started a similar program 
cares toward these very long distances, as I say, right after world 
War II. : 

Mr. Osmers. Would this paraphase the situation, that from 1946 
until today, a time of 12 years or 11 years, since we are not very far 
in 1958, and certainly from 1949 on, they have been working on a 
program that we started in 1954? 

Secretary Quar.es. Mr. Osmers, we actually started our program 
in 1946—the end of 1946 or early in 1947, but we carried it on at very 
low priority and very low effort level until the end of 1953 and early 
1954. 

There were technical reasons for our reaching this judgment, but 
these are the facts. 

Mr. Osmers. In other words, we have done in 3 or 4 years what they 
have been working on for 12 years? 

Secretary Quartes. Yes; we did some it before 3 or 4 years, but 
we have done most of it since that time. 

Mr. Osmers. Most of it? 

Secretary Quartzs. That is right. 

Mr. Osmers. I am talking about the applied portion of the 
program. 

Secretary Quarters. That is right. 

Mr. Osmers. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Bennett? 

Mr. Bennett. Since, Mr. Secretary, you say we have military mis- 
siles which you feel could have sent up a satellite when the Soviets 
sent theirs up, then why haven’t we since that time sent up a satel- 
lite, ourselves ? 

Secretary Quarters. We felt throughout the period since our own 
satellite program was authorized in 1955 that it was properly geared 
to the scientific satellite objective, that it was on schedule for that 
objective to fit in with the program for observation stations and scien- 
tific instrumentation, both on the ground and in the satellite, and we 
adhered to that program. 

In doing so, we erred in not appreciating the very great cold-war 
impact of this thing. 

Now, why we haven’t done it ourselves: We didn’t do it in the time 
we were planning it because to have done it would have interfered 
with our ballistic-missile program which we considered to be unwise, 
Whether it was or not, we so considered it. 

We haven’t done it more recently because we didn’t see a way start- 
ing at that time to do it any more rapidly than the program that was 
underway. 

The Cuairman. That is a good answer. 

Mrs. St. Grorcrt. Thank you, Mr. Bennett. Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Bates, you are next. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Beg your pardon. Mr. Bates wanted to ask. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, there have been many meetings held 
by this committee now down through the years, back in 1938 on the 
7 and 11 percent expansion bill. 

Secretary Quartes. Yes. 
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Mr. Bares. Expansion bills of the Navy. And then the B-36. 
Now, here we are today. 

Now, the question is where are we going to be later on? I am 
satisfied from what you have told us here that in the brief time we 
have addressed ourselves to this problem we have made magnificent 
progress, and particularly when we consider the nature of Govern- 
ment, itself. 

Now, the question is: How about these things that are on the 
horizon, that might be even more terrifying, that might make all 
of these things obsolete? Are we addressing ourselves to those prob- 
lems in sufficient degree so that all of a sudden we won’t have to have 
another meeting because Russia has some sort of a ray or something 
else? Do you feel that we are fully exploring all possibilities today 
that appear to be reasonable? 

Secretary Quartzs. I can’t answer that question with complete as- 
surance, We are certainly not exploring all possibilities, and there 
is always a danger that we are leaving out the wrong one. However, 
we do have a very broad area of exploration. We do have a very 
broad, strong program. As we go along we are applying the best 
talents we have to judging in what direction to go. 

Now, you can always os wrong. I certainly hope that I haven’t 
given anybody the impression that I am satisfied with the amount of 
it we are doing, or how well we are doing it. I am not satisfied with 
any of it. 

But we must also recognize that there are limitations in the situ- 
ation, and we must recognize that to do more and better requires a 
very broad foundation to build on. And this is why we have to take 
the thing seriously, but not take it just in the sense of “Well, now, 
weet ait we do wrong, so let’s change it.” I don’t think it is that 
simple. 

Mr. Bares. How would we build that broad foundation ? 

Secretary Quartes. Well, we have to build it by building a broader 
base of science and technology in the country. We have to build it, 
of course, by sustaining and perhaps even broadening the level of 
military programs that we are now carrying. 

I don’t know that it need be much higher. I see no prospect of 
making it lower in the present atmosphere. 

All of these things are necessary. And particularly as we regard 
the new space era and space possibilities, we must be daring in our 
approach to that situation and recognize that we are proceeding 
without proof that the thing we are doing is going to be useful in all 
of its respects. 

Mr. Bares. But these various possibilities as they are submitted are 
fully evaluated and then you will make your judgment on what should 
be developed ? 

Secretary Quarters. That is the way we are proceeding, and we are 
evaluating it to our best ability. 

Mr. Bates. And the Advanced Research Projects Agency will carry 
this on even further ? 

Secretary Quaries. Exactly. 

Mr. Bares. That is all. 


The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bates. 
Mr. Huddleston. 
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Mr. Huppixston. Mr. Secretary, referring to the subject matter of 
Mr. Bett’s inquiry a few moments ago, was the decision to institute 
the vanguard program and to abandon the Orbiter project dictated 
solely by military considerations? 

Secretary Quarues. No, the decision to go Vanguard rather than 
Orbiter was first the recommendation of this Advisory Committee 
of Scientists that I spoke of this morning, eight scientists who were 
asked to make a thorough evaluation, and did so, and did in their 
majority findings recommend that we go Vanguard rather than 
Orbiter, for technical reasons. 

That decision was then referred to the Research and Development 
Policy Council of the Department of Defense, which includes the 
top research and development people of all of the services, and of the 
Department of Defense, and that Council, with Army dissenting, 
recommended that we go Vanguard rather than Orbiter. 

Mr. Huppixeston. Was any consideration given to the impact which 
a Russian victory in this field would have on world opinion ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. Yes, there was consideration given to that, and 
I would say that that was certainly one of the motivations of our 
program, one of the reasons it was authorized in the first place. 

Mr. Huppteston. In other words, the general feeling was that with 
the Vanguard program we would havega better chance of launchin 
a successful earth satellite than we wotld have if we had continue 
with the Orbiter project; is that it? 

Secretary Quartes. That was the recommendation of this scientific 
panel—a better chance of orbiting it during the International Geophy- 
sical Year, which was the objective at that time. 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, sir. Now, several times during the course of 
the hearings the use by the Soviet Union of German scientists which 
they obtained at the conclusion of World War II has been mentioned. 
Of course, as you know we procured the services of a good many of 
those very eminent scientific and technical personnel, and have them 
now down at the Army Ballastic Missile Agency down at Huntsville. 

I would like to know your opinion, your personal opinion, as to the 
qualification and talent which the group that we were successful in 
obtaining have for doing this kind of work? 

Secretary Quarues. I asked Dr. Von Braun that question once, be- 
cause I was interested in it. I knew that the Russians had taken 
rather more in numbers than we had. His answer to me, which I 
think is an authoritative answer, and not at all personal to him, was 
that in his opinion we actually got the better talent then they did, 
although they got greater numbers than we did. 

Mr. Huppieston. So we actually got the cream, so to speak, of the 
German scientific personnel and they got the technicians ? 

Secretary Quartes. In this field. 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes. 

Secretary Quartes. Well, they got some real scientists, too, but 
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Mr. Huppreston. I mean in the overall picture we got the scientists 
and they got the technicians? 

Secretary Quaries. Toa degree, yes. 

Mr. Huppteston. I believe that is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, very much. 

Mrs. St. George. 
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Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr, Secretary, I know the word “czar” has been 
very much overworked and we read about it all the time. It seems to 
me that in this particular zone we have no one individual who has the 
authority to—well, to use a battered-around phrase, to knock heads 
together and do any of those things. 

Now, isn’t that true, and wouldn’t it be possible that if we had such 
an individual we might expedite some of these programs that we are 
concerned about ? 

Secretary Quarues. Well, we have, Mrs. St. George, in our Director 
of Guided Missiles vested authority that so far as I can judge is as 
much authority as he can use to expedite the program. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. In other words, he is the final arbiter; is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Quarues. He is, of course, not final, because we have to 
work within our appropriations and within the funds that are made 
available to us. 

Of course, we work under programs which the President approves. 
And also it is hard to say that one man is final. But within the De- 
partment of Defense and within the means available to us and the 
authorities vested in the Secretary of Defense, I would say that Mr. 
Holaday has the authority that he can use to expedite this program. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Well, in other words, Mr. Secretary, you consider 
that there is sufficient authority there to take care of this program ? 

Secretary Quarues. Yes; I do. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. And that no added authority is needed ? 

Secretary Quarues. Thank you, Mrs. St. George. That is what I 
was trying to say. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Just one short question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, were funds for Titan ever cut back or for any other 
missile in that class ? 

Secretary Quartes. Funds for Titan, did you not say? 

Mr. Morris. For Titan, yes, or any other missiles in that class. 

Secretary Quartes. Let me speak first to Titan. 

Last fall, we adopted the view that Titan would be removed from 
its top priority position and would be prosecuted on a more orderly 
basis under the concept that Atlas would be available and that it would 
be better to be sure that Titan came along in an orderly development 
that would make sure it would be an improvement over Atlas, and 
when it did become available—— 

Mr. Smart. Over Atlas. 

Secretary Quartes. Over Atlas, I am sorry. 

May I say that again? IL apologize. 

We adopted the view that Titan should not be put on top priority, 
not continue on top priority, but should be developed on an orderly 
basis so that it would be an improvement over Atlas when Titan 
became available. Atlas being available at an earlier time in any case 
and both performing essentially the same mission. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you gave Atlas a higher priority than 
Titan, is that the idea? 

Secretary Quar.es. Atlas continued to have the highest priority. 
Titan was removed from the highest priority at that time. 
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Mr. Morris. Did you feel by doing that that you could go forward 
more rapidly with the one that had the higher priority, Atlas? 

Secretary Quaries. It had no measurable effect on Atlas, but it 
did tend to take the greatest pressure out of the Titan program and 
to—for example, in any case where they interfered with each other 
on the range, the Atlas would have the priority over the Titan. 

The Cuamman. Mr, Byrne, any questions?” 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr: Secretary, is it true that in 1953 the Redstone was to be sent 
up? 

Secretary QuartEs. The Redstone was what, sir? 

Mr. Byrne. Was to be shot up in the air. 

Secretary Quaries. The Redstone missile was first fired about 
1953. But you are not referring to the Redstone satellite project, 
are you! 

Mr. Byrne. The Redstone satellite? 

Secretary Quar.es. In 1953, the Redstone was part of the rocket 
system that the Army and Navy jointly proposed as the Orbiter 
system for erecting the satellite. They said that they could yse this 
system to erect a satellite. 

At that time, I believe, they said they could do it in 1957. They 
estimated they could do it. 

As I attempted to explain earlier, their program was turned down 
in favor of the Navy program for Vanguard after some rather detailed 
and very careful technical study of the two proposals. 

Mr. Byrne. Who had the final say in opposing it? 

Secretary Quarues. The final sey was exercised by the Secretary 
of Defense—I think it was fair to say it was final say which of those 
would be selected. 

Mr. Byrne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kitchin ? 

Mr. Kircur. No further questions. It is getting late. 

The Cuarrman. No, Mr. Secretary—— 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask. 

The Caarrman. Oh, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, you have been with the Defense Estab- 
ment for a good many years, and had honorable and efficient service. 
I have had the pleasure of working with you not only on this com- 
mittee but with another committee. I am a great admirer of your 
position on most matters, and your wonderful ability in this field. 

The Cuamrman. Speak a little louder, Mr. Price, please. 

Mr. Price. Do you feel that any of the suggested reorganization 
plans for the Defense Establishment are necessary to expedite the 
missile program ¢ 

Secretary Quarters. I have no conviction that any reorganization is 
necessary to expedite the missile program. But 1 would not like to 
imply by that that I have reached the conclusion in my mind that 
none would be helpful. 

Now, by the missile program, I am not speaking about our high 
priority long-range ballistic missiles, because I don’t know how to 
expedite those more than they have been expedited. I was using “mis- 
sile” more broadly than that. 
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Mr. Price. You don’t feel, then, that some of these plans that have 
been suggested in various reports and in newspaper sdibocials, and so 
forth, are the key to this present problem ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. I have not concluded that any of these would 
be helpful, but I have also not concluded that they should be rejected. 
I have just not reached the point, Mr. Price, where I have formed that 
conclusion. 

Mr. Price. I hayen’t any further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you this in 
response to the question raised by Mr. Price. I understood you to 
say that you knew nothing more that could be done, as to expediting 
in the Department the development of that ICBM missile; is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Quartes. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. That is not now being done? 

Secretary Quartes. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything Congress can do? 

Secretary Quaries. There is nothing that Congress can do beyond 
the appropriation of the funds that we have asked for, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Now, members of the committee, it is now 4:30. 
Now, everybody please keep their seat. 

I want to thank the Secretary. This has been one of the finest: hear- 
ings that it has been my privilege to listen to in a long, long time. I 
am grateful for the questions that you gentlemen have asked. We 
made a splendid record here today. It will be widely read when it is 
made public. 

Now, I want the reporter to finish the Secretary’s testimony and 
have it here in the office in the morning. Then I will request that 
General Hauck be up here to get a copy of that testimony and to 
carry it to you, Mr. Secretary. And I want you to go through it 
and only delete that which is strictly classified. 

Then when you do that, I want it sent back over here, at least 
tomorrow afternoon sometime, so Mr. Smart can send it down to the 
Par and have copies of it printed, so on Saturday morning we may 

able to give it to the press, so the American people can read it. 
They should read this testimony. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. You made a splendid wit- 
ness. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 20 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 


House Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com™MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, January 17, 1958. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 
The Cuarrman. Now, let the committee come to order. Asoo 
Members of the committee, this is a continuation of our investigation 
of the Department of Defense. 
I will ask that Mr. W. M. Holaday, Mr. A. G. Waggoner, and Mr. 
EK. L. Sweetser stand and take the oath. 
Hold up your right hand, please. 
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You and each of you do solemnly swear that the testimony you will 
give to the Armed Services Committee in the matter now under con- 
sideration will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
so help you God? 

Mr. Hotapay. I do. 

Mr. Wacconer. I do. 

Mr. Sweerser. I do. 

The Cuamman. Now, Mr. Smart, who is the witness this morning ? 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. William Holaday, the Director of Guided Missiles, 
of the Department of Defense. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Holaday, would you briefly advise the committee 
of your background prior to associating yourself with the Department 
of Defense? 

Mr. Horapay. Yes, sir. 

I am a graduate of Ohio State University, in 1925. I spent some 
10 years in the Research Department of Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. Transferred to the Standard Oil Company of New York, 
and the Socony Vacuum Oil Co., which is currently called the Socony 
Mobil Oil Co., and was with them for 20 years, becoming director 
of research for this corporation. 

During my time that I was with Socony Mobil Oil Co., I worked 
during the war in the Petroleum Administration for War on the mati- 
ufacture of aviation gasoline and lubricants for the military services. 

I was Assistant Director of Refining with that organization. 

Also, during my many years of research and development work, 
I have been a member of the NACA Power plants Committee, of the 
Fuels and Lubricants Committee of NACA. I was also active after 
the war with the Interior Department as a member of their Petroleum 
Advisory Board, dealing with aviation jet fuels and problems of this 
type. 

Also—I can’t remember the number of years—I have worked as a 
Chairman of the Fuels Committee of the Research and Development 
Board, which is now the Research and Engineering portion of the 
Department of Defense. 

I was chairman of the committee there on fuels and lubricants. 

That is roughly my experience, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, does your background experience, Mr. Holaday, 
cover both the administration of science research and development 
programs as well as actual operations in the field of research and 
development ? 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes, sir. 

Of course, my first 10 years were basically in doing work with my 
own hands, in doing research and development work. 

I became a leader of a small group after 2 years with Standard of 
Indiana. And, of course, as the years have gone on, a large portion 
of my activities have been the administration of research and dev elop- 
ment, that being in such cases that when I was with Socony Mobil 
Oil Co. I was a member of the m: nufacturing committee, which of 
course put into actual engineering practice the work which we were 
doing in our research and development department. 

Mr. Smarr. When did you first become associated, and in what 
capacity, with the Department of Defense / 
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Mr. Honapay. On February 1, 1956—is that correct—February 1, 
1956, I came in as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Research and De- 
velopment. That was under Dr. Furnas. 

Then, I was present during the reorganization of the combining of 
research and development with the engineering department, which 
is now called Research and Engineering. 

About the time we had completed putting those two groups together, 
Mr. Wilson asked me to go down into the Office for Special Assistant 
on Guided Missiles, which was May 1, 1957. 

Mr. Smart. So that within the field of missiles, you became the as- 
sistant to the Secretary of Defense for Guided Missiles, on May 1, 
1956 ¢ 

Mr. Houapay. 1957. 

Mr. Smart. 1957. 

Mr. Hotapay. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Precisely what was your authority in that position? 
Were you an adviser or did you have the authority, by delegation or 
otherwise, from the Secretary to make decisions on your own? 

Mr. Howapay. No, sir. 

During that particular time, before my title and authority was 
changed, it was strictly an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Smarr. And that advisory capacity continued until you be- 
came the Director of Guided Missiles for the Secretary of Defense, on 
what date ? 

Mr. Hotapay. November something. November 15. 

Mr. Smarr. On November 15, 1957, you became the Director of 
Guided Missiles ? 

Mr. Houapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Would you tell the committee precisely what authority 
the Secretary of Defense has delegated you in this new office? 

Mr. Hotapay. Well, this authority that I have now is cloaked 
with 

The CHatrrman. Will you speak just a little bit louder, Mr. Hola- 





day ? 

Mr. Hotapay. This authority that I now have is cloaked with the 
same authority that the Secretary of Defense has in the area of guided 
missiles. 

It, in other words, gives us power to direct programs, to start pro- 
grams, to stop programs, and to accelerate programs. 

Now, of course, as you well realize, this is not done with the force 
of a baseball bat, but is done mostly by coordination and cooperation, 
in pulling together all of the factors that bear on carrying forward 
a successful program in missiles. 

Mr. Smart. Do you in your own right have the authority, for in- 
stance, to say to the Army, “You will get out of the Jupiter program, 
I am now giving that to the Department of the Air Force,” or vice 
versa ¢ 

Mr. Hotapay. Well, I would think, sir—yes, I have that power. 

I certainly would not make that decision without a lot of detailed 
study and discussion, to be sure that that was in the best interest of 
the country. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, as a matter of good judgment, you indicate that 
you would clear it with the Secretary of Defense ? 

Mr. Hotapay. Oh, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Smarr. But you, on the other hand, say that you have that 
authority in your present position / 

Mr. Hoxtapay. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. As a matter of delegation from the Secretary of De- 
fense ? 

Mr. Houapay. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Do you have any authority to enter into research and 
development contracts with private industry or other sources inside 
or outside the military ? 

Mr. Hoxapay. No, sir. 

Mr. Smart. You have no operational authority whatsoever ? 

Mr. Hotapay. No, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Smart. Therein lies the principal difference between your Office 
of Guided Missiles and the new agency, the Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency, which is contemplated by the Secretary of Defense / 

Mr. Hotapay. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. You are a nonoperational agency. The ARPA is to be 
an operational agency. 

Mr. Hotapay. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. Now, members of the committee and Mr. Holaday, you 
are aware of a great many allegations that there is so much redtape, 
organization, committees, and ‘everything else of this character in 
the Department of Defense that it is : almost impossible to get a deci- 
sion. The committee has had general answers on this point. 

I have had prepared in the Department of Defense and have before 
the committee, a series of organization charts so you can see precisely 
what the organization has been and is today. I would like to ask Mr. 
Holaday a few questions which are pertinent to these charts. 

In the first place, the chart before you, which you can’t read because 
the printing is too small, is broken down into four principal areas, as 
to years. 

The Cuamman. As to what? 

Mr. Arenps. As to years. 

Mr. Smart. As to years. 

The period 1950-53: this shows the organization which dealt with 
the field of guided missiles. 

In the period 1953-55, it shows the organization in that period and 
the changes which occurred; 1955-57. And 1957 down to the present 
moment. 

That is the composite chart. 

Now, I would like to take it in the segments involved which are 
represented on separate and larger charts. 

I will touch only briefly on this first one. This is the period here of 
1950-53. ; 

You will see in this block here, the Director of Guided Missiles. 
This was created on October 24, 1950. Mr. K. T. Keller, of the Chrys- 
ler Corp. was brought into the organization. He has been referred 
to as “czar” and everything else. The fact remains that this was the 
original organization within the Department of Defense which was 
created to get the missile program on the way. 

I would like to have that statement confirmed or corrected by Gen- 
eral Betts, who is aware of this organization. 

Have I stated it correctly, General Betts ? 
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General Berrs. That is exactly correct, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Now, from October 24, 1950, until about October or 
November of 1953, Mr. Keller remained here as the Director of 
Guided Missiles. 

He had desired to resign in June of 1953, but urging on the part 
of someone kept him in the office until about October, at which time 
he resigned and stated—and I have a press release quoting him—that 
he felt that the research and development phase of these missile pro- 
grams was well on its way and that his mission had been accom- 
plished within the Department of Defense. 

Is that statement correct, General Betts? 

General Betts. That is correct, as far as I know. I don’t remember 
the precise dates. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Now, bearing in mind the time when Mr. Keller left here, in the 
late fall of 1958, in order that the record might be clear, I want to 
ask this question of General Betts. 

It is my understanding that in the period of March to May 1953, 
came the technological breakthrough on the atomic warhead. Is that 
right, General Betts? If not, correct me. 

General Berrs, I believe that was the period of the Pacific tests, 
but I think it took some time for the essence of the technical infor- 
mation to seep into our general knowledge within the military. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. But the actual tests occurred in the Pacific area 
during the period March-May 1953. It was the result of those tests 
which brought us the first solid information on which our scientific 
people and the Atomic Energy Commission felt that they could with 
validity proceed, on the Mevelopevent that would bring the size and 
weight of an atomic warhead down to where it would be feasible on 
a long-range missile. 

So the tests providing the breakthrough occurred in 1953 but the 
final evaluation of the information was not concluded until early 
1954. 

Mr. Huppteston. Is that Operation Castle ? 

Mr. Smarr. Operation Castle was the designated name of the tests 
in March-May of 1953. 

General Brerrs. May I add one factor? 

Mr. Smart. By all means. Let’s get the whole story on the books. 

General Brrrs. It takes time for the full data to be evaluated for 
something as complex as these atomic tests. In addition to that, it 
took until 1954 to get confirmation of what they suspected could be ac- 
complished as a result of the 1953 tests. 

So, I think the period in there has some very good justification in 
terms of getting the information and confirming it to the point 
where you could base a design on the information you had received. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, let me ask of you, General Betts, this question: 
were you in this business at this particular time? Do you have personal 
knowledge, or have you received the records so that you can speak 
accurately on this particular area we are now covering ? 

General Berrs. At that time, I was in the Office of the Chief of 
Research and Development of the Department of the Army. 


Mr. Smart. So that you have personal knowledge of these develop- 
ments! , 
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General Brerrs. I have personal knowledge in a general way. I was 
not connected in detail with the atomic testing, 

Mr. Smarr. You were here yesterday, General Betts, when Deputy 
Secretary Quarles testified that whatever delay may have occurred in 
this matter was a result of technical difficulties and information. 

Does that jibe with your understanding of the situation ? 

General Berrs. That jibes with my understanding of the situation. 

Mr. Smarr. And does that specifically tie to the breakthrough from 
which we first began to get evidence in the March—May period of 1953, 
which evidence became factual in the early period of 1954? 

General Brrrs. It does tie to it. I think the specific answer to the 
point you are trying to make is that the present configuration of Atlas, 
which was tied to this thermonuclear breakthrough was not laid down 
until 1954 as far as I remember, and from that day to now is the only 
time that you can seore the actual development of the Atlas missile 
in its present configuration. 

Everything before then was, as far.as Atlas was concerned, in the 
aspect of component development or design work leading to an ulti- 
mate capability, but it had been pointed at a much heavier warhead 
and therefore did not look particularly attractive to the military. 

Mr. Smarr. On that specific point, up until Operation Castle had 
been evaluated and we had this information, up to that point was the 
assumption that the atomic warhead would weigh a minimum of per- 
haps pounds and perhaps as much as pounds, and we had 
no development in the field of rocketry which could possibly handle 
such a warhead over long ranges? 

General Berrs. I would rather put it this way: that in order to get 
the yield which they wanted to have, they thought they would have to 
couple these large engines, and the configuration of Atlas before 
this breakthrough was that kind of a very complex propulsion system, 
which is why it did not look particularly attractive to the military, 
and why it was not on the kind of high priority basis which it later 
achieved. 

Mr. Smart. Then, let me direct your attention to this chart right 
here, which has been prepared at my suggestion by the Department 
of Defense. 

This begins back at the fiscal year 1946 and moves forward. 

The orange spaces, the committee will see on here, represents the 
sums of money, and in the fiscal years indicated, which have been 
devoted to the 5,000-mile and the 1,500-mile missiles. 

You will note that a small amount of funds was devoted in fiscal 
1954, which was actually in calendar 1953, and this was the first year 
when the atomic-head information started becoming available and 
made this weapons system feasible. 

Now, General, let’s take the period from 1953 back to 1946. There 
have been statements that something was wrong, somebody was asleep 
at the switch. There have been political insinuations injected into it. 

You were in this system back about this time. On your review of 
it, what was occurring during this period, 1946-53, that could have 
slowed down this program ¢ 

General Brrrs. I think the problem is that at that stage of the 
game, for the ranges we are now discussing, the ballistic missile was 
not competitive with the manned aircraft systems to do this same 


kind of job, 
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Now, to compare that with the U. S. S. R. situation, they were not 
under the gun of an aggressor nation. They knew we were not aggres- 
sors. So that they could select a careful, step by step program, start- 
ing at the shorter ranges, building up their range capability as they 
knew more and more about ballistic missiles. 

We were in the situation that we had to look from year to year 
to the possibility that we might be attacked. We knew that they were 
demonstrably an aggressor nation. 

So, in every year we had to look at the immediate ca ability which 
we could achieve. We could not select a later date an say, “Oh, by 
that time we will be in good shape.” We had to keep this capability 
constant. 

And you will find in the United States development period that for 
these long ranges we were developing guided missiles, but these 
guided missiles were aerodynamic missiles because we knew that the 
aerodynamic technology then could deliver warheads of the weight 
that would produce a useful bang at the other end and our technology 
could support it. 

You have the Matador which became available, the Regulus which 
became available, and the later follow-on aerodynamic missiles which 
were in the program. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to move to the next 
chart 

Mr. Kitpay. Before we leave that, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

Mr. Kupay. By whom was Mr. K. T. Keller appointed ? 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Truman. 

Mr. Kmpay. Was he operating under a written directive? 

Mr. Smart. I am sure he was under a written directive. 

Mr. Horapay. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. He was not in a position of, as I understand it, anything 
comparable to the Director of Guided Missiles today. 

Mr. Kiutpay. The point I am getting at, Mr. Chairman, is that if 
he was operating under a written directive, it should appear in the 
record. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have it there, Mr. Holaday? 

Mr. Smart. Would the people who have access to the record read 
it? 

The CHarrman. It is with reference to Dr. Keller. Read it into 
the record. 

Mr. Hoiapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have it? 

Mr. Hotapay. Ihaveacopy ofithere. It is our file copy. 

The CHarrMan. Can you read it in the record ? 

Mr. Honapay (reading) : 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me, there is herewith established within 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense a Director of Guided Missiles. 

Purpose: The purpose of establishing a Director of Guided Missiles in the 
Oftice of the Secretary of Defense is to provide me with competent advice in order 
to permit me to direct and coordinate activities connected with research, 
development and production of guided missiles. 

Orgsnization: I herewith appoint Mr. K. T. Keller as Director of Guided 
Missiles in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. I will look to him for advice 


in the field of development of guided missiles. Mr. Keller, in addition to this 
principal duty, will act as a consultant and adviser for guided missiles to 
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the Chairman of the Research and Development Board and as a consultant 
and adviser for guided missiles to the Chairman of the Munitions Board. 
He will thereby be in a position to utilize appropriate staff activities of the 
Research and Development Board and the Munitions Board as applicable to 
guided missiles without obligation of responsibilities assigned to these agencies, 

An officer of the Armed Forces will be appointed as Deputy Director of 
Guided Missiles, who will be Mr. K. T. Keller’s principal assistant and will 
perform such duties as assigned to him. 

It is anticipated that the advice of the Director of Guided Missiles in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense will be required from time to time by the 
Armed Forces Policy Council, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and other agencies 
of the Department of Defense. This does not modify the statutory respon- 
sibility of any of the agencies of the Department of Defense. 

(Signed) G. C. MARSHALL, 


Mr. Kitpay. Who? 

Mr. Hotapay. Marshall. 

Mr. Smart. The Secretary of Defense then was General Marshall. 

Mr. Kirpay. Then the directive was from the Secretary of De- 
fense ? 

Mr.Smarr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Smart, from the questions 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman 

The Crarrman. Wait—— 

Mr. Brooks. Since we opened that question up, would it be proper 
to ask what is the difference now between your authority and the 
authority given by Gen. George Marshall, Secretary of Defense, to 
Dr. Keller? 

Mr. Honapay. This is quite—this one here is quite similar to the 
directive under which I was working as an Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Our new directive, I believe, has been put into the record, but has 
quite different words in it. The relationship and organization and I 
quote : 


The Director of Guided Missiles will report directly to the Secretary of Defense. 
The Director of Guided Missiles will utilize existing staffs and organizations 
within the Office of the Secretary of Defense, including appropriate staff members 
of the Assistant Secretaries of Defense for Research and Engineering, Proper- 
ties and Installations, Supply and Logistics, Comptroller and the Military De- 
partments insofar as they may be necessary to carry out his assigned functions. 

The Director of Guided Missiles will direct all activities in the Department 
of Defense relating to research, development, engineering, production, and pro- 
curement of guided missiles. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, what is the difference, in your own words, be- 
tween the two authorities / 

Mr. Hotapay. Well, in the first one, I was strictly an adviser, in 
which I recommended to the Secretary of Defense actions that should 
be taken and procedures to do work and the Secretary of Defense 
accepted that advice and recommendations. 

At the present time, I direct by writing these directives or letters 
directly to the services, as to approvals recommending acceleration of 

ICES, | £ 
programs and modification of programs. 

The Cuairman. Now, Mr. Smart, may I see if I have your line of 
questions correct in my mind. 

The questions you are propounding to General Betts and the point 
you were making was that prior to the development of the warhead 
the missile program was not receiving high priority in the De- 
partment ¢ 
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Mr. Smart. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, in that connection, we are indebted to Mr. 
Arends for some very fine statistical information. I hope he will 
exercise his rights to put the statement that he released in the record, 
because it is factual and it is good information. 

I want to read this, to clarify this one point. 

During the 1946-53 period the Atomic Energy Commission embarked on a 
program of atomic weapon improvement. Warheads were ultimately developed 
in which the ratio of yield to weight was materially improved and the weight 
significantly reduced. 

However, during this development period no assumption was made that suit- 
able warheads would be developed. For this and other reasons, long-range 
ballistic missile development languished. The warhead problem, therefore, be- 
came one of the central factors in the delay of American progress on such missiles. 

Now, I think it is highly important for us to start from that point, 
where the warhead was defined and developed—the progress from 
then on, up to date. 

Mr. Smart. May I suggest on that point, I think General Betts 
would like to amplify the answer which I have given the committee. 

What do you want to say? 

General Berrs. Mr. Vinson, I want to be sure that when you say 
prior to that date—— 

The Cuatrman,. I am merely reading what is in this document. 

General Berrs. Yes; I recognize that. But we use the words “mis- 
sile program” very loosely these days. People talk about the lag in 
the missile program. We must define this—our immediate problem 
here—— 

The Cuarrman. To use your expression, what you already said, the 
lag in the missile program up to 1953 was due to the fact that the 
warhead had not been worked out, and as intimated by Mr. Smart, 
we figured it probably would have to have a weight of ———— pounds. 

Therefore, until that had been worked out, there was not such high 
priority given to the ballistic missile. 

General Berrs. The “long-range ballistic missile” is the key factor, 
Mr. Vinson. That is the only change I would make to the statement. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Mr. Smarr. That is right, 

You see, Mr. Chairman, if you notice on the chart here—— 

The Cuatrman. I follow you. I wanted to make that point clear 
so the committee can follow you. Don’t you think, Mr. Smart, you 
should go now from where the warhead was perfected and show the 
progress in the ballistic missile? 

Mr. Smart. I have those charts, from the organizational standpoint. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question of General Betts? 

When Dr. Keller of Chrysler was in there, who was his military 
assistant ? : 

General Berrs. Maj. Gen. K. D. Nichols. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Huppieston. May I ask one question about this chart, a short 
question ¢ 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Smart, Mr. Huddleston has a question. 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppizston. Mr. Smart, I was wondering if there was any 
cause and effect between the establishment of the Director of Guided 
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Missiles in 1950 and the report from the Hébert subcommittee which 
was investigating this missile field just prior to that time? 

Mr. Smarr. Maybe Mr. Hébert could address himself to that. I 
can’t, sir. I don’t know. 

Mr. Héserr. The only answer I have to that is that after the hear- 
ings or during the course of the hearings of the committee, or shortly 
thereafter, Mr. Keller was named 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, if I may? 

The CuamrMan. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Reece. I might add just a word, growing out of a conversation 
I had with Mr. Keller soon after he was named. In this conversa- 
tion with me, he emphasized that when the President discussed with 
him about coming down and becoming Director of Missiles, that he 
would not do so unless he was given authority, or unless he was given 
to understand that his advice would be taken. 

He told me that he had a clear understanding with the President 
to that effect, and he seemed satisfied with the position which he 
occupied with respect to his authority, so that his judgment would 
be taken finally in making the selection of what missiles would be 
given priority 1n production and so forth. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to ask one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Smart. Before I proceed with this. 

General Betts, in this same period of time, prior to 1953, since we 
now know that the Russians were proceeding immediately after the 
war with their development of a long-range missile program, have 
we any evidence upon which to base the firm conclusion that they 
assumed that they could refine the warhead down to a smaller size and 
went ahead with their missile program before they knew that to be 
true? 

General Betts. No, Mr. Smart. 

I think the answer to why they went ahead as they did was simply 
that with these very heavy warheads, at much lesser ranges they could 
have an effective weapon. A weapon of 400 or 600 miles is an ex- 
tremely valuable weapon for the Soviets, because they can reach tar- 
gets in Western Europe. 

If they then needed a 10,000-, 15,000-pound warhead, the technology 
was there which would permit them to deliver. 

After all, the Redstone warhead is almost—well, it is ———— pounds, 
and Redstone is not a particularly big missile. 

The Cuarrman. The Regulus? 

General Berrs. The Redstone. 

The Cuarrman. Is ——— pounds. 

General Betts. Yes, sir. But I am talking about ballistic missiles 
in this same kind of technology. 

Mr. Smarr. In other words, they had a different problem than we 
had. 

General Betrrs. They had a very much different problem. Lesser 
ranges were of greater interest to them than to us. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask at what time the Russians 
had their breakthrough, assuming they had one, or did they get in- 
formation from us, or did we get it from them about the w eight of 
the warhead ? 
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General Betrs. I can’t pin that down to time, sir. I don’t think 
that they have matched our thermonuclear development in terms of 
weight-to-yield ratio at this time. 

r. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, yesterday someone testified—I believe 
it was Secretary Quarles—that in 1949 the Russians started to build 
————_ ———— rocket engine, which would indicate, I assume, that 
they were anticipating a lighter warhead. 

General Berrs. Not necessarily, sir. Remember, that kind of 

rocket thrust, with a very heavy warhead, would be a perfectly 
appropriate combins ation for a shorter range. 

Mr. Osmers. For a shorter range? 

General Berrs. A very great interest to them. 

Then, as they advane ed in the thermonuclear art, they could just 
get greater range by using the same thrust. 

Mr. Osaers. Mr. Chairman, one more question to General Betts. 

Would you say that their warhead technology and their warhead 
weights are today on a par with our own ? 

General Berrs. I am not an expert on this subject, but the informa- 
tion which has been furnished to our office on this subject is to the 
effect that we are probably ———— ahead in this kind of development. 

Mr. Osmers. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead, now, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Chairman, may I have the date of the Keller direc- 
tive, ple: ase? I didn’t hear it. 

Mr. Smarr. If my memory is correct, October 24, 1950. 

Mr. Wacconer. That is correct, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. That is verified as the correct date, October 24, 1950. 

The CuHatrman. Now, go ahead, Mr. Smart. Let’s get back to the 
track, members. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, General Betts, if you and Mr. Holaday will again 
follow me with the chart here. 

When Mr. Keller left, again—this chart shows June 1953 to Novem- 
ber 1955. Actually, Mr. Keller didn’t leave until the fall of 1953. 
But when he left, the Office of Director of Guided Missiles, as such, 
left with him. They did not maintain that Office any longer with 
an advisory person heading it. 

The responsibility at that point shifted in the Department of 
Defense, to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and 
Development. 

Now, are you acquainted, Mr. Holaday, with the lines of authority 
on this chart? For instance, let’s say the Air Force came up to the 
Department of Defense with a problem relative to the development of 
the Atlas program. 

Where were the echelons in the Department of Defense that had to 
give clearance on a decision before they could next move? 

Mr. Hotapay. Well, if it was in the area of research and develop- 
ment, of course, it went into the ASD’s Office on Research and Devel- 
opment, which could advise as to whether the program was sound and 
basic and should be carried forward. That was an advice. 

The other people—all of these various agencies had to take part in 
it. The JCS would have to concur that this was a logical thing to do. 
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Applications engineering was working on the building up of the 
plant and the methods of producing it. 

Supply and logistics came in at a little later date after the thing 
was starting to operate, to find out if it was going to fit into our mili- 
tary part of the setup. 

The ASD for Properties and Installations had to approve the 
property, construction of plants and construction of test facilities. 
‘And then the Comptroller would assign the money. 

It went through each one of those offices by a piece of paper being 
passed from one to the other. 

Mr. Smart. Now, let’s take a different kind of a missile, because 
this will show where everybody had to touch base. 

Let’s take the Nike-Ajax, for instance. This was a missile. The 
Army had developed it with the Douglas Corp. 

When they were ready to go into the hardware stage and in pro- 
duction, when they got to the defense level, by this time, of course, 
they were through with research and dev elopment because that had 
already been coordinated and the missile developed into a usable 
weapon. 

The same thing would be true in large measure to applications 
engineering at the Department of Defense level. But on supply and 
logistics, for the bases and the real estate from which to operate, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff consideration, as well as going to Mr. McNeil 
for the money—each of those, five separate offices, had to be con- 
tacted to get the final decision in order to move forward. 

Is that not correct ? 

General Berrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Hupptesron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 

The CuarrMan. No; not now. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, the signifi- 
cance of the date of November, 1955. It was in the period about 
August 1955 or along in there, up to the October-November period 
when the great emphasis came on—the 1,500-mile missiles, the Jupiter 
and the Thor, the Jupiter for the Army and the Thor by the Air 
Force. Is that right, General Betts? 

General Berrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. Now, that is the principal significance of this chart. 

The next chart shows the shift in emphasis after these missiles, the 
1,500-mile missiles, became important and were placed at the top 
priority level. 

The Cnamrman. Wait. 

In using that chart, don’t you think you should develop now, and 
show what Mr. Holaday will do, eliminating that chart ? 

Your point is that there have been too many voices in the matter. 

Mr. Smarr. He wasn’t here. 

The Cuarrman. I know, but his agency, today. Compare his func- 
tion today with that chart. 

I would like to develop—I would like for you to develop from Mr. 
Holaday that they practically have to do the same thing there with 
Mr. Holaday, today. 

Mr. Smart. No. 

The Cuatmrman. Let’s clear that up. 
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Mr. Smarr. The next chart will show you why there is a difference. 

The Cnarrman. All right, good. 

Mr. Smart. A shift in emphasis. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, the period November 1955 to November 1957— 
when did you become the Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for 
Guided Missiles. You took that office in March of 1956. 

General Berrs. Mr. Murphree did. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Murphree. 

Mr. Murphree was the first. 

Mr. Hoxapay. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, at what point were Ballistic Missile Committees 
designated in black—1 at the level of each service, 1 at the level of 
the De partment of Defense—when were they created ‘ 

Mr. Hotapay. November 8. 

Mr. Smart. November 8, 1955. 

What was the purpose of creating at the Department of Defense 
level the, Ballistic Missile Committee ¢ 

Mr. Howapay. Sir, that is an operational—it is called a committee, 
but it is an operational group. 

Am I speaking loud enough ¢ 

Mr. Smart. Goright ahead. 

Mr. Horapay. This group: the membership of it takes the head of 
this department—these two are now combined together. It took the 
head of this department, the head of this department, the head of 
this department—each one of these became a member of this com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Mr. Murphree [pointing to chart}. 

So we held our meetings, discussed our programs, and approved 
them in that meeting. Once it was approved at that meeting, these 
men issued the orders to proceed. We didn’t have all of this passing 
papers up and down the hall to get them approved. We met in that 
meeting, approved the program, and then the money and all these 
things moved at one time. 

It is a method of making things move faster. 

The CrHatrMan. But the same number of agencies existed to give 
advice in this black group, meeting, that existed prior thereto ? 

Mr. Honapay. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. In other words. you still continued to have your As- 
sistant Secretaries of Defense, but each Assistant Secretary who had 
any primary responsibility in the field, in addition to the broad field 
of missiles and everything else—the Assistant Secretary was moved 
in as a so-called member of the board of the Ballistic Missiles Com- 
mittee. 

Is it accurate to say that this recognizes the top priority emphasis 
which at that time—was placed upon the 1,500-mile missile f: amily ¢ 

Mr. Honapay. The 1,500 and the long range, too, the ICBM. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, before the Ballistic Missile Committee was cre- 
ated it was necessary for separate clearance with each of the Assistant 
Secretaries, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Hoxapay. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Before a final decision could be made. 

Mr. Honapay. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. The people who sit here as members of the board of 
eridtcors are still human beings, the same as they were when they 
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were over here as Assistant Secretary. Each of these Assistant Sec- 
retaries have staffs to advise them, do they not, Mr. Holaday ¢ 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Are these staffs cut completely out of the decision- 
making process, merely by moving the Assistant Secretary over here 
to the board of directors? 

Mr. Hoxtapay. No; they are not. 

I wouldn’t say they are cut out completely. 

Because, in order to reach a decision, we do have to have staff 
work done to be sure that these things are going to move and move 
in the right direction and we can do them. So some of the staff 
people are in the operation of helping us to get ready for our de- 
cisions. 

Mr. Smart. Well, will you tell the committee now—this was created 
to expedite decisions. 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. To get right decisions in the first place, and then more 
timely decisions, to move faster. 4 

Since the staffs of these Assistant Secretaries, were obviously in 
the decision-making process, to the e xtent of advising their Assistant 
Secretary as to what his position should be, before the BMC was 
created, does he not still have to get that same type of advice from 
the BMC has been created ? 

Mr. Hotapay. Well, we have what is called “the alternates,” which 
is one man from each of the Assistant Secretaries, who works on our 
alternate group. 

This is an accelerating procedure. Also, they work just as the Com- 
mittee does, in that they meet and do the preparation of our material 
and tell us exactly where we stand, so when we meet here we don’t 
have to go back for lots of detailed study. 

It is right in there to us, through the alternates. 

Mr. Smarr. I don’t know whether we are on the same beam or not, 
Mr. Holaday. 

Mr. Horapay. Let’s try together. 

Mr. Smart. You have an alternate here—— 

Mr. Honapay. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. For instance, Mr. McNeil, Comptroller. 

Mr. Honapay. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. If in town, and if possible, he sits over here with the 
BMC when it meets. 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. When he is out of town, does he have an alternate who 
sits in his place? 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Is that the principal function of the alternate? 

Mr. Honapay. No, sir. Besides filling his place on the Committee 
if he is not in town, his principal function is to get the paper work 
worked up for us so that we have the facts when we meet. 

Mr. Smart. All right. 

Now, will you tell the committee precisely how the creation of the 
Ballistic Missile Committee has expedited decisions? 

First, has it shortened the decision-making process? If so, how? 

Mr. Horapay. Well, I very definitely feel that it has shortened. 
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1 very definitely feel that it has shortened the process of domg our 
work because we met asa group. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Hotapay. And we get our factors taken care of right then and 
there. 

Mr. Smarr. You say you very definitely feel. 

Can you give the committee a specific example wherein you can 
show them how this actually has expedited a decision. You know, 
Mr. Holaday, whether they are true or untrue, that there are all 
sorts of accusations that the Department of Defense is top heavy 
with organization, and that everybody has to get into the act, that 
decisions are unduly delayed and delays are therefore detrimental 
to the defense effort. 

| think that sums up in a few words the general accusations that 
are made. 

Now, if you can show the committee a precise case where this 
machinery here has moved the decision forward, then you have 
proved the validity of this organization. 

Mr. Honapay. (Confers. ) 

Well, Mr. Chairman, in answering this, of course I think what the 
counsel is after here is something specific, and we would have to go 
through our records and show the time that something was presented 
to us—how many days it took us to act to get it approved. 

We were just discussing here—we got a request the other day for 
construction work at ABMA. I believe it was within a period of 
only 2 days we did resolve that request, to be sure it could be done. 
We had the money and we approved it, and sent it back to the Army. 

Now, this would be the kind of information, I would have to put in 
the record, I believe, to specifically answer your question. 

Mr. Smarr. The reason I asked the question, Mr. Holaday: I may 
be wrong but I anticipate when the military departments come before 
this committee they are probably going to lay on the line here specitic 
cases where they feel that you are still overorganized, and that the 
machinery for decision making is still not streamlined to the point 
where it should be. 

Since I anticipate we will get examples like that, 1 wanted to give 
you the oportunity to prove tha it it works. 

The Cuamman. May I suggest to you, try to develop this, 

As I understand it, the spade work is the same—the spade work 
down in the level is all the same, and this organization brings all 
the people together that are necessary and, collectively, they make 
a decision, instead of individuals; is that correct 4 

Mr. Hoxapay. Well, I think it is that, but even at a faster rate 
than what you talk about on the spade work. 

The spade work can be the thing that delays you, if you let these 
things get into a department and let them turn them over. 

The CHarrman. I will develop this—Mr. Smart, may I develop— 
we want to know if this has cut redtape. 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Can you answer that question / 

Mr. Ho.apay. Yes, I very definitely believe that is true. And I 
would like to put in the record some specific indications of how quickly 
we have acted on requests, until they have been approved. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. That isa great improvement. 
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Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. One more question. In addition to the Assistant Secre- 
taries and key people at the Defense level, is there not also a member 
representative of the Bureau of the Budget that sits with you on the 
Ballistic Missile Committee ? 

Mr. Horapay. Yes, sir. This is a rather unusual thing, but this is 
true. 

Mr. Smarr. How long has that been the case / 

When did this start ? 

Mr. Hotimay. He was put on at the time the Ballistic Missile Com- 
mittee was organized. He was made a member of the Committee. 

Mr. Smart. Does that representative of the Bureau of the Budget 
have authority to speak for that Bureau while in attendance for the 
decision-making process / 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 

That is, the rule and regulation is that as a member of this commit- 
tee he must speak with authority for his department. 

Mr. Arenps. Couldn’t hear your reply. 

Mr. Hotapay. The reply, sir, is that the requirement for member- 
ship on this committee is that he must speak with authority for his 
department. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, one more thing in the decision-making process. 

I would direct your attention here to these organizations. You have 
the Scientific Advisory Committee. Apparently this new Commit- 
tee here is going to come into being. 

Mr. Honapay. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. The Special Committee on the Adequacy of Range 
Facilities. 

Would you explain to the committee what these agencies are, and 
why they are needed ¢ 

Mr. Hoxtapay. Yes, sir. This is made up of very prominent scien- 
tists. 

The Cuatrman. The name of the Department / 

Mr. Houapay. Oh, it is the Scientific Advisory Committee, which is 
a committee that advises me on the technical breakthroughs or the pos- 
sibilities of going ahead with new developments. 

This ad hoc committee on the Jupiter and Thor had myself, as 
Chairman, Benny Schriever, and General Medaris; in this we tried 
to get down to just one IRBM missile. The Special Committee on 
Adequacy of Range Facilities is chairmaned by one of the men of my 
group, working with military people to do such things as Patrick, 
White Sands and the r ange that we have at Point Mugu. They are co- 
ordinating this and putting these under one operation, to be sure that 
we have enough facilities now, and look into the future as to how 
many new facilities. Soit isa working group within my office. 

The Antimissile Committee: these two here are shaded, because both 
of these will move to the new agency on space. That is my feeling since 
the antimissile work will move to the new agency and also the special 

capabilities advisory group—this is a satellite advisory group. They 
used to be up in Research and Engineering. When the satellite Van- 
guard project was transferred to my Office, the Committee came to my 
Office. But both of these committees will go to the new agency. In ef- 
fect I will havea scientific advisory group. This Committee here has al- 
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ready been eliminated [pointing]. We have eliminated this Commit- 
tee. And I willhave this working group on capabilities so far as range 
facilities are concerned. 

That is the type of advice I have. 

Mr. Smarr. One final question as to the authority of the representa- 
tive of the Bureau of the Budget when sitting with the Ballistic Missile 
Committee. 

You have stated that he comes there with the authority under his di- 
rective to approve decisions made, so far as the money is concerned, for 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Conversely, does he have the veto right, a::d if so has he ever exercised 
it? 

Mr. Hotapay. No, he has never exercised it. Lf you ask me if he has 
the authority, I would have to assume that he has the authority but he 
has never exercised at any time a negative vote. 

Mr. Arenps. Put it this way, Mr. Counsel. If I understood Mr. 
Holaday correctly, each one of those individuals come with authority 
from the group they represent. 

in other words, what you are trying to determine here is whether 
the gentleman from the Bureau of the Budget, whoever represents the 
Bureau of the Budget, would come with veto power on any decisions 
made? Isthat what you are trying todo? 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

Mr. Horapay. We are not clear whether he really has this veto 
power. 

Mr. Arens. That is the point I think he was trying to bring out. 

Mr. Houapay. Yes. 

Mr. Huppieston. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Smarr. The committee is aware of the allegations that we have 
had delays at the Comptroller level on money, that the Bureau of the 

sudget has also held up decisions. 

I was trying merely to develop for the information of the committee 
just what he can do. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir 

Mr. Mixer. Do the individual members representing, or the As- 
sistant Secretaries of Defense—does each one of those exercise a veto 
power within this Committee ? 

In other words, we call it a committee, but is it a committee ? 

Isn’t it rather, a conference of the people who go to make up the dif- 
ferent sections of the Department of Defense? 

Now, is it a question of a vote in the Committee or can the man in 
charge of any particular research and engineering exercise a veto, and 
if he refuses to go along does it then mean that they have to take a new 
tack within the Committee itself? 

The Cuarmman. I think we ought to let the witness answer that 
question. 

Mr. Honapay. Excuse me. TI would answer that. 

I believe they have the right of appeal. This is an accelerating 
group. Our method is to get things done fast. 

Now, it is true—I don’t want to mislead you—at times we have had 
problems come up where an Assistant Secretary may want us to take 
another look at it to be sure that it is sound and basic. 
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I am not speaking now of money, but this may be the properties and 
installations, where that Assistant ‘Secret: uy would have a better sug- 
gestion as a way to do some thing or a better place to locate it. 

I think it has been to our advantage to look into those. 

But we are an accelerating group, and I think the power to say no 
is not necessarily final. It is more of a question of asking for—— 

Mr. Muer. That is right. But it is not a committee where, if the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Director of Supply and Logistics, the Direc- 
tor of Properties and Installations, and Comptroller vote on one side 
and the two other people vote on the other side that overrides it. It 
is a group meeting to get a quick meeting of minds to accelerate a deci- 
sion; is that right ? 

Mr. Hotapay. That is right. 

The CHarrM an. Now, go ahead- 

Mr. Kinpay. Before you leave, Mr. Chairman, a question. 

The CHarrMan. One question. 

Mr. Kiipay. Now, with reference to this representative of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, you say he has never vetoed a proposal. I assume 
by that he would have the power of veto by saying he just would not 
allocate the money; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Horapay. He would have to appeal to the President. 

Mr. Kripay. What I am getting at is this. Actually, before you 
ever get to that Committee, the Bureau of the Budget has already 
allocated how much money you are going to be able to devote to vari- 
ous programs ¢ 

Mr. Horapay. Not necessarily. I might help you out a little bit in 
this point. This group here, after the money has been appropriated 
by Congress for a given area of missile work—when this Committee 
operates in this form. 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

Mr. Hotapay. When that is made available, we freeze that amount 
of money for the direct operation and use of this Committee or acting 
group. 

Mr. Kripay. You say—excuse me. When it becomes available? 

Mr. Honapay. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. All right. "O ongress appropriates the money? 

Mr. Hotapay. That is right. 

Mr. Kupay. As far as the using agency is concerned, it is not 
available to that agency until the Bureau of the Budget has released 
the funds to the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Hoxapay. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. And then it is not available to the using service until 
Mr. McNeil, as Comptroller of the Department of Defense, has re- 
leased it for the Secretary ; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Howtapay. That is right. 

Mr. Kirpay. So that the question of his veto or the availability of 
money has already been decided before your Committee ever meets? 

Mr. Hoxapay. That is correct. 

Mr. Dore. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire—— 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute. I don’t want to get—everybody 
is going to have a chance. Address your question, Mr. Doyle, to 
Mr. Smart, and see if it is a matter that he is going to cover. Let’s 
go ahead. We are going around the board in just a few minutes. 
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Go ahead, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dorie. May I inquire, Mr. Secretary. You said the Secre- 
taries have the right of appeal. Who do they appeal to? For what 
purpose ¢ 

Mr. Houapay. Sir, the appeal would have—the ASD’s would have 
to appeal to the Secretary of Defense, or they, of course, could appeal 
within our group, and if we were unable to come to a unanimous de- 
cision to proceed on this, they could disagree. The Secretary of De- 
fense would resolve it for me. 

Mr. Dorie. That would be a written 

Mr. Hotapay. It could be written or it could be verbal. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Dorie. Would there be representation of both sides before the 
Secretary on appeal? How is that handled ¢ 

Mr. Hoiapay. Well, we have never encountered this condition, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Now get back on the track, Mr. Smart, again. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, to wrap up that point, Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is quite obvious that if this Ballistic Missile Committee, with a 
representative from the Bureau of the Budget—if the representative 
of the Bureau of the Budget should hold out on his decision, then it 
is obviously encumbent upon the Secretary of Defense to take that 
matter to the President to resolve it between the two agency heads. 

The CoarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Smart. Now, the final chart, members of the committee, shows 
the organization as it exists today—I hope it is not upside down. 
{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Smarr. Now this chart: The principal thing it shows, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee, is that we now have the 
Director of Guided Missiles, who has the power of decision which 
I have previously developed on the part of Mr. Holaday. It also 
shows that the same comparable committee, a Ballistic Missile Com- 
mittee, exists at each of the service levels, all again, to expedite 
decisions, including money and everything else. 

Now, my final question, Mr. Holaday, is this: You are, of course, 
well acquainted with all your scientific groups and people who are 
available to help you make these decisions. In view of the allega- 
tions that you are highly overorganized and decisions are delayed, 
do you think this organization can be and should be streamlined in 
the interest of making more timely decisions ? 

Mr. Honapay. No, sir; I do not believe that it is possible to stream- 
line it any more and have sound and basic decisions. 

Mr. Smarr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatirman. Now of course, I have a great many questions. 
I am going to start, however—I am going to withhold mine. I will 
start with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Kitchin, have you any questions of the Director? 

Mr. Kiveuin. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Krrceutr. I would like to review this point of the representa- 
tive of the Bureau of the Budget a little further, Mr. Holaday. Under 
the present setup of organization, is there still a representative of 
the Bureau of the Budget on the Ballistic Missiles Committee ? 

Mr. Hoxapay. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Krreur. And he has the same authority now that he did under 
the previous setup, before you were named Director? 

Mr. Houapay. That is right. 

Mr. Krrenin. On the basis of the effort to expedite these decisions 
as they come to the Committee, Mr. Kilday brought out the fact that 
actually the limitations with reference to the possible veto power of 
the member of the Bureau of the Budget was decided prior to the time 
or existed prior to the time that he actually came into Committee 
meeting; is that right, with reference to the limitations of funds that 
had been previously approved and authorized ? 

Mr. Honapay. Well, I didn’t quite follow you. You lost me in 
there someplace. I am sorry. 

Mr. .Kircuin. In the questioning previously, Mr. Kilday brought 
out the fact that the chain of control of the funds as appropriated 
by Congress went down to a finality with reference to the Bureau of 
the Budget having ultimately approve and release these funds under 
the projects that were recommended to it by Mr. McNeil, the Comp- 
troller ? 

Mr. Hoxapay. That is right. 

Mr. Kircni. Now, this joint decision still exists with reference to 
any special program or problem that comes to the Committee on an 
individual basis; does it not? 

Mr. Houapay. That is right. 

Mr. Kircuin. So in that particular field, the Bureau of the Budget 
member could actually veto an action that was expeditiously necessary 
according to all the other members of that Committee? He could 
hold up the decision pending the Secretary of Defense going to the 
President to get clearance ; could he not ? 

Mr. Hoxapay. I assume that he could. This has never happened. 

Mr. Kircuin. Having never happened doesn’t release the authority 
that he apparently is vested with, though; isn’t that true ¢ 

Mr. Horapay. I think that is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrcntn. Now, do you know of any way with reference to the 
actual necessity for these defense problems to be solved and settled 
within the confines of our Defense Department—how it could be 
handled without the intervention of the member of the Bureau of the 
Budget on these individual problems? 

Mr. Horapay. Well, we Fought, sir, in setting up this type of an 
accelerating group, with the Bureau of the Budget as a member of it, 
that we were eliminating any of that bottleneck or redtape which could 
slow up. He is there and he takes action right with us at that time, 
so that we do not have any holdups in the Bureau of the Budget. 
This is the reason for having him a member of this Committee. 

Mr. Kircuen. Then you know of no way that he could be eliminated 
by having Mr. McNeil confer with him previously and get clearance 
and whereby he would not have to necessarily sit on this Committee ; 
do you? 

Mr. Horapay. Well, McNeil couldn’t take the responsibilities of 
the Bureau of the Budget man because he doesn’t have that power. If 
he is going to call him up and discuss it over the phone, this would seem 
to me to be a way in wiisoh the Bureau of the Budget man would not 
have the entire story, and if he is right there and he hears the entire 
story and why we want to move on it, it seems to me like we are short- 
tening the procedure by having him present. 
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Mr. Krrcurn. Well, I don’t think there is any mention made of tele- 
phone conversations with reference to any approval. What I am try- 
ing to get at, Mr. Holaday: Based on your statement that you see no 
way in which this committee or the procedure or the organization could 
be more streamlined than it is at the present time, have you given any 
thought to the possibility of eliminating those outside of the Defense 
Department proper in making these decisions as it pertains to our 
missile program / 

Mr. Hoxapay. No; I have not. 

Mr. Krrcumy. And you still stand on the same statement, that you 
know of no way that the organization could be streamlined any further 
than it is today? 

Mr. Horapay. To have sound decisions, I think this is the proper 
way todoit. I still stand with it. 

Mr. Kirenty. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cruarrman. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. In the case of the operation of this representative 
from the Bureau of the Budget, or the ordinary operations of the 
Bureau of the Budget, is it not true that all of these things go through 
the Bureau of the ‘Budget, requests; that is, before they come up on 
the Hill and before we appropriate money, and then is it not true 
that the Bureau of the Budget again re-reviews, if you want to use 
that word, the expenditures of the funds? 

Now, does that member of your committee from the Bureau of the 
Budget act in that capacity ? 

Mr. Honapay. He acts in approving it, yes, sir, for the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, now, this is for the second review ? 

Mr. Houapay. Well, the second—it is true that the budget, as it 
comes up and comes over here, is reviewed by them. Now, the con- 
ditions, of course, change from the time we submit the budget until 
we actually get ready to spend the money. So this is the second 
review or the second approval process. But sitting as a member of 
that committee, he is approving and signing off for the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Devereux. And that takes the place of this second review ? 

Mr. Houapay. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Caatrman. Thank you very much, General Devereux. 

Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have any questions. 

It just occurs to me, in regard to this Bureau of the Budget repre- 
sentative, that this expression of veto power is covering too much 
territory. If it could be said he is there in the capacity of an observer 
or an adviser, it would just sound better to me. 

To say that he who is not a technician, who is not an engineer, and 
who is not a scientist, has veto power, seems to assume a tremendous 
amount of authority that should not be committed to a man who is 
not an expert in that field. 

I understand still it is very proper that he be there, but it seems to 
me his capacity should be more as an observer or an adviser, rather 
than to say that one man, a nonexpert, is there with a veto power 
over a subject that is handled only by experts in that field. 

I just make that comment. 
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The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, before this new committee was organized 
and these papers were sent individually to these various groups 
designated on the chart, was there a due date for each of these agencies 
to complete the work which they had to do, or was it sent to them and 
when they got finished with it sent to the next one? Is that the way 
in which it was done, essentially / 

Mr. Hotapay. Well, it is very difficult for me to answer your ques- 
tion, because on the due date part of it, | think that | recall in 
working in research and engineering that some of the work came 
through with expedite folders—slips on them. 

Mr. Bates. Well, everything has that, practically, hasn't it? 

Mr. Honapay. Well, that is the trouble. But the process was slow, 
there is no doubt about it, because everyone—once he received it, had 
then to get his staff to work on it. Under the best of conditions it 
would take days to get an answer out. And it moved from one office 
to the other. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Houapay. There were times that we tried to combine two offices 
to work on it and get our briefings and things better expedited. Un- 
derstand now, under the system we are now operating, if we want to 
know about a program and the service comes in and briefs us, we all 
hear it at one time and we can all take action on it at one time, and 
the services are not asked to give 5 or 6 briefings. They give one 
briefing and we act on it. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that even “frantic” is routine at certain 
levels because they have so much to do. 

But before you are briefed at this committe, all this preliminary 
work still has to be handled and go through these various offices, who 
are then prepared through their ‘alternates to bring it up to date to 
you? 

Mr. Hoxtapay. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Is it because you establish a date now that the com- 
mittee will meet a certain time and all of this work must be com- 
pleted by that time—is that how you expedite it ? 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. The committee can be called at any time, 
and it is left to the call of the chairman. If the material comes in, 
our effort is to get it out of there as quickly as possible, depending 
upon the urgency, of course. Some of them can have more time to 
be considered than others. It would de spend upon the urgency. We 
work it through and call the committee together. 

Now, if the item does not need a lot of correlation and if I person- 
ally believe that I do not need the advice of these other people, then 
I act on it without calling them in. 

Mr. Bares. I see. Now, Mr. Secretary, this new agency that we 
established, the Advanced Research Projects Agency; what is your 
association with them’? What will that be ? 

Mr. Hotapay. Well, this will have to be a very close working re- 
lationship, I am quite sure, because the propulsion power, and things 
of that type, are very definitely in our area that will be used for a 
number of years for launching satellites and spaceships. It is true 
that they may develop some special equipment for satellites, because 
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satellites may take considerably more power to put them up in the 
future than we have available. [ i 

During the early years of this, we are going to have to work side 
by side to be sure that we use our military available propulsion power 
to assist them in getting up satellites. 1 

Mr. Bares. Well, specifically, they are going to work on anti- 
missile missiles. I would presume in the meantime the Department 
of Defense will also have been working on that, will they not! 

Mr. Horapay. Yes, sir. At the present time I am keeping that 
program rolling until this man comes in, 

Mr. Bares. Then you will continue to coordinate those things. 

Now, I read in the paper this morning where someone expressed 
the idea of putting up a spaceship. Someone else might want a trip 
to the moon. Who is going to establish that type of project? 

Mr. Honapay. That will be over in the new agency. 

Mr. Bares. That will be in the new agency ¢ 

Mr. Houapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Now, how would you characterize the progress which 
we have made in the general missile field, considering the amount of 
time that we have worked on it ? 

Mr. Hoxapay. Well, I personally, being an engineer, am almost 
swept off my feet with the progress we are making to realize that we 
had this technical know-how; but then having taken this technical 
know-how and put it into practical operation of making missiles and 
producing them, and the progress which we have made in our research 
and development programs on Atlas, Thor, and Jupiter, I think is 
really outstanding. 

Mr. Barres. How would you summarize the relationship in IRBM’s 
and ICBM’s, vis-a-vis the Russian today? Some say we are 3 years 
behind. Others say we are just about the same. What is your judg- 
ment on that ¢ 

Mr. Houapay. Well, this is very difficult ———~-———_. 

Mr. Smarr. Weare operating under top secret clearance. 

Mr. Hotapay, ————-———. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, sometimes you reach the point where you 
have perfected something and there is no need to conduct a further 
test on that technique. ‘That would be an alternate judgment on the 
thing, although I understand that is not your own view. 

Mr. Hoxapay. That would not be my view, because once we get 
going, to get the reliability up and be sure that we could convince 
an officer that he has something reliable, we have to run quite a good 
many reliability tests to prove it to him. 

Mr. Bares. Now, do you feel we are evaluating all new possibilities 
as they come to our attention and developing those that show promise, 
whether it be the missile or any other field of endeavor of a military 
character ¢ 

Mr. Hotapay. Well, to say whether we’re doing all of them, I don’t 
know. But we certainly have a large number of types of approaches 
tothis. ————--——_. 

Therefore, to answer your question, we are always looking to see 
if we can’t find a new and better way ———— ————. Any time we 
believe that we could find a good possibility to improve our capabili- 
ties, we are out trying to push and have that work done. 
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Mr. Bares. I realize you are the Director of Guided Missiles, and 
addressing yourself to the missile problem. 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. My thinking was going perhaps beyond that, which per- 
haps might be out of your field. For instance, at one time we thought 
of developing a better plane, until something new came along, and 
that was the missile. All these other prospects of dev elopment i in the 
Department of Defense that might eventually be developed to supplant 
even the missiles. We talked about rays here the other day, and 
different things. 

Do we have somebody progr essively following out promising ideas 
like that? 

Mr. Hotapay. Well, the services themselves, of course, have the 
main responsibility to follow all of those through. But it is also our 
responsibility to follow up and see that they do them. 

We also use our advisory committees, which are taken from uni- 
versities, from industry, and from Government laboratories, to keep 
an eye out to see that we are doing all of these things. 

Mr. Bares. Now, who is doing that specifically? You say the 
individual services? 

Mr. Hotapay. Thatis right. 

Mr. Bares. Now, the Advanced Research Projects Agency will do a 
thing like that ? 

Mr. Hotapay. They will do it in their area; yes. 

Mr. Bares. Have you found a shortage of sc ientists, numberswise, 
has in any way impeded the progress which you have been able to 
make ? 

Mr. Hoxapay. I do not believe that I can say we have a shortage of 
scientists. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bates. Or engineers ? 

Mr. Honapay. Or engineers. 

Mr. Bares. I yield back the balance of my time. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppiestron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Holaday, what is the difference between the organization of 
the Department of Defense with regard to missile research and devel- 
opment at the present time, and the organization as existed in the period 
1950 to 1953, when we also had someone in the position of Director 
of Guided Missiles? 

Mr. Hotapay. Well, I think the two points I would like to bring 
forth to help you on that is that (1) you recall that during the time 
they had that Director they did not have what is shown as this group 
here [pointing to chart] which is to get all of these forces acting at 
one time. 

The other point is that while his directive said that he was advisory, 
he was more than advisory. It all depends. Whether a man is an 
adviser or director, a lot depends upon the relationship between the 
Secretary and the man—the working relationships. It is not really 
what you get down on a piece of paper or what you put down on an 
organization chart sometimes, as much as the relationship between the 


boss and the man underneath him, and their ability to work and trust, 


each other and move ahead. 
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Now, I don’t know whether I have answered your question specifi- 
cally or not. I don’t believe he had quite the same authority that I 
have right at the presenttime. It is alla question—— 


Mr. Huppieston. You can issue directives in your own name; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppieston. And can you endorse those directives? Do you 
have any authority beyond just issuing various directives and instruc- 
tions on various subjects ¢ 

Mr. Honapay. I cover the Secretary of Defense back of me, and I 
have not had anyone not follow any letter or directive that I have put 
out. 

Mr. Huppteston. In other words, it depends on your relationship 
with the Secretary of Defense, as to whether you have any actual au- 
thority or not? 

Mr. Hoxtapay. That is right. 

Mr. Hupptesron. And isn’t the same thing true of the period 1950 
to 19538, with relation to Mr. Keller: that his authority depended on 
his relationship with Secretary Marshall? 

Mr. Honapay. I think that is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hupptxeston. So would you say that it would be a correct state- 
ment of fact to say that, as far as the authority of the Director of 
Guided Missiles today and the authority of the Director of Guided 
Missiles in the period 1950-53, there isn’t any difference except 
the relationship as it may have existed then and as it exists today be- 
tween the Director of Guided Missiles and the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Houapay. Well, there is a lot of difference on paper, sir. Since 
T wasn’t here when Mr. Keller was here, I am really not in a position 
to say how much power he had. He was an adviser, it is perfectly 
true, but if the Secretary of Defense at that time took his advice and 
acted on it, then he was practically a Director. You may end up 
the same place. Again, we are saying people are people, and if they 
have good w orking relationships, things can get done, and an organi- 
zation chart will not necessarily help. 

The Crarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Cunningham ¢ 

Mr. CunNNINGHAM. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lankford ? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Holaday, are there any other agencies outside of the Depart- 
ment of Defense that have to be consulted, such as the Bureau of the 
Budget? All these charts showed simply the arrangement inside the 
Defense Department itself, except that you brought in the fact that 
the Bureau of the Budget is represented on your committee. Are 
there any governmental agencies which are consulted ? 

Mr. Horapay. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Well, let me put it this way: Which have to be 
consulted before formal progress can be made? 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes. I don’t want to mislead you. I do want to let 
you know that we are not working in a vacuum. To show how this 
is done: The Bureau of the Budget is brought in at first because it is 
an acting group. 
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Now, we will take the deployment of missiles in Europe—I RBM 
missiles in Europe. During this particular time when we are getting 
ready to deploy IRBM, we have to bri ing the State Department i in and 
they have to do, of course, the negotiating with the foreign countries 
to assist us in that manner 

As you well realize, we ‘also report to the National Security Coun- 
cil, to keep them informed of our programs, and what we are doing. 

The placing of top priorities on these things is also discussed with 
the President, to get his concurrence on the né ational priorities on these 
projects. 

That is the type of people we keep informed. But I would say 
they do not regulate us. They are part of making the whole thing 
move forward. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Now, I would like to come back just a moment to 
the questions which Mr. Kilday and Mr. Kitchin propounded. It was 
my understanding that your answer was in the affirmative to Mr. Kil- 
day’s statement that money appropriated by the Congress is released 
by the Defense Department, by the Bureau of the Budget, and is ap- 
portioned by the Defense Department; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hotapay. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. If that is so, where moneys have already been re- 
leased by the Bureau of the Budget to the Defense Department—if 
that is so, what purpose does the representative of the Bureau of the 
Budget serve in sitting on this ballistic missiles committee / 

Mr. Hotapay. Not all the money is released at one time, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I thought—it was my understanding that you said 
that you didn’t go ahead until you had the money. Now maybe that 
is where I am being led astray. 

Mr. Hotapay. I believe that is true. What we are trying to say is 
that the Bureau of the Budget does not release all of its money to the 
services or to the Department of Defense at one time. I don’t un- 
derstand the mechanism of that. But what I did say was that when 
this money is appropriated by Congress, we freeze it within our bal- 
listic-missile area to prevent it from being used on anything else. 

In other words, we are going to have first call on that money if 
you appropriate it—we are going to have first call on that. So, in 
effect, the amounts of money that you appropriate, we freeze and s 
that this is for our use and it is not to be used for any other bitidcice 
within the Department of Defense. 

Now, having the Bureau of the Budget with us: Since all of that 
money is approved by the Bureau of the Budget at one time, the 
Bureau representative must approve and coordinate so that as the 
budget goes up and comes back to the Defense Department in parts, 
it will all fit together, and they won’t hold it up and say “Well, we 

can’t let you have that much money right at the present time.” 

Mr. Lanxrorp. In effect, then, the Bureau of the Budget says to 
you, regardless of your expert opinions and advices, that—they can 

say to you, “We don’t believe you should have all of this money at 
this time and we are going to release only part of it”; is that correct ? 

Mr. Honapay. I think they could. I believe that is a responsibility, 
sir, which the Bureau of the Budget has, given to them by law. May- 
be you are a better expert on that than I am. ' 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, let me ask one question right here on 
this point. 

This procedure that we are discussing here is contrary to my under- 
standing as to the way it works. Suppose it is an Air Force decision 
to move forward with Atlas. Before they can even get to the Bureau 
of the Budget they have to touch base with Mr. MeNeil, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Comptroller, to get the permission to go ask the 
Bureau of the Budget for the apportionment of funds. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. This happens ‘to be before, and not after the Bureau 
of the Budget is contacted. 

The Cuatrrman. We will have Mr. McNeil up here at the proper 
time. 

Mr. Hotapay. That is the proper thing to do. MeNeil can explain 
this to you better than I can. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman. 

Just exactly what is the function of the Bureau of the Budget 
representative ¢ 

The CHatrmMan. I am sorry, your 10 minutes has expired. 
| Laughter. | 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Arends, any questions? 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Holaday, your information here this morning 

yas very helpful and the development of these charts on this missile 
management business, as brought out by our counsel also, I think, 
has answered many, many questions to us. 

It proves the 1 eal endeavor being exerted today on the part of 
everyone in the Defense Department to be on with our business. 

I just make this comment now. 

Unfortunately I think we in America are funny in many respects, 
as we go back and think of what happened after World War I, World 
War I, and again what happened at the time of Korea. Sometimes 
we have to get cracked in the nose before we have an awareness of 
what has to be done. We are just that way, the people in America. 

These pictures come up to us. One question I was going to ask you. 
Someone discussed with me the other day—and I don’t know who I 
should talk to about this. But this individual diseussed with me a 
little bit some information he seemed to have about biological and 
chemical warfare, and whether or not he thought anyone anywhere 
was doing something about this. 

Do you ‘know or do: you have any viewpoint ? 

Mr. Honapay. I will have to go back to my time in research and 
engineering. 

Mr. Arenps. I know. 

I wanted to ask you if you knew of any research being done on this. 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, very definitely. It is under the C ‘hemical C orps 
of the Army. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right. 

All right. That is all, Mr. Chairman. I haven’t any more. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Holaday, suppose some scientist or technician 
felt that he had some idea that should be ultimately brought to your 
attention, what are the steps that he or somebody else would take for 
him to ultimately get the approval, starting right down at the bottom? 
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Mr. Hotapay. Well, in all probability he would be under a contract 
with one of the services. We will assume that he is an employee in an 
aviation company. By logical procedure, of course, he would have to 
take it to his own corporation. 

From that corporation we will say he takes it to the Air Force. 
The Air Force would be in a position to act and decide whether to use 
or not use his suggestion or procedure. 

Now, this would—if they accepted it, it would then come on up to 
us. They could approve it and proceed with it, without our being 
part of it, because we are not directing each individual piece of re- 
search and dev elopment work. 

They have the authority within the Air Force. 

Mr. Bennett. I am talking about ones they don’t have the authority 
about, the things that you do have to ultimately act on. 

General Berrs. May I add to that, Mr. Bennett, with a specific 
example. A man came direct from the technical level of one of the 
contractors with a suggestion to Mr. Holaday about 2 months ago 
saying that we were not putting enough emphasis on certain 
fuels rt 
He said, “We could go ahead with these rights now, we would have 
tremendous thrusts available within a year 

He had a very detailed story. We Evite him to come in and 
discuss the thing thoroughly with him. We took all of these details 
and went back to the technical experts in the services who knew 
exactly what we are now doing, and we got a consensus with respect 
to this particular program. 

The net result was that the collection of a lot of technical experts 
cut the ground right out from under this individual. 

They “said, “This is a bright idea, but he is much too optimistic 
about ‘what can be accomplished i in this time frame, and we are tak- 
ing certain step-by-step procedures to do just exactly what you are 
proposing, only we don’t think it can be done as rapidly.” 

In other words—— 

Mr. Bennett. Are you telling me that an employee, then, of one of 
these companies could cut all the Gordian knots and go right directly 
to your organization ¢ 

nogel: Berrs. We get at least half a dozen technical proposals 
a day and probably one a week is from a man who really knows what 
he is talking about, and is within the technical program. 

Mr. Bennett. Do you not discourage these approaches? 

General Brrrs. We do not discourage it. As a matter of fact, we 
enter into correspondence with these people to develop just how 
much they do know, and on some occasions—one I remember particu- 
larly we thought was rather dramatic. We formed a team in the 

office, and sent them out to the field to talk to this man. 

Mr. Bennett. All right. Is it your opinion, Mr. Holaday, then, 
that there are any organizational improvements that you would 
like to see effected to bring about greater efficiency ? 

Mr. Horapay. Well, sir, the ones that I might mention at this 
time are ones which have bothered me. I don’t have the answer for 
them. Such things as communications and the exchange of infor- 
mation. 
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I have worked on this very diligently in my time in the Defense 
Department. We have set up symposiums to try and get better ex- 
change of information. 

It is very difficult with classified material, it seems to me, to be 
able to talk to your fellow man. 

We hold symposiums. We even hold them classified, to try to 
transfer the information from what may be in the military to in- 
dustry so that industry can understand the problem in which we want 
help. 

This takes a lot of time and effort. As I said I don’t have the 
answer to it. As hard as we work, we still are not satisfied with 
the method by which this information is exchanged, so that people 
know about problems. I think this is highly important so that some 
man doesn’t start working on something that has already been done 
several months ago. I raise it. If you had the answer, I certainly 
would like to have it. Because I don’t know how we are going to 
get at this exchange-of-information problem. 

I have people come in from industry to talk to me, wanting to know 
what they can do to help the program, how they can find ‘out. what 
our problems are. We take each one of these people and try to put 
a man, either out of our office or out of research and development or 
out of the services—to take that man and give him everything they 
possibly can, to let him understand what our problems are. 

This takes a lot of our time, but we think it is very important. 

If we are trying to do anything to accelerate our program—commu- 
nications in my opinion is one of the most difficult things we stumble 
over. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Referring to your column on coordination, Mr. Holaday, the repre- 
sentatives therefrom, who come to your committee and constitute 
your committee, are they of equal military rank as those who sit on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff sit on your committee ? 

Mr. Hotapay. They are civilians, 

Mr. Dorie. Sir? They have equal rank? 

Mr. Hotapay. These are Assistant Secretaries. 

Mr. Dorie. All civilians? 

Mr. Hotapay. They are civilians; yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. All right. Thank you. 

Now, as to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, does one or all the members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff sit on your Committee ? 

Mr. Hotapay. Excuse me, sir. You are right. This is the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. [Pointing to chart.] They are not on our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Doyte. Not at all? 

Mr. Hotapay. No. 

Mr. Dorie. Do you ever ask their opinion ? 

Mr. Hotapay. I should say we do. 

: Mr. Dorie. Well, why don’t they sit on your committee, one of 
them ¢ 


Mr. Hotapay. Well, of course, they are military people—— 
Mr. Dorie. Would that 
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Mr. Hotapay (contimuing). Laying military plans. 

The missile programs that we are working on have been approved 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as being necessary ‘things. 

Mr. Doyte. Previous to the time it comes to your committee / 

Mr. Hoxapay. Oh, yes. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have decided we want IRBM missiles and 
we want ICBM missiles. Our job is therefore to get them for the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Doytx. Then, your decisions are dependent on prior decisions 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is that true ? 

Mr. Honapay. Military. They make military decisions, sir. 

Mr. Doyiz. Well, but these missiles are military creations, aren't 
they ? 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. Then your decision is dependent on a prior decision by 
the Joint Chiefs, is that right ? 

Mr. Hotapay. They set the need for it. 

Mr. Dore. Well 

Mr. Hotapay (continuing). They set the need for it. 

Mr. Dorie. I know. If the Joint Chiefs have previously decided 
in favor of a missile and you don’t pick up that decision until after 
they have made it, who makes the decision, you or they ? 

They have already decided for it and sent it to you. 

Mr. Honapay. They have made a military requirement or a de- 
cision that a missile is needed. 

Mr. Dorie. Well—another thing. You have power of procurement, 
do you not ? 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. Under that directive. Before you decide to procure 
a missile from industry, do you take it up with the Secret ary of Air- 
I mean the Secretary of Defense, or do you exercise your authority and 
give the order to industry to manufacture ? 

Mr. Horapay. This request comes to us that we have a missile. 
Once we have developed our research and development program, 
we have advice from the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to how many missiles 
they believe are necessary to carry on a war ora war plan. 

We arrange for the manufacture of those missiles to be delivered to 
a service. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, but I understood when you read the directive, you 
had power of procurement. I thought I heard that word. Didn’t I? 

Mr. Hotapay. We have power of directing this procurement. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Now, that is the right word. 

Mr. Horapay. We don’t personally buy them ourselves. We di- 
rect the number. 

Mr. Dorie. All right. 

Do you have power, then, under your directive, to cancel manu- 
facturing contracts in industry? I refer, for instance, to the Navaho 
missile contract which was canceled. Did that matter come before 
you! 

Mr. Honapay. Yes,sir. We directed the service to cancel that. 

Mr. Dorie. That came through your committee ¢ 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Dorie. Now, here is a statement that worries me a little bit, 
Mr. Director. When Mr. Smart, our committee counsel, asked you a 
question, you said, “I do not believe it possible to streamline it any 
further.” 

Those were your exact words, I believe. 

Now, that worries me, because the President of the United States in 
his message on the 8th of January, in his statement, said—the 9th 
of January, said: 

I have recently had under special study, the never-ending problem of efficient 
organization. 

Now, has the President of the United States approved your setup 
yet? Has it been submitted to him? 

Mr. Hoxtapay. Well, the Secretary of Defense has. 

Now, on that statement, sir, I said to get a well-coordinated and 
balanced program. I could not recommend a shorter procedure to 
get it well balanced, a well-balanced program. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. 

Mr. Dorie. One more. My time has not run out. I want to ask 
one more question. 

General Brerrs. May I add something to that Mr. Doyle? 

I think there is some misunderstanding we ought to clarify right 
now, and that is that our discussion of organization with respect to 
guided missiles is within the present pattern of Department of Defense 
organization. 

Mr. Doyte. I realize that. 

General Berrs. We have not been speaking to what might be done 
if we are talking about an entire reorganization of the Defense De- 
partment from top to bottom. 

Weare working within the present structure. 

Mr. Doyte. I realize that. But I heard the Director make this 
statement and it worries me. 

General Berrs. Well, I think this is the context in which he made it, 
that with respect to the present organization of the Department of 
Defense, we see no further streamlining that will continue to get 
effective, overall, balanced decisions. 

Mr. Doytx. The statement shows, “I do not believe it possible to 
streamline it further.” 

That worries me because I know you are in the process or should be, 
of a reorganization of some sort. I don’t refer to that personally. 
It is just a statement that I happened to catch, that worries me. 

General Brerrs. I wanted to expand it to that extent because I am 
sure that is the intention and the situation which we have had within 
our organization to this time. 

Mr. Doyte. Thank you for clarifying it. 

The CaarrmMan. Now, members of the committee, we will take a 
recess until 2 o’clock. Then we will start with Mr. Byrne and then 
Mr. Miller. They got out of their seats. I didn’t see them back here. 

We will start at 2 o’clock, Everyone be back here. 

Thank you, Mr. Director. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p.m., of the same day. ) 
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The Cuamman. Now, Mr. Smart, let’s let the committee start to 
work. 

The committee will please come to order. 

Now, when the committee recessed, where were we ! 

Which member had the floor ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Byrne had the floor, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Byrne here. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Holaday, this new committee: Have you noticed any inter 
Service rivalry existing or creeping into ey ¢ 

Mr. Horapay. Within our committee ? 

Mr. Byrne. Within your committee. 

Mr. Honapay. Well, our committee is primarily all civilians within 
the Department of Defense, so I don’t see how we could see— 

Mr. Byrne. Your committee, if I understand, is composed of the 
Secretaries, the Air Force, the Army and the Navy, as well as civilians / 

Mr. Hoiapay. No. Weare speaking now 

Mr. Byrne. I don’t mean the new agency. I mean the Ballistic Mis- 
siles Committee. " 

Mr. Hotapay. This one here [indicating] is the OSD Ballistic Mis- 
sile Committee, and it is all civilians. Each one of the services have 
their own ballistic missile committee to accelerate their own programs 
within their own areas. This is all civilian. 

This committee | pointing to chart] has a secretary of each one of 
the services, as chairmen of their own committees. 

Mr. Byrne. Thank you. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Let’s see. 

Mr. Osmers and Mr. Gavin were absent when we went around the 
table. 

And under the policy we had the other day when the member wasn't 
in his seat when we were passing by, I will let him catch up after the 
other members who have been here all the time. 

So we will come to them a little bit later. 

Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mirtrr. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have any particular questions 
for Mr. Holaday right now, but I was struck by something that General 
Betts said that disturbs me. 

I think we have rationalized this thing to the place right now, 
whether rightly or wrongly, where we are using 1954 as the plateau 
from which to spring. 

As I remember it, and as I tried to get your words, after having 
pointed out that we are living under the cloud of an aggressor nation, 
that all of our scientific resources were taken up prior to 1954 with our 
development of manned aircraft to use as a deterent or protection 
against the enemy. 

“Ts that substantially what you said ? 

General Berrs. This is not the way I meant it, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. That is the way I interpreted it and tried to get it. I 
wish you would clear it up for me. 

General Berrs. Fine, sir. We had to have operational ¢ apability 
in being, constantly, so that in laying out a weapons system in the 
research and development program we had to predict the time by 
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which it would be available and its operational capacity as a military 
systém at the time when itwould become available. 

In view of the fact that we felt we were constantly under the gun, 
we looked to systems which would be available to do the things we 
knew those systems could do in an et aMlier time frame than would have 
been possible if we had gone for a very massive intercontinental 
ballistic missile. 

In other words, we made a technical judgment at the time that it 
was better to press for these earlier systems than it was to go into the 
intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Now, I do wish to add this, which I did not say before, with some- 
what bolder imagination, we might have put additional effort on the 
long-range ballistic missile, just on a research and development pre- 
diction that somthing would happen to bring a breakthrough. 

Sut this isa considerable gamble which was not made. 

Mr. Mizirr. I think that is the very thing, on a somewhat bolder 
approach we might have done this. 

During World War II, we were using all of our scientific resources 
to develop weapons in the weapons system and we had to practically 
create a new one. Yet, we had time and capacity for the Manhattan 
program. While you made the statement, 1 sent out to find out when 
the public law authorizing the Nautilus was set up, and I find it was on 
August 8, 1950. 

Now, wasn’t that because you had a man who did have that bold 
approach? And we certainly did at that time—would you say that in 
the atomic energy field we knew everything that we know now about its 
application of energy, its applied application of energy in the case of 
the submarine or another ship? 

General Brerrs. Well, I would say that it is not necessarily the 
question of a man. It is a question of the promise in a program. 

I think you will find that at the time Admiral Rickover got to 
pushing the atomic submarine the people with technical capacity to 
understand not only what could be accomplished but the promised 
payoff of such a system were very much in favor of this. 

By and large, the technical advice which the military were receiv- 
ing in the 1947 to 1950 period in connection with the intercontinental 
ballistic missile was to the effect that they could not see any real pay- 
off in defining a specific military system geared to that state of the 
development art. 

In other words, as I remarked before, they had then to assume that 
it would require a propulsion system using ———— separate engines. 

That is what they saw to be the state of the art in engines. When 
Admiral Rickover laid down the Nautilus, he had a pretty good pic- 
ture of just what the atomic development art could produce. 

Mr. Mrrier. You will agree with me that Admiral Rickover in 
laying down the Nautilus had a rather bold peer ate 

General Brrrs. It certainly was a bold move 

Mr. Minter. Do we need a bolder approach now? IT just got through 
reading a statement that came the other day from the Harvard School 
of Business Administration, that indicates that we need a bold ap- 
proach and questions the very thing that is here, that perhaps the 
military is too sluggish to bring about this dev elopment within time 
within its ownself. 
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I think in spite of the fine statements about establishing the plateau 
of 1954, in my own opinion that bold approach—I am using your 
language—was missing in this whole program. 

General Berrs. I would say that it was definitely missing in the 
late 1940 period, Mr. Miller. I think that post that period, we began 
to take a bolder step in this area. 

Mr. Mitier. Of course, as far as I am personally concerned—I 
know we don’t gain a thing by looking over our shoulder—by what is 
gone in the past. Mr. Holad: ay, can we get the bold approach under 
this system from now on out ? , 

Mr. Hotapay. Well, I believe that without any doubt we can. The 
bold approach is usually based upon technical feasibility. 

And getting back to the atomic submarine, I can recall those peri- 
ods at that time when technically—while I was not directly con- 
nected with the program, but technically you could see the possibility 
of a steady development making it possible to develop a nuclear 
powerplant which would fit into a submarine. When the technical 
people say that something can be done, that is when you have to use 
the bold approach, to put the money back of it, and do it. 

Mr. Mrtier. Well —— 

Mr. Hotapay. Now, we are doing that I think to a certain extent 
today, even now. 

The breakthrough that we are talking about back here ———— 
——— made it possible to get IRBM’s and ICBM’s ———- ——— 

Now, technically, the people tell us we can do it, andy we are pushing 
those things boldly ahead. This is quite a development, you know. 

I am just using this as an example, sir. 

Mr. Murr. Of course, we all can look back and say, “Well, we 
knew this,” at this time scientists knew this. I remember that Ad- 
miral Rickover had some opposition thrown in his way from many 
directions. 

For instance, can we develop an atomic engine for an airplane, and 
we are trying right now, or have we abandoned that? 

Mr. Hotapay. No. That work isstill going on, sir. 

I think you probably know some of the limitations to the work. 


Mr. Miter. I appreciate the limitations. 

I appreciate that im 1954-1955-1956 when the special investigations 
subcommittee under Mr. Hébert made some visits to some of these 
plants. It looked as if we were on the verge of licking this thing. But 
all of a sudden interest seems to have waned. We say that apparently 
it can’t be done. 

Mr. Hoxapay. Well, this is—— 

Mr. Murer. Do we need someone to come along with the bold ap- 
proach in that field? 

Mr. Hotapay. ———— ————. You have to keep after them, sir. 
I admit, I think we are trying to do and encourage every one of these. 

Some of them we try for a long time, and have to give up when we 
can’t accomplish them as of today. But most of them we are successful 
with. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Hébert. 
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Mr. Héserr. Mr. Holaday, I am interested in one particular area, 
and that is the area of authority. I am going to ask the questions 
on it. Perhaps it is repetitious, ‘but I think it is important, in order 
that we can pinpoint exactly what we are talking about. 

This morning you made a reference in your original-statement con- 
cerning a baseball bat; you used the term “baseball bat,” and Mr. 
Smart referred to toue hing all bases. Now keeping that analogy still 
in order, do you have the right, then, as an umpire, to call balls and 
strikes, and safe, too? 

What is your authority? That is all I want to know. 

Mr. Honapay. Well, the authority which I have, sir, is that which 
is in the directive, which says I am cloaked with the power given to me 
by the Secretary of Defense. That power and authority is that por- 
tion which he delegates to me in the missile area, which means that 
we can start programs and we can stop programs and we can accelerate 
programs and we can slow them up. 

We write directives and orders to the services in connection with 
these programs. 

Mr. Hénerr. Then your authority is such that you can call a ball 
ora strike ? 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hépnerr. Subject, of course, to your relationship with the See- 
retary of Defense ? 

Mr. Houapay. That is right. 

Mr. Héserr. So if anything falls down in this program and in 
months ahead or years ahead when we come back to examine the pro- 
gram, can we lay the fault or the success to your decisions ¢ 

Mr. Honapay. Those decisions I made. I guess I will have to take 
them. 

Mr. Hevertr. You can finalize them? In other words, if something 
does happen in the future, that we do find fault with the progress 
or lack of progress, we can come back to you and say “Mr. Holaday, 
you made this decision or you did not make the decision ?” 

Mr. Horapay. I think that is right. 

Mr. Héserr. That is correct ? 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heéserr. Then we have in you the full power to finalize any 
decision ¢ 

Mr. Honapay. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kilday ? 

Mr. Kinpay. I will reserve my time. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. I will postpone my time in favor of Mr. Gavin, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair does not recognize any member to trans- 
fer his time to another member. We are going around the board and 
everybody is going to have an equal opportunity. 

Do you have any questions to ask ¢ 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes; sure. 

The CuHatrmMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Holaday, I am one who believes that you would 
get further and faster with a more centralized situation than you have 
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now. For instance, the Manhattan project—I only have 10 minutes 
and I have been waiting all morning for the 10 minutes, like others in 
the committee have been waiting. Can you answer quickly, sir, what 
authority did the Manhattan project manager have ? 

Mr. Hoiapay. I will not be able to answer that for you. I do not 
recall the authority and responsibility. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, how do you fall short of the : authority which the 
manager of the Manhattan project had over his project ? 

Mr. Horapay. Can you answer that? You were in this area. 

General Berrs. I was in the Manhattan District, Mr. Brooks, and 
I think I can speak to this with at least some authority, although I 

was not at the Washington level at that time. The Director of the 
Manhattan reported directly to the Secretary of the Army, and the 
Secretary of the Army went right to the President. You remember, 
there was no Secretary of Defense. 

The analogy we could strike is that if we had a Manhattan District 
today in the same atmosphere, the Director should report to the Secre- 
tary of Defense personally and run an operational agency. 

Mr. Hézerr. Wouldn't he report directly to the President ? 

General Berrs. No, sir. The Director of Manhattan District did 
not report to the President. He reported to the Secretary of the 
Army. 

Now, the big thing that he had was authority to operate without 
relationship to anything else that was being done in the Army or 
Navy. 

Mr. Hénerr. Now, that is ver y vital. For instance, suppose Mr. 
Holaday could get help from our scientific research beyond the Defense 
Department. How would he get that ? 

General Berrs. In this situation, we have advisory groups and con- 
sultants, and we can get help. 

Mr. Hésertr. I know; but could he draw help from an area, govern- 
mental area, outside of the Defense Department ? 

General Berrs. We can, by request ; not by direction. 

Mr. Héserr. That would purely be by request ? 

GENERAL Berrts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Who would that request be made to? 

General Berrs. Well, it would be made through the Secretary of 
Defense to the President. 

Mr. Hésert. To the President? 

General Berrs. Or to the other agency direct. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, too, did the “Manhattan project have to worry 
with the Bureau of the Budget ? 

General Berrs. No. This is one of the key things that the Man- 
hattan project had which I don’t think you can give in time of peace. 
They had absolutely carte blanche for money. No one questioned 


how much money they had. I don’t think there were more than a half 


dozen Congressmen that knew what the money was being spent. for. 

Mr. Hebert. That is right. 

General Berrs. There was no staff to kibitz what the Director of the 
Manhattan District wanted to do. He had carte blanche for people, 
for money; he had overriding priority for materials, and he could do 
what he did completely in a vacuum with respect to other military 
programs. 
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Mr. Heéeerr. And he had authority to push that program first ? 

General Berrs. He certainly did. 

Mr. Hépserr. And he had the resources to do it / 

General Berrs. He certainly did. 

Mr. Hiserr. Now does this man here, Mr. Holaday, have that same 
authority and that same resource ? 

General Berrs. No, sir. But Mr. Holaday is concerned with some 
40 to 50 different missile systems which must be directly interrelated 
with other military capabilities. The Manhattan District had only 
one responsibility, and that was to develop one bomb. 

Mr. Héserr. That is right. 

General Berrs. A bomb, and they didn’t have to have any relation- 
ship to the aircraft that delivered it. They didn’t have to use enlisted 
men todrop it. It was a completely different situation. 

Mr. Heserr. And he did not have the Bureau of the Budget in his 
way? 

General Berrs. Since he had carte blanche for funds, I think he 
was 

Mr. Hépzerr. The funds that Congress appropriated were available 
to him without having to request the Bureau of the Budget; that is 
correct, isn’t it? 

General Berrs. As far as—I remarked I was not at the Washington 
level, but as far as I know he had no funding problem. 

Mr. Hésert. Furthermore, the Commander of the Manhattan Dis- 
trict project did not have to have eight assistant secretaries to clear 
these things with? 

General Berrs. I said he did not have to work in relationship to the 
rest. of the Army staff at all. 

Mr. Hérnerr. And so when he set out to a goal, which was to develop 
an atomic bomb—and that was entirely new, it was blazing a trail—he 
went ahead on his own responsibility and had the resource to back 
it up. 

a does Mr. Holaday have that resource to give us an inter- 
continental ballistic missile that will do the job ? 

General Berrs. I think we have the resources. Mr. Waggoner has 
just given me the directive of December 17—September 17, 1955, 
where the specific words, the direction of the President states that— 





The Secretary of Defense will prosecute the intercontinental ballistic missile 
program with maximum urgency and all other executive departments and agencies 
will assist the Department of Defense as required. 

Mr. Heésert. Well, now—— 

General Berrs. So that on these national priority programs, we have 
the full authority to go to other executive departments. 

Mr. Hépserr. You tell me that does not give him the authority to go 
to any other scientific research establishment outside the Pentagon for 
any assistance / 

General Berrs. We can under this direction. We can go to the Bu- 
reau of Standards and get all the help that they can give us, by this 
direction. 

Mr. Heserr. If you need a scientist from the Bureau of Standards, 
can you get him ? 

Mr. Hotapay. We have them working on a project for us right now. 

Mr. Heserr. Can you, sir, or can you not get a scientist from the 
Bureau of Standards if you need him, need him badly ¢ 
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Mr. Honapay. Sure. I don’t think there is any handicap to go and 
ask for him if we need him. 

Mr. Héeerr. Then you can get him on your own order / 

Mr. Houapay. Yes. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, if some—I know how this thing works. Where 
you get eight assistants and you have a very serious matter to present 
to them, you try to get that with them in advance, at least let them 
know in advance, and if you have a divided vote in reference to a 
project, how do you get that through ¢ 

Mr. Hotapay. We haven't had any divided votes. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, suppose you do. Asa matter of fact, less than an 
hour ago I was ts ulking toa man who helped develop the Jupiter C and 
he said had it not been for restrictions placed on him he would have 
had a Jupiter C that would have gone far farther than 3,000 miles. 
Now, he may have been talking, I don’t know. But you get so many 
of those propositions. 

I am wondering whether you got the resources and the authority 
you say you don’t have the same thing that the Manhattan project 
had, but do you still have enough to do this job as America wants it 
done? 

Mr. Horapay. As to your specific point which you asked—if some- 
body disagreed with me—I have the power to override and make the 
decision as Chairman of this Committee. Now, if that happened to be 
an assistant secretary, we will say, of supply and logistics, due to his 
statutory appointment and the responsibility of his office, he could 
carry this up tothe S ecretary of Defense and say that, “I or, Sk with 
Mr. Holaday’s decision and would like for you to consider 

But under the rules and regulations and the power ehtrdsted in 
me, I would make the decision. 

Mr. Hézerr. Of course you would delay the thing and try to con- 
vince him that you were right before you would let that happen, 
wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Hotapay. Why certainly, I would. 

Mr. Hésverr. And if there were several in that group of eight that 
disagreed with you a little bit, you would certainly delay it and try to 
work it out with them first / 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. You would have no appeal, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Hoxapay. I would try to work it out with them. 

Mr. Héeert. Even if time were of essence, you would still try to 
delay it and work it out with them first ? 

Mr. Honapay. Well, sir, if I thought their argument had some value 
as to making a sound decision, I certainly would want to consider it 
If they would point out that we were trying to put something in the 
wrong part of the country, that there were not the right technical 
people in that locality to do it, or we were trying to station some missile 
site in the wrong part of the country and they had a very good argu- 
ment, I would certainly want to listen to it because I would hate to put 
it in the wrong place and build it part wav up and then have to tear it 
down again. 

Mr. Hier. Of course, all of that goes to one thing, and that is you 
don’t have the power of final decision unless you just ride roughshod 
over them. They havea right, then, to appeal to the Secretary, which 
would delay you further. 
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You have had no experience of an appeal. You don’t know how 
long that would take? 

Mr. Hotapay. It has not happened, no. 

Mr. Héserr. I think this: If you would study the powers given to 
the director of the Manhattan district project, perhaps you would see 
in them some power that would assist you in this project. 

Mr. Horapay. Well, sir; L would like to study that. I have only 
roughly studied it in the past. But I take from what you are saying 
that you are directing toward a missiles czar. I am not the type of a 
person who would say that a missile czar is a desirable thing for the 
United States. If you tried to run a missile program without its 
relationship to airplanes, tanks, submarines, battleships—then the 
kind of program that the United States might come out with would 

not be in the best interests of the United States. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, of course, you are passing there on the whole 
military program. And I think really the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
the ones to pass on that. But it would seem, to me that if we think 
it is imperative to get this missile program on the road with some real 
accomplishments, that would equal that of Russia, that we do have 
something akin to the Manhattan project in mind. 

Now, I want to ask you this. Some time back there were state- 
ments in the press that you were very unhappy about the situation. 
Then they even went so far as to say that you were so unhappy that 
you were thinking of resigning. 

Now, what would you say about—how did those things gain 
cre dence, I will put it that way ¢ 

Mr. Honapay. Well, sir, the first time I knew anything about that 
was when I read it in the pi per. 

Mr. Héperr. You saw them, didn’t you? 

Mr. Hotapay. I saw who? 

Mr. Heserr. The statements. 

Mr. Honapay. I saw the statement in the paper. I — nothing 
about it. It did not represent my feelings in any wa 

Mr. Héserr. And you were not at that time cert tainly in a mental 
shape that you were planning to resign because of the situation ? 

Mr. Horapay. No. I have had quite a good many bloody places 
on my head, but I am standing up, thank you. 

Mr. Héperr. Now let me ask you one more question in reference to 
this. I read just last night in the press a statement by a very eminent 
authority 1 in this country saying that the testimony that we have been 
receiving here on the Atlas missile was entirely too encouraging and 
that the Atlas missile would not perform anything like what we are 
being told it would do. 

Now, of course, you can, being head of that—you are not the czar, 
but you are trying to convince us you have almost czar powers without 
being a czar. W hat would you say to that? Are we too encouraged 
over that? 

Mr. Honapay. Sir, I don’t believe that we are too optimistic in 
believing that our development program on the Atlas missile will 
make it available on the dates that we have indicated. There is al- 
ways the possibility that something will go wrong. - a, 
Therefore, it is a judgment as to whether we believe the program will 


stay on schedule and that we can approve and proceed into the pro- 
duction of the missile. 
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I personally believe that we are going to come very close to that 
date of deploying missiles. 

Mr. Heéserr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Osmers, you, again, were not here when we started to go around. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask Mr. Holad: ay whether 
he has access to all of the pertinent intelligence information about 
the Soviet Union and its developing capabilities. 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. Do you feel, Mr. Holaday, that we have good and 
reasonably complete information about the Russian capability ? 

Mr. Honanay. —=—_ +», 

Mr. Osmers. Well, many of us—and I think I noticed it in Mr. 
Miller’s questioning—here, are trying to reach out to find out whether 
our program is, in the main, adequate to meet and keep ahead of what 
we are les arning about the enemy. 

I have asked all of the witnesses at these hearings about the Rocke- 
feller report and other reports which appear to indicate that possibly 
our approach is not bold enough and that we should greatly yroaden 
and expand—and I used the term “5 percent” here yesterdi ay—5 and 
10 percent, and I found it ran into quite a few billion dollars. 

Anyway, should we embark on a different type of program in your 
opinion, based on the intelligence that we have about the Soviet 
Union ? 

Mr. Hotapay. When you say a different type— 

Mr. Osmers. Well, a broader based, bigger program in every re- 
spect—almost a wartime program. 

Mr. Hotapay. ——————— 

Now, the point I am trying to make here is that it is not a case of 
broadening it out so much in the cone ept, but to get more of the prob- 
lems being considered that are causing difficulty with current things. 

Now, at the same time you are pushing all of those things, though, 
you have to afford to produce the things that you have so you can 
fight with them. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Holaday, you probably know as much about the 
missile program as any man in the United States, and I think you 
have been a fine witness. 

If by some disaster you became a Member of Congress at this time, 
Mr. Holaday [laughter], knowing what you know about the missile 
program, what course of action would you advocate as a Member of 
Congress at this time, Mr. Holaday ? 

The Cuatrman. A good question. 

Mr. Horapay. That is putting me in the position I don’t think 
I will ever have, not if I stay in this job very long. 

The Cuaimman. That is a good question. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Hotapay. Well, sir, I think what I could do, if I were in your 
place, is to make available funds for the Department of Defense 
to push these programs in all areas. That would be my recommen- 
dation if I were in your shoes. 

Mr. Osmers. Would you go beyond the amounts that have been 
suggested in budgets and proposals that have been made here, sir / 
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Mr. Hotapay. I have to answer right now, at this point, that I 
believe our present request for money is the best we can give you at 
the present time. Hd 9 # 

I would also like to point out that I am quite confident that we 
will be back over here asking for more money before the year is out, 
because I can see some things developing that would encourage me 
enough to feel that we should come haa and ask for more money 
later in the year, after we study these and they become sound. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Holaday, would you recommend drastic changes 
in the guided-missile management picture that is on this chart here? 

Mr. Houapay. No, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. After the interrogation of my good friend and able 
friend from Louisiana, Mr. Hébert, 1 think we have definitely estab- 
lished that you are the Director and authorized and responsible to 
supervise and carry out this missile program. In other words, if we 
had any doubt in our minds, you are the man who is going to be 
charged with the responsibility of doing this job; is that right? 

Mr. Hoxapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. Now the question I want to ask is this. In 
your setup here, in this new Department, supposing your advisory 
group arrives at a definite project, complete. You are ready to make 
a recommendation. Before you make that recommendation, is it 
necessary for you to secure the approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Hoxapay. Well, you mean to establish a new project ? 

Mr. Gavin. No. Do you have the authority or must you go back 
and get the approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff before you take any 
action on any particular matter of importance pertaining to your 
Agency? Are you going to make the decision, the final decision on 
these projects, and whatever may come up, or are the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff going to be making the decision ¢ 

Mr. Hotapay. Well, now, sir, I would like to put this in perspec- 
tive, in this way. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have said that they want 
IRBM and ICBM missiles. From there on, we take the job to pro- 
duce IRBM and ICBM missiles, working in conjunction with the 
military services. 

We don’t go back and ask them any more, “Do you need IRBM or 
ICBM missiles?” We go ahead and produce them. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. 

Mr. Horapay. Now, during the time that we are producing these, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff will take action from time to time as to the 
number of IRBM’s and ICBM’s that we should have. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, we won’t get into the production end of it. What 
I am trying to find out: You are going to make the decisions now 
and not the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I am getting back to the inter- 
service rivalry. What concerns me was why, when Jupiter and 
Thor were being considered, the Department of the Army was hog- 
tied and shackled, that they couldn’t study anything beyond a certain 
range of 200 or 300 miles. 

Now, I was just thinking: Supposing the Department of the Army 
in their studies come up with some propellant that was able to thrust 
a missile 1,000 miles or 2,000 miles. But under the regulations you 
have now, they couldn’t proceed to develop that, because they can’t 
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move in any other range except 200 miles or 300 miles, or whatever 
wasestablished. They are restricted. 

Now, this interservice rivalry is—one of the first things I think you 
should do is take the shackles off the Department of the Army and 
let them proceed to develop whatever missiles that may be assigned 
to them, not in any restricted range. 

Now, we have had this situation—and we might as will discuss it. 
We had the C orps of United States Engineers, then the Air Force 
got over into the engineers. And for i years there was an inter- 
service discussion about who was going to do this and who was going 
to do that. And finally, after 7 years, a decision was reached to 
abolish SCARWAF and put the engineering back into the hands of 
the engineers. And that settled that question. 

Now, here is a question you have to settle. How much are you 
going to restrict the Department of the Army in proceeding in the 
development of the projects in their interest, or in the interest of the 
whole missile program without restricting them? Are you going to 
take off this restriction? And I think it should be. 

If you can come up with something that is better than anything we 
have, why, certainly, we are willing to develop it along with the 
entire program. But when you hog- tie it and when you aber kle them 
and say “You can’t develop ‘anything except within a certain range,” 
I can’t understand what kind of a restriction that is. 

Mr. Hotapay. Well, sir, of course, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Secretary of Defense set roles and missions. I do not set. roles 
and missions. I make missiles. That is our responsibility. Those 
missiles must fit, as they are assigned to any military service, the roles 
and missions assigned to them. 

However, this does not stop or restrict research work being done in 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force, being carried forward and used in 
some other place. The fact that we developed the Polaris missile 
and we are using Navy funds—that particular missile is being con- 
sidered by the Air Force ——_——. 

Mr. Gavry. Do you think it is fair when 2 branches of the service 
are considering 2 missiles that are comparable—the Jupiter and the 
Thor—that you should put a restriction one one that they can’t go 
outside of a certain range and let the other, on any dev elopment that 
they may desire to proceed with ¢ 

Mr. Hotapay. That is not my 1 responsibility. 

Mr. Gavin. That is what we are trying to get at. Are you going 
to get into this to the point—you are w orking on a missile program. 
You are talking about roles and missions. W ell, the roles and missions 
I think would come after we have determined on the missiles. 

Why do we restrict one branch of the service, that they can only 
go within a certain range ? 

Mr. Horanay. I am not in roles and missions, and I do not restrict 
a service on what kind of research and development work they do. 

Mr. Gavin. Then why don’t you take the restrictions—the first 
thing, if you want to stop the interservice rivalry, take the restrictions 
off the Department of the Army and let’s see what they can come up 
with. 

Mr. Hotapay. That is Secretary of Defense. That is not my re- 
sponsibility. 
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Mr. Gavin. Yes, but as Director of this new Department, why don’t 

ou recommend such to the Secretary of Defense? Give him a free 

faa to operate. I don’t like to see any one of the three branches of 
the Service shackled. That is what I am driving at. 

And the entire responsibility—you are in missiles. If they can 
come up with a better missile than any other branch of service—we 
ought to accept anything better. Suppose they come up with a 

ropellant that can thrust a missile 1,500 or 2,000 miles. ‘They say, 
‘You can’t do that. You are restricted to developing a missile that 
will go only 200 miles. You are restricted.” 

That is what I can’t understand. 

Mr. Hotapay. Let me help you out a little bit by at least telling 
you some of the things we have done to remove the roles and missions 
argument. 

We made a recommendation which I am sure was reported and 
put into the record here on the follow-on to the Redstone missile. This 
work I have been doing for several months, resolving this question of 
the follow-on Redstone missile. 

Now we walked this around. We made the recommendation to the 
Secretary of Defense. That material went up to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for comment and the memorandum came down as an action from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff telling us that that was the way this thing 
should be worked out. 

Now that is solving a roles and missions problem. We also have 
another piece of paper that we wish to read into the record today, which 
is an action which I have been working on for the last 2 days. This 
has to do with the antimissile missile problem, which as you all well 
realize, has become quite a hot potato, 

We had both the Army working on the antimissile missile, and 
we had the Air Force working on the antimissile missile. 

Here are 2 letters, gentlemen, 1 for the Army and 1 for the Air 
Force. I could read them in detail, if you care, but I would like to 
summarize them first if this would be satisfactory to you. 

One is that we have told the Army to proceed with Nike-Zeus, the 
missile and the launching system, and to work on all of the radars, 
tracking and acquisition radars required as a missile system around 
the Nike-Zeus missile. 

The letter to the Air Force says that you are to discontinue any 
work on missiles or missile systems, but you are to continue the work 
on radars in this area, 

The reason we are doing this is that our most difficult problem in 
the antimissile missile is our radar problem—being able to track 
warheads coming in, separating warheads from decoys, being sure 
that our radars will not be put out by electronic countermeasure de- 
vices. 

This is the area which is quite critical. So that we are being bold 
enough to push both of these approaches—part being financed and 
supported by the Air Force and part being financed and supported 
by the Army. 

This in effect says the Army will go ahead with this missile and 
missile system and both will go ahead with radar and electronic ap- 
proaches to solve this very difficult problem. 
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Mr. Gavin. Then the Department of the Air Force is not going 
to pursue the Wizard any further? 

Mr. Hoxnapay. That is right. Just the electronics part of it. 

The Carman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Hotapay. We would like to put these letters in the record. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cunningham ? 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Noquestions, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Horapay. Mr. Chairman, may I make these letters part of the 
record ? 

The Cuamman. Make them part of the record. I think it would be 
helpful if you give that information out to the public, but we will do 
it 2 little later on when your testimony is declassified. 

( The letters referred to are as follows :) 


Tue SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 16, 1958. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of the Air Force, 
Subject: Program for defense against the intercontinental ballistic missile. 
Reference: (a) Memo for the Special Asisstant for Guided Missiles from Sec- 
retary of Defense dated April 12, 1957, on above subject. 

By a memorandum of April 12, 1957, reference (a), the Secretary of Defense 
gave general approval to the program you were then pursuing and have since 
earried forward for development of the early warning and forward acquisition 
radar elements of the defense against the ICBM. As you are aware, in order 
to make most effective use of our overall, national capabilities in the develop- 
ment of a missile system for defense against the ICBM, I have decided to assign 
the direction of this development effort to the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency. 

In the meantime, the urgency of this effort demands that there is a maximum 
coordination of the work being carried out by the Army and the Air Force until 
such time as the ARPA is functioning to provide detailed direction of this de- 
velopment program. In order to make maximum use of national capabilities, 
it is important that there be no unwarranted duplication of effort in the 
development program. 

Accordingly, I desire that the Air Force continue as a matter of urgency that 
part of its current development effort in the Wizard program that pertains to 
early warning radars, tracking and acquisition radars, communication links 
between early warning radars and the active defense system and SAGE, and the 
data processing components required to form an integrated system. These 
above elements are to be compatible with a missile system having design and 
performance characteristics as described for the Nike-Zeus weapon system. The 
Air Force program will be limited at this time to the work in the above areas. 
As the Army will perform the basic development related to the missile and 
launching system, no further Air Force effort in this area should be supported 
without the specific approval of the Director of ARPA. The Director of Guided 
Missiles will act in this capacity until the ARPA is established. Arrangements 
must be made for full technical information interchange between your develop- 
ment contractors in this program and those of the Army. 

Nett McEroy. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 16, 1958. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of the Army. 
Subject: Program for defense against the intercontinental ballistic missile. 
Reference: (a) Memo for the Special Assistant for Guided Missiles from Secre- 
tary of Defense dated April 12, 1957, on above subject. 


By memorandum of April 12, 1957, reference (a), the Secretary of Defense 
gave general approval to the program you were then pursuing and have since 
carried forward for development of an active missile defense against the ICBM. 

As you are aware, in order to make most effective use of our overall national 
capabilities in the development of a missile system for defense against the ICBM 
I have decided to assign the direction of this development effort to the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency. 
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In the meantime, the urgency of this effort demands that there be a maximum 
coordination of the work being carried out by the Army and the Air Force until 
such time as the ARPA is functioning to provide detailed direction of this develop- 
ment program. In order to make maximum use of national capabilities, it is 
important that there be no unwarranted duplication of effort in the development 
program. 

Accordingly, I desire that the Army continue its current development effort 
in the Nike-Zeus program as a matter of urgency, concentrating on system de- 
velopment that will demonstrate the feasibility of achieving an effective, active 
AICBM system in an electronic countermeasure and decoy environment. 

The program will be limited at this time to work on the missile and launch 
system, and those acquisition, tracking, and computer components required for 
an integrated missile system. 

Development of other elements of the system such as communication links 
between early warning radars and the active defense system and SAGE, and 
the forward acquisition radars for area coverage should be limited to that re- 
quired for planning purposes, and should be compatible with Air Force planning 
and development which is sponsored under the Wizard program. 

Provision must be made for flexibility to incorporate such discrimination tech- 
niques as may be evolved as a result of studies and development work carried 
on outside the Zeus program. No significant changes should be made in this 
program without the specific approval of ARPA. 

The Director of Guided Missiles will act in this capacity until the ARPA 
is established. Arrangements must be made for full technical information inter- 
change between your development contractors in this program and those of the 


Air Force. 
Nem McHrroy. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Price, have you any questions? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I listened with interest to the questions from the 
gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. Brooks, in regard to the extent of 
your authority. 

I think the key to the whole problem of expediting these missile 
programs is to have someone within the Defense Establishment easily 
accessible to the men who are working on the projects and directing 
the projects, and a man who then has authority within himself to 
act—to say stop or to go ahead, “This is a good idea, go ahead with it.” 

Now, is it possible for the director of the particular project to call 
yon directly, without going through any other channels, and present 
lls peor to you? 

Mr. Hotapay. No, sir. He could call me up, but I could not act 
under that system. That would be going out of channels. 

Mr. Price. Well, that is where we are getting into difficulty. As 
long as you are going to have to go through channels, you can reor- 
ganize that department, or departments, from now until doomsday, 
and you are not going to solve the problem of delay. e 

Mr. Hotapay. Well, sir, what f have particular reference to is, if 
this happened to be—we will say Douglas Aircraft Co., a man work- 
ing on a project for the Douglas Aircraft Co. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Horapay. I would not feel that I could tell that fellow to pro- 
ceed. He has to go to Ben Schriever’s office. Benny Schriever is his 
first boss. And I think this is what you could call going in channels. 

Mr. Price. Then, who does Schriever have to go through ? 

Mr. Howapay. He goes through his secretary. 

Mr. Price. We are right back where we started. You are never 
going to solve the problem of delay until you do have someone that 
you can go to—and you can refer to him as “czar” or what have you. 
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Until you have one man that can make a decision and make it 
quickly and who is easily accessible to the project director, the man 
who knows the project and knows what the obstacles are and the 
delays are—until you do that, we are right back where we started. 

The Cuarmman. Any other questions! ¢ 

Mr. Price. No. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Morris, have you any questions? 

Mr. Morris. No, sir; no questions. 

The CuHarrman. I want to ask a few questions, Mr. Secretary. 
After listening to all the members around here talking about author- 
ity, I invite your attention to what the Secretary said the other da y; 
Mr. McElroy. That shows your authority. I want to read this in 
the record. 

I have established the Office of Director of Guided Missiles and have appointed 
Mr. W. M. Holaday to that position. 

Mr. Holaday will utilize existing staff organization within the Department 
of Defense and the military departments insofar as they may be necessary in 
carrying out his assigned functions. He is the man to whom I look for the 
direction of the missile field and I am prepared to back him to the full authority 
of the Secretary’s Office. He and others will be available to your committee. 

Now, the Secretary of Defense has direction, authority and control 
over the entire Department. 

Now, you consider that you are the one to whom Congress will give 
credit or charge responsibility to in the missile program ? : 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Anyone on the floor of the House who asks “Who 
is responsible for the missile program,” we would be warranted in 
saying “Mr. Holaday,” is that correct ? 

Mr. Hoxapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuareman. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hoxapayr. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. Then, you have all of the authority that you desire 
and the Secretary has to handle the missile program in its entirety ¢ 

Mr. Houapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, the point has been raised that we should con- 
centrate on the Manhattan theory of development. 

Now, the Manhattan project was just one item, was it not ? 

Mr. Hotapay. That is right ; one bomb. 

The Cuarrman. Now, you have under your jurisdiction accelerated 
the ballistic missile program, is that right? 

Mr. Howapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And at the same time, falling within your respon- 
sibility and jurisdiction are about 30 other different kind of missiles, 
isn’t there ? 

Mr. Hoxapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuatrman. So, therefore, you have to carry on all of these 
things, instead of just concentrating on the ballistic missile, even 
though you have given long-range missiles high priority ? 

Mr. Howapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And that makes it the difference between that and 
the Manhattan project, does it not? 

Mr. Howapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now—let me see. 

Mr. Arenps. Go ahead. 
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The Cuarmman. Now, Mr. Smart had two objectives in developing 
the questions he asked this morning. One was to demonstrate and 
show by this chart on our right that back in 1953 there was not much 
consideration or any high priority being given to ballistic missiles. 

Mr. Howapay. That is right, sir. ; 

The Cuarrman. Due to the inability of mapping out and working 
out a satisfactory warhead. 

Mr. Hotapay. Thatis right. 

The Cuairnman. Now, from 1953, when that bottleneck was cleared 
up—from 1953 down to date, was any effort being made to accelerate 
ballistic missiles ? 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Is it your highest priority in missiles ? 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Everything that you are doing, that is possible to 
do, is being pinpointed on ballistic missiles ? 

Mr. Houapay. That is the highest priority, yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is your highest priority ? 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, you have already given us the information 
about when it probably will be ready. 

Now, the next chart Mr. Smart had in mind was to determine 
whether or not, by this new setup, bottlenecks and redtape are elimi- 
nated ; is that so / 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, can you state to the committee how much time 
will be saved in the production of a missile by this new setup? In 
other words, will we get out operational use missiles sooner under 
this program than you would under the previous program ¢ 

Mr. Honapay. Well, I certainly am very confident of that. 

The Cuarran. Allright. 

Mr. Hotapay. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. What lead time will you gain, you think, on a 
missile under your new setup, in cutting redtape, than if you hadn’t 
done it—or had the old system 

Mr. Ho.apay. I don’t know that I can answer that in months, sir. 
This is one of the things we were going to make available for the © 
record—the speed by which we do things. 

But by the requests coming in and by our being able to act on them, 
in a matter of hours, if it is necessary, or in a matter of days, rather 
than taking months and weeks to make a decision, this is very defi- 
nitely going to keep up the confidence of the men working on the pro- 
gram, that it is a high-priority program, and they can get action. 

There is nothing any more discouraging to the man down the way 
doing the work than to ask for something and never get his answer 
back for 6 or 8 months. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think this new program will accelerate 
the turning out of the ballistic missiles in any earlier months? 

Mr. Hotapay. Well, during the time that I have been associated with 
it, sir—and the reason for setting it up primarily was to accelerate, 
that is, get the action through the Department of Defense, at least in 
the Pentagon Building. 
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The Cuarrman. Well, it enables you to reach decisions and cut red 
tape, does it not ? 

Mtr. Howapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The new program ? 

Mr. Houapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then, that is bound to be reflected in the output of 
the missile, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Hoxtapay. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. So, therefore, by this new setup you think the 
country can be assured that the ballistic missile will come out a great 
deal sooner than if you did not have this setup to cut the redtape and 
to get rid of the bottlenecks ? 

Mr. Horapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is all. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to follow up on a 
couple of points here. First, as you mentioned, the highest priority— 
and as a member of this committee and a Member of the House, I feel 
the responsibility involved in this. You state the highest priority is 
being given to everything in the way of development of long range 
missiles. 

Now, then, is there any lack of action on the part of Congress to do 
what we have to do? That is the point that we have to resolve for 
ourselves. Are we doing everything in your opinion that we can do at 
the moment, that is the Congress, to help you with this job? 

Mr. Howapay. Yes, sir, I think you are. The only thing that we 
will have to ask for is your cooperation, I think, sir, in probably pro- 
viding us with more money later. 

Mr. Arenps. I think that probably will be for the Congress and I 
think there is a willingness on the part of all the membership-— 

The Cuarrman. Will you yield? 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

The CHatrman. You mean by that that in the first instance the 
budget is not asking for enough money ¢ 

Mr. Horapay. No, sir, I didn’t mean that. I meant we have given 
you a budget based upon our best knowledge as of the present time. 
That is what we need to keep the program going. Now, if these pro- 
grams show promise or we get our breakthroughs and we don’t have 
the money to finance them, I think it is our responsibility to come over 
here and ask for more money. 

The Cnatrman. Let me follow that. 

Mr. Arenps. Go ahead. 

The Cuatrman. Suppose Congress is not in session. Congress, 
let’s assume, will adjourn in July and may not get back until next 
January—You have allocated all the money you have up to date. 
But then something develops that you think if you had more money it 
would be very important to carry forward right now. You would 
have to wait 6 months before you could ask for a supplementary ap- 
propriation, wouldn’t you, sir? 

Mr. Hotapay. Sir, I believe this has been covered in the request 
in the budget for allowing the President to have more authority to 
transfer money. 

The Carman. Oh. 

Mr. Howapay. If we encounter that situation. 

The Carman. He has the authority. I see. 
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Mr. Hotapay. Yes, sir. Earlier in the year there was a request 
that you give us almost $2 billion. 

The Cuarmman. Wait 1 minute, Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

The Cuarrman. I read this question to Mr. Quarles yesterday and 
I will read it to you. It was testified that the 1959 defense budget 
is sound from the standpoint of providing that level of national de- 
fense which the Nation requires under existing circumstances. If 
Congress should decide that the missile program needs $500 million 
more and appropriate such sums, could you wisely spend it on our 
long-range missile program ? 

My question will be: If Congress gave you more money than you 
feel that you need now, could you properly spend it on the missile 
program, to accelerate the production of ballistic missiles? 

Mr. Hotapay. Sir, if you gave me $500 million as of today, I 
couldn’t spend it, I don’t believe. The point—I would like to refer 
that back to the same thing that I did in answering yours. 

If we find that the development program on any missile is more 
successful—take Polaris as an example. This development pro- 
gram has been quite successful up to date, more successful than we 
anticipated. Now, supposing during the next 6 months it still shows 
ability to move ahead faster. Then I would say, in keeping with the 
response of the American public, if I had the money, I would say 
“Let’s go faster with this program, by building more submarines, 
building up our production line, to produce them.” 

The same thing is true of the Atlas missile. Six months or so 
from now, if the test program shows to be quite successful and we 
need more of them and we could get the bases and we could train the 
men to go with the ipinsline—ealaianaiil the missile is only 1 of 4 
parts here—then we should spend that money to produce more missiles 
and get them deployed. But you don’t do these things real fast, 
because you have a lead time on producing the missile. 

Also, you have to have a place to launch the missile from. It has 
tobe prepared. You havetotrainthemen. You have to produce all 
of this ground support equipment, . All of this has to 
be regulated to move ahead. This is nothing you can turn on and 
off quickly. 

The Cuatrman. Now, let me ask you this question. Now, in view 
of the fact that—you are very much impressed with the Polaris, 
aren’t you, the Polaris missile ? 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You think it holds a great deal of hope and you 
look forward to working it out and making a satisfactory submarine 
missile out of it ? 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Now—and it has great promise. 

Mr. Horapay. It certainly has. 

The CHatrrman. And it 1s receiving almost as high priority as the 
ballistic missile ? 

Mr. Howapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It is not receiving the top priority, but it is next to 
the ballistic missile; is it not? 

Mr. Horapay. No, it is not a top national priority. 

The Cuarrman. I say it is not receiving the top priority. 
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Mr. Hoxapay. No; it is not a top national priority.. I plan to make 
a recommendation that it be put to a top national priority. 

The Carman. All right. So therefore you have a great faith 
in it. 

Now, I understand that the budget is asking for three submarines 
to be built for launching the Polaris missile. 

Mr. Houapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Do you think in view of the fact that it has great 
promise, we would be warranted in doubling that number of sub- 
marines, and where they have 6 ways to lay them down now instead 
of 3% 

Mr. Hoxtapay. Sir, I have been studying this very diligently—— 

The Cuairman. That question is going to be raised. 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. This is what Iam saying. We are study- 
ing that very diligently with the Navy right now. We have it under 
very definite study. It may be before you ever get our 1959 budget 
approved, we may be back asking for another supplemental to increase 
that. 

These are the kinds of things—after we study them and we are quite 
confident that our judgment. says we should proceed, then we have 
to come back and ask you for more money. 

The Cuarrman. You know, there are six ways at the shipyards 
where these submarines can be built. There will be three vacant ways. 
And if you have such faith in the Polaris, the question is being dis- 
cussed as to whether or not it is advisable to lay down all 6 at 1 time, 
instead of laying down 3 now and 2 years later lay down the other 3. 

Mr. Hotapay. Well. we have under study, sir—I don’t like to get 
ahead too much. But the one we have under study is going te ——— 
submarines, instead of 

The CuarrmMan. You are giv ing study for ———— instead of ———- 
then ? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. That isall right. 

Mr. Price. May I help you out on that point ? 

The Carman. Because you have to have vision about these things. 

Mr. Price. May I help you out on that point ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir; be glad to. 

Mr. Pricer. You mean ——— from scratch, of the Polaris from 
seratch, or by taking ———— more attack planes —-—- ————-. At- 
tack submarines, I mean. 

Mr. HoxapaAy.These are from scratch, sir. 

Mr. Price. You mean it will be proven that you can fire from 
underwater. You are not going to be real sure of that 

Mr. Hotapay. ———- ———. This is this bold-approach thing. 
We have to go—these engineers are going to be able to develop that. 

Mr. Pricer. What they are planning to do: To take ——— from the 
attack nuclear fleet. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Price. ——. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Price. ——. 

The Cuarrman. Now, may I ask you--— 
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Mr. Hotapay. The underwater-launch thing—I don’t want to take 
too much of your time, but the underwater launch is being de- 
veloped 

Mr. Price. 

Mr. Howapay. ——. 

The CHarrman. Are you-— 

Mr. Hotapay, ————~ ————. 

Mr. Price. You went from ———— to ———— too fast. You want 
to wait until you have worked out the bugs on the first 

Mr. Hotapay. I didn’t say we would come up and ask for 
———. We have it under study. And this is going to require our 
greater confidence in the launching and in the missile. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, get this for the record. The House can be 
advised that since November 15—that is when you took—when the 
Secretary clothed you with all the authority he has? 

Mr. Houapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. All right. Since November 15, on down, you are 
responsible for the missile program ? 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the House can look to you and hold you, and 
the public look to you and hold you, responsible as long as you are 
in the office ; is that it ? 

Mr. Hontapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, does it fall within your office on anything 
with reference to nuclear airplanes? 

Mr. Honapay. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. You have nothing to do with that. All right; 
thank you very much. 

Now, members of the committee—— 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, what happened to my time? 

The Cuatrman. I took it. [Laughter.] 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Arenps. Do I have some time left ? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes; you have some time left. 

Mr. Arenps. One other thing I think we might well do in Con- 
gress—and that is why I think these hearings are extremely beneficial, 
that we can be better acquainted with the facts and circumstances 
involved in all this business and thereby be better Congressmen. I 
am glad we are doing it. 

Now off the record, if you will, just a moment. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Arenps. That just goes to show what Congress will do when 
it has to. I think we will meet those issues when we have to. 

Just one thing: I am not sure whether you will answer this. But 
has there been any significant development in the matter of break- 
through in determining or being able to detect low-depth submarines, 
far down, or anything, that you could talk about or care to talk about? 

Mr. Hotapay. It is not in my area. 

Mr. Arenps. It is not in your area. Fine; thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Reece, have you any questions? 

Mr. Reece. Thank you very much. It is not your fault, Mr. Chair- 
man, because I have been in and out a good deal. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Reece. Unfortunately. I don’t know that I really should ask 
a question. Because I am in the attitude that the great mass of the 
people are in. I am in a state of frustration. And I think you can 
observe to a certain degree that state of mind throughout the country. 

I was impressed yesterday ————. In the overall situation, that 
we are ahead of Russia. And after the satellite went up, there were 
some people in this country in high position and no low position that 
began to turn somersaults to tell how much better Russia is and how 
much further ahead Russia is than we are, that they have gotten the 
people in a state of jitters. 

I think, in line with the questioning that Mr. Miller and Mr. Osmers 
made, that the people will support any program that holds hope of 
achieving success in the shortest period of time, without regard to cost. 

Now, I am not one who is not known as a great spender, but I would 
have no hesitancy if the question came as to appropriating $1 billion 
or $5 billion for the development of a missile and appropriating the 
$5 billion if it held greater hope, even though half of that money or 
two-thirds of it went for naught. 

If the situation is as critical as we fear, time is the essence. Sixty- 
six may not do us any good. Sixty-three may not do us any good. 

So I just want to say this, Mr. Chairman, that I am one who feels 
that every effort ought to be made, without assurance of success 
initially, to achieve our objective in the shortest time possible, and 
that without regard, measurably without regard to the amount of 
money it takes to achieve it. 

And that is the way the people over the country feel, in my opinion. 
That is the way they feel back in my part of the country and they 
are pretty economical back there. 

I just want to say by way of emphasis, that although you are doing a 
wonderful job—I think all of you are doing a wonderful job. But we 
talk so much economy up here, Mr. Chairman, at times, that I am 
inclined to think that we get the people down in the departments 
misunderstanding us. 

I think now we ought to be saving in a great many categories. But 
this certainly is one in which we ought not to be too careful. If there 
is any question whether we ought to start two different kinds of missiles 
instead of one, start the two. That is the way I feel about it. And 
I think that is the way the people are feeling about it. You will have 
our support. 

The question is this: If Mr. Quarles’ testimony was laid open to 
the press, I think the one statement that he made that would be head- 
lined in the paper, was not the significant one, but the statement he 
made that Russia is producing scientists twice as fast as we are at the 

sresent time, or a statement about to that effect. That is what would 

} headlined. And I think that statement was a little unfortunate. I 
don't” know what the basis of the information is upon which that was 
justified. 

The CHamman. May I say in that connection, Mr. Durham and 
myself just had lunch with Dr. Livingston—this is off the record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Rexce. I shouldn’t be taking this time, but like everybody else 
I am very much disturbed. Psychologically, I don’t think that there 


was any period during World War II where the people were as re- 
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ceptive to expeditious action without regard to cost as they are at 
this very time, because the danger is greater than it was during any 
time during World War II in the estimate of the people and in my 
own estimate. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Reece. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smart, do you have anything now you want to 
close with ? 

Mr. Smarr. Just one thing, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman,. Then we will goto the next phase—— 

Mr. Smart. The Chairman and members of the committee will 
recall, when General Twining and Secretary McElroy were before the 
committee the other day, I asked of Secretary McElroy whether or 
not he had referred to the Joint Chiefs of Staff the question of creating 
the advanced research projects agency as an operational agency at the 
level of the Department of Defense. 

As the committee knows, General Twining has a hearing deficiency 
and wears a hearing aid. 

On the occasion of my asking that question, General Twining did 
not understand. Secretary McElroy attempted to pass it to lum. 
But the answer which General Twining at that point gave was no, 
that this matter had not been referred to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It has come to my attention, and from General Twining person- 
ally, that he did not understand that question at the time he answered. 
If he had understood it, he would have answered differently. 

Now, as the record now stands, General Twining having been under 
oath, he has answered “No” to a question when his answer would 
have been qualified. It was obviously inadvertent. May he cor- 
rect the record in accordance with this understanding ? 

The CuairMan, Correct the record. 

But I want to say this: I don’t think it was absolutely necessary, 
except through courtesy, if we wanted to do it, for the Secretary to 
ask the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on it, because it is a matter 
that doesn’t address itself to the jurisdiction of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Now, wait 1 minute. Mr. Bates 

Mr. Bares. Now 

The Cuarrman. Is that all you wanted to address the committee on ? 

Mr. Smarr. I don’t want to impose on Mr. Bates. 

The Cuarrman. No. 

Mr. Smart. But, I think what I have to do is going to tie right in 
with what he is going to ask. Let’s take the wraps off this chart. 

(Chart displayed.) 

Mr. Smarr. We have been talking about actual production sched- 
ules. We have had some testimony previously from Secretary 
Quarles as to production rates and things of that character 
_ Mr. Mitier. You couldn’t pull that out a little bit, could you? The 
light isn’t too good. 

Mr. Smarr. Maybe it would be better from this other easel. 

(Chorus of “Yes.”) 

Mr. Smarr. Is that any better? 


The CHarrmMan. Now, we can see it all right. 
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Mr. Smarr. Now, this is the Atlas, on which we have had previous 
testimony as to the production rate. The committee will recall that 
I asked the question on the basis of the scheduled production rate— 
can that production be accelerated and, if so, should it be accelerated 4 

The answer to my question was that it could be accelerated, but 
as of now they saw no justification for accelerating it. 

Now, let: me ask: General Betts, do you want to carry the ball 
on this and show the committee precisely where we stand on firm 
production schedules ? 

General Berrs. What this points to are accelerations that have 
taken place within the last few months. 

Here we have presented the by-quarter production schedule of the 
Atlas missile and the Titan missile and what this means in terms of 
squadrons available on site. 

You remember Mr. Quarles stated in his early testimony that the 
production rate of Atlas was — per month. He meant we were 








planning to get to per month schedule. He later corrected this 
to We found out at a later stage that that ———— was in 





error and there will be a letter to the chairman pointing out that 
error. It is at a maximum point of It is a question of 
building to this production in order to get this presently planned 
deployment schedule. 

This falloff in production that is indicated—and this is the point 
that Mr. Quarles was referring to in terms of what we should do as 
against what we could do—relates to the time by which we could have 
a base constructed which would be resistant to an attack 
by a Russian ICBM and still be able to retaliate. 

Now, because of the problems of constructing that base as related 
to the Atlas guidance system, they are here predicting that they can’t 
have the base ready or the Atlas guidance system revised to be 
ready -~ —_—— before the dates indicated by this turnup in 
production. 

They are currently studying the possibility of deploying another 
base—a base like the one that will be at Warren Air Force 
Base, ‘ 

This is a matter of staff study at the moment. Since we have plenty 
of time to make the decision to increase this production, these numbers 
may be different at a later date. 

In the Titan situation, you can see that we are not building up to 
































the — per month production rate which is the capacity of the 
—— plant. But these numbers are tied to the first date by which 
a Titan base can be ready. 


The information that has been spilled in the press as to the capabil- 
ity and desire of going to higher levels of production relates not to 
getting these at earlier dates, but to making commitments now for 
more than one base in the dates we have indicated. 

This is the kind of thing that is currently under staff study. 

Within the next 2 to 3 months, these numbers will be resolved, and 
there is plenty of time to adjust the production schedules if they are 
resolved upward. 

And I think this puts the whole thing in somewhat better context. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman 
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General Berrs. The one other thing I would like to say categorically 
is that we have been assured by the people in responsible charge that 
we could not significantly advance the operational date of the first 
Atlas ICBM squadron by any amount of increased money. This avail- 
ability is paced by our hoped-for progress in the research and develop- 
ment game, not by a question of how many of these things we are 
producing. aes 

The first date we get the Titan is paced by the availability of the 
base. And because of the long lead time of this kind of massive 
construction, we can’t significantly advance the date by which we get 
this first base. We could, if we make a decision in the near 
future, go for 2 bases, or 3, if that decision were the case. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. On that point on the Atlas, I believe we were advised 
before that it will be when we will have the Atlas operational. 

Mr. Smart. About months, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bates. months. 

Now, we get all kinds of reports in the newspapers. 

But when the builders of the particular thing comment on it, it 
seems to me that they speak with some authority. 

Now, in today’s Washington Post: 

Builders of the Atlas intercontinental ballistic missile warned today that 
predictions of when the United States will have ICBMs operational are over- 
optimistic, and are endangering the country. 

Now, will you comment on it ? 

General Berrs. The people that made that remark were sellin 
manned aircraft. Thesame contractor has furnished this date jamal 
the appropriate Air Force channels to us. I don’t know how you rec- 
oncile these conflicts. 

Mr. Bares. Iam glad you brought that out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bares. It is evident as you pursue the entire article that the 
individuals are concerned about the production of manned aircraft in 
their plant, and also the possible development of the antimissile mis- 
sile, because they go on further and say, “50 times as much effort 
moneywise profitably could be devoted to Convair’s antimissile missile 
research project next year.” 

Mr. Hess. Sure, they want a contract. 

Mr. Bares. Now, is it true on that point that they could profitably 
spend 50 times as much money as will be allocated the next fiscal year ? 

Mr. Hoxapay. That has been discontinued. 

Convair will not do any antimissile missile work. That has been 
discontinued. 

Mr. Bares. Sothatis50timeszero. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question on that point? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. General Betts, you said it was impossible to advance 
that operational date given on the chart ? 

General Brrts. I said the technical people have advised us that 
more money will not significantly advance this. 
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Mr. Bates. O. K., we have had those statements before. 

We had them on the Polaris last August. Does that mean, then, 
that this ICBM is advanced to the stage where there is no question 
now about technology being involved, that you are already through 
ay possible breakthrough, that you are just moving along now? 

eneral Berrs. No, sir. 

That is just the best technical judgment which we can get at this 
time. Wecould find ourselves wrong next month. 

Mr. Bates. That is exactly the statement made to us last month 
on the Polaris. 

General Berrts. Exactly. 

Mr. Bares. They said they couldn’t use any further money. 

General Brrrs. Exactly. And this is the perfect evidence of why 
it is so difficult in the guided-missile business to make predictions of 
numbers of units you should have available operationally at a certain 
time, when you are early in the research and development program. 

Mr. Bares. But the point is—— 

General Brerrs. We do our best to get the best possible information. 

Mr. Bates. The point is when they made up their mind to push 
Polaris then they could use additional funds. 

General Berts. No. 

Mr. Bates. And now they are getting along without it. 

General Berrts. That is not the case. 

The fact of the matter is, as of now the Polaris has solved several 
technical problems at a much earlier date than they had any hope of 
solving them when they talked to you a year ago. 

Mr. Bates. When did they solve them ? 

General Berrs. Within the last year. 

Mr. Bates. The last year? 

General Betts. Durmg the last year. 

Mr. Bares. We had meetings on the Polaris within the last 3 or 4 
months. 

General Berrs. Well, the acceleration proposals of the Polaris only 
appeared at a Department of Defense 

r. Bates. Appeared after sputnik. 

Mr. Berts. Weil this is true. 

Mr. Bates. Yes. 

General Bers. This is true. But we were discussing—no, it isn’t 
completely true. 

Mr. Bares. The point is if you do put more effort into a project and 
it costs more money, you are going to advance the project. 

General Betts. In all probability. But you have to make certain 
technical judgments as to how many dual approaches and how many 
additional efforts make good sense. 

Mr. Bares. You can see why it is a litle difficult for us to sometimes 
subscribe to the testimony we get here when we have a situation like on 
Polaris. 

General Betts. Mr. Holaday 

Mr. Bares. And we were told definitely that no more money was 
needed, we couldn’t do anything—you couldn’t do anything—as a 
matter of fact, you are advancing Polaris 2 years, not just a few 
months. You areadvancing it 2 years. 
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We were told no amount of money could accomplish that. We were 
told that just 2 or 3 months ago. 

General Berrs. Mr. Holaday reminded me that we had discussed 
the Polaris acceleration with the Navy before sputnik. It was the 
problem of the technical progress which had been made. 

Mr. Bates. But you didn’t agree to it before sputnik. 

General Berts . No, they had not made a specifice—— 

Mr. Bates. The Navy has always been willing to expand. 

General Berrs. The Navy had not made a proposal to us to acceler- 
ate before that time. It was a matter of discussion. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smart, have you any more questions? 

Mr. Smarr. I just wanted to bring out this precise production rate, 
Mr. Chairman, and relate it to the public statements which have been 
made, and have a factual explanation made of it. Apparently the 
same contractor has lorenahed. a production availability date and dis- 
putes his own date. 

The Cuatrman. I will recognize any member for 5 minutes if he 
has a question. Wait. Just only one member now. Everybody sit 
here. Because this will be the last question. 

Mr. Hupptesron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Holaday, the Nike-Zeus is an antimissile missile, isn’t it, or will 
be ? 

Mr. Howapay. Yes, sir, it is primarily an antimissile missile. Dur- 
ing its development, however, it can be made to knock down aircraft— 
air-breathing. 

Mr. Huppteston. And the Wizard would have been designed as an 
antimissile missile also ? 

Mr. Howapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppiestron. Now, in the statement by Secretary McElroy sev- 
eral days ago, he made the statement that he was establishing within 
the Department of Defense an Advanced Research Projects Agency 
which will be responsible to the Secertary of Defense for the unified 
direction and management of the antimissile missile program, and for 
outerspace projects. Now, has this directive that you have issued, or 
letters to the Air Force and the Army that you have issued, canceling 
out the Wizard program and ordering full speed ahead on the Nike- 
Zeus program—has that been actually issued and promulgated ? 

Mr. Hotapay. That is right. 

Mr. Huppieston. And it has the approval of the Secretary of De- 
fense, and there is no turning back on hides two communications? In 
other words, after this committee adjourns or concludes its hearings, 
there is no going back to reinstitute the Wizard program and have the 
possibility of a conflict between the Wizard and the Nike-Zeus rein- 
stituted ? 

Mr. Honapay. Well, sir, I think we always have the right and the 
Secretary has the right to change his mind. This is written in the 
sense that this is our directive as of this present time. 

Now, as you recall, the Wizard missile and the Nike-Zeus missile 
are quite similar as to the type of propulsion, the type of guidance 
and everything else. The missiles were very, very similar, and their 
concepts were similar. Therefore, in our opinion, it is not necessary 
to carry two similar approaches along that line. 
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Now, what this letter says—I might read it. It might help to clarify 
it. This was signed out by Mr. McElroy. 

The Director of Guided Missiles will act in this capacity until ARPA is 
established. 

That is, the coordinating and directing of this program will stay 
in my office until the new Director comes in. 

As you understand, we have been following this work right along 
and we can’t—what I want to point out to you is that we can’t let it 
stand still until they get the new man. We have to go ahead. Mr. 
McElroy has given me the authority in this area to proceed with 
this. 

Mr. Hupp.ieston. Now the Director of Advanced Research Projects 
Agency will not just assume that he is starting from scratch when 
he takes over this antimissile missile program and issues his own di- 
rectives without regard to what has happened before ? 

Mr. Hotapay. He better not. 

Mr. Huppteston. So the Wizard, until an official directive is issued 
for good cause shown, has been stopped as an Air Force project or 
as a Department of Defense project ¢ 

Mr. Hotapay. The missile and the launching part of it has been 
stopped. 

Mr. Huppteston. Yes. The electronics 

Mr. Hoxapay. The electronics part goes ahead. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Yes; I understand that. Now the Bomarc is 
also a surface-to-air missile; is it not ? 

Mr. Hoxapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppteston. Is the Bomare, as it is presently being researched 
and developed—is it contemplated that it will have an antimissile 
missile capability ? 

Mr. Hotapay. ———— ———.. Not likely. ———-———_. 

Mr. Huppiesron. It will be primarily designed—— 

Mr. Hotapay. For air-breathing 

Mr. Huppieston. It is intended to be antiaircraft ? 

Mr. Hoxapay. That is right. 

Mr. Huppiesvon. So the Air Force has no other missile in the 
surface-to-air field except the Bomarc at the present time ? 

Mr. Horapay. That is correct. 

General Berrs. That is right. 

Mr. Wacconer. That is right. 

Mr. Huppteston. So with the issuance of these letters, the only 
antimissile missile program that we will have will be the Nike-Zeus 
program ¢ 

Mr. Horapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppixston. I believe that is all. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Secretary, who is going to produce your war- 
heads ? 

Mr. Hotapay. They are made by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Durnam. All of them? 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes, sir. This—incidentally, we have to have very 
close coordination with the Atomic Energy Commission to see if we 
have the right warheads and enough of them to go with our missiles. 

Mr. Duruam. You couldn’t get them from anywhere else. But I 
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thought you might have some other ideas in producing them at other 
arsenals. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, the man who asked the question is the 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. Hoxtapay. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Now 

Mr. Duruam. Just one other question, Mr. Chairman. I cer- 
tainly think after listening to you we will probably get some im- 
provement in this program. I have great confidence in it. 

But there is one question that still worries me. In your basic 
research jobs which are farmed out around the country to different 
colleges and individuals, as well as companies—private companies—— 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. In the directing of that research team on one of 
these jobs in the beginning there has been a lot of complaint for many 
years now as to the direction of it by someone going in from the 
Pentagon or somewhere and sticking his nose into it too deeply and 
creating some delays. I think that is pretty well known. 

Now, I hope that that will not happen, if it can be prevented. 
Because we will still be directing it, as 1 understand your vis from 
the Pentagon by military personnel. 

I have had quite a bit of experience in seeing some of these proj- 
ects over the years. The Nike program has been a very successful 
one. And I want to congratulate the Army on the job they have done 
in that, because it is the only one we are producing in quantity today. 
They have done an excellent job. And it wasn’t done on a rush basis, 

Mr. Honapay. That is right. 

Mr. Duruam. But it was done primarily by the Army letting it 
alone and letting the producers do the job and they have done the 
job, an excellent job. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all I have. 

The CHairman. Now members of the committee, any questions 
from any member ¢ 

(No response. ) 

The CuHaikMan. We will take a recess—Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Director, you spoke about three 
submarines being built. In your kindness, I hope you will direct one 
of them to the Philadelphia Naval Base. 

Mr. Price. Put all three of them. 

Mr. Byrne. I would be satisfied with one. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, may I 

The Cuarman. Yes. All right, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. One brief statement. In the questions which I 
asked and others asked, there was the point brought out by you that 
there was a need for improvement in organization, at least with regard 
to communications. The only point I want to make at this point is 
I think when you get this problem solved, I hope, or reasonably solved, 
I hope that some public announcement will be made about this. 
Because I share with Mr. Reece the feeling that something ought to 
be done to reinstall confidence in the American public in this question 
of communications and channels and conflicts in the services, 

Mr. Hotapay. I do, too. I think we are making a few announce- 
ments on it. 
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But the question of communications: I have been working on it 
a year and a half or so, that I have been here. It is difficult. You 
make just a little progress each time on it. 

Mr. Bennett. As an illustration: In the early part of your state- 
ment, in your answer to a question of mine, you said that a person 
could come to you, even a technician or a scientist working on a 

roject, and you would give him some reasonable consider: ation and 
look into his project, that 5 you had done that ? 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennerr. And yet later in response to another question you 
said that you would feel that that man more properly should go 
through channels to get to you. I presume your reason for saying 
that is that you just can’t handle every matter which comes to you 
under present organization. 

Mr. Horapay. Well one of them was an idea ee ich, which I said 
they should freely come to me. The other one was the question of 
approving a project. Contract action. 

Mr. Bennett. Oh, thank you. 

Mr. Hotapay. Help you? 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Roles and missions are one phase of our defense. Your 
job is to produce the missiles. After you have produced the missiles 
and the various types of missiles, then I think those in our Depart- 
ment of Defense should be called in to determine roles and missions, 

; to how these missiles are to be used. Not before, but after you got 
elie 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Holaday. 

Now I will inform the House when it comes up that you are re- 
sponsible for the Nation’s missile program. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir; and I have a lot of good helpers with me. 

The Cuairman. Thank you. Thank you very much. Now mem- 
bers, we will take a recess until Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Smarr. The Department of the Army witnesses will be here on 
Tuesday morning. 

The Cramman. Tuesday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:45 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, January 21, 1958.) 


Hovse or REepresenrArTIves, 
Committee on Armed Services. 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday, January 21, 1958. 

The committee reconvened at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman 
of the committee, presiding. 

The Cuairman. Let the committee come to order. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, Mr. Secretary Brucker, you and your staff 
understand that the Armed Services Committee is conducting an 
investigation in accordance with authority vested in the committee 
under House Resolution 67. 

Therefore, I will have to respectifully request that each and every 
one of you be sworn. And if you, Secretary Brucker, General Lem- 
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nitzer, General Beach, and General Daley, will please stand and. 
hold up your hand, I will administer the oath. 

You and each of you do solemnly swear that the evidence you 
shall give to the Armed Services Committee, shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Secretary Brucker. I do. 

General Lemnirzer. I do 

General Bracn. I do. 

General Darzy. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Take your seat, sir. 

Now, Mr. Smart, you may proceed. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, in the hope that more questions might 
be answered on the part of the witnesses, by permitting them to give 
initial statements, the Army is ready to proceed with a statement by 
Secretary Brucker, to be followed by the Acting Chief of Staff, 
General Lemnitzer; following that, General Beach will have a pre- 
sentation on the battlefield of the future, showing what its dimensions 
will be, what the missiles would be in their deployment within that 
future battlefield. 

And that will be followed by General Daley, who is Director of 
Special Weapons within the Office of Chief, Research and Develop- 
ment of the Army, who will give the committee more specific details 
on the missiles which will have been previously mentioned. 

That is the program for this morning. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, in view of the statement of 
Mr. Smart, the Chief Counsel of the Armed Services Committee, 
who is conducting this hearing, you may proceed to make your pre- 
pared statement for the benefit of the committee. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you, very much. 

The Cuarrman. Now, members 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuamman. Wait 1 minute. 

Members of the committee, let the Secretary finish his statement 
and then we will go around the board, each member having 10 min- 
utes to ask the Secretary questions. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, since I expect to be called as a witness during the more general 
hearings wiaial will be held at a later date, my remarks today will 
be confined to a short introductory statement. I will be followed b 
General Lemnitzer and members of the Army staff, who will furnis 
a comprehensive picture of selected Army missile programs. 

In view of the Army’s extensive and vital commitments and Soviet 
technological advances and resulting improvements throughout its 
military structure, the Army has for some time felt very keenly the 
urgency to modernize its entire program, organization, weapons, and 
weapons systems to build an effective deterrent in this nuclear missile 
age. During the last few years much heartening progress has been 
made. The Army has reorganized and streamlined its entire combat 
structure. Our new pentomic divisions are now originally equipped 
with powerful missiles with nuclear warheads which vastly increase 
their combat power on the atomic battlefield. At the same time, in 
order to take care of all types of combat, these divisions retain a sig- 
nificant nonatomic capability. In other words, we have both war- 
heads, the nuclear aiid the conventional warhead. Thus, the Army 
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graduated arsenal of weapons will permit precise application of the 
minimum amount of force required to control a specific military sit- 
uation. And I emphasize the word “minimum.” Behind and in 
support of those divisions we have a growing family of longer range, 
even more powerful nuclear missiles at corps and army level. With- 
out the longer range and increased power of missiles the Army would 
not be effective on the extended atomic battlefield. The importance 
of missiles, both surface to surface and surface to air, has been clear 
to the Army since the end of World War II. The comparatively 
small research and development projects initiated at that time have 
progressed into our current full-scale-production programs. These 
programs have enabled us to have both types of missiles deployed 
operationally for several years. 

The Army is thoroughly convinced that surface-to-surface missile 
systems must be mobile in order to survive and perform their combat 
function. When the power of atomics and the range and accuracy of 
missiles capable of delivering them are considered, it must be assumed 
that any target can be destroyed if its location is known to the enemy. 
Fixed installations are easy to find prior to as well as during hostili- 
ties. Consequently, they are highly vulnerable, even when fortified 
or buried in the ground. 

In the development of both short- and long-range missiles the Army 
has from the beginning emphasized the necessity for mobility not only 
of the missile itself, but also its launching equipment, and the combat 
and support elements which it must have available in order to operate 
and live. This kind of mobility means being able to move into posi- 
tion, fire, move into a new position, and fire again—thus retaining 
the ability to strike the enemy from continually shifting locations. 
Mobile Army missile units can be operated from a multitude of firing 

ositions almost anywhere on earth. Missiles emplaced in mountain, 
ungle, or forest areas would be difficult to find, and hard to destroy. 
hese “here today, there tomorrow” units would pose an insoluable 
roblem for the enemies’ intelligence and reconnaissance services. 
herefore, mobility is our greatest security from atomic destruction. 

Another important advantage of mobile missile units is that they 
can operate at distances from both population centers and critical 
military installations and thus not attract retaliatory fires into the 
very localities we are defending. 

Yhe Army is convinced that it must avoid detection in order to 
survive in nuclear warfare. Thus, mobility provides the key to sur- 
vival on the battlefield. This applies not only to combat-type units 
but also to logistical-support units. The Army already has in its 
structure the mobile supply, maintenance, communication, survey, 
medical, and engineer units which are essential for the support of 
widely dispersed, fast-moving missile operations. This constitutes a 
complete logistical system on wheels, and is a “must” for missile op- 
erations in the nuclear age. 

The Army’s early realization of the importance of missiles has led 
to the adoption and integration into combat units of an ever-growing 
missile family. In my discussion no emphasis is being placed upon 
the shorter range missiles such as the Dart, Lacrosse, Honest John, 
Little John, Sergeant, Corporal, during this phase of the committee 
hearings, since we are confining ourselves to the 175-mile Redstone, 
the 1,500-mile intermediate-range ballistic missile, Jupiter; the Nike 
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surface-to-air family, Nike-Ajax, Nike-Hercules, Nike-Zeus, and the 
application of Jupiter to space programs. 

would be remiss if I did not mention that the first Army Redstone 
units have already been activated and in a few months will join the 
field forces. 

With respect to these longer range missiles, I would like to inform 
you of an extremely important action which occurred quite recently, 
on January 7, to be exact. At this time, the Army was authorized 
to give top priority to the development of a solid-propellent ballistic 
missile to complement the Redstone liquid-propellent missile and pro- 
vide added depth to the Army’s atomic support weapons. ‘This new 
ballistic missile, called the Pershing, will fulfill a longfelt need on 
the part of the Army. I have called it Pershing, but within 10 min- 
utes after it was announced everybody in the Pentagon called it the 
Black Jack. So if anybody refers to it that way, you will understand 
why it was. Its characteristics will be described in detail by the 
Staff. Recent advances in solid-propellent technologies have made 
it possible to expedite the development of the new solid-propellent 
missile which will be considerably more mobile and flexible than the 
Redstone. Thus, this versatile, comparatively lightweight weapon 
will greatly assist the Army in carrying outs its fighting role on the 
extended battlefields of the future. 

The Army’s highly successful Jupiter intermediate-range ballistic 
missile is the outgrowth of our success with the Redstone. Jupiter 
was started late in 1955, with the objective of providing at the earliest 
practicable date, an operational 1,500 mile ballistic missile. The 
Army gave this Jupiter program its highest priority since it was 
given a high position on the national priority list. As a matter 
of fact, the Army created a specialized organization and instituted 
streamlined procedures to insure the fastest possible development 
and production of this critical-weapons system. This has enabled the 
Army to develop and program for deployment of the Jupiter in 
approximately 3 years, a remarkable achievement in the light of the 
approximately 8 years generally required from inception to deploy- 
ment of a new weapons system. 

The progress made during the past 2 years is a technological feat 
of which the Army is justly proud. The foregoing program culmi- 
nated with the recent decision of the Secretary of Defense to au- 
thorize the production of the Jupiter IRBM. While Jupiter missiles 
are coming off the production line, the Army will assist the Air 
Force to equip and train the first Jupiter units, with the result that 
at least one of these units will be deployed to Europe by the end of 
this calendar year. Certainly, all of us will agree that the opera- 
tional deployment of intermediate-range ballistic missiles by the 
United States and our allies will provide a strong and major deterrent 
to Soviet aggression. 

While ever-increasing offensive strength is vital to our security, 
it is also true that a major part of our deterrent strength lies in the 
awareness of the Soviets that any attack launched against us will 
be blunted by highly effective defenses. For this reason, the Army 
is certain that the development of an anti-intercontinental ballistic- 
missile system must be pursued with the utmost urgency. The 
essentiality of creating an effective defense of our homeland requires 
no elaboration. 
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The Army has never subscribed to the theory that the ICBM is 
or will be the ultimate weapon. Several years ago—about the time 
that the Nike-Ajax surface-to-air missile was in production—it be- 
came apparent that the basic development of another Nike missile, 
with expanded characteristics, and nuclear capacity would be suc- 
cessful and we developed the Nike-Hercules. At the same time, the 
Army initiated studies of an anti-ICBM system. Some 18 months 
later a team, composed of the most highly experienced scientists in 
the missiles field, confirmed the Army’s view that a defense against 
the ICBM was both technically and economically feasible. We im- 
mediately initiated an intense effort to develop the Nike-Zeus anti- 
missile missile, or anti-ICBM, as it is pulled: This development 
has been carried on under the same Army-industry team that gave us 
the Nike-Ajax that now defends our cities and the greatly improved 
nuclear-capable Nike-Hercules, which is now beginning to replace 
the deployed Nike-Ajax battalions. Under the supervision of the 
Army’s Redstone Arsenal, the Western Electric Co. acts as a single 
manager for the Nike-Zeus program. The Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories is the research and development agency of the Western Electric 
Co., and the Douglas Aircraft Co. is the subcontractor for the mis- 
sile. This effort is backed by some 30 industrial and research estab- 
lishments such as the Radio Corp. of America, Goodyear Aircraft 
Co., Sperry Gyroscope Co., the Stanford Research Institute, Cornell 
Aeronautical Laborateries, and others. Together they constitute 
the best qualified team in the free world for surface-to-air missile 
development. 

The competence of the Army-industry team I just outlined is 
matched by the Army’s competence in training and deploying the 
Nike units which will continue to defend American cities and vital 
installations. ._Nike-Zeus will provide this country with its first effec- 
tive defense against Soviet. intercontinental ballistic missiles, and I 
wish to emphasize that the Army is today developing hardware for this 
system. 

The Secretary of Defense on January 13, 1958, outlined a plan for 
creation of an advanced Research Projects Agency within the De- 
partment of Defense. This organization will be responsible for the 
unified direction of space projects and of all antimissile missile pro- 
grams, including Nike-Zeus. On Thursday, January 16, only last 
week, the Army was given authority to proceed with its Nike-Zeus 
under this new arrangement. 

Now, I wish to devote a few minutes to outline to you the Army’s 
ability to contribute to space projects. We have an inherent built-in 
capability as a direct result of the Redstone and Jupiter programs 
whose success is due in large part to the interest and imagination of 
Dr. Wehrner von Braun and his experienced team. As a matter of 
fact, the Jupiter C was originally designed in 1954 as a satellite- 
launching missile and later converted to provide a reentry vehicle 
for testing the heat-protected nose cone for the Jupiter. The first 
Jupiter C launched achieved a range in excess of 3,000 miles in the 
fall of 1956. The third Jupiter é& delivered a scale model of the 
Jupiter nose cone in August 1957. By delivery, I mean fire on target, 
and recovery, and which was successfully recovered and later publicly 
displayed by the President in November. The remaining few Jupiter 
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C’s are available for us in shots designed to place satellites in orbit 
in the near future. : f 

As a result, the Army now has on hand reliable hardware to place 
satellites into orbit. The value of military satellites for accurate 
mapping, precise target location, improved geodetic referencing, 
gravimetric surveys, weather reconnaissance and high speed, hig 
volume secure communications is extremely important to the future 
security of our Nation. 

The Army has proposed a satellite-launching program which would 
place in orbit military reconnaissance and mapping satellites of great 
military value. This proposal is currently under consideration by 
the Department of Thbeaas as part of an integrated space program 
supervised by the Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

I want you to also know that the Army is now preparing two of 
the onhand Jupiter C’s for launching scientific payloads to support 
the objectives of the International Geophysical Year. These satellites 
should provide significant information on the environment of outer 
space including cosmic-ray intensity, micrometeorite density, tempera- 
ture, radio propagation from outer space, and the exact shape of the 
earth. The preparation of these satellites, together with their launch- 
ing missiles, is a joint effort of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, 
Huntsville, Ala., and the Jet Propulsion laboratory, Pasadena, Calif. 
These two technical teams combine to create a unique capability to 
contribute to this and other space programs. 

It is apparent that we are approaching an era of space utilization. 
The Army believes that the first step toward an accelerated United 
States effort should consist of an integrated program for the develep- 
ment and launching of far larger satellites than those possible with 
Jupiter C type missiles. 

I think we all recognize that this Nation now faces a great and 
diversified threat to its security. Yet, I am confident that we will rise 
to the challenge.~ It is my conviction that the Army is abundantly 
ready and able to contribute vast special talents and unique capabilities 
toward the preservation of our security. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Smart, have you any questions to ask the Secretary ? 

Mr. Smart. Just 2 or 3, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman,. Go ahead, 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Secretary, I call your attention to the directive of 
Secretary Wilson of November 26, 1956, in which he limited the Army 
to a missile of approximately 200 miles in range. 

The Army thoroughly disagreed with that restriction, did it not, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Brucker. They did. I can say to you, Mr. Smart, that 
every responsible person who prepared any statement or said anything 
to the Secretary of Defense on it, opposed it. 

Mr. Smart. Now, let’s take the most recent decision in connection 
with that problem. I think it was January 7, 1958, when the new 
Secretary 

Mr. Huppiesron. Your last statement wasn’t clear. 

Does the Secretary mean that every responsible person within the 
Department of the Army, or every responsible person ? 

ecretary Brucker. Every responsible person within the Depart- 
ment of the Army. He was speaking, I took it, about the Army, Mr. 
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Huddleston. I am very glad to have you ask that, because that was 

not true of course outside the Army. 

. Mr. Huppieston. That might have left it a little confusing. 

Secretary Brucker. That 1s correct. 

. Mr. Smarr. The next step: However, the Army lived with that 

; decision, sore as it must have been, until January 7, 1958, when the 

Secretary of Defense gave a go- ahead to the Army on a new type 

missile—solid propellent— ————,, and without a specific range 

limitation on it. ‘The characteristics of the missile itself would largely 
determine the range; is that correct, sir. 

een Brucker. Yes. 

Smarr. ———- ———. Obviously, ~ —_—— solid pro- 
va, with almost instantaneous reaction time, is a more desirable 
missile than a Jupiter, we will say, that is heavier and more difficult 
to get around. 

So far as the immediate battlefield is concerned, I am speaking of; 
that is right, is it not ? 

Secretary Brucker. It is more desirable than the Redstone—I know 
you meant, that is the liquid propellent, which is the 200-mile mis- 
sile—because it does not have the requirement for the liquid oxygen 
and the other liquid contents which embody some degree of carrying 
capacity and transportation and so on, which limit the quickness of 
the mobility. It adds to our mobility. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, that covers the point—— 

Secretary BRUCKER. ———. 

Mr. Smart. That covers the point of mobility. 

Now, let’s get to the point of range. 

The committee has been advised generally—we have never been 
able to tie down the range of this new missile. The committee under- 
stands it will be approximately —_— —. 

I don’t know. But let’s assume it would be approximately 

does that meet the Army need under its roles and missions in 
the field for a missile? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, let’s clear that up. 

I am informed that the maximum or the best performance for the 
accuracy purposes that we want will be in the neighborhood of the 
figure you have mentioned. It will fire at greater distances than 
that if the state of the art improves, as we have a right to believe. 

Mr. Smarr. Let’s assume that this missile, in its refinements as it 
goes through the development process, would attain a range capability 
of ——— - Is the Army under any restrictions, currently, 
from using a weapon at that range ? 

Secretary Brucker. It is not currently under any handicap if it 
will develop that far. a 

Mr. Smarr. The committee is well advised as to the controver sy 
with reference to the Jupiter-Thor. Let me ask you, Mr. Secretary : 
does the Army have a requirement, in order to discharge its current 
roles and missions, for a 1,500- mile missile? 

Secretary Brucker. Let’s put it this way. The Army expressed 
a desire 15 months ago to be allowed to fire the 1,500-mile missile and 
that each of the services that had use for it should be able to fire it, 
regardless of who developed it. But when the limitation of 200 
miles was laid down, of course, an order came through blocking the 
Army off from the use of it. So from the standpoint of a require- 
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ment on the regulations and the books, the Army of course has no 
requirement for that. 

tt has a desire of course to use any missile that will reach at any 
target that is fired upon or an obstacle that blocks the field army. 
If war came, we would expect that there would be no fence drawn 
around any weapon—that if it were available, the Army would be 
given whatever protection and backing to fire any weapon, including, 
of course, the weapons that you have spoken about. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Secretary, the decision limiting you to 200 miles 
range in this particular type missile was reached on November 26, 
1956, that is the memorandum of Secretary Wilson. 

You had started on a top-priority basis the development of the 
Jupiter, approximately 1 year prior to that time. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. You had created the Army Ballistic Missile Agency 
at the Redstone Arsenal, under General Medaris, and Dr. von Braun. 
You applied the best talent you have. 

You have devoted large sums of money to the development of that 
missile; that is correct, is it not, sir? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; the Army had spent many millions of 
dollars and put it on the Jupiter to develop. 

Mr. Smarr. Can you tell us approximately what you had invested 
in it as of November 26, 1956? 

Secretary Brucker. I regret I can’t tell you how much we had put 
on it at that time, but it ran into the millions. 

Mr. Smart. Let me ask you this: As Secretary of the Army, had you 
known in October of 1955 that the Army would be denied the opera- 
tional responsibility or participation in the operational responsibility 
of the Jupiter, would you have moved forward with such effort and 
expenditure of money as you did? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, as events proved later on, we might have 
done it anyway for the good of the country, because we had the team 
at that time that had the technique and the know-how with the Red- 
stone. 

We had the accuracy of the 200 miles—-—-————and we felt by 
the addition of the propulsion we could get the 1,500 miles, now that 
we had the accuracy. And we were willing to go ahead. We assumed 
and thought that we could fire the missile which we developed, and 
it was only when November 26, 1956, came, Mr. Smart, and the limita- 
tion was laid down, that we were headed off of it. 

Mr. Smarr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. I want to thank you, Mr. Smart, for developing 
this, because that goes right to the very heart of it. 

Now, following the line of questions you were asking the Secretary, 
if he would have hesitated to spend his money and Rave developed 
the Jupiter had he known the Army would not be permitted to use it, 
he aid ton the good of the country he would have continued on that 
program, that is correct, is it? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, if you had known that you were not going 
to have the use of the Jupiter and the directive would have been issued 
and you had hesitated to construct it or to make a study of it, and 
refused to do it because you didn’t have the use of it, then that would 
have been harmful service rivalry, would it not? 
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Secretary Brucker. I think it would. 

The Cmairman. Allright. Exactly. 

I compliment you on your answer. 

Now, do you know anything about any harmful service rivalry 
in the missile field that you are testifying about now? 

Secretary Brucker. With reference—— 

The Cuarrman. With reference to anything in regard to missiles 
in the Army, with any other service. Now, have you any evidence 
of any harmful service rivalry ? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, I presume there are some rival- 
ries that were carried too far. I have no doubt that there are some. 

The Cuamman. Now 

Secretary Brucker. But I have no knowledge, to answer your ques- 
tion pointedly, of any harmful, in my opinion, rivalry as to the Jupi- 
ter and as to the solid propellent. 

I think—it is hard, of course, to judge your own motives because 
you are a little partisan on that subject. But I think our pressing 
to get the Jupiter and to give the country what we knew was the first 
missile to be gotten in that field, that we did stimulate, maybe, a little 
rivalry in the field, but I think it was constructive. 

The Cuairman. I am not talking about rivalry. I am talking 
about harmful rivalry. 

Secretary Brucker. No, I don’t think there was any harmful rivalry 
in that. 

The Cuarrman. Of course you stimulated rivalry. 

Secretary Brucker. I think 

The CuarrMan. That is very healthy. 

Secretary Brucker. I think the production of the Jupiter accel- 
erated by at least 6 months, and maybe longer than that, the coming 
of the intermediate-range ballistic missile, eeaee the progress that 
Dr. von Braun and Medaris and that whole organization made down 
there was so great that anybody who is going to stay in that field 
had to move along in order to keep up with it. 

The Carman. Now, in response to the question of Mr. Smart 
with reference to the missile that was given you on January 7 for 
development, you think that is the proper missile for your roles and 
missions as you visualize your roles and missions of today? 

Secretary Brucker. Most emphatically. 

The Cramman. All right. 

Secretary Brucker. Otherwise, we are outgunned by the Soviet and 
we aren’t even protecting our men on the field. 

The Cuarrman. That missile has the objective of increasing the 
firepower of the battleline 

ecretary Brucker. Precisely. 

The Cuamman. And the whole theory of the Army in having 
missiles is to increase the firepower of the battleline. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, then, if this missile will have a range, 
, or whatever it is, that merely extends the firepower of the 
battleline that much further. And that meets your military missions 
as far as that is concerned; is that correct? 

Secretary Brucker. It certainly does. 

The Cuarmman. Then you merely want to have weapons that will 
carry out properly your roles and missions? 
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Secretary Bruckha. Right. 

The Cuarrman. You are not concerned about weapons—even though 
you did say that in case of war why you would have the privilege to use 
any kind of weapon that would protect your battleline; is that 
correct ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. That is our view of it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smart covered everything that was running 
through my mind. I will ask Mr. Brooks, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Smart did a nice job in questioning. 

I want to compliment him, too. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you one or two questions 
collateral to those that were asked by Mr. Smart. 

The other day I talked to a contractor—of course, I am aware of the 
enthusiasm of the average contractor for his own product. 

But he gave vent to the expression that they were checked in the 
development of the Jupiter é, that they had gotten it up to 3,000 
miles and it had potentialities much greater than that, and they were 
not allowed to go ahead with it. 

Do you know anything about that ? 

Secretary Brucker. No, I do not, because the 3,000 mile plus was a 
very long distance for the Jupiter C to go. It is a 1,500 mile concept, 
and we beefed it up, if you will pardon the expression, to twice that 
much—over that. I wasn’t conscious of the fact that there was any- 
thing in the field of going further than that that people had in mind. 

Now if they had in mind beefing it up to the 5,000 mile intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile range, I have no doubt that the concept we have, 
with added propulsion—in other words, duplicating the amount of 
propulsion that we have in the 1,500 mile, if that would beef to over 
3,000 miles with a Jupiter C with an ordinary payload—we could go 
still farther. 

But of course, we have not been given any opportunity in that field. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that was his idea, that the Jupiter C had the 
possibilities of intercontinental ballistic missile. Now, tell me, how 
did it perform at 3,000 miles ? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, it performed excellently. It went up of 
course, as you know, several hundred miles above the earth’s surface. 
I think, to be exact. it was in the neighborhood of 600 miles high and 
3,500 miles in distance. 

It performed splendidly. You have the telemetry and all of the 
facts with regard to it. That was as far back as September 1956, is 
that correct ? 

General Dairy. September 1956. 

Secretary Brucker. September 1956—September 13? 

Mr. Brooks. September. And you had control of it over that 
3,300 miles? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

We had contro] to the extent that this is of course a ballistic missile, 
and fires like from a cannon, in the last stage, and then it goes in a 
ballistic trajectory from that time on. 

But we had the control right up to the point where we desired to 
have it, and then, of course, let it from the last stage. 
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Mr. Brooks. Now, is there any effort being made to further develop 
the Jupiter C? 

Secretary Brucker. No, we have not.been authorized to go ahead 
with that. 

Mr. Brooks. No other agency been authorized to take it over? 

Secretary Brucker. You mean with reference to the ability 

Mr. Brooks. The further development of it. 

Secretary Brucker. Nothing except to make it the vehicle for the 
erection of a satellite, and we are using it for that. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. As I said here, we have some that are avail- 
able at the present time, and we are going to use those sparingly to 
erect the satellites. 

Mr. Brooxs. Who is doing that, the Army ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. The Army. 

Mr. Brooxs. So there will be that further development ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Gavin ? 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Secretary, the other day Mr. Holaday announced 
that the Department of the Army was being authorized to proceed 
with the antimissile missile Nike-Zeus, and you also announce here 
today that on January 16 the Army was given authority to proceed 
with its Nike-Zeus under this arrangement. 

Now, I also was led to believe from Mr. Holaday’s remarks that 
the Wizard was to be discontinued. Is that right? 

Do you have definite authority now to proceed with the antimissile 
missile Zeus without overlapping with the Department of the Air 
Force and we are not going to come up with a controversy again in 
6 months with some directive, as we did with the Jupiter and the 
Thor? What is the situation ? 

Secretary Brucker. This is a situation that I understand—I am 
not in charge, but I have been given this mission and this is my 
understanding, that the United States Army exclusively under the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency under the Department of De- 
fense has exclusive development, research and development, and bring- 
ing into being of the Nike-Zeus; that at the same time we got that, 
Mr. Holaday gave to the Air Force the advanced detection radar 
system. 

Now, Wizard is a name that is applied to the whole business by the 
Air Force, in contradistinction to the Army’s naming its weapon. 
Nike-Zeus is the Army weapon as such and that system that is around 
the weapon at the place where we fire it. 

The Air Force have used that word “Wizard,” in connection with 
not only its plan to go ahead with the weapon but also with the ad- 
vanced ‘detection way out yonder hundreds of miles. 

Now, it is my understanding—and I am making this very clear— 
that the Army has the exclusive right to go ahead with the missile it- 
self, the antimissile missile Nike- Zeus, but that portion of the Air Force 
WwW izard system that has to do with the out-yonder early detection or 
warning radar hundreds of miles away 

Mr. Gavin. I understand that. 

Secretary Brucker. They have that. 
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That is my explanation. I cannot control—— 

Mr. Gavin. The only reason I brought that question up is because I 
didn’t want to see a directive come up in 60 or 90 days that would 
—— put shackles on the Pease of the Army in the development 
of this antimissile missile. I don’t want them to handcuff you and re- 
strict you. So I wanted to be certain that the record shows that. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gavin. My next question: What is the Army’s appraisal of the 
international situation 1 year ago and now ? 

Are our allies stronger or weaker than last year ? 

Secretary Brucker. On our side of the fence, as far as the Army, 
which, of course, is principally my interest and concern: We have 
been training and keeping on the training of divisions of our allied 
friends in the free world. 

There are over 200 divisions that we have trained and are training 
at the present time. I think the figure runs up to 20814 or some di- 
visions now. 

So from the standpoint of the Army and its training of the allies, I 
would say that we are probably better off now than we were a year ago 
from the standpoint of our allies in the training we have been giving 
and the divisions that they have. 

Mr. Gavin. Last year we were led to believe that your full year 
budget was only marginally adequate at the best. Yet, this year, with 
the international situation bad or much worse than last year, you have 
less manpower and you got a smaller budget. 

Now, surely, this 1959 budget can’t be adequate, is that not a fact? 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t think anybody could sit here and want 
to have less. I want to have more. And as far as the manpower is con- 
cerned, I constantly demonstrated that, I think. And I think that is 
truetoday. I would like to have more. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, what are you doing about it? 

Secretary Brucker. I think about everything that I can. 

Mr. Gavrn. I notice the Department of the Air Force came up here 
the other day with a $600 million supplemental authorization bill, and 
if you don’t think you have the tactical air support and the equipment 
and modernized tanks and weapons to meet the demands that may be 
made upon you, why don’t you do something about. it? 

Secretary Brucker. That is a good question, and we did do some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I have seen nothing come up from the Department 
of the Army in the way of a supplemental authorization to meet 
these demands. 

Secretary Brucker. Well, that is a good question, because I am 
not Secretary of Defense, and I don’t send them directly to you. 

Mr. Gavin. You are Secretary of the Army, though, and you are 
responsible for the Army. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, and I send it to the Secretary 
of Defense. That is the military way of doing it. 

Mr. Gavin. What is the effect of any limitations on expenditures 
during fiscal year 1958 on your planned procurement of major equip- 
ment ? 

Secretary Brucker. We have, of course, put into the budget an 
amount for production and procurement. We would like to have 
more of course. 
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But we have a certain amount that has been set aside so far. 

Now, with regard to the supplemental appropriation that you 
mentioned, may I say this? I appeared before the House Sub- 
committee on Military Affairs of the Appropriations Committee. 
And in that connection it is my understanding—although I can’t speak 
for that committee—that there is going to be placed in there the 
authority for the Army to get in the neighborhood of $40 million 
authorization for these advanced weapons that we have been trying 
to get. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, are you satisfied that that is enough ? 

Secretary Brucker, are you satisfied with the rate with which 
the Army is modernizing our ground forces? 

Secretary Brucxrr. If we get that, I can say to this committee 
that in this solid-propellent missile and in second-generation ballistic 
missiles we have all we can spend in this 6-month period, up until 
the 1959 budget comes. When that comes before you, that will be 
a different question. 

Mr. Gavin. Let me ask you this question. How many divisions 
could the Army mobilize and field and fight, say, by 1959? 

Secretary Brucker. Well- 

Mr. Gavin. If it was necessary. 

Secretary Brucker. 

Now, that isn’t the total, of course, that would be available because 
the draft and mobilization would call up giant numbers more for 
training. 

But that is the target figure ‘ 

Mr. Gavin. Now, presuming that you have these divisions, do you 
think that these divisions will have the modern weapons and the 
equipment manned for them, along with the divisions? 

Secretary Brucker. That is our aim to do, to get them fully pre- 
pared, particularly 

Mr. Gavin. It is your aim. But if you haven’t the necessary 
authorization and money you can’t do it. I am asking you the ques- 
tion, Are they going to be ready in an emergency with the modernized 
equipment and weapons to carry on? 


























Mr. Gavin. Let me ask you this. 

In the 1959 budget, do you think it is sufficient to permit the Army 
to fulfill its roles and missions, including our international commit- 
ments ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Well, I certainly wish we could have more. 
But on balance, we are going to do the best. we can with that job, to 
do what you say, and that is to equip them and get them ready. 

Mr. Gavin. I think you should do something about it, and the only 
way you can do something about it is to come in here with a compre- 
hensive plan so we can modernize these divisions, and you can’t do 
that unless you get the authorization. What kind of a setup are you 
coming up here to Congress with to develop this whole technique and 
give the Department of the Army such weapons and strategic air sup- 
port, airlift, and those things, that they need ¢ 

What are you going to do about it? 

Do you wish for more money, or are you going to do something 
about it ? 
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Secretary Brucker. Well, we have too something in advance, and 
that we have done. We are pressing for all we are worth to get the 
amount that is required for the Army divisions to be thoroughly 
equipped. 

Mr, Gavin. During the past year I was with an airborne group, 
the 502d Infantry at Munich, and they were about to participate in 
some exercises somewhere in the low countries, I have forgotten what 
they call an airborne division. They had to send them up there in 
trucks and trains. |Laughter.] 

I don’t think you could have airlifted a platoon, I don’t know. 
But what I say, you didn’t have anything there. Why call them an 
airborne division if you haven’t any planes to fly them in event of 
an emergency. 

Secretary Brucker. I would like to answer that one, if I may. 

Mr. Gavin. Go ahead. 

Secretary Brucker. The Army has these people and they are 
trained. We don’t have the transportation and the planes. That has 
been given and is allotted to the Air Force. 

The Army’s job is to see that they are trained, ready to go and 
ready to jump. We have done that. It is the airlift ‘ob of the Air 
Force to get the planes and have them there for us. And we can’t 
do the job that we are committed to have. 

Mr. Gavin. Why don’t you insist that the Air Force do something 
about this tactical support and close ground support and the airlift 
and all of those things that permit the ground forces to carry on. 

Secretary Brucker. You mean I should tell the Air Force to do 
that ? 

Mr. Gavin. Certainly. If I was in your job, I would tell the Air 
Force. We got the men. [Laughter.] 

If we haven’t the equipment, what are you going to do about it? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, sir, in that respect I have already several 
times taken the matter up with the Air Force. But the Air Force 
runs the Air Force, and not the Army. ‘The Army doesn’t have more 
than the requirement. It asserts it, and does everything it can to call 
attention to it, but after all the Department of Defense and the Air 
Force are in control of their flying team. 

Mr. Gavin. I think you should come up here with a program for 
authorization to give the Department of the Army and the ground 
forces such necessary equipment and weapons, modernized to meet the 
situation that may arise in a critical and chaotic world, and I hope 
you will do exactly that. 

Then it is before Congress. You have done your part. If the Con- 
gress denies it to you, then it is our responsibility. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. At the present, I think you should develop such a pro- 
gram. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Kilday,. 

Mr. Kiipay. Mr. Secretary, let me see if I can summarize the situ- 
ation as it developed and as it existed on November 26, 1956. 

In 1954 the Army had designed the Jupiter C as a satellite launching 
missile; that is correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 
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Mr, Kitpay. In September of 1956, the Army had launched a 
Jupiter missile which traveled successfully for a range in excess of 
3,000 miles. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct, the Jupiter C. 

Mr. Kitpay. The Army had worked on the development of the 
Jupiter C. So that you were in a position to deploy the Jupiter C in 
a period of 3 years, ———- ———,, that is correct. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Kirpay. Now, under the National Security Act, you, as Secre- 
tary of the Army, had the absolute right to administer the Department 
of the Army. No other service, because of rivalry or otherwise, could 
interfere with your development of the Jupiter C because of your 
power under the National Security Act, that is correct, isn’t that 
correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. With this, of course, obvious limitation, but I 
don’t want to interrupt you, that the Secretary of Defense has full 
supervisory power. 

Mr. Katpay. I am coming to that. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. Yes, sir. I understand that. That is the crux of my 
point. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Kurpay. But no other services, that is, none of the other services 
because of rivalry or anything else, could have interfered with you in 
so doing. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Kizpay. Now, the Secretary of Defense by law has the power 
to assign roles and missions ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; he does that. 

Mr. Kipay. And on November 26, 1956, he exercised that power 
with reference to missiles ? 

Secretary Brucker. Right. 

Mr. Kripay. And in the exercise of that power, he limited the Army 
to the development of a missile with a range not to exceed 200 miles. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Kizpay. You already had one that you had fired 3,000? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. And I believe you have testified that when that order 
came out further development of the Jupiter was suspended ? 

Secretary Brucker. No. 

The further development of the Jupiter was not suspended at all. 
We went right along with the Jupiter itself in the work, because it 
had gotten a momentum at that time. 

Mr. Kizpay. Did you fire another one ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; we fired other Jupiter-C’s. We fired a 
Jupiter-C this last August. 

Mr. Kirpay. In August of 1957 you fired one? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Krrpay. Did you continue to participate in the satellite pro- 
gram for which Jupiter-C had been designed ? 

Secretary Brucker. No; we did not. 

Mr. Kixpay. So that the practical effect of the order of November 
26, 1956, was to give Vanguard a monopoly in the satellite field ? 
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Secretary Brucker. That, sir, was not quite the way it happened. 

We were told to stay out of that field prior to the time of this order 
of November 26, 1956, under the decision that the Navy Vanguard 
would be the vehicle of the Department of Defense, and that the Army 
should not go ahead with its satellite program. 

Mr. Kirpay. Not exclusively, then, the order of November 26, 1956, 
but the action taken by the Secretary of Defense prior thereto. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. So that the practical effect of the two—was to give 
the Navy—Vanguard is Navy—a monopoly in the satellite field. _ 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, in that satellite, in the boostm 
of the geophysical satellite—well, anything that would have to do wit 
that. 


Mr. Krmpay. How high and how far had the Vanguard then been 
launched ? 

Secretary Brucker. The Venguata had not been launched. 

Mr. Kirpay. The Vanguard had not, been launched. The Van- 
guard got the monopoly. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kripay. Even though the Army had Jupiter, which had gone 
some 600 miles in the air and some 3,000-mile range ? 

Secretary Brucker. It continued to keep the missile for the satellite 
launching, the Vanguard did. 

Mr. Kiipay. And could proceed on their leisurely way, because they 
had no competition? 

Secretary Brucker. I would rather not comment on that, Mr. 
Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. I will say it on my own. 

Secretary Brucker. All right. 

Mr. Kirpay: And then on November 9, 1957, Secretary McElroy 
issued an order to the Army to stand by to participate in a satellite 
program; isn’t that right? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Kizpay. So from November 26, 1957, or a date prior thereto 
until November 9, 1957 

Secretary Brucker. May I correct you? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Secretary Brucwgr. It is November 26, 1956. 

Mr. Kinpay. 1956, or a date prior thereto. 

Secretary Brucker. Or a date prior thereto. 

Mr. Kiutpay. Until November 9, 1957. 

Secretary Brucker. Seven. 

Mr. Kiutpay. The Army was effectively prohibited from partici- 
pating in the satellite program ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Who is in charge of Vanguard? 

Secretary Brucker. Dr. Hagen is in charge of it. 

Mr. Kitpay. Dr. Hagen. 

Secretary Brucker. Under the Navy. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, after the Army had been given their order of 
November 9, Dr. Hagen did state that had he had Jupiter available 
at the inception of his program, that he would have launched the 
satellite well before the Russians; did he not ? 
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Secretary Brucxzr. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Kitpay. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsxap. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, first of all, you started off with your 
175-mile Redstone. I am talking about after you had gotten rid of 
the Little John and Little-this and Little-that. 

(Secretary Brucker nods.) 

_ Mr. Rivers. Then you put a little bit more power to it and called 
it a solid propellant. And you are going to get the Pershing; is that 


a 

retary Brucker. That is right, but it is a different type of con- 
ration. 
r. Rivers. I understand. 

One is a solid, and the other is a liquid. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. One is one concept, and one is the other. 

One is cheaper for mobility, and one is safer for mobility. 

Secretary Brucker. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, you get down to the Jupiter-C. 

And that question Mr. Smart asked intrigues me also, because as 
Mr. Vinson said, it is the meat in the coconut. 

Now, the Secretary in 1956 says, “Secretary Brucker, stop fooling 
with the satellites,” didn’t he? 

Secretary Brucker. This was 19—— 

Mr. Rivers. 1956. 

Secretary Brucker. 1955, I think is was. 

oh Rivers. Well, anyway, in 1956 you went up 600 miles; didn’t. 
you 
” Secretary Brucker. Yes; that was when the Jupiter went, in 
September of 1956. 

r. Rivers. When did you go up 600 miles and 3,000 miles away? 

Secretary Brucker. In September of 1956. 

Mr. Rivers. September of 1956. Well, what kept that Jupiter from 
staying up there when you got up 600 miles—up outside of gravity ? 

Rocetbary Brucker. We weren't firing it for satellite purposes. We 
were firing it for both distance, and also reentry purposes. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Secretary Brucker. You see, we were testing, Congressman Rivers, 
at that time a reentry nose cone on it. We were not permitted to go 
up for satelliting, for orbiting. 

Mr. Rivers. If you had had a gadget on there—it makes no dif- 
ference what you call it. because it 1s easy to confuse me. [Laughter]. 

Secretary Brucker. No; I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Rivers. That is my normal state of existence. It makes no 
difference what you call it. Once you get up 600 miles, if you have 
the right gadget, it will stay there; won’t it? 

(Chorus of noes.) 

Secretary Brucker. No; it won’t stay there. 

Mr. Rivers. You boys are not any more of a satellite man than I 
am. You would besurprised how confused all of us are. 
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Secretary Brucker. No, it won’t stay there, Mr. Rivers, unless you 
get it tilted in orbit. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, yes. 

Secretary Brucker. And that is quite a job, separate from the firing, 
and the skating along for miles and reentry. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Now, you fire it, and you go up how high ? 

Secretary Brucker. Say 600 miles, or whatever it is. 

Mr. Rivers. Say 600 miles. 

Secretary Brucker. We did in that case. 

Mr. Rivers. Then if you have the right gadget on there, it will what 
is known as orbit; is that right ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, if you get the satellite and launch it with 
a satellite on and then have the scientific instrumentation—I won’t 
go into the detail—that then projects it horizontally from the vertical 
erection, it can go into satellite, providing that it has been planned 
that way, of course, and that the satellite configuration and the rest 
work in space. 

Mr. Rivers. Does it require anything to push it once it gets up 
there and starts going around in orbit ? 

Secretary Brucker. I didn’t quite get that. I was listening to 
something here, 

Mr. Rivers. If it gets up there, it will hang up there like a ball, 
won't it? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. Of course, you have to get behind this 
thing an immense propulsion. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand that, 

Secretary Brucker. Not just get it up but get it up there with a 
speed that will do it. 

Mr. Rivers, I see. 

Secretary Brucker. Now, what we were endeavoring to do was to 
take this that we knew we could get up, or felt that we could, with 
Jupiter-C, and put behind it the propulsion and get the speed that 
would do that job, because when that happens, at that split second, 
it has to move with great speed in order to force it, just hurl it in space. 

Mr. Rivers. That would have been your next step; wouldn’t it? 

Secretary Brucker. That would have been our next step. 

Mr. Rivers. But the Secretary stopped you ? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, it was stopped; yes. 

Mr. Rivers. It was—the Secretary stopped you? Answer that 
question. 

Secretary Brucker. I would assume so. I wasn’t in office at that 
time, so I don’t know that he stopped it, but I know it was stopped. 

Mr. Rivers. How would he assume the right, in your opinion, to 
stop you? Just because he didn’t like the way you part your hair, 
he didn’t like the color of the uniform you had, or you would think 
he would have gone to an organization known as the JCS and in- 
formed you what they were going to do. 

Secretary Brucker. No. There was a procedure there, I found 
out later, of a committee that was appointed by the Assistant Secretary 
for Research and Development at that time. 

Mr. Rrvers. Who was that fellow? Quarles? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Quarles. 
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A committee was appointed of five. 

Mr. Rivers. What ishisname? Gardner? 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Price. 1956 it was Gardner. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s find out. Let’s ask our counsel. Who was the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense in November of 1956? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Quarles was the Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Rivers. He must have been the one who signed it. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Quarles was with the Air Force at that time. 

Secretary Brucker. But it was prior to the time he was Secretary 
of the Air Force. He was Assistant Secretary for Research and De- 
velopment. 

r. Smart. Mr. Rivers, may I correct you to this extent? 

You will recall Mr. Quarles was Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Development ‘before becoming Secretary of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Mr. Smart. While he was Assistant Secretary of Defense for Re- 
search and Development there was a committee known as the Stewart 
Committee. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. This particular problem was referred to the Stewart 
Committee. .As I recall there was a split vote. I believe there were 
7 members who voted, and the vote was 5 to 2. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. In favor of making the Vanguard the satellite launch- 
ing missile. This decision was brought to Mr. Quarles in his capacity 
as assistant secretary of defense. He affirmed the recommendation 
of the Stewart Committee. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Price. I think you ought to get the dates clear. I thought you 
were referring to November 1956. In November 1956 Trevor Gard- 
ner was the Assistant Secretary in charge of Research and Develop- 
ment. 

Secretary Brucker. No, Of the Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, the Secretary didn’t take it upon himself 
to cut your head off before you got started. He did it on good au- 
thority, so to speak, and on good faith. 

Secretary Brucker. Those are the facts, that the Committee held 
against us, 5 to 2, and the Secretary 

Mr. Rivers. Despite the fact that in your own opinion you felt that 
you, the Department of the Army, were ahead of all comers in Amer- 
ica in the missile business. 

Secretary Brucker. We certainly felt competent to do the job, I 
am sure of that. 

aie. Rivers. Did you feel you were ahead of every other depart- 
ment ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. I didn’t understand that. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you feel you were ahead of the Navy and the Air 
Force ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. We felt that we were out in front of the whole 
business in the satellite field. 
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Mr. Rivers. But you wouldn’t mention the Navy and the Air Force ? 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t like to mention the other services, 
frankly. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

I am not trying to put you on the spot. Now, had you had the 
money and the know-how, I mean in not having your activities pro- 
scribed, when could you have launched the satellite, in your opinion ? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, of course, that is amyone’s guess as to 
when, but we would have gone directly ahead with the job in that year 
of 1955 and 1956. And our people feel that they could have done it 
during the year of 1956, or certainly the beginning of 1957. 

Mr. Rivers. Because you had the best man. Do you think—and 
then I am finished. Do you think now we are late in the whole busi- 
ness ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Well, we are certainly behind the Russians in 
erecting the satellite. But I think as far as the Army since November 
9—and you have just given me the date about it. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. That we have been making substantial progress 
on the matter. We have done everything we could since November 9. 

Mr. Rivers. And while they may be ahead in the satellite, do you 
feel they are ahead in the missiles, generally ? 

Secretary Brucker. I think this about it. I think we are just about 
on a par in the development of the long-range missiles. 

As to the guided missiles, I think we are better than the Rus- 
sians . 

Those are of course the shorter range missiles that you referred to 
there. 

As to the long-range missile, there isn’t any doubt about the fact 
that the Russians have launched and fired at least 1 and possibly 2 
long-range, that is intercontinental ballistic missiles. . 

Mr. Rivers. Has that been within the last 4 months? 

Secretary Brucker. No, there has been nothing since the—well, let’s 
put itthis way. There has been nothing since the date in the announce- 
ment when the Russians claimed that they had a long-range, 3,500- 
mile missile except the degree of propulsion that has 
put this satellite or two satellites—sputniks—in orbit, and the propul- 
sion that would do that would be similar to the propulsion that would 
be necessary in connection with an intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you conjecture on what kind of propulsion that 
is? 

Secretary Brucker. No, I can’t. The research and development 
people would have to help on that. It is a matter of horsepower. 

Mr. Rivers. Is it a solid or liquid ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. It is a liquid. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, I would like to talk a little about the flex- 
ibility of your missile. 

As I understand your situation, you want to be able to defend your 
own troops and protect your own groups and also hit the enemy wher- 
ever he might be found, in any certain area. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 
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Mr. Bares. Now, when we talk about a 200-mile missile, are you 
talking solely about the sphere of authority that you might have to fire 
a missile, or are we also talking about the ability of the missile to fire 
that distance ? 

Secretary Brucker. Both. 

Weare talking in terms of the 200 miles both ways. 

Mr. Bates. So if—— 

Secretary Brucker. The Redstone will develop 200 miles. And that 
is the amount that the order of November 26, 1956, limited us. In 
other words, the order said, “200 miles, your Redstone, that is it.” 

Mr. Bares. So if we had your forces in Europe equipped with the 
Redstone of 200 miles, and the Russians had one of 300 miles, they 
could just fire at you and you could do nothing about it. 

Secretary Brucker. They could outgun us. 

Mr. Bates. What you want is some flexibility, so you could fire 200 
miles, 300 miles, or 400 miles, to protect your groups. 

Secretary Brucker. And we have to trump it 

Mr. Bates. That is what you have in mind. 

Secretary Brucker. We have to trump it. 

Mr. Bares. Now, Mr. Secretary, have you noted any difficulty in 
your own programs as far as the lack of engineers and scientists are 
concerned ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. We could, of course, use additional engineers 
and scientists in the Army pro But we have not suffered— 
let’s put it this way—in the dewelenebent of any of the missiles that 
I have spoken about by reason of the lack of it. We have a very 
outstanding team at Huntsville and at this jet propulsion laboratory 
and there is no malnutrition of scientists or engineers there. We 
have them. 

But there are places in the Army—and we are going to need more— 
where we would like to get, of course, additional scientists and engi- 
neers. And that will come along as we develop it. 

Mr. Bates. Have you applied for scientists and engineers and been 
unable to get the numbers that you require? 

Secretary Brucxre’. No, fortunately, we have done very well at 
Huntsville. We have recruited down there a very large number, 
and we have been able to get them. Our problem was this, as to 
whether we would lose them by the process of having them taken 
et either by private business or by other services. 

r. Bares. But you know of no specific case where any of your 
programs have suffered as a consequence of a shortage of qualified 
people to do the job? 

Secretary Brucker. I would say generally that is so. I wouldn’t 
want to say that there might not be some phase of some program 
that we might not have had better, but I think we have done it with 
sufficient scientists and engineers, up to the present. 

Mr. Bares. That has been the response of the witnesses we have 
had here. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, we talked about the reserve program 
a little while ago. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Well, D-day will probably be devastation day. Are 
we going to have to get ready in event of another war? 
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Secretary Brucker. There are two types of D-day. You speak 
about it as devastation day. You are speaking about it from a 
oa war standpoint, undoubtedly, that is, general war. Of course, 
there are two types of that. 

We look upon it as being more sophisticated than just a D-dev- 
astation day. 

The Army sees it that with a standoff of two giant forces, such as 
the Soviet and the United States, both having a nuclear power that 
could destroy the other fellow, that is, could destroy a great part 
of it, that it is suicidal for Russia to undertake it on that basis, 
that what they are going to do is keep nibbling away, as they are 
in the Mideast, foment trouble in Indonesia and Syria and these 
other places around the world, and one by one drag them under the 
iron curtain, by hook or by crook, and that unless we have a force 
ready to drop or get in there and do something about it, that is the 
best way to start one of these global things, and that the limited 
war or the war that Russia is playing for keeps, that they have ob- 
viously headed in the last few years, is the thing we have to be ready 
for. So we have to be ready for both. We have to have balanced 
forces for both. 

Mr. Bares. Well, we have 14 divisions I understand in the Army. 

Secretary Brucker. We will have 15 at the end of June. We have 
16 as it is at the moment, and we will have 15 by June. 

Mr. Bates. I think somebody gave us the figure—— 

Secretary Brucker. That is next year’s budget. 

I hope we won’t get into that. 

Mr. Bares. 14. jl want to get into it a little bit. 

Secretary Brucker, All right. 

Mr. Bates. Now, how many do the Russians have? 

Secretary Brucker. The Russians have a total of about 214 million 
ground troops, that is ground forces, and they are organized into 175 
ground divisions. 

Mr. Bares. All right. So whether we are talking about 14, 15, 16 
doesn’t make much difference, so far as I can determine. 

Secretary Brucker. It is like comparing apples, pears, and tomatoes, 
because they are about the same as ours in size and they are formu- 
lated on a different basis, and of course, they are pretty much hand- 
cuffed by their satellites. 

But on the other hand, there is a great disparity between just fig- 
uring those two. Now, what we have had to do is to compute the 
Allied-United States on the one hand, and the Russia-Chinese, Red 
Chinese on the other. 

And there isn’t any doubt about it; their ground troops are con- 
siderably more than we have. 

Mr. Bares. I was just wondering why they go to the tremendous 
expense of maintaining such a huge force at the present time, in view 
of the tremendous strain on their economy? Do you have anything? 

Secretary Brucker. Does not my recital of the limited war doc- 
trines here give you an answer ¢ 

Could there be any doubt about the fact that the Russians and the 
Red Chinese are going to rely upon their ground forces? There isn’t 
any doubt about it. And they are going to do it for what? In this 
nibbling war, little war, of taking over country by country—for in- 
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stance, taking over Indochina, which is still in the cards, and taking 
over South Korea. 

All these trouble spots around the world; they are going to rely 
upon it. That is why I brought it to your attention. I don’t think 
it is as simple as some people have said, that there will be a big slug 
on both sides, and how will it come out. I don’t think it is going to 
happen quite that way. I think—the Russians don’t believe that 
certainly by keeping 214 million, and the Red Chinese don’t think 
that by keep 214 million there in ground forces. 

Mr. Bares. Well, from the number which they have, it appears 
that they will take more of a bite than a nibble. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. It is going to be a bite. But 
don’t forget that in that bite process, we have certain qualities and 
abilities in that field, too. It is a two-sided game on that. And if 
they bite, for instance, at South Korea, I don’t believe there is any 
member of this committee here that believes that we are not forced 
to do something to resist that bite. 

Mr. Bares. Well, it is a little difficult for me to understand the 
relative strength of our own forces when we compare it with the 
Russian forces, and particularly when we don’t a have the mo- 
bility to get our troops where they are needed. So we have 14, or 
15 or 16 divisions, which is insignificant in number, certainly, com- 
pared with the Russians. 

And they can place them just about anywhere they want and still 
have plenty left over, whereas, we are really hard pressed. And 
our ability to move by air transport has not been indicated here 
in these hearings. 

I just wondered where should we go? We are in Berlin. We 
have 1 regiment and they have 22 divisions. 

Secretary Brucker. In East Germany. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. It seems number-wise and firepower-wise that 
we are so very small. 

Secretary Brucker. We have done pretty well with what we have. 

Mr. Bates. Well, we haven’t been brought to the test really. 

Secretary Brucker. There is not a foot which has been dragged 
behind the [ron Curtain since Korea, you know. 

Mr. Bates. Well, war 

Secretary Brucker. So there is a deterrent power that we have. 

But I quite agree with you. I am not disagreeing with you. I 
want to see the ground forces and I want to see them strong. 

Mr. Bares. I wonder if General Lemnitzer would eare to com- 
ment on the general proposition. 

Secretary Brucker. He is coming next, if it is all right with you. 

General Lemnitzer is whispering out loud. I am sure he would. 

Mr. Bares. You said our Army satellite is under consideration. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. What does that mean, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary Brucker. We have placed a proposal before the Depart- 
ment of Defense with regard to our possibility and the power we 
have, asking them to permit us to go ahead in that field. 

Mr. Bates. How long ago did you do that, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Oh, this was some months ago. We have. of 
course, made it known to them ever since 1955, the degree of effort 
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that we have and the potential at Huntsville and what we are able 
to do. 


Mr. Bates. Do you have any idea when you are going to get an 
answer ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, 

We are getting it, by degrees. By that, I mean these 2 decisions 
that. have occurred in the last 30 days are really heartening to me, 
and I think they should be to every member of this committee. 

Here we have decisions that have been made in the last 30 days, that 
have been popped out 

Mr. Bares. Those have been other decisions, though ? 

Secretary Brucker. Beg your pardon / 

Mr. Bares. Those have been other decisions. 

Secretary Brucker. They are others. 

Mr. Bares. That indicates a willingness to make decisions. But 
specifically, on this one, do you have any indication that they might 
take place ? 

Secretary Brucker. No, I think the fact that they have indicated 
and given us a nod on November 9 to go ahead with this satellite 
launching is pretty indicative. I hope we will be successful and I 
am sure you feel that way. 

Mr. Bares, Will you tell us exactly where we are today on the Nike- 
Zeus? I can’t quite determine in my mind from your statement. 

Secretary Brucker. In the last 18 months we have been working 
on it. 

I gave you the list of contractors, some 30 in number. There is a 
mockup of the Nike-Zeus in existence at the present time at the Doug- 
las Aircraft—of the body and structure and soon. Some components 
are in hardware at the present time. And we are 
going ahead with the thing with as great rapidity as we can to com- 
plete it. 

Mr. Bares. What is the target date on that? 

Secretary Brucker. I will have to have,the boys over here give the 
explanation of that, and the target dates, because they have that, and 
I don’t carry it in my mind. 

General Daley ? 

General Datry. - ( 

Mr. Bares. What can the Congress do, if anything, to speed up that 
program ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. I will take that one. 

I think we have enough in our 1958 budget, with this amount that 
the House committee is considering—if it is granted by the Congress, 
I am assuming. 

(Mr. Bates nods.) 

Secretary Brucker. Then in the 1959 budget, to take a good look 
and see there is sufficient in it in 1959 for us to give adequate priority 
to this program. 

IT am sure that the Secretary of Defense, Mr. McElroy, is alert 
to this one. I have no doubt about it, because we have gone over it 
personally and I know of his personal interest. 

Mr. Bares. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, Mr. Bates. 

Then Congress can be of some aid in expediting the program just 
inquired about. 
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Secretary Brucker. Most certainly. 

The Carman. By seeing that you get sufficient money. 

Mr. Bares. Next year. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Next year, in the 1959 budget. 

Secretary Brucker. 1959. 

‘ eH Cuairman. And you get $40 million in the supplementary 
udget. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir. This $40 million is not all for second 
generation missiles, but that is in it. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Philbin? 

Mr. Puen. No questions at this time. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hxss. Yes, just a few questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, let me ask you how far we have advanced in this 
Pershing missile. As I understand, that is a solid propellant missile? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Hess. Is it a ballistic missile? 

Secretary Brucker. It would be a ballistic missile in trajectory 
when we get it. It is a new development in the sense that it is not 
going to be anything that we have had before, but it is an extension of 
the principle of the Sergeant missile. You are acquainted with that, 
are you ¢ 

r. Hxss. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. That is a solid propellant missile that has been 

coming along. 








Mr. Hess. What range do you anticipate? 

Secretary Brucker. 5 

Now, gentlemen, publicly, I am not endeavoring to say that, because 
I don’t want to stir up any animosity in the services or rivalries or 
anything. I am just stating to you the characteristics that could 
come with the development of this missile. 

Mr. Hess. Have you any idea what the target date on that will be? 

Secretary Brucker. I would have to, again, refer it to General 
Daley. 

Genera] Datry. é 

Mr. Hess. It will be operational at that time. 

Secretary Brucker. Gueretional with troops. When we speak of 
operational, I think you understand it is operational with troops. It 
is ready before that time, but the troops have to be trained and the 
thing go into action. 

Mr. Hess. Along the line of Mr. Bates’ questioning here with refer- 
ence to the after date of mobilization, do I understand 
correctly that there is an effort now to reduce the size of the National 
Guard ? 

Secretary Brucker. There is no effort on my part to reduce the size 
of the National Guard. 

Mr. Hess. We have been getting a lot of mail lately 

Secretary Brucker. But there is this, which I can answer you in 
addition, and that is that there has been a reduction in the number 
of the National Guard, and Army Reserve, which was supposed to 
be at 700,000, where it would be cut to 630,000. In other words, the 
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National Guard in the 700,000 had 400,000, and the Army Reserve in 
the 700,000 had 300,000. Those include the trainees and the rest 
who come in and are trained by the Regular Army, of National Guard 
and Army Reserve, and then go back to serve with their units. 

Now, the thought is in this fisca] 1959 budget—which I would rather 
not get into at the moment because we are in 1958, but I will be glad 
to answer it, you will find, when it comes to your desk, that it will 
provide for 630,000 instead. 

Mr. Hess An equal reduction for both the Reserves and the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Secretary Brucker. It will be proportionate. 

Mr. Hess. Proportionate. 

Mr. Smarr. Ten percent of each. 

Mr. Smart. 10 percent of each. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Hess. Yes. The reason for that is because the money was not 
available. 

Secretary Brucker. I can’t answer for the other fellow, but I do 
know this, that that is what there is, 630,000, and the money for 
630,000 does accompany it in the proposal. 

Mr. Hess. That is all. 

The Crarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hébert? 

Mr. Hésertr. Mr. Secretary, you advocated your cause with the 
usual force and clarity that we have come to expect of you and which 
you have always delivered. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you. 

Mr. Héserr. I am a little confused about the operational side of 

the antimissile missile, that is the Zeus. 
With the accomplishment or the attainment of that 
target date, are we to understand that all problems of tracking a 
missile with an antimissile missile weapon will have been solved by 
that time, and will be operational, manned ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is it. 

Mr. Héserr. In other words, if everything goes according to sched- 
ule, as you anticipate, ———— this country will have an anti- 
missile missile in operation ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, sir. ———~ ———. 

















Mr. Héserr. Now, in connection with the satellite program and 
Jupiter-C, as of today could you launch a satellite with the Jupiter-C? 

Secretary Brucker. Can we today ? 

Mr. Hésert. In your opinion, could you today ? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, we hope that we are going to do that, 
although it isn’t today. : 

Mr. Hépert. No. The subject has come up as concerning the 
Jupiter-C versus the Vanguard. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Hésert. The Vanguard was a failure. Do you feel that if the 
Jupiter C had been given that same opportunity it would have been a 
success ? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, we are given the opportunity and we are 
going ahead with it in the very near future. We are going to make 
our first test of it. 
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Mr. Héperz. When do you anticipate the first test of the satellite 
with the Jupiter-C? 

Secretary Brucker. Very soon. I would rather not go into the de- 
tails of the thing because we are endeavoring to the best of our ability 
not to have the thing happen that happened with the Vanguard. All 
of our people are endeavoring to the limit of their ability to concen- 
trate on the job, and cut out having the reporters and TV people 
and so on. ae 


Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Héserr. And we can expect the Army to make its test on the 
satellite ———— with the Jupiter-C ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

And as I tell you in this committee—— 

Mr. Hésert. It is understood—— 

Secretary Brucker. We are very hopeful that that will be a success. 

Mr. Hesert. It will be a success ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. I say we are very hopeful of it. 

Mr. Hésertr. Of course, you won’t announce it until after it is a 
success. 

Secretary Brucker. No; I am going to be very frank about that. 
If we fail, we are going to tell them. 

Mr. Hésert. I see no fault in not telling them. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Hézert. I merely asked what your position was. 

Secretary Brucker. That is my position. 

Mr. Hésert. Now, I want to just touch briefly on your strength 
today. 

I understood you have in being today 16 divisions; is that correct 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct, at the moment. 

Mr. Hésert. At the moment. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir. 

Weare phasing down to 15 as of June 30. 

Mr. Hésert. You will not reduce to 14, but to 15. You will reduce 
1 division, not 2 ? 

Secretary Brucker. The 14 is a figure in the 1959 budget. In the 
present year, fiscal year, we have 16 at the moment. But we are 
phasing down to 15 as of the end of this fiscal year, June 30. 

Mr. Hésert. So instead of increasing the strength, your standing 
division strength, your plans now projected into the future are to 
cut back that strength, is that correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. One division, that is right. 

Mr. Hésert. One division, and in 1959 another division ? 

Secretary Brucker. One division in 1959. 

Mr. Hézert. So it would be two divisions by 1959. 

Secretary Brucker. Well, we are cutting back this year 2 divisions, 
in fiseal 1958, and there will be 1 division more cut in 1959, if that 
budget is approved by the Congress as is. 

Mr. Hepert. Well, now, when you say if that budget is approved 
by the Congress, it means that the Congress will approve what you 
recommend. 

Secretary Brucker, No. 
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Mr. Héserr. If you recommend that cutback, then the Congress will 
m2 ie it, and the Congress could not then be placed in a position—— 

ecretary Bruckrr. Yes. 

Mr. Héserr. Of cutting your water off. 

Secretary Brucker. As far as the Army recommended, we recom- 
mended no such cut. But you are referring to the overall recommenda- 
tion of the Department of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget— 
is that what you refer to, Congressman Hébert ¢ 

Mr. Héserr. I am trying to place the responsibility, Mr. Secretary, 
as to whether or not it has been the lack of supplying the necessary 
funds on the part of the Congress which causes this reduced strength, 
or is it the recommendation of the Department of the Army that it 
reduce is division strength. 

Secretary Brucker. No. The Department of the Army has not 
made that recommendation. The figure that I give you with regard 
to the number of divisions for fiscal 1959 is the figure that will be 
set by the Department of Defense, and the amount of money that 
supports the 14 divisions will be the amount recommended by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. Héserr. In other words, the Department of the Army has sug- 
gested a higher division strength, but the Department of Defense 
will reduce that division strength ? 

Secretary Brucker. The precise situation is that the figure is 900,- 
000 as of June 30. That was set by Secretary Wilson in the reduction, 
the 200,000 troops, of which we absorbed 100,000 in the Army. So 
we went from 1 million to 900,000 as of June 30, 1958. 

Now, the 900,000 figure is the figure that we then started with for 
fiscal 1959. 

The Army, of course, recommended that it go no lower. 

The figure has been set lower and the money for it is set at that. 
And the Army will have the one less division in fiscal 1959 if that 
budget is approved as is. 

Mr. Hésert. Now, who set the reduced figure—the Bureau of the 
Budget or the Secretary of Defense ? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, I believe that both have. 

The Secretary of Defense of course sets the overall, the balance of 
all the forces himself, and then the Bureau of the Budget reviews 
that and sends it into Congress. But it was of course recommended 
at the Department of Defense level. 

Mr. Hépsert. It was not recommended, then, at the Bureau of Budget 
level ? 

Secretary Brucker. No, it did not emanate or start there, initiate 
there. 

Mr. Héserr. And the Secretary of Defense overruled the Secre- 
tary of the Army in placing this strength. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Heezerr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratrman. Thank you very much. Mr. Bray, I think you 
are next ¢ 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, I have been very impressed with the work 
at Redstone Arsenal, which you mentioned earlier. In fact, I was 
on active duty when you visited down there, in December. 

Secretary brucker. Yes. 
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Mr, Bray, I think they accomplished great things because they 
had a team, instead of having it patchwork all over the country. 

ee after all, hindsight is better than foresight. The 
Department of Defense should have placed more reliance, more con- 
fidence and given Redstone, the whole outfit there, much greater 
responsibility in this missile program. I don’t know whether the 
Army was lacking in salesmanship to the Department of Defense or 
whether the Department of Defense had too great sales resistance. 

But one ahing that is worrying me now is more of a personnel 
problem involved rather than your missiles. We all know the Jupiter 
is going into production right away. That is a matter of knowledge. 
to have . But the Army today is the only 
place that has the trained personnel to operate those missiles. That 
is not just an idle thought, either, because you have been for 4 years 
operating Corporal and doing it very well. In addition to that, you 
have other activities at various installations. 

You don’t train a crew to fire a ballistic missile the size of the Cor- 
poral overnight. So we do have those. Yet, they are being given to 
the Air Force. 

Now, I am prejudiced in favor of the Army, having served there 
most of my adult life, but yet, I don’t intend for that selfishness to 
misguide my judgment. 

It doesn’t make much difference who gets the authority to fire them, 
but in my opinion, if they do give that to the Air Force exclusively, 
I believe you have a duty to do something to see that they have the 

ersonnel to fire them, and to get them om the Army men there. 
ecause it doesn’t take very long to train a good Corporal crew to be 
a good crew. 

Secretary Brucker. Redstone crew. 

Mr. Bray. The guidance system may be different, but there is great 
similarity in the handling of them. We do know that the Army has 
the only personnel that are trained. And they can’t be trained to- 
morrow. 

There again, practically every failure or difficulty that the Ameri- 
can Army has had, as well as the other services, has been in the mis- 
handling of personnel and not the mishandling of materiel. I am 
more paren about the people that handle those missiles today than 
I am in the missiles themselves. 

Secretary Brucker. I would just make this comment, Mr. Bray: 

The Army, of course, has been in the job of firing from the ground 
to the air, as antiaircraft artillery, and so on, for years and years, as 
you know, so they have the background and know-how, and _ they 
came into this field with the training in firing the long-range missile. 
Then came the Redstone, and they fired the 175- to 200-mile missiles. 
Now comes the Jupiter. The Army, of course, is ready to fire it, but the 
mission has been given to the Air Force, and we have been requested 
to train them to do it. ‘ . 

We have not only offered to train them, but we are going to give 
them space at Huntsville Arsenal—trainers to show them how to do 
it, and we are going to give them schooling there on that business of 
firing the long-range missile. 

Now, as to personnel, I think you are quite right. The country 
doesn’t care whether the Army or the Air Force fires it. But we 
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do care as to whether it is going to hit the target and whether these 
people know how to fire it. 
r. Bray. That is exactly what I am interested in. 

I am not blaming the Army for this, except maybe a lack of sales- 
manship. I don’t know, because I wasn’t that close to it. When I 
was down there, I asked, and so far there hasn’t been one thing done 
to train those people yet. I know the Army is willing to do it. If 
you start today, you can’t train those men to adequately operate 
that missile from the day they are going to go on the production line 
unless you have men that have already been trained. It is just 
beyond their capabilities. 

Secretary Brucker: They have to have at least a year of training 
to understand it, to do it. 

Mr. Bray. What I mean: you have to have men that have had 
basic training. I don’t mean that have fired a Jupiter missile, but 
today the only people that have the training—whether it is fortunate 
or unfortunate, it is still a fact that can’t be denied. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. That is merely a suggestion. There is something else 
along that same line: Two years ago, here, I recall we had to have 
a National Guard of 800,000 men. We were going to have to draft 
them, to help save America. Then finally, after 2 years of r 

rsonnel ideas, they got to the place where they had 400,000, which 

think is very realistic. Yet they are saying—I had a gentleman in 
yesterday from my own State who was telling me about this pro- 
gram, they will have soldiers that are not being used. Somebody, 
in my opinion, is fouling up badly. And in spite of my great affection 
for the Army, I think we ought to get somebody in personnel that 
thinks, oh, a few inches beyond their nose in their personnel problem. 

Things couldn’t have changed so much, when 2 years ago you had 
800,000 and now you can’t even use 400,000. 

Secretary Brucker. We can train 400,000. 

Mr. Bray. Which means, in my opinion, you are more than 200 
percent wrong today. 

Secretary Brucker. We can train every trainee that the Guard 
and the Army Reserve can send to us. It was on that basis that we 
recommended, you remember, a year ago—— 

Mr. Bray. He told me that you were turning down men, and he 
told me how many hundreds they had that were already in the 6- 
month program and you couldn’t take care of them, and he said next 
year they were going to have to—this man I was talking to was 
a very capable field officer. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Bray, I was going to say this: We have 
the capacity to train, but we haven’t the go-ahead to train at the sta- 
tions and the posts with the numbers of men and the amounts of 
money to do the job. The limitation comes in there. That is why we 
are limited as we are. 

Now, I quite agree with you that—the 400,000 for the Guard and 
300,000 for the Reserve, the Army Reserve, is a figure which was dis- 
cussed here at great length with this committee. You will remember 
that. 

Mr. Bray. I do. 
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Secretary Brucker. And we are very conscious of that, too. But 
on the other hand, we have certain figures that are set for us and certain 
money with regard to it. And of course when that is set, we are 
good soldiers and we move along with the program, and that is where 
we are. 

Mr. Bray. All right, Mr. Secretary. If Congress, in its wisdom 
or lack of wisdom, proceeds to give you the money to keep that strength 
at, what you said less than 6 months ago it was going to be kept, do 
you think you can do it ? 

Secretary Brucker. I would definitely say so. 

Mr. Bray. That is all. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Winstead. 

Mr, Winstxap. Mr. Secretary, if I understand you correctly, the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Army did not recommend the cut, but 
Secretary Wilson cut you back. 

What position did the Joint Chiefs of Staff take on this cut? I 
wonder if they recommended to Secretary Wilson a cut or just con- 
curred. in the cut or they had any voice in the cut ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. The situation there is this: The Joint Chiefs 
don’t get in on the actual dollar cut, recommending for or against. 
They get in on roles and missions and that military side of it. 

Now, I don’t know whether Mr. Wilson conferred with Admiral 
Radford, who was then the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, and/or 
other members of the Joint Chiefs or not. 

I know that the decision is that of Secretary Wilson to make him- 
self, and I doubt that the Joint Chiefs considered that matter. 

Mr. Wiysreap. The thing that worries me considerably : If I under- 
stood the testimony, Secretary Wilson testified here back in the early 
part of the year that the military budget had been cut just as low as 
it could be cut, and he expected to stand by the budget, and a few 
months later then world conditions improved such that apparently he, 
himself, saw fit to cut or reduce this program, which seems to me to 
be contrary to his testimony before this committee just a few months 
before that time. 

I was just wondering if he consulted with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
before he ordered the cuts. 

Secretary Brucker. Well, that is a matter that I wouldn’t know be- 
cause the Joint Chiefs 

Mr. Winsteap. How about the Secretaries, then, of the various 
services ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Beg pardon ? 

Mr. Winsreap. What about you Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, were you consulted before the cut was ordered ! 

Secretary Brucker. Oh, yes, we were told before the order or direc- 
tive actually went out that it was going to go out, and we were told 
it at least a week or two before the order went out, and the first order 
went out, to cut it 100,000, I think it was in August. The second order 
to cut it another 100,000 went out in September. 

Mr. Winsreap. You were just told, and not consulted or advised 
with, but just told the cuts would be put in effect ? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, in the sense that we met at our Armed 
Forces Policy Council and that matters are brought up and discussed 
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and that we have our say about it, I mean by that can raise any subject 
that we want. But the order is really when the discussion is through, 
and the Secretary of Defense is the man who makes the order. 

Mr. Winsteap. That isall. 

The CuarrMan. Now, members of the committee—— 

Mr. Secretary, I find nothing classified in your statement. Do you 
consider your statement classified 

Secretary Brucker. I do not consider it classified. 

The Cuatrman. I mean this statement [indicating]. 

Then it will be all right for Mr. Smart to hand your statement out 
to the press, is that right ? 

Secretary Brucker. It would. It would be all right. 

The Cuatrman. Now, members of the committee, the House will 
have up this afternoon or at noon the bill to increase the debt limita- 
tion, and I think that is such an important matter we should not sit 
this afternoon. So we will have to take a recess until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock, and ask the Secretary to return. And we will start 
with Mr. Wilson. 

But before we adjourn, since it has been raised, I want to point out 
to the members of the committee—and you can take this off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Pricr. Why don’t you want that on the record, Mr. Chairman / 

The CuatrMan. What did you say ? 

Mr. Price. Why don’t you want that in the record ? 

The Cuarrman. Oh, well, I am going to put it in at the right place. 

Don’t put this on the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Now, members of the committee, this has been a fine 
meeting. I want to compliment you, Mr. Secretary. It is a splendid 
statement. But this is an investigation. And we will ask you to come 
back tomorrow morning, you and the other members of your staff. 

We will take a recess until tomorrow morning, and we will go over 
and increase the debt limit. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, there is a secret statement at every mem- 
ber’s desk. I would ask them not to take it with them. We will pick 
it up and distribute it again tomorrow. 

The CoatrmMan. You pick up those statements. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Wednenisy: January 22, 1958.) 


Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
Com™MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, January 22, 1958. 

The committee convened at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of 
the committee, presiding. 

The Cuamman. Now let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The CuamrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. I left here yesterday under the impression that when I 
returned today I would be able to inquire of the Secretary about 
some matters. 

The Cuatrman. All right.. Iam going to make a statement about 
that right now. ; 
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The Secretary had to go this morning to the National Security 
Council. He asked to be relieved and I thought under the circum- 
stances he should be relieved, but he will be asked to come back and 
we will start with Mr. Wilson when he comes back and go around and 
let everyone continue the examination. 

Now members of the committee—Mr. Smart, who is the witness this 
morning ? 

Let there be order. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, General Lemnitzer, the Vice Chief of 
Staff, presently Acting Chief of Staff in General Taylor’s absence, 
will present the next two witnesses; General Beach, will describe for 
the committee the Army’s idea of the battlefield of the future, to- 

ther with its related missiles. He will be followed by General 

ley, Chief of Missiles in the Office of Research and Development, 
who will give you in greater detail the description of the missiles. It 
will be, I believe, helpful to the committee if you would permit both 
of those witnesses to complete their statements before questions. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General, you have any statement you want to make before you are 
examined ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. Just a very brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Lemnirzer. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
in our presentation this morning we shall follow the pattern which 
was requested in your letter of 10 January. As Mr. Smart has indi- 
cated and primarily to present a background against which to view 
the presentations by General Beach and General Daley, General Beach 
will start, as Mr. Smart has indicated, with a review of Soviet missiles 
and a brief discussion of the battlefield of the future. 

He will be followed by General Daley who will discuss in detail 
our missile program; that is, the Army’s missile program. 

Arrangements have also been made, Mr. Chairman, for other wit- 
nesses requested by the committee to appear at the committee’s direc- 
tion—Generals Gavin and Medaris, Dr. Martin and Dr. Wehrner 
von Braun, who is one of our leading scientists. 

Now, as a means of augmenting our oral presentations, we shall 
show several short films which I am sure will assist you and members 
of the committee in obtaining a better understanding of the missiles 
which are presently in or are becoming a part of the Army’s missile 
inventory. 

Now before beginning the presentation, I would just like to focus 
your attention on two very important points. The advent of nuclear 
weapons and means of delivering them under all conditions of 
weather, darkness, and any other conditions, has had a major impact 
upon warfare. 

If I were asked to sum up in a single word what this impact was, 
I would use the word “dispersion.” Nuclear weapons have forced us 
to disperse. We disperse men, we disperse units, and we disperse 
ships, aircraft, facilities, and, indeed, it would be advantageous to 
have some of our cities dispersed. 

The dispersion problem, however, has introduced into the Army 
particularly difficult problems. When you disperse, the problem of 
maintaining control and direction is greatly increased. The prob- 
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lems of leadership are also increased. Dispersion requires better 
communications and mobility. 

Now, I said dispersion of men, ships, all types of equipment and 
units, and so forth, but I don’t mean dispersion of effort. 

We must have the means to concentrate quickly, do a job, and 
disperse in order that we do not subject ourselves to atomic attack. 

he second item that I would like to emphasize is the fact that 
you will note, throughout our presentation this morning, that the 
Army’s concept of employing surface-to-surface missiles 1s based on 
a mobile concept. 

And, when I speak of mobility, I refer not only to the missiles 
themselves and the units that employ them, but the entire ground 
environment with which a missile unit operates. 

We feel very strongly that mobility provides us aeeanty the flexi- 
bility which is needed, and, most important of all, it enables missile 
units to provide the fire support required to accomplish the Army’s 
primary mission; that is, to conduct effectively sustained military 
operations on land. 

Now, I would like to present General Beach. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, may I just ask one question ? 

The CHamMan. Wait one minute, Mr. Price. 

Now, I will ask every member, have you any questions to address 
to the general now ? 

Mr. Price. I have just one that is not really a question. But you 
bring up a very important point. There is a growing misconception 
throughout the country. Is it because we are entering the era of nu- 
clear warfare that the need for manpower is diminishing, and this 
dispersal program or the idea of dispersion that the Army is studying 
and must be davelanell because of the new type of warfare ? 

Is it the consensus of military people that there will be need for 
more men or less men in wars of the future ? 

General Lemnrirzer. I think there is a divided opinion on that, Mr. 
Price, but, in my opinion, there is ample evidence that dispersion pro- 
duces a requirement for more men. When you disperse units and 
break them up into smaller segments, and when you disperse logistical 
installations, and you disperse aircraft and have to maintain them on 
a greater number of fields, you do not have quite the efficiency that 
you have when you consolidate those resources into a centralized 
operation. 

Mr. Price. I hope that is a point that will be developed, Mr. Chair- 
man, because there is a conception on part of many, and it is growing 
day by day, that you are going to enter an era of pushbutton warfare 
and, therefore, wars of the future are going to be fought by very few 
men. . 

The Cuarrman. We are certainly going to look into the proposition 
= ee tant warfare, because we can’t put all our eggs in one 
asket. 

Mr. Rivers. Could I make one observation, General Lemnitzer 

The CHarrman. Wait one minute. I was going around the board. 
I was going to start over here with Mr. Huddleston and every member 
of the committee. We are going to ask the general now some ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Huddleston ? 
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Mr. Huppiestron. General, does this plan of operation on the part 
of the Army—does that represent any kind of a radical departure 
from the Army war plans of the past, or is this merely a modification 
of it? 

General Lemnrrzer. Well, our plans follow the established princi- 
ples of war, which, I would say, have not been changed with the ad- 
vent of various types of modern weapons. Strategy, in general, has 
not changed substantially in order a great deal. But tactics and tech- 
niques have changed to meet the requirements of new weapons. 

Mr. Huppteston. You would say that this is not any radical de- 
parture from any concepts 

General Lemnirzer. I would not call it a radical departure. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Now, General, how is a change of this nature 
arrived at in the Department of the Army! Is there a staff meeting 
of some type in which possible changes to make the operation more 
efficient and more effective are discussed, or just how do you arrive 
at a change in the techniques and practices in the Army. 

General Lemnirzer. I would like to use a pentomic division as the 
example here. 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. Immediately following World War II, we 
analyzed the operations in all theaters of World War II; we con- 
ducted studies, maneuvers, and command-post exercises, and related 
them to the weapons that were coming along in our research program. 
And it took a decade of study, evaluation, and development of new 
weapons to arrive at the type of organization that we now have 
adopted for our new divisions—the pentomic division. 

Mr. Huppieston. How was the decision made or arrived at to 
change some particular detailed plan of action? The Chief of Staff 
doesn’t make that decision himself, does he? Just how is it arrived at ’ 

General Lemnirzer. Well, it takes a long while to develop. We 
use operational records. We use all of our entire school systems; 
that is, the faculty and students at our Army schools. There are 
studies within the staffs, not only in the Department of the Army, 
but in our overseas commands. It is a combination or consolidation 
of them all, which are put together and ultimately recommended by 
the Chief of Staff to the Secretary. 

Mr. Huppieston. He gets plenty of help, then, in reaching any 
decision on it. 

General Lemnitzer. Yes, indeed. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Reece, have you any questions ¢ 

Now, we are going around the board, members, and everybody wait 
for his turn. 

Mr. Reece. General, without regard to the ultimate need for man- 
power in the event of war, does there not arise the question that man- 
power can be made available and reasonably well trained within a 
reasonable period of time, whereas the missiles and the hardware to 
project them in the emplacements is something that requires a long 
period of time to develop and put into operation? Does that not 
constitute a substantial consideration with reference to the require- 
ments in these two aspects? So far as I am concerned, I am a foot 
soldier, or at one time was. [Laughter.] And, possibly, would be 
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looked upon as somebody that is prejudiced in favor of the Army. 
Does not that question arise, though, in maintaining our defense 
posture ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, I would say, from the research and de- 
velopmerit stage, as you will probably hear from General Daley, par- 
ticularly, you will see that it takes years. The Nike-Ajax program, 
I believe, was conceived about 1945, right at the closing stages of 
World War II. The Nike-Ajax came into our inventory in about 
1953. 

So, that took a lot longer than it would have required to train 
battalions to employ it. But our job, and one of the most difficult 
jobs that face us, is to bring hardware along, trained units, the sup- 
port and logistical facilities, the manuals, and get them all out at the 
same time. Because, if you have a missile and you don’t have anyone 
to operate it, you have lost a lot of time. 

Mr. Reece. I was very much impressed with, I believe it was Mr. 
Hess’, or one of the gentlemen on my left—the questions he pro- 
pounded to the Secretary yesterday about the importance of bring- 
ing along the trained personnel to operate the facilities to which you 
are referring. 

{ think that is vitally important. 

But that falls in a different category, does it not, from maintain- 
ing a great mass of soldiers and having them in being all the time? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, it all depends on what you call a great 
mass of soldiers, Mr. Reece. 

I feel that the training aspect is one of the key factors in readi- 
ness. 

We have had a slightly different situation in the past with respect 
to training. We have had time to train in the past. We have had 
to hurry it up under the circumstances in World Wars I and Il. We 
feel that it is much more important now to have trained units avail- 
able or in the case of our National Guard and Reserves, that they are 
trained divisions. That is, that they have had the training and they 
are equipped and they can operate quickly after an emergency hap- 
pens, and not take months and months to get them into service. 

Mr. Reece. Now, I am not suggesting that I am against maintain- 
ing an adequate army in all phases. Iam. ‘ 

But should we run any risk of placing all undue emphasis on the 
technical aspects of our defense ? 

General Lemnirzer. I think I see what you mean. 

Mr. Reece. I am having in mind particularly the discussion that 
the Secretary and previously Secretary Quarles had before the com- 
mittee with reference to the Jupiter. 

Now, as I understand from the testimony, the test phases are 
pretty well completed. While there be additional tests, of course, 
as you go along, still I believe the Secretary or someone interposed 
during the Secretary’s testimony that it would probably be ——— at 
the best before the Jupiter-C would be available in quantity. That 
indicates the length of time required, without regard to the research 
and development aspects of it, does it not ? 

General Lemnrrzer. Yes. I would, however, like to correct one 
statement. The Jupiter-C is not the operational missile. That is 
just the Jupiter, as you will observe from the film which we will 
show. But I get your point. 
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Finishing a research and development stage is still a long way 
from having units equipped with them. You have then to go into 
your production stage, which takes a considerable amount of time. 

Mr. Reece. Somewhere along the line I wanted to ask a question: 
What is the mission of the Jupiter? 

General Lemwnrrzer. It is an intermediate range ballistic missile, 
the operational responsibility for which has been assigned to the 
Air Force. It is a strategic weapon to be fired at strategic targets, 
not unlike those that the Strategic Air Command would normally 
attack. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Reece. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lankford ? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I am a little at sea as to our manpower in the Army right 
now, and I would like to make a statement to see if it is correct. 

As I understand it, at the present time we have 15 divisions. At 
the end of fiscal 1958 we will have 14 divisions, active divisions. 
Sometime during 1959 under the present plans an additional division 
will be deactivated, leaving us at the end of 1959 with.13 divisions; 
is that correct ? 

General Lemnrirzer. Not quite, sir. 

I have the information, which I can present, which will bring that 
right up to date. 

At the end of 1957, fiscal 1957, last June 30, we had 18 divisions. 
During this present fiscal year we have inactivated three divisions— 
the ist Armored Division in December, the 2d Infantry Division in 
December, and the 24th Division, which was in Korea, or which—yes, 
in Korea and has now been redesignated the Ist Cavalry Division— 
was also deactivated in October. So at the end of this fiscal year, 1958, 
we will have 15 divisions. 

The 1959 budget which you gentlemen will consider provides for 14 
divisions. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. At the end of 1959, fiscal year. 

General Lemnirzer. At the end of 1959, that is correct. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Now, sir, how many—there has been a great deal 
of talk about pentomic divisions. How many of those divisions have 
been reorganized on the lines of the pentomic division ? 

General Lemnirzer. All of the infantry and airborne divisions have 
been organized on the pentomic division. The Armored Division is 
not quite organized on pentomic lines, but similar lines. But as a 
general answer, they have all completed their reorganization. 

a Lanx«rorp. All 15 divisions have completed their reorganiza- 
tion { 

Genreal Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Now, sir, where was the decision made with respect 
to cutting down the Reserve forces by 10 percent ? 

General Lemnirzer. I don’t know where the decision was made. I 
know what the Army is directed to do by the Department of Defense. 
And as indicated by the Secretary yesterday, a 10 percent reduction 
of our Army Reserve Forces has been directed as guidelines for the 
preparation of our 1959 budget. 
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Mr. Lanxrorp. But you don’t know where that decision was made ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, it was made in the Department of De- 
fense, and the Secretary of Defense is the one who has issued the in- 
structions. But just where the decision was made, I do not know. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. I think this, members of the committee. While I 
want everybody to ask any questions they want to, I think a great 
many of these questions will be answered by the general who is going 
to testify right now. 

General Lemnirzer. I am sure that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Notwithstanding that, I am) going to ask any 
member if he has any questions to propound to you, to do so now. 

Mrs. St. George, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. One question. "Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Lemnitzer, we touched just now on the National Guard 
training. Now, surely the training of the National Guard at the 
present time is not adequate to fit them to handle these very highly 
complex missiles, is it? Won’t we have to either radically change 
that training or else use the guard for an entirely different type of 
work ? 

General Lemnirzer. We are planning at the present time to move 
certain National Guard units into the surface-to-air missile activity 
in the defense of our cities in the continental United States. 

That will require a high state of training. 

Mrs. St. Groraz. Well, in other words, a very different type of 
training to what they have at the present time ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, for those antiaircraft units, that is 
correct, 

Mrs. St. Gzorcr. The National Guard training I would say is very 
inadequate for this kind of work. They are going to have to go 
into very intensive training to fit them into this; isn’t that correct? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes; particularly for those divisions that are 
organized on pentomic lines. We also hope to organize our Reserve 
and National Guard divisions along pentomic lines area as quickly 
as wecan. But we are limited by what is known as paid drill strength. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Exactl 

General Lemnrrzer. Paid drill strength determines the number 
that we can train. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. That will pose quite a problem for you, won’t it? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes; it does. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. That is something we are going to have to look 
into. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

The Carman. Mr. Osmers? 

Mr. Osmers. Along the lines of the questions that Mrs. St. George 
has asked, I was wondering whether General Lemnitzer would care 
to tell the committee about the type of personnel he envisions to 
man these missile battalions? 

Now, could draftees in a 2-year period of training and service be 
sufficiently trained to be effective in a missile operation ? 
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General Lemnitzer. Well, I would like to answer that question, 
Mr. Osmers, but before doing so I would like for the committee to 
see the presentation of the missiles first. 

Mr. Osmgrs. All right. 

General Lemnrrzer. I think that that would—— 

Mr. Arenps. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Osmers. Surely. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, may I ask when General Beach is 
giving us his presentation, whether General Lemnitzer will be here 
also to answer any questions that come up ? 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes. 

General Lemnrirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I had some other questions about air- 
lift capability, but I will suspend for the present. 

The CHarrman. Does any member now want to ask any other 
questions ? 

Mr. Hésert. May I ask one question ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Hesert. General, in the preparation of the budget for fiscal 
year 1959, was that budget prepared under the secretaryship of Mr. 
Wilson or Mr. McElroy? 

General Lemniizer. Both, sir. 

Mr. Heserr. I am trying 

General Lemnirzer. It was started in August—the budget prepa- 
ration begins in the late summer and is completed in early De- 
cember. 

Mr. Hisertr. I am trying to pinpoint this 

General Lemnirzer. It covers both areas, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. You may not be qualified to answer the question, but 
I want to pinpoint what I am driving at. 

Was the decision made on the cutback of your divisions by Mr. 
Wilson or Mr. McElroy ? 

General Lewnrirzer. Are you talking about reduction from the 15 
to 14 divisions? 

Mr. Héserr. That is correct; in the 1959 budget? Was that be- 
fore Mr. McElroy 

General Lemnirzer. That particular decision was not stated in 
terms of a cutback in divisions, but the result comes about in this 
way. We are given a manpower ceiling and we are given certain 
dollar ceilings. The Army staff is confronted then with the prob- 
lem of getting the most effective combat army, considering our mis- 
sions of keeping certain army forces in Asia and Europe, and pro- 
viding support for mobilization and so on. 

The staff came up with the best organization, the best structure 
as we call it in our lingo—14 divisions—which was all we could 
squeeze of: the manpower allocated to us for fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Hésertr. Well, that is correct. 

Who made the decision? That is all I want to know. Was it 
Mr. Wilson or Mr. McElroy? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, the manpower ceiling came from the 
Department of Defense. The decision on how many divisions that 
we can get out of there to maintain the best organization 


Mr. Heévert. Well 
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General Lemnrrzer. Is the Secretary of the Army’s, on the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Héserr. Let’s stop going around in circles. 

Who set the ceiling for the money ? 

Of course the money controls it. 

General Lemnrirzer. The Department of Defense. 

Mr. Hépert. Mr. Wilson or Mr. McElroy did it? It is a simple 
question. ; 

General Lemnirzer. Well, I don’t know, because—— 

Mr. Héserr. You don’t know. All right. That is all. 

General Lemnirzer. It was made in the Department of Defense. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you very much. 

Any other member any questions ¢ 

(Chorus of “Mr. Chairman ¢”) 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. General, the artillery has always been a branch or arm 
of the ground forces; is that not right? 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, it would appear that the Air Force is to take 
over the authority for the operational responsibility for the IRBM. 
It has been assigned to the Air Force. 

Yesterday, when Secretary Brucker was in here, he said the Air 
Force was now calling upon the ground forces to furnish the men to 
establish the bases and instruct the Air Force in operation of firing, 
and so forth, along artillery lines. 

In view of the fact that the Army has had, that is the ground 
forces have had, these years of experience and technique in particu- 
lar ground-force operations, how is it the IRBM was turned over, 
that. is the operational responsibility was turned over, to the Air 
Force? Which to me is a duplication of facilities. We have the 
facilities now with the ground forces. It is on the ground. How is it 
that this operational responsibility has been turned over for the IRBM 
to the Air Force? 

Do you think this—this is a general question—the Air Force can 
employ these weapons more effectively than the Army, in view of the 
past experience of the Army in artillery? What is your opinion on 
that whole question. 

General Lemnirzer. Well 

Mr. Gavin. And who is responsible for making the decision for 
turning over the operational responsibility to the Air Force ¢ 

General Lemntrzer. Well, to get at the root of the question, Mr. 
Gavin, the Secretary’s statement was based on this chain of cireum- 
stances. The decision was made assigning the IRBM operational 
responsibility to the Air Force. 

It is true that the Army is presently engaged in preparing to put 
the Redstone into the field Army. Actually, it is going into Europe. 
It is going to Europe this year. The Army therefore has had experi- 
ence in developing units that employ missiles of this type, of which 
the Jupiter and Thor are very similar type missiles. 

In the interest of the earliest possible deployment of those inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles, the Army is cooperating with the Air 
Force and lending every assistance to the training of their personnel 
so that they can employ these missiles at an early date. 
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Ultimately, however, as the Air Force achieves this eapability we 
do not anticipate Army personnel staying in with Air Force units. 
We are only providing training assistance and support until such time 
as they can deploy them. We are anxious to have that happen as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, why—it is a ground force operation. Who is 
responsible for reaching the decision to turn ove1 operational respon- 
sibility of these missiles to the Air Force? In your estimation, isn't 
it a ground force operation ? 

General Lemnirtzer. I was not here when the decision was made, 
Mr. Gavin. 

I can only refer you to the memorandum of November 26, 1956, 
which assigned these operational responsibilities. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you think it is a good assignment under the cir- 
cumstances, with the past experience of the ground forces, to turn 
this operational responsibility over to the Air Force! Don’t answer 
the question if you don’t want to. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes; I will answer the question, 

We are a part of a military organization. We present our case to 
the proper authority. 

r. Gavin. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, I presume. 

General Lemnirzer. We present it to the Joint Chiefs of Staff or 
the Secretary of Defense. And I understand, although I wasn’t here 
at that time and I am speaking only from what information I gained 
since I returned from the Far East, the Army vigorously presented 
its case to proper authority. Decision was then made by that proper 
authority. And I think as General Taylor has said both before con- 
gressional committees and publicly, when a decision is made, the dis- 
cussion phase ends, as it has to, indeed, in every military organization. 

And when that decision is made, we are good soldiers and we carry 
out the decision. It is no different with a division in the field against 
the enemy. Where you are given a mission, you ask for certain things 
to assist you in carrying out that mission, but just because you don’t 
get everything you ask for you don’t leave the field. You do the best 
you can with what you have. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, do you believe it is a duplication of operations, to 
have both services in on the ground force operation of this kind ? 

General Lemntrzer. Well, it is not entirely a ground force opera- 
tion. The Air Force have been supporting us, both with strategic 
weapons and with their tactical weapons for some time. 

Mr. Gavin. I have one more question. 

General Lemnrrzer. I was not here—I can’t discuss what happened 
with respect to the decision on giving the operational responsibility 
of the IRBM—the Jupiter and the Thor—to the Air Force. 

Mr. Gavin. It would be interesting to know why it is given. That 
is the reason I am asking the question. 

The CHarmman. Now—— 

Mr. Gavin. I had one more brief question. 

The Cuamman. Wait one minute. Mr. Gavin is asking questions, 
Go ahead, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. In the event of a brush war or a local aggression and 
it was necessary to airlift a great number of troops, we will say 50,000, 
do you think there is sufficient airlift existing to satisfy the Army’s 
requirements to move, say, 50,000 or 100,000 troops ? 
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General Lemnrrzer. No simple answer can be given to that ques- 
tion, Mr. Gavin, and for this reason. In event of war, general or lim- 
ited war, there are several important customers for our available air- 
lift. And furthermore, our airlift is distributed all over the world, 

Now, when we put in a requirement to lift a division from one 
place to the other for the purposes that you indicate, we are com- 
peting for airlift that is also in demand by, for instance, the Strategic 
Air Command, the Tactical Air Command, and other competitors. 

I can only answer the question that on the basis that if all of the 
airlift was available and it is allotted to us by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, who make the recommendations on the allocations, and de- 
pending upon the number of people that had to be moved and where 
they had to be moved, then you can get the answer. 

But unless you have the assumptions upon which to base such an 
answer, you can’t give a simple answer to that question. 

Mr, Gavin. That would be a responsibility of the Department of 
the Air Force, the airlifting of troops, is that not right? 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

The Army does not control its own airlift. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, Mr. Chairman, the point I am trying to make: 
There are so many fields where the Air Force has so many responsi- 
bilities, that why they want to get into a ground force operational 
nt instead of looking after air operations, I just can’t under- 
stand. 

The Caamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gavin. 

I am going to ask again, has any member a question to propound 
to the general now? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr, Harpy. General, to follow up on the question that was started 
by Mr. Price, pursued by Mr. Lankford, and Mr. Hébert, I would 
like to inquire as to when did the Army learn of the planned per- 
sonnel ceilings for fiscal year 1959 ? 

General Lemnirzer, [ can’t give you the exact date without re- 
ferring to my staff. , 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t care where you get it. 

General Lemnirzer. It came in the form of a directive I would 
nr rey gues it was late August or September. 

r. Harpy. Late August or September. 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Then, very clearly, that was under the time when Mr. 
Wilson was Secretary of Defense. 

General Lemnirzer. Secretary Wilson was Secretary of Defense at 
that time. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

General Lemnirzer. There have, however, been several modifi- 
cations made in the original guidance which has been given to the 
Department of the Army. 

Mr. Harpy. What does that mean ? 

General Lemnirzer. That means, for example, that under the first 
directive so far as manpower was concerned that the Army had was 
an 850,000-man ceiling which was increased, about the Ist of De- 
cember or late November, to 870,000. 
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Mr. Harpy. Where does it stand now ? 

General Lemnirzer. 870,000. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, I thought we had 900,000, when Mr. Brucker 
was talking. 

General Lemnirzer. No; he was talking about the number that we 
actually have now, and also about the number we will have at the 
end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Harpy. Well 

General Lemnirzex. The other 

Mr. Harpy. I am not concerned with personalities. I am trying 
to get some time fixed and trying to see what was done when that 
information was presented. Now, what did the Chief of Staff, or 
you as his deputy, do when you learned that the strength was being 
reduced for 1959? 

General Lemnirzer. We had our hearing on this particular prob- 
lem. We presented the need for a larger number. And as I indi- 
cated 

Mr. Harpy. Did you initiate a protest ? 

General Lemnirzer. What is that ? 

Mr. Harpy. Did the Chief of Staff of the Army initiate a protest 
and contend that that figure was too low for safety ? 

General Lemnirzer. Both the Chief of Staff and the Secretary. 

Mr. Harpy. To what forum was that presented ? 

General Lemnirzer. To the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Harpy. By the Secretary of the Army ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. To the Secretary of Defense and his staff. 

Mr. Harpy. And his staff 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Did it go through the Joint Chiefs? 

General Lemnirzer. No; that did not go through the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Mr. Wirson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Harpy. Can you approximate the date on which that was 
done ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. I can’t offhand, but I can provide the infor- 
mation for the committee. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, there is just one other question that comes up 
in connection with this observation, and this is what I was trying 
to develop; whether the Secretary of Defense, personally, had a hand 
in fixing the level of Army personnel ? 

And, from this conclusion, the conclusion is inescapable that he, 
personally, did. Is that a fact? 

General Lemntrzer. Yes; I would say that the final ceiling that 
we have—that is, 870,000—fixed for fiscal 1959 was finally approved 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Harpy. Was fixed by the Secretary of Defense, was it not? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. All right; thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Wilson ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. General Lemnitzer, in addition to manpower ceilings, 
you mentioned dollar ceilings in connection with the manpower levels. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Witson. Now, certainly, dollar ceilings have something to do 
with the amount of money that the Congress appropriates. I think 
Mr. Wilson is being a whipping—getting to be a whipping boy in this 
particular committee for taking a responsibility for some actions that 
Congress itself deserves to take responsibility for. Did the limitations 
on the budget that the Congress put in the last fiscal year have any- 
thing to do with the manpower levels? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Witson. All right. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Doytx. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 

The CuarrmMan. Wait oneminute. We want to get 

Mr. Bray. I asked several questions yesterday of the Secretary, 
generally, as to personnel problems. I am not going into that, to 
repeat the question, because of the time element. There are two ques- 
tions I would like to ask you. The fact that the Russians have a 
great many more divisions in number, that in itself isn’t an overwhelm- 
ing yardstick as to their strength, is it ? 

General Lemnitzer. Not entirely; no, because our strength—our 
overall strength is based on our present policy of collective security. 

Mr. Bray. One thing I did want to bring out was that what we 
call our division slice in the United States Army is considerably 
larger than it is in the Russian Army, isn’t it ? 

Ganiteal Lemnitzer. Yes. However, I don’t know whether the 
Russians ever have such a term as a division slice. 

Mr. Bray. I mean what is the Russian strength in numbers, and 
not in divisions? 

I believe it was stated at 175 divisions. 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. They have roughly 2 million in the Army; is that right? 

General Lemnirzer. I think that is the order of magnitude; yes. 

Mr. Bray. 2 million. They have somewhat more than twice as 
many as we do. We have less than 900,000 now, I believe you stated. 

General Lemnirzer. About 900,000, 

Mr. Bray. That would be, then, roughly 64,000 for a division slice. 
I know that is not a fair representation, but what I am getting at is: 
While they have better than 10 times as many divisions, or 11 times 
as many divisions, they only have a little more than 2 times the num- 
ber of troops. 

General Lemnirzer. Their problem, Mr. Bray, is considerably dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. Bray. I am not 

General Lemnirzer. Than our problem. 

Mr. Bray. I am aware of that, General. I mean what I am saying 
is in no way critical. But I believe you have to take into considera- 
tion not only the number of divisions but the number of men, together 
with other factors, to arrive at a fair evaluation, for a fair compari- 
son of the strength of the two armies. 

General Lemnitzer. Well, I am always concerned about the arith- 
metic comparison of strengths, solely on the basis of arithmetic. The 
free world has, as Secretary Brucker pointed out yesterday, well over 
200 divisions that we are supporting in one manner or another, with 
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training or with equipment. Divisions are effective depending on 
their location and how quickly you can move them. 

The Russians will be working on interior lines. We hope that, if 
we had to employ our forces, we would not employ them in the United 
States but overseas: That requires long lines of communication. 
Our problem is completely different than that of the Russian and the 
satellite forces. 

Mr. Bray. Do you believe, General, that, considering the strength 
in men and materiel that we have, we do have a good defense organ- 
ization to properly utilize our strength, both personnal and material ? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes; we do. But, as you will hear from Gen- 
eral Beach, the Russians have gone a long way toward modernizing 
their forces, and they are working very hard and fast on it. This is 
one area where we are pressing for improvement, in the United 
States Army. 

Mr. Bray. I think everything should be done to see that it is mod- 
ernized to the greatest extent. But I was directing these questions as 
to the personnel strength. If they have 175 divisions and we had 14, 
it looked as though it was utterly hopeless and impossible for us to 
do anything, if that was the only guide as to relative strength. 

General Lemnrrzer. I quite agree. Because, as I said, our policy 
is based upon collective security of the free world, and I would just 
cite my own recent command in Korea. 

I was commander in chief of the United Nations Command. My 
forces were deployed along that 155-mile front, on which there 1s 
only a suspended war. There is an armistice, but I prefer to refer 
to it as a suspended war. We had 23 divisions—2 American and 21 
Korean divisions. I consider that the strength along that front 
was necessary and is an indication of the type of security which we 
have in Europe under NATO, in the Middle East under the Baghdad 
Pact, and in southeast Asia in SEATO. 

Mr. Bray. I was in Korea last summer, and I was very much im- 
pressed by what I saw. But I also wonder about the advisability of 
withdrawing of those troops, deactivating them until some- 
thing else is done to take their place. I am not critical about the 
matter, but I can’t help but wonder about the advisability of it. Is 
there anything you would care to say about it? I mean, if there is 
a decision that has been made, there is nothing you can do about it. 
But is there anything you can add ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, having been responsible for that front, 
it caused me some concern. Because a security problem always stems 
from the enemy threat. That is the basis for the size of your forces 
and the quality of your forces. The enemy threat there hasn’t dimin- 
ished in my opinion. 

Mr. Bray. On the contrary, hasn’t it increased ? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. In strength? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes; you are quite right. 

They have reequipped their forces, in violation of the armistice 
agreement. 

Mr. Bray. Has there been a firm commitment made, firm decision 
made on the part of the Department of Defense as to the deactiva- 
tion of troops in the Korean Army, the ROC Army ? 
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General LemnNirzer. That number is not a fixed figure, Mr. Bray. 
There has been an effort to reduce the size of the Korean forces, 
that is correct. It hasn’t been worked out in its entire detail yet. 

Mr. Bray. I heard a great deal about that, both from American 
officers and Korean officers, this sumer. Just hearing their side of 
it, it seemed to me like it was an error in judgment. Of course, I 
want to say further that I didn’t hear the other side. But I think 
it is something that ought to be looked into very carefully. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bray. 

Does any other member of the committee desire to ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Dorr. May I ask a question? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dorie. Following Mr. Hardy’s question to you about the fact 
that the Secretary of Defense ultimately fixed the personnel level 
of the Army, what was the request by the Army for a personnel ceil- 
ing at that time? You mentioned 870,000. What was the Army’s 

uest, more or less than that? 
eneral Lemnirzer. It was more than that, sir. 

It was 925,000—it was initially 929,000—it was ultimately shaved 
down to 925,000. 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you. 

Now, one more question, Taking into account the fact that we are 
in process of developing missiles and having not arrived at a satis- 
factory development yet on many of them, does the Army have sufli- 
cient personnel, officers or otherwise, trained to expertly train the 
division personnel in the handling of the missiles ? 

General Lemnirzer. I understand. 

Mr. Dorie, You understand what I am getting at? 

General Lemntrzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. Are you ready to handle it immediately ? 

General LemNrrzer. We are bringing our trained personnel along 
with our missiles programs. 

We have trained over 50,000 missiliers to date. 

Mr. Doyte. In the Army? 

General Lemnirzer. In the Army. 

Mr, Doyte. 50,000. 

General Lemnirzer. 50,000. And that rate of training is building 
up as the missiles come into our inventory—those that you will see 
here this morning. 

Mr, Doyte. Al right. 

The Cuarman, Now members of the committee—— 

Mr. Mitter. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitirer. In World War I, General, it took about a year to 
train a triangular division; is that right? 

General Lemnirzrer. That is what I understand, sir. I was not 
speaking from personal knowledge on that one. 

Mr. Miter. In World War IT, how long did it take you to train 
a triangular division or get it battle ready, from scratch ? 

General Lemnrrzer, I prefer to answer that this way. 

The first divisions that were trained literally from scratch en- 
tered combat for the first time in Italy—the 85th and the 88th divi- 
sions—they entered combat on May 11, 1944. 
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Mr. Mrixer. Three years. 

General Lemnirzer. They may have been ready before that, but 
that was the day that those two divisions entered combat, 

Mr. Mixxer. About how long do you think it took to train them, 
that is, to get the division ready for combat? 

There are other things that held them back from going into combat. 

General Lemnirzer. I believe the length of time varied with al- 
most every division. I would say at least a year. 

Mr. Miuurr. How long is it going.to take us to put a pentomic divi- 
sion together and get it battle ready from scratch ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, my guess would be that it would be no 
less than that. 

Mr. Murase. In respect to the Army Reserve, are we training peo- 

le in Army Reserve units for active combat? Because many of the 
tve units that I have seen, have come into contact with, are mili- 
tary police or occupational troops, or troops set up for military gov- 
ernment, and that sort of thing. Or are we going to train these 
people as pentomic troops for combat ? 
neral Lemnirzer. It covers the entire range of Army activity, 
from military government right through to the combat soldier. 

The CuHairman. Now, thank you very much, General. 

Now, members of the committee, the general, as you all know, is 
Acting Chief of Staff of the Army. 

General, you can see from the questions how anxious this committee 
is to get full information from you, as the top military man. in the 
country today so far as the Army is cnctanan. And you will have 
to come back. We are all loaded with questions. 

General Lemnrrzpr. All right, sir. 

The CuamrmMan. We have a great many questions. We are deeply 
concerned. 

But as to the time now, we set up our program this morning to 
have General Beach talk to us in regard to Soviet missiles and the 
battlefield of the future, and it will require 25 or 30 minutes for the 
general to present it. 

We want you here tomorrow because we have a great many ques- 
tions to ask you. 

General Lemnirzer. I will stay right through this presentation. 

The Cuamman. Now, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. There is a classified statement on each member’s desk 
that General Beach is going to follow, and he will be immediately 
followed by General Daley. 

The Cuatrman. Then you will take back these statements after the 
hearing. 

Mr, Arenpbs. We turn them back ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, those statements will have to be picked up. They 
are all distributed by number. 

The Cuarrman. By number? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, every one. I’ve your number. [Laughter.] 

The Cuatrman. Proceed, General. 

General Bracu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
purpose of this briefing is to give a concept of the battlefield of the 
future with emphasis on the role of missiles. 
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The Rockefeller report has ably pointed out (pt. V) that— 


against a nuclear power we must always be prepared to fight a limited nuclear 
war. Even when we decide to use conventional weapons, we would not dare to 
do so without a nuclear establishment ready at hand. And in a war in which 
the U. 8. S. R. is a direct participant, nuclear weapons will have to be used 
almost of necessity * * *. In their absence the Soviet Union will have the choice 
of seeking to prevail with its preponderant ground army or to introduce nuclear 
weapons at a moment of maximum difficulty for us. 

It is in this framework that the Army’s concept of our national 
need for a flexible spectrum of atomic-nonatomic weapons systems and 
units trained and equipped to live and fight on the ground has been 
developed. I will now present a concept of a battlefield in Europe 
as it is likely to appear in the future. 

This overlay tintlontes how the United States stands as compared 
with the Soviet missile capability. The two blank areas show the 
critical deficiency in the United States ballistic missile family. How- 
ever, as you have just been told, the Army has received just recently 
authority to develop a missile with improved characteristics over 
those of the current Redstone. Even in the 125 to 200 mile range the 
Soviet missile was developed years before the Army’s Redstone. 

Chart 2: - ——. 

Chart 3: Concrete evidence of the Soviet missile posture was 
demonstrated in the November 7, 1957, Moscow Parade. This pic- 
ture shows the Soviet surface-to-air missile which is comparable to 
our Nike-Ajax, now guarding our cities. It is obviously a mobile 
system suitable for defense of a mobile ar my. 

Chart 4: This picture shows their 100-mile missile mounted on a 
tank chassis. It is also mobile. 

Chart 5: This picture shows their 350-mile missile. Again the 
mobility is apparent. We have no pictures of their 700-mile missile 
or their IRBM. 

Due to the advent of the atomic weapon, the battlefield of the 
future has changed considerably from that known in World War II. 
First, we cannot maintain a continuous frontline blocking every pos- 
sible avenue for enemy penetration of our position. To do so would 
provide lucrative targets which could be easily located for enemy 
atomic weapons. Secondly, we cannot afford to concentrate to the 
rear of the line of contact for the same reason. Thus we are forced 
to disperse our troops in relatively small groups with enough dis- 
tance between the groups so that no profitable targets are offered. 
This dispersion means the occupation of a much greater area than 
heretofore. The density of troops in the forward area will be con- 
siderably reduced while the requirement for reserves and for tech- 
nical and logistical support from the rear areas including the com- 
munication zone will be increased. 

Chart 6: This chart indicates schematically the area occupied by 
the future field army. The area occupied by the army is bounded 
by 4 X’s; those occupied by the corps by 3 X’s; those by divisions by 
2 X’s. The enemy on this chart is to your right. This army area 

can be up to 300 miles in width and up to 500 miles in depth. This 
compares with the area occupied by a field army in World War II 
as shown on this overlay, drawn to the same scale. 
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It is evident from this schematic picture that changes in the Army’s 
requirements for materiel are necessary. In order to control these 
widely dispersed units improved communications are needed. This 
need is being fulfilled. Secondly, a high order of mobility is re- 
quired. Units must move quickly to defeat forces penetrating the 
open defenses. They must concentrate rapidly for an attack and then 
disperse again after reaching the objective but before counterfire can 
be brought to bear on them. This requirement is being met by im- 
proved land vehicles, light aircraft, and helicopters. Finally, and of 
perhaps greatest importance, long-ranging firepower is needed. We 
need weapons which can employ atomic warheads efficiently, which 
have the mobility to move with the combat troops, and with suflicient 
range to cover the expanded battle area. Our missiles have been de- 
veloped to meet these requirements. 

Implicit in the requirement for long-range firepower is our require- 
ment for long-range target acquisition. At present, we have ground- 
based radars and sound and flash ranging equipment which permit us 
to locate enemy missile units after they have fired. We are develop- 
ing small, fast drones to carry automatic cameras, television equip- 
ment, radar, or infrared devices. These drones are so small that 
their detection by radar will pose a considerable problem to the 
enemy. With them, we hope to locate enemy missile units before they 
ean fire. Of course we will still make maximum use of the recon- 
naissance available from manned aircraft. 

Chart 7, with Overlay: I would now like to take one small part 
of this total area—the division area which is bounded by the lines with 
the two X’s—and project it onto a map in Western Europe, which is 
of different scale. The area on this map bounded by the two X’s 
covers the same area as is shown on the schematic overlay. Within 
this division area battle groups, which are marked by the blobs with 
the three straight lines, which correspond to the World War II regi- 
ments, will be disposed generally, as indicated, but with no fixed pat- 
tern. They will have the capability of moving quickly from one point 
to another within this large area while maintaining surveillance of the 
areas between the groups. Within this area will be the following mis- 
siles, models of which are being displayed on this table. These mod- 
els are all to the same scale—one-twentieth of actual size. 

Model 1: First, the special purpose antitank Dart—with a non- 
atomic warhead. 

Model 2: The Little John—a free rocket carrying either atomic or 
nonatomic warheads. 

Model 3: The Honest John—also a free rocket with either atomic 
or nonatomic warheads. 

Model 4: The Lacrosse—a highly accurate guided missile which 
supports the division. 

The zone of enemy territory which can be covered by these weapons 
is indicated by this overlay in the colored area, You will note that 
these weapons will not cover the entire zone of an opposing division 
if it is deployed on the same basis as our division. Supporting weap- 
ons from the rear are required. 

Chart 8: Let us now look at a corps, bounded by the lines with three 
X’s, deployed in this same area but on a map of reduced scale. The 
division you have just seen is shown occupying the same terrain as on 
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the previous map. Other divisions would be similarly deployed 
throughout the corps area. 

Model 5: In addition to the missiles I have discussed, the corps 
will have the Corporal or Sergeant (model 6), depending —_ what 

int in time we are discussing, The added range of 75 miles of the 
Cor oral gives us the additional coverage shown here on this next 
overlay. Again supporting fires are required if the entire opposing 
corps zone is to be covered. I would like to emphasize that corps 
weapons frequently are deployed as shown on this chart within the 
area of the forward division areas. In this example, the launching 
positions are in the forward part of the area. 

I would like to show you the next chart and overlay the areas, as 
they are here, in order to get the range shown, the coverage of enemy 
territory. 

Chart 9: Now, moving back further from the area, we can see a 
field army deployed in this same region. This area is again expanded 
and the range required of our weapons increased. This is the same 
area on this map as shown in a previous map. At this level the 

Redstone is added to the firepower family. The 175-mile range of 
our current Redstone will give us coverage as shown on this overlay. 
Note that this falls far short of covering an opposing army area 
while at the same time the Soviet Army does have missiles capable 
of reaching us. A moderate increase in the range of our current 
Redstone missile could give this additional coverage. 

Mr. Huppieston. It increases that? 

General Bracu. This particular coverage happens to be about 500 
miles, 

Mr. Huppieston. That would be a 500-mile range missile, that next 
overlay ? 

General Bracu. That is right. This is the coverage required to 
cover that, A 500-mile missile would give us that coverage. 

Mr. Rivers. That would be the Pershing ? 

General Bracu. We don’t know. The Pershing is a move into a 
better coverage than Redstone. Whether it will go 500 miles or not 
has not been determined. 

The CuarrMaNn. Go ahead, General. 

General Bracu. I didn’t understand you. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead. Proceed, 

General Bracu. What I have shown is the range required to cover 
the entire hostile enemy area. He is disposed the same as we are. 

I would like to show also what a midrange missile of this range, 
located in an inaccessible region, such as the mountains of northern 
Italy—the coverage it could provide from the flank. 

From these maps and range fans, I believe it is apparent, while 
all of the missiles I have discussed are under Army control, consid- 
ering the size of the battlefield and the rapidity of movement of 
Army units therein, the Army commander must have the means 
immediately at his control to influence the battle. He does this by 
using the firepower of the foregoing missiles under his direct 
command. 

Thus far I have only discussed surface-to-surface missiles for the 
sake of continuity in the presentation. However, a discussion of the 
battlefield would not be complete without including the air defense 
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of the area. In the corps and army area we will find the Hawk to 


combat low level attacks ———- ———. This is the only missile being 
developed to combat the low level air threat. Also there will be N ike- 
Hercules with a high altitude capability ———- ———. With six 


Nike-Hercules battalions in position in the army area, the air defense 
coverage against air supported missiles and manned aircraft is as 
indicated on this overlay. Similar units to be provided through the 
military assistance program will provide defense for other friendly 
areas. To this defense will be added in the future the antiballistic 
missile defense system which the Army considers at this time to be 
the Nike-Zeus-Plato. 

Now, this in brief depicts the battlefield of the future field army 
and its firepower capabilities. However, in order that this army 
area not be viewed in isolation, we should consider the fires which 
can be provided by the IRBM’s. From the launching positions indi- 
cated on this map Thor and Jupiter can attack targets out to the 
ranges indicated (chart 10). The launching positions are indicated 
by the black dots. 

{ Addressing aide:] Point them out there. 

In a future war, the threat of atomic attack has forced us to dis- 
perse and occupy extensive areas as I have shown. This in turn has 
increased our requirement for better communications, greater mobil- 
ity, better target acquisition, and longer range weapons with an 
atomic capability. One of the major changes i in Army doctrine which 
has occurred is that in the future we will attack the enemy with 
atomic weapons where he is concentrated and strong rather than 
where he is weak as we did in the past. We must expect him to do 
the same and therefore must avoid these concentrations, except for 
brief intervals. Hence we are building mobility into all Army units 
both combat and logistical, including our largest missile units. 

We are convinced that all important installations must be mobile. 
A fixed installation can be located and destroyed. It cannot be hard- 
ened to withstand the power of an atomic weapon. To survive, it 
must avoid detection. Mobility is the best way to accomplish this. 
It applies not only to combat type units but also to logistical support 
units. Mobility is our greatest security ah atomic destruction. 

I would like now to show a 5-minute movie of the missiles I have 
been discussing. This movie includes the firing of each missile. 

This is the Dart, the divisional missile which will be in every 
infantry and armored battalion. Its nonatomic warhead is capable 
of killing any known armor. Its high mobility allows it to move 
easily about the battlefield. 

This is the Honest John, now deployed overseas, shown mounted 
on the old-type launcher. An improved launcher which is some- 
what smaller and lighter and hence more mobile is being produced 
to replace the one shown. This is an organic missile in the division 
and also in the corps. It fires a missile carrying either ———— atomic 
or nonatomic warhead. 

This is Little John being helicopter-transported. A relatively 
small, highly mobile missile for airborne divisions, our air trans- 
portable United States Army missile comands, and eventually all of 
our divisions. The mobility of this weapon is comparable to that 
of light artillery. This is Little John being fired at White Sands 
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Proving Ground. It is a free rocket similar to Honest John and 
also has an atomic or nonatomic capability. 

This is Lacrosse. The most highly acurate surface-to-surface mis- 
sile in the Army’s family. Its accuracy permits the delivery — 
in close support of troops. It is fired from the rear and is guided 
into its target by an observer who controls the missile in flight by 
electronic aids and guides it to the target with great accuracy : 
Both the missile and its guidance equipment is highly mobile. La- 
crosse is assigned to corps at the present time but will be fired from 
the division area. The target for this shot is a fortified bunker. 
I think the accuracy of Lacrosse is apparent in this shot, as well 
as the lethality of the nonatomic warhead. 

Our basic corps missile is the Corporal, shown going into position 
here—75-mile range; it fires a missile carrying atomic war- 
head. It is liquid fueled and has the mobility of heavy artillery. 
Corporal is currently deployed overseas. 

Its replacement, the Sergeant, will use a solid propellent and will 
be much easier to handle in the field. It is much more mobile, has 
improved guidance, and will still carry a large warhead. The Ser- 
geant will competely replace Corporal. 

Mr. Osmers. Is that also liquid fuel ? 

General Beacu. Solid propellent. 

Mr. Osmers. Solid propellent ? 

General Bracn. Yes, sir. 

This is Redstone, a large but mobile missile. It will be deployed 
overseas in June of this year. It is a 175-mile missile carrying a 
———— warhead. The state of the art is such that the Army sees its 
way clear at the present time to design a solid-propellent missile of 
much improved characteristics, which is the Pershing, { 

This is Jupiter, the Army developed IRBM which is under the 
operational control of the Air Force. Jupiter was designed as a mo- 
bile system. The Army at the present time is assisting the Air Force 
in training the first Jupiter unit which was activated on January 
15th—-Wednesday. Training will be done at Redstone Arsenal and at 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Mr. Osmers. Is that liquid propellent, too ? 

General Bracu. Yes, sir. This is the surface-to-air missiles. 

Now we come to surface-to-air missiles. This is Nike-Hercules— 
the atomic-carrying second generation of the Nike family. Nike- 
Ajax, the first generation, has been defending our cities since 1953. 
Hercules will be deployed on-site in the United States in June of this 
year. In this shot it scores a direct hit on a high-speed jet airplane, 
the F-80 drone. A near miss with a proper warhead will be equally 
effective. This weapon with a high-explosive warhead has demon- 
strated a very high kill probability ——— : 

This is the Hawk, homing-all-theway-killer, —-—- ——— highly 
mobile and with its high rate of fire is an ideal weapon for the field 
army. It, like Hercules, uses a solid propellent. In this picture you 
see it destroying a high speed, Jet F-80 drone. Like Hercules, its war- 
head will be equally effective with a near miss, ————-———— 

It has demonstrated a high kill probability. 

The reason for the size of the battlefield, the changes in our con- 
cept, the emphasis on mobility and the use of the missile I have dis- 
cussed is shown here—the atomic burst. 
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In conelusion, our country is faced with a major change in its mili- 
tary posture. The jobs we have to do are many and complex; and 
our military objectives must be colored by recognition of the fact 
that the enemy has the choice of many courses of action. Your Army 
must be fully prepared to do those jobs it is best fitted to do in general 
war, in limited war, and in the many aspects of cold war. We believe 
that this concept of widely dispersed, mobile, and hard hitting ground 
forces provides your Army the capability to live and to fight in the 
theater of operations in the future. 

The dominant element on the battlefield of the future will still 
be man. He will still engage in close combat. However, if he is to 
be truly effective, he must have the means I have outlined—communi- 
cations, high mobility and long-ranging firepower. With such he 
can survive and succeed. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, general. 

Now, members of the committee, I consider this probably one of 
the most classified documents the committee has considered in a long, 
long time. 

I ask Mr. Smart now to collect up all these reports right now. 

( Pause.) 

The CHatrman. I want to ask just 1 or 2 questions of the general. 

Collect these up right now. 

We are going to let General Daley talk next, and then we will have 
both of these witnesses to question them. This is the way to proceed. 

Now, the next witness is General Daley, who is going to talk about 
Redstone, Jupiter, Nike-Zeus. 

All right, now, has every member turned in his statement? Give 
them back tothe Army. Pick them all up. 

General Beach, I want to thank you for your able presentation. 
We will examine you just a little bit later. 

Now, members, this is General Daley. 

General, you may proceed. 

General Datey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I intend to discuss missiles which have been indicated are of special 
interest to this committee. In order: the Nike-Zeus, the Redstone, the 
Jupiter and lastly our satellite program. 

First, the Nike-Zeus: 

The Nike-Zeus is an active development program of the Army’s to 
provide a defense of the United States against ballistic missiles. 

The Army recognized the problem of defense against ballistic mis- 
siles as early as 1946; has had continuous studies in this area since 
1952, initiated the Zeus program in 1955, and has had hardware under 
development for the last 2 years, 

On the 16th of January of this year the Secretary of Defense di- 
rected the Army to continue the development of the Zeus system as a 
matter of urgency. 

This first chart shows us the elements of the Zeus system. 

On the left of the chart, in the area shown from zero to 15 miles, are 
the elements in the local defense, 

These are much similar to any antiaircraft missile of the Nike 
type. They include such things as acquisition radars, a battalion 
tactical control center, missile tracks, computers and target trackers. 

The zero to 15 miles simply indicates the distribution of the equip- 
ment, and not the range of the system. ne, 
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Some 300 to 700 miles north of the defended area would be a for- 
ward acquisition radar. And off to the right of the chart, you see 
indicated the early warning which would be provided by the Air 
Force radars in the Arctic—the ballistic missile detection units for 
which the Congress has been appropriating funds. 

To trade a typical engagement : 

An ICBM, coming in am the North, would first be detected by 
the Air Force early warning, which would warn the United States 
and the Zeus system. 

Next, the forward acquisition radar would pick up and start track- 
ing. It would direct data to the local defense. Then the local acqui- 
sition radar, ———- ———— would start tracking the ICBM, send data 
through the tactical control center to the battery computer, to the 
missile, and at the proper instant launch the missile. In the last few 
seconds of the engagement, a precise target tracker is put on the 
ICBM. It gives precise directions to the missile and at the correct 
instant commands the explosion of the Nike-Zeus missile. This is the 
sequence of operations, 

The next chart will give you some of the characteristics of the Zeus 
missile, itself, which is, of course, the heart of the Zeus system. 

The Zeus missile will have these targets. Of course it is designed 
primarily for the intercontinental ballistic missile. It also can en- 
gage intermediate-range ballistic missiles, ballistic missiles of other 
types and general air-supported targets. 


The guidance is command guidance, the same type used in the 
Nike-A jax and the Nike-Hercules, 

The missile characteristics are most important. Note that it has 
a very high speed, ———- ———. 

Turning now to the next chart, we see what a typical Zeus battery 
might look like, deployed, 


In the right background you see a launching area with a number 
of Zeus missiles being launched. And in the far-right background, 

ou see the local acquisition radar, which would serve this and other 

atteries in the defense. 

To emphasize that this system is not simply a study system but is 
a hardware system, [ have a very brief movie I would like to show. 

This is a picture that was taken at Whippany Laboratories of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories up at Whippany, N. J. It shows a test of a 
scale model of the acquisition radar. Actually, what they are check- 
ing here is a principle of being able to focus energy from any direc- 
tion. : 

On these simulated engagements we have gotten average miss dis- 
tances ———— well within the accuracies required. 

This shows a full-scale mockup of the Nike-Zeus missile. This 
work is being done at the Douglas Aircraft plant in Santa Monica, 


Calif. 











The Army, of course, has recommended that the Zeus program be 
given a national priority. And within the Army we have given it a 
high priority, actually, in funding and in research and development, 
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just below the Jupiter program, which of course does enjoy a national 
priority. 

Because of the fact that we have recommended a high priority for 
this, we have studied the possibilities of accelerating the deployment 
of the Nike-Zeus. We would do this by actually going into production 
on the first items of equipment at the same time that we went into pro- 
duction on the prototypes. 

—— . To summarize my remarks on the Nike-Zeus, the 
Zeus development is on high pr iority and we believe that a significant 
capability could be gotten : against ballistic missiles by 1962 if deploy- 
ment is accelerated. 

I would like to turn now from the Nike-Zeus over to some of our 
surface-to-surface missiles and take first the Redstone. 

This chart shows the characteristics of the Redstone. Now, the 
Redstone, as has been mentioned, has a range of from 50 to 175 
nautical miles. Length 69 feet, diameter 70 inches, weight 61,000 
pounds. You must note that this is not the weight that you move 
in the field. Actually, the heaviest load is about 17,000 pounds. 
Much of that weight is liquid oxygen, and the rest of the fuel is put 
in it at the launching site. 

——— Now, the Redstone system has been developed to be 
completely mobile with its organic vehicles. It can be moved after 
firing. 

To give you some feel for this problem, we believe that a well- 
trained Redstone unit on the road, ready to move into an already 
surveyed position, should be able to move and fire its first missile 
in 2 hours. 

If the missile were already in position and erected but was not 
fueled and the guidance not set, we believe about 30 minutes would 
be required to get off the first shot. 

The battalion should only take about 15 to 30 minutes to get out 
of that position after firing the shot. 

Now, the reason for this is that you can evacuate most of your 
equipment ahead of time. You only leave a fire-control vehicle, a 
launcher, and a few items like that. 

So you have no real problem of getting out and moving some- 
place else. 

In other words, it is mobile. 

The Redstone group is self-supporting. It includes an artillery 
battalion with two launchers, an ordnance company for ordnance 
support, and an engineer liquid oxygen company to generate liquid 
oxygen 

The first unit will be deployed this summer. The second was 
activated last October. Personnel for a third are now in training. 


We have already purchased the equipment for the first three units. 
The Redstone has been important to us not only as a field-worthy 
accurate weapon which will join our troops at an early date, but it 
also has been important for other uses. It has supported the Jupiter 
program, both by 20 firings in which it has carried Jupiter compo- 
nents and gave us a chance to test them before we put in the Jupiter, 
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and also because the Jupiter guidance system is actually an extension 
of the Redstone guidance sy stem. 

The Redstone has acted as a booster, the main stage, or reentry stage 
for the Jupiter program, in which we have had three firings. The 
Redstone will be the first stage of a satellite. —-—— ———-. 

As you know, and has been mentioned, we expect to complement 
this, and, to eventually replace it, we will have the Pershing. I 
would like to turn now to Jupiter. 

The Jupiter development started in 1955, at highest national prior- 
ity, to provide a ballistic missile of reasonable accuracy in about 1,500 

nautical miles range at the earliest practicable date. 

That was the objec tive, and still is the objective of the program. 

This chart will show you Jupiter characteristics. The Jupiter will 
have a range capability from 300 to 1,500 nautical miles. It is 60 feet 
long; diameter, 105 inches; weight, 110,000 pounds. Again, I must 
caution you that most of this weight is fuel. The actual heaviest 
component is about.10,000 pounds. —- 

Propellents: kerosene and liquid oxygen. ———-——_—_.. 

The first Jupiter was fired in March ‘of 1957, 2 months ahead of the 
original schedule. 

To date, seven full-scale Jupiters have been fired. 

-———. None were failures. 

T he last three have tested major components of the guidance sys- 
tem and have had heat-protected nose cones. 

The next missile will contain recovery equipment with which we 
expect to recover the nose cone in order to be certain that it is a 
completely solved problem. 








At this time, to give you a feel for this program, I would like to 
show you a movie, sir, 

Mr. Brooks. May I ask you this, General? Is that the Jupiter C? 

General Darzy. That is the Jupiter, sir. I will explain the Jupi- 

ter © later. It will be partially explained later, I believe, in this 
movie, 

Mr. Price. Have any of the nose cones ever left the atmosphere 
and reentered it ? 

General Datry, A model of the nose cone in August of 1957 fired 
outside the atmosphere, and reentered on the Jupiter trajectory, came 
back down into the atmosphere, and was recovered by the Navy. It 
is the one that the President showed. And we think it has completely 
solved the nose-cone problem. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead, and show your movie. 

(Movie shown. ) 

General Datey. This is research and development equipment. 

(Movie continued.) 

General Datry. The original concept for the Jupiter was a mobile 
system. 

The Cuarrman. May I ask you, General, how many more minutes 
have you? 

General Datey, It would take about 12 minutes, sir. I can very 
well break this in about 2 minutes, and do the rest tomorrow, if this 

vould—or break it right now, sir. 
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The CuHatrman. No; we want to continue in the morning at 10 
o’clock. 

General Datry. Yes, sir, 

*The CHAIRMAN. Now, members of the committee, this is highly 
classified information being given here. All the papers have been 
returned, 

General, we will see you and your other 2 aides and all of you 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

-General Lemnrrzer. Y es, sir, 

General Bracu. Yes, sir. 

(At 12 noon, a recess was taken, the eaten to reconvene at 10 

a. m. of the following day, Thursday, January 23, 1958.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, January 23, 1958. 


The Committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. 

The CHarrMan. Now let the committee come to order. This is off 
the record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

The Cuarrman. Now, General, when the committee recessed yester- 
day you were testifying. You may proceed. 

General Dautey. Mr. Chairman, yesterday you will remember we 
had just finished a brief movie on the Jupiter. I would like to make 
a few more remarks on the Jupiter program and then briefly sum- 
marize the Army’s satellite program and proposals. 

With respect to the Jupiter program, the Jupiter was originally 
designed as a mobile system. —-_——————. However, in view of the 
deployment schedule proposed by the Secretary of Defense, or directed 
by the Secretary of Defense, to deploy the Jupiter in December of 
1958, it has been decided that the first ———— squadrons of Jupiter 
deployed will be deployed largely based on the Army’s mobile equip- 
ment concept. The later systems will use more of the equipment that 
is applicable to Thor, where it is equally applicable to the Jupiter. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you mean to say 1958 or 1957? 

General Datxy. He directed deployment of the first squadron in 
December of 1958, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. To be ready in December of 1958? 

General Dairy. To be deployed in December of 1958. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

General Da.ry. Sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

General Dauzy. The deployment actually is the first squadron to 
be deployed December of 1958, —-—— ———— the second squadron 
in early 1959, ———- — and subsequent squadrons later. 

Production is started at Chrysler. Chrysler, of course, has worked 
with the Army Ballistic Missile Agency in an engineering capacity 
since the start of the program. F urther more, C hrysler has extensive 
experience in the production of the Redstone missile and are in pro- 
duction on Redstone. 
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In essence, as far as production goes, we have complete confidence 
in our contractor structure headed by Chrysler. 

The development program has been optimum funded since the start 
of the program. The program started in November of 1955, and we 
expect to deploy the first squadron in December of 1958, an elapsed 
time of 37 months. We consider this an exceptional achievement by 
the Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 

The training program has been coordinated with the Air Force. 

The first increment of Air Force personnel will enter training at 
Army facilities early in February. The training will be conducted 
at the Ordnance School at Huntsville, Ala., and at the Engineer School 
at Fort Belvoir, Va. 

In conclusion, as far as the Jupiter is concerned, we consider it a 
highly suecessful program, which will give the United States an 
early intermediate range ballistic missile capability. 

I would like to turn now to the satellite, 

Mr. Huppiestron. General, will you give us the background on the 
satellite program, too, going back to the early days, or are you going 
to take it from here? 

General Datery. I was really going to take it from here. I could 
summarize it very, very briefly from memory, with a chance to 
correct these notes. 

The Jupiter C, which is the vehicle we will use to launch the satellite, 
was originally designed in 1954 as a satellite vehicle as part of a pro- 
posal jointly with the Navy. 

In mid-1955, August 1955, I believe, a committee, the Stewart com- 
mittee, met, considered an Army proposal, considered the Vanguard 
proposal, selected the Vanguard. Asa result of this, work was stopped 
on the satellite. 

The Jupiter C, which had been designed as a satellite, was reoriented 
then to make reentry tests to test the reentry nose cone of the Jupiter. 

It fired a very successful test in September of 1956, went up some 
six-hundred-odd miles, went 3,355 miles in range. This and two 
subsequent tests, one of which you saw, in which we recovered the 
nose cone, : 

We were directed in the spring of 1956, I believe in May of 1956, 
that we would not use Jupiter or plan to use Jupiter or Redstone 
components for satelliting. In November of 1956 and early in 1957, 
we indicated to the Department of Defense our capability to back the 
Vanguard, using this. On the 8th of November of 1957 we were 
directed to engage in a satellite program and to launch two Jupiter 
C vehicles, with the object of satelliting a payload. 

Mr. Price. Mr, Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. General, you made a very interesting observation there 
a minute ago. You said after what you believe to be successful test 
firings in November of 1956 

General Datny. September of 1956. 

Mr. Price. September of 1956, that you then made known to the 
people in charge of the satelliting program your capability of assist- 
ance to the Vanguard program ? 

General Datey. We had made this known previously in the spring 
of 1956. We have stated we could do this, At that time we stated 
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there might be some delay in the Jupiter program, possibly as much 
as three months. 

After the firing in September of 1956, in November, I believe, we 
actually put up a proposal to the Department of Defense and simply 
stated that the delay in the Jupiter program would be—in exact words, 
I don’t know, but slight, if any. 

The Cuarrman. It would be 3 months. 

Mr. Price. Was your proposal disregarded entirely ? 

General Datey. Sir, I don’t know. We again answered a query in 
January of 1957, and we made a similar statement. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, this is very important here. 

General Datry. As far as 

Mr. Price. Let me tell you the reason it is important. Because at 
that time it was known within the Defense Establishment that the 
satellite program was slipping a month per month, and that by Janu- 
ary of 1957 it was 6 months behind schedule. And yet in November 
the Army made a proposal to the Defense Establishment that would 
indicate that they had some help to give 6n this and could participate 
successfully, at least they thought, in such a program. 

The CuatrMan. But as I understood it 

Mr. Price. Now the Defense Establishment knew they were losing 
a month each month in the progress of the satellite program. 

The Cuarrman. But at the same time, my understanding of it is it 
would have effected a delay on the Jupiter missile. 

Mr. Wiuson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute. I am not going to get into- 

Mr. Price. Then of course you would have attached importance— 

The CHairman. It would have effected a delay of 3 months on 
the Jupiter. Now this is the Jupiter C he is addressing himself to, 
the satellite. 

Mr. Price. Then you would have to go back 

The Cuarrman. We will clear that up. Let’s let the witness make 
his statement. 

Mr. Wiison. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question on the point? 

The Coarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Wirson. I think it is very sig 4 
satellite program. As I understand it, the decision that was made 
by the Stewart committee was that we were so far behind in ballistic 
missiles that we would be diluting the ballistic missiles effort if we 
attached the military program—if we had at all stopped the military 
program in order to try and launch a satellite with the Jupiter. 

Mr. Price. That is very interesting 

Mr. Wirson. The Jupiter was then used to test the nose cone which 
is an integral part of the ballistic missiles effort. If we had gotten 
out on the satellite field, we would have been diluting our test of the 
nose cone. 

Mr. Price. That is very interesting 

Mr. Rivers. For the record, I want to get something in there. Be- 
cause I brought up about the Stewart committee the other day with 
the Secretary. I think at this point if we could get the Stewart re- 
port, it would be a good thing. 

The Cuarrman. We will get all that. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman— 
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Mr. Wiuson. I would like to ask if my observation was correct, 
General ? 

General Datey. Not entirely, sir. I would like—— 

Mr. Price. It was a fallacy. 

General Datey. The Stewart 

The Cuarrman. Let the witness proceed now. 

General Datey. The Stewart committee made a recommendation 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Develop- 
ment that the Vanguard be adopted, and as far as I know, the Stew- 
art committee made this on technical: grounds without any regard to 
ballistic missile programs. 

This, after all, preceded the initiation of the intermediate range 
ballistic missile programs, which were approved in November of 
1955—3 or 4 months after the Stewart committee. 

Mr. Wurson. Then you contradict what President Eisenhower said, 
that the decision was made that the ballistics missile effort was more 
important than the satellite effort at the time that decision was 
made ¢ 

Mr. Pricer. Maybe the General 

Mr. Wirison. Answer it. 

General Datrey. I am not attempting to contradict President Eisen- 
hower. I do not have his testimony. I am trying to state what I 
understand the situation is, as far as the Stewart committee. There 
was a subsequent decision, apparently, in the spring of 1956 in which 
the Army said at that time, in the spring of 1956, that it could launch 
a Jupiter C, but there would be or could be a delay of up to 3 
months in the Jupiter program at that time. This was the spring 
of 1956, sir. 

The Cratrman. Now let 

General Datey. In which we did state that there was a delay 
possible. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. I was merely going to advise the members that I have 
the precise dates and the chronology of this which I expect to develop 
as soon as he had finished with the satellite program. 

The CuHarrman. Go ahead 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, before he does that, could I ask him 
about the fuel ? 

This is for the record. For tactical weapons it is solid fuel and 
on the satellite effort it is liquid fuel; is that the idea ¢ 

General Datxy. No, sir. In the largest ballistic missiles at the 
present time; that is, in the largest ones—certainly in the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile field—it is easier and we know more how 
to make and how to control a liquid motor. Therefore, we used 
liquid motors which lead the field in the bigger missiles. 

In the smaller missiles, we are learning how to control solid pro- 
pellants and we used more solid propellants in the smaller motors. 

The two largest solid propellant developments at present are the 
Army’s Sergeant, which is a development program, and the Navy’s 
Polaris, which, of course, you are quite familiar with. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Now, goahead. We all understand that. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. I was confused on that. 
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The CuatrMan. Go ahead now, General. 

General Datry. Yes, sir. 

On November 8, we were directed to launch two satellite Jupiter 
C’s. 

The CHarrMan. Just set it right out there on the table by Mr. 
Smart. 

General Dairy (Addressing aide). Would you get the other mod- 
els, too, please. 

I want to show you what a Jupiter C in the satellite configuration 
consists of. The base: The white part of the missile that you see 
there is a Redstone booster. 


On top of this, you have a shell, simply to protect these stages in 
getting out of the atmosphere. 

And finally, you have the actual satelliting body, which includes a 
rocket motor, the fourth stage, and also the payload. 

The payload i is about 20 pounds. The total weight of what will be 
in orbit is 30 pounds. 

Actually, what happens: You fire the Redstone up, get these things 
up toa very high altitude, and fire in succession these three stages, 
each one giving a greater and greater velocity to that orbiting body. 

This is what we will fire. We have two of these. 

In that top payload, we will include sc mone instrumentation to 
support the International Geophysical Ye 

To measure such things as the cosmic ray intensity, the amount of 
micrometeorites that hit the thing, the temperature, the ability of 
the satellite to send radio communication back to Earth through space, 
and by studying the orbit of the thing something about the shape of 
the earth. 

Mr. Rivers. What will that date be ? 

General Datey. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. What will the date of that be? 

General Lemnirzer. Could I try to give an answer on that one? 

The CuHarrman. I suggest we pass ‘that. Let’s don’t get that in 
the record. 

Mr. Rivers. Whatever you say. 

The Cuamman. Because you don’t know what is happening. We 
don’t want any 

General Lemnirzer. I would hope, in view of the circumstances 
connected with an operation of this kind, where you are likely to get 
some slippage it is not advisable to announce a specific date—we do, 
however, have a target date. I hope that we can avoid what hap- 
pened in the past in this regard. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Leanrrzer. To the considerable detriment of the country, 
to pin down a date at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. This year. 

General Lemnirzer. In the near future. 

Mr. Rivers. This year? 

General Datry. Yes, sir. 

We recognized in addition to this program the necessity to have a 
satellite program which would give us psychological benefits to offset 
those that the Soviets have achieved by their ; satellite, 
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We can use a satellite to increase our communications, using it as a 
communications relay. We can use it to improve our knowledge of the 
meteorological data worldwide. And this is an important thing for 
the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy. ———- ———— 

On November 5, the Army presented a program to the Depart- 
ment of Defense to meet these national requirements, and on Novem- 
ber 14 refined and outlined in more detail what such a program would 
be. And we did this to the Department of Defense Advisory Group 
on special capabilities, a group of distinguished scientists. 

I would like to emphasize that the program is based on using proven 
hardware to get the thing up. This is a very tough problem, the 
propulsion problem. It was designed to meet requirements at an early 
date. 

The payloads included many ———— that I have already mentioned. 

This chart which I am not going to explain in great detail will 
give you an idea of the program we presented. 

I would like to call your attention, first, to the top line which shows 
the ability to put a weight in orbit. 

Mr. Arenps. General, could I ask you a question right there? I 
hesitate to interrupt. But this whole thing is very interesting of 
what you expect to do with this satellite and how beneficial it can 


Have we any idea at all from the satellite that the Russians put u 
that they were able to obtain ———— information from what they stuc 
up there, or did they just stick a ball up there? 

I mean, have we any information whatsoever ? 

General Datry. I don’t believe we have any knowledge that they 
gained anything more than such things as a knowledge of cosmic 
ray intensity, meteorites, maybe, and something about the shape of 
theearth. I don’t believe we have any 

Mr. Arenps. In other words, the real object of what we are trying 
to do when we put up a satellite is more than to put a ball up there— 
it is done for a purpose. 

General Datey, What this is aimed at, yes sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

Mr. Price. May I say this. We have been thinking of this for 
several years. We thought about putting cameras in satellites 2, 3, 
and 4 yearsago. We have to at least figure the Russians are half way 
as smart as we are, and probably thinking of the same thing. 

Mr. AreNps. Let’s go half way. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead, now, General. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, about these initial boosters, I want 
to ask something about that chart. 

General, follow me.’ Would the ideal situation be if you could 
design a solid fuel, to start off with, taking into consideration the 
weight problem ? 

General Dauey. Sir, in the satellite program, I would say that it 
is better with our present knowledge to start with liquid-fuel en- 
gines, because we can make them with bigger thrust and have more 
knowledge in the field on how to control them. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead, now, General. 

General Dauey. Mr. Chairman, I have discussed the Zeus, our 
missile program for defense against the intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, the Redstone which will be with troops this year, a field- 
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worthy accurate weapon, and the Jupiter weapon which we believe 
will give an early intermediate ballistic missile capability program. 

I have outlined the satellite program and our proposals. This 
concludes the presentation, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, General. 

As I said at the outset, we have to recess at 11 o'clock. I just 
have a few questions I would like to ask. Of course, these witnesses 
have been testifying about Soviet missiles, and the battlefield of the 
future, and gave a ‘brief deser iption of the missiles we have. 

Now, in the fact sheet that I gave to each member of the committee 
the other day, it contained v aluable information in regard to each one 
of the missiles. 

I am going to confine my inquiry along the lines set out in the fact 
sheet, which you briefly discussed. 

Now, as I see from this chart, there are some 11 different types of 
missiles assigned to the Army; is that correct 4 

General Datry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, for the record, I read them off. They are the 
Nike-Ajax, Corporal, Sergeant, Redstone, Jupiter IRBM, LaCrosse, 
Dart, Nike-Hercules, Hawk, Nike-Zeus, and Talos Defense Unit. 

Now, I want you to tell the committee how many—of course, you 
have one that has been recently authorized that you have christened 
the Pershing; is that correct ? 

General Lemnrrzer. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Now, that is your full family of missiles in the 
Army; is that correct, up to date ? 

General Lemnirzer. We have two more. 

Honest John and Little John, which I didn’t detect in that list, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Well, they are not in this list. 

General Lemntirzer. They are free rockets. 

General Bracn. That is right. 

The CHarman. All right. They are not classified as a missile. 
They are rockets. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, we so classify them—— 

The Cuarrman. They are in the classification of a rocket instead of 
a missile, isn’t that correct ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well 

Mr. Wirson. They are a missile. 

General Lemnirzer. I think it should be on your list, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. River. Off the record. 

( further statement off the record.) 

The CuatrmMan. All right. 

Tell the committee, of this 11 that are assigned to you, how many 
in January 1958 you have in operation w ith the Army. 

How many you have in the Army today ? 

General Lemntrzer. Honest John and Corporal. 

General Datey. Ajax. 

General Lemnirzer. Nike-Ajax. There are three that are with 
operational units. 

The Cramman. Then the Nike-Ajax is from the ground to the air. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. That is shooting at some airplane that is coming 
in over us. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And the Corporal is a surface-to-surface missile. 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And the purpose of its design was to increase the 
artillery range or the battle effect, a distance of about 50 miles. 

General Lemnrrzer. 75 miles, sir. 

The Cuarrman. 75 miles. 

Now, what did you say the other missiles are that are not on this 
sheet ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. The Honest John. 

The Cuatrman. The Honest John. Is that a missile, or is that a 
rocket ? 

General Lemnrrzer. It is a free rocket. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Well, it doesn’t fall in the classification of a missile. It is a rocket. 

Now, tell the committee how many more of this family of missiles 
you Ww ill be able to bri ing in in 1958, of these that I have read off ? 

General Lemnrrzer. The Redstone missile is presently being made 
operational by a unit which is now under training at Huntsville, 
Ala., and will be deployed to Europe this summer, early this summer. 

The CuHatrman. All right. 

In 1958, then, in the seidiile of the year, the Redstone will be as- 
signed to troops, is that it? 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, what other missile? 

Mr. Rivers. How many miles, Mr. Chairman. 

General Lemnrrzer. 175 miles. 

Mr. Rivers. When you boost it, it will be a Pershing ? 

General Lemnirzer. Nautical miles. 

Mr. Rivers. When you boost it, it will be a Pershing? 

The CHarrMan. Oh, no. 

General Datry. No, sir. 

General Lemnirzer. I am sorry, I didn’t get it, Mr. Rivers. 

The CHairman. He says when you boost it, it will go what you 
anticipate in the Pershing, but I don’t think—— 

General Lemnirzer. No, the Perishing is to extend the capabilities 
of the Redstone, but it is quite a different missile in that it will be 
a solid propellant missile. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, the Redstone will join the Army some time in 1958. 

General Lemnrrzer. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. About midsummer, you say ? 

General Lemnirzer. About by early summer. 

The Cuairman. What other missile in your group will come in in 
1958 ? 

General Lemnirzer. The Nike-Hercules will begin to replace the 
Nike-Ajax. The Nike-Hercules is a much more powerful surface-to- 
air missile and it will be a much more effective missile in that it can 

carry either a conventional or an atomic warhead. 

The Cyaan. All right. Then the Nike-Ajax fades away and 
the Nike-Hercules takes its place. 
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General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. So you still have only, then, three that you would 
have in operational use in 1958 up to date. Now, is there any other 
missile ? 

General Lemnirzer. One missile that the Army developed and 
which is presently going into production 

The Cuamman. I didn’t catch you at first. 

General Lemnrirzer. The Jupiter missile which was developed by 
the Army is presently going into production and w ill be placed under 
the operational control of the United States Air Force. 

The Cuairman. All right. But nevertheless it will not be assigned 
to the Army ? 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. All right. So you can’t classify the Jupiter mis- 
sile as a missile that falls within the Army’s cognizance. 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

The Cuarman. All right. Now, what other missile ? 

General Lemnirzer. In 19584 

The CuarrMan. 1958. 

General Lemnirzer. Those are all the missiles that will be in opera- 
tional units throughout 1958. 

The CuamrMman. Then that would mean that in 1958 there would 
be the Nike-Hercules, that takes the place of the Nike-Ajax, the Cor- 
poral and the Redstone. 

Mr. Hess. And Honest John. 

General Lemnirzer. And the Honest John. 

The Cuatrman. I am trying to convince all of you that it is not a 
missile. It isa rocket. Isn’t that correct ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, the term “rocket” is used rather loosely, 
Mr. Chairman, as embracing the whole field. 

The Cuarmrman. I am merely going by what you give out to the 
public. That is all Iam doing. All right, then there would be four, 
if you include the Honest John. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, of your program of 11, in 1958 the Congress 
can understand that you will have 4 missiles in operation ? 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you for the record give the missiles and the 
capabilities? Put that into the record. 

The CHarrMan. It is in the record. 

All right. 

This little sheet in here gives you all that information. 

Now, this is the last question I want toask. In 1958, you will have 
4 different kinds of missiles that will be in operational use with the 
Army ? 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

The Cuarman. I am not going into the question of the others 
because they cover more than 1 yea 

All right, that is all. 

Mr. Arends, have you any questions? 

Mr. Arenps. I wonder if you, General Daley, at least for my in- 
formation, if not for the information of the committee, would discuss 
a little more the advantages and disadvantages of the solid and liquid 
propellents? I have a little understanding of it, but certainly not 
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enough. If it is true that within the last few days—we have read 
in the last few days there has been a significant breakthrough in re- 
gard to the solid fuels, that might be completely advantageous to 
us. If that is permissible for you to talk to? 

General Datey. Yes, sir; that is permissible. 

We will start off with liquid propellents, sir. And I would like 
to differentiate between surface-to-air and surface-to-surface missiles. 

Talking first about surface-to-air missiles: In a surface-to-air mis- 
sile your real problem is to get this missile—unless it is an air 
breather—up to high speed and get it up there quickly. 

You are not worried about how to stop the motor from burning. 
Therefore, a solid propellent in a surface-to-air missile is an easier 
thing to do than in a surface-to-surface. Because all a solid propel- 
lent motor is is a big chunk of what is really a high explosive and 
you start it burning and it is easy to burn it all the way and eet 
something going fast. Your problem in a solid propellent, then, i 
how to stop the burning at a given instant and know that you can 
repeat that stoppage on a thousand missiles, we will say, so you stop 
them all at the same instant. Because this is the way you can adjust 





the range, by stopping the burning. 


This makes it a more difficult problem i in a surface-to-surface role, 
where you are trying to vary range. 

This is the reason why liquid propellents have led solid propellents 
in a surface-to-surface role. 

Because, in a liquid motor, all you have to do, really, is turn off 
the spigot, just like you turn off the spigot in your house. You stop 
the fuel and the motor stops, just like you do in your car. The prob- 
lem in solid propellents is how do you stop this thrust. There has 
been a very great deal of experimentation ———— — motor, for 
example, or ‘blowing off the end of the motor, which has seemed 
very successful. It has been done largely in connection with the 
Navy Polaris program. 

The reason we have real confidence in our Pershing program is 
that we are following the Polaris and we expect to get every bit of 
benefit out of it. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you very much. 

General Lewnrrzer. Could ¥ add to that—— 

Mr. Arenps. Yes, General. 

General Lemnirzer. There is one problem with a solid propellant 
which causes some difficulty, and that is that variations in temperature 
result in changes in thrust. A greater thrust is produced when it 
is hot and less thrust when it is cold. 

And, as you can well understand, under such circumstances in the 
field, where various types of climate are encountered, you have to have 
some means of temperature control for solid propellants. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Durham, any questions? 

Mr. Durnam. Just 1 or 2. 

General, are you going to produce these missiles all in our own 
arsenals ? 

General Lemntrzer. I am not clear 

Mr. Durnam. Are you going to produce all of these missiles in 
your own arsenals? 
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Mr. Smarr. In Redstone Arsenal ? 

Mr. Durnam. Redstone Arsenal, for example. 

General Lemnirzer. No, sir. The Redstone is being produced by 
Chrysler at the present time. The Nike is being Sie et by Douglas 
Aircraft Corp. 

General Datey. May I elaborate, sir? 

General Lemnirzzr. Yes. 

General Datey. Actually, our missiles are not produced in arsenals. 
This is certainly true in 99 percent of the cases. They are put out 
with private industry. inl most of our missiles are developed by 
private industry. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much—any other questions, Mr. 
Durham ? 

Mr. Durnam. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Cunningham ?/ 

Mr. Cunnincuam. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. I just want to ask him one question. Chrysler, you 
say, is producing the Redstone? 

General Lemnirzzr. At Warren, Mich. 

General Datey. Warren, Mich. Yes, sir. 

General Bracu. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Is your interchange of information between the three 
services satisfactory? Do you have any trouble getting information 
from the Air Force, and from the Navy, to be specific, or have you 
had ¢ 

General Lemnrrzer. I don’t know what the situation has been in 
the past, but I would just cite the Polaris missile as one of the areas 
in which there is complete cooperation and collaboration between the 
services in developing solid propellant. 

Mr. Rivers. The Navy has given you their know how so far as they 
have it ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. You answer that question. 

General Datey. Sir, I would like to say, for example, in the first 
place the Jupiter program of course was an Army and a Navy pro- 
gram, and I had the distinction of sitting with Admiral Clarke as 
part of a two-man committee. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Datey. On the Jupiter program. 

We had 6 officers working for us—3 Navy and 3 Army. Complete 
exchange. 

We have an exchange with the Polaris program. We have liaison 
officers, with the Air Force out on the west coast. They have liaison 
officers with us down at the Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 

And as a matter of fact, there have been 2 or 3 large size Air Force 
planning conferences at the Army Ballistic Missile Agency in the last 
month on the subject of deploying the Jupiter. I would say the ex- 
change of information is very good. And furthermore, in some areas 
people just don’t realize it—the Marines use our Hawk. And I used 
to tell a story and I think it is still applicable. I went in to the Di- 
rector of Research and Development of the Army and said—we had a 
Hawk presentation for him—*I would like to introduce to you the 
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Army’s project officer on the Hawk, Lieutenant Colonel Moore of the 
Marine Corps.” He was. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you have answered my question, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bates. ——. 

General Datey. This is an Army program based on propellants and 
vehicles largely that are Army vehicles, although in the case of the 
latter stages, ———— we were actually using a Navy-developed rocket. 

The biggest problem is how to get a big thrust in that first 
motor. ——— ———_. 

I believe that the Air Force has proposals to put up larger payloads, 
starting in 1959, I believe, based on using an Atlas motor. 

Mr. Bares. So when you use “we”, you are referring to the Army ¢ 

General Darey. Yes, sir. This was an Army proposal to the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. Bares. But the United States capability is much greater than 

mentioned. ; 

General Datxy. In my opinion not, but this is something you will 
have to ask the Air Force—not as right of today. Certainly in 1959, 
or in that period there would be a greater capability. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, they are not working on a satellite. 

General Dairy. Yes, sir, they are. 

Mr. Barns. The Army—I mean the Air Force. 

General Datey. The Air Force has a satellite program, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. So you got the Vanguard, you got your program, and 
you also have the Air Force program. 

General Dany. Yes, sir. The Air Force program, as I understand 
it, is largely directed toward a 1959 or 1960 date. I am not really an 
authority on it. 

Mr. Bares. But that determination has been made, to have an Air 
Force satellite program. 

General Dairy. The Air Force has an approved satellite program, 
sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hébert? 

Mr. Héserr. I have 

The CuHatrman. Thank you, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Héserr. I have one question, not for the sake of repetition but 
for the sake of emphasis, and understanding. The directive of Jan- 
uary 16, which directed the Army to continue to the fullest limit the 
Nike-Zeus is an Army project under that directive; is that correct? 

General Lemntrzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Hésertr. And that the Air Force’s role will be limited to the 
tracking of the radar system. 

General Lemnirzer. The development of the early warning radar. 

Mr. Héserr. And that 

General Lemnivzer. For missile detection. 

Mr. Hésertr. And that ends the Air Force’s mission or role. 

General Lemnirzer. Could I have General Daley amplify that, sir? 

General Datey. I would like to—the Army was directed to continue 
the development of the Nike-Zeus system, the system I presented to 
you—that is the development, as a matter of urgency. This included 
the forward acquisition radars. 

The directive to the Air Force told them they could work on the 
early warning or the ballistic detection radars and in addition they 
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could do work in the forward acquisition radar field. This is an 
overlap between the two. It is an intentional overlap, I am sure, on 
the Department of Defense’s part. 

Mr. Héserr. That is what I wanted to clear up and understand. 
In other words, there is an overlap—it is not a cutoff—between the 
two developments. 

General Datey. We have complete responsibility for developing 
an antimissile missile system. 

The Cuarrmman. Mr, Hébert 

General Datey. However, they have also allowed the Air Force to 
do work in this area. 

The Cuarrman. The military use of the Nike-Zeus is an Army use. 

Mr. Hésertr. That is what 1 am getting at. That is what 1 want 
to find out, Mr. Chairman. 

General Lemnirzer. That is not definitely stated, Mr. Chairman, 
but I think it is definitely implied. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I understood you to explain yesterday how 
they were going to be grouped all around the United States. Now, 
in developing that though, I thought the radar phase of it was to 
detect the missile, the ballistic missile, as it left the horizon, and that 
would be worked out by the Air Force. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. The operational use in the defense of the country is 
the Army’s mission. Therefore, you explained—and I was going to 
ask when my time came back again—how many bases you were going 
to establish throughout the United States. Because there can’t be any 
doubt in my mind that the operational use is one that falls within the 
cognizance of the Department of the Army. 

yeneral LemnitzEer. My answer to that 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héserr. That is all right. 

You proceed. 

General Lemnirzer. My answer to that, Mr. Chairman, is that 
although this employment is not definitely stated in writing, it is 
implicit in my opinion in everything that has been directed. 

The Cuarrman. We will try to make it explicit so everybody will 
know as it is being born who is going to clothe it. [Laughter] 

Mr. Hésert. That was the purpose of my question, Mr. Chairman. 
Because it has come to my attention in the last 24 hours that the Air 
Force is not going to accept that conception. 

The Cuarrman. I will say this, Mr. Hébert. From what I gathered 
from the hearing, it is the intention at least that the operational use 
of it is going to be assigned to the Army. Now, I gathered—and we 
will clear it up with the Secretary, because it is highly important. Be- 
cause this will keep down another row. 

Mr. Rivers. I am really confused now. 

The Cuamrman. We want to settle it right away. My understand- 
ing was that the antimissile missile radar would be developed by the 
Air Force, and when that was developed we had a weapon to strike 
it down and that would be known as the Nike-Zeus system. 

Mr. Héserr. Under the control of the Army. 

The Cuarrman. And the Army would operate the Nike-Zeus sys- 
tem. I may be wrong, but that is the theory I got. And I think that 
is practically the idea that Mr. Smart had, is it not? 
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Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, I would like to clarify. The decision 
which was made and was announced to the committee by Mr. Holaday 
was that the total development responsibility was assigned to the 
Army for the missile, and the local radar 

General Lemnirzer. Missile system. 

Mr. Smarr. Required for the missile system, and that the Air Force 
was given the development responsibility for the early warning radar. 

Now, the impression which you get—and I get the same impres- 
sion—is that since this missile system has been given to the Army for 

development purposes, they will obviously develop it in accordance 
with Army Soditinn and Army ideas of deployment and that the 
Army will in fact subsequently get the operational responsibility. 

The Cuatmrman. We can stop right at the beginning another Jupi- 
ter-Thor controversy. 

Mr. Héserr. Right now. 

The Cuarrman. And we are going to stop it. 

Mr. Hésert. It is in the making. 

The Cuarrman. And we will try to be of some service in develop- 
ing that and stop it. 

Mr. Rivers. You have the man here who can give us his ideas 
about it. ’ 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Hess 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Hébert. I took all of histime. IL 
apologize. 

Mr. Hess. 

General Datry. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Hess. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

WwW nen do we anticipate that Russia will have its ICBM’s opera- 
tional ? 

General Bracu. It is my understanding that the first one, the 
earliest they could be operational, 

Mr. Hess. July of this year? 

General Bracu. That is right. 

Mr. Hess. So there will be—— 

General Bracu. That is the very earliest. 

Mr. Hess. ———— - . 

General Lemnirzer. Well, I believe there is a variation in intelli- 
gence on this point. Having a missile that could be used in tests and 
having them in quantity and in the hands of operational units are 
two very different things. 

I believe that the best answer to that question can be given by the 
intelligence people. I don’t have that particular estimate. 

Mr. Hess. All right. 

I have just one other question. It was testified here, I believe, that 
= speed of the Nike-Zeus will be approximately miles an 
10ur. 

General Lemnrrzer. It will be mach; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. About miles an hour. 

And it is anticipated that the ICBM will have a speed of 18,000 
miles an hour. 

General Lemnirzer. I think it is about Mach 24. 
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Mr. Hess. All right. How are you going to intercept a Mach 24 
missile with a ————-mile-an-hour missile ? 

General Lemnrrzer. Well, you are coming at it in different direc- 
tions, for one thing. If it gets beyond your particular battery, it 
will have to be engaged by a battery that is ahead of it. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation there? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. In connection with Mr. Hess’ question. We talk about 
the ICBM traveling 18,000 miles an hour. Now that is the maximum 
speed that it will travel when going the fastest in its trajectory. It 
travels a great deal slower than that on takeoff, while it is getting up 
to.its maximum speed in the air, and by the same token when it re- 
enters the earth’s atmosphere, it slows down a great deal. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. So at the time that this warhead on the ICBM is enter- 
ing the earth’s atmosphere and is to be engaged by the Nike-Zeus 
antimissile missile, it will have slowed down to perhaps mach 2 or 
mach 3; is that night, General Daley ¢ 

General Datry. Yes, sir. 

General Lemnirzer. May I just elaborate on that. 

A man walking at 2 miles an hour can intercept a car going 60 miles 
an hour if he steps in front of it. 

Mr. Hess. It isn’t quite as easy with missiles going at —-—~ miles 
an hour and mach 24. 

Mr. Smarr. My point is that the Nike-Zeus will be traveling at a 
faster speed than the warhead of the incoming ICBM, at the point 
oi interception, under current thinking. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Hess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Maybe I misunderstood you but did you leave the 
impression that in answering the question there would be a difference 
years in the matter of production and operational use of 





Oo 
ICBM. 

Mr. Hess. From what we have now. 

Mr. Arenps. General, did you answer it that way ? 

General Bracu. I said the first capability thought the Russians 
could have with the ICBM, and it would be a very limited one, would 
be in July of this year, 1958, and as General Lemnitzer has stated that 
would be the first ones. If that date is correct—and it is certainly 
the earliest 

Mr. Arenns. Then that would be ———— years ahead of the Nike- 
Zeus. 

General Beacu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hess. It would be ——— years. 

The Cuareman. All right. 

Thank you, Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. General, I continue to hear people say that you 
could have put up a satellite 2 years ago. I don’t know whether that 
is true or not true. But I have even had Members of Congress tell 
me emphatically that you could have. 

T wonder what you and your experts think about that? 
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General Lemnirzer. Since I was not involved in this business 2 
years ago, I will ask General Daley, who was with our research and 
development program at that time, to answer that question. 

General Dairy. We did predict in 1955 that we could launch a 
statellite or make a satellite launching at the beginning of 1957. 

Subsequently to this, we did state to the Department of Defense 
we felt we could launch a satellite about the middle of 1957. 

Mr. Smart. May I furnish the precise date, Mr. Winstead, which 
has been given to me? 

On July 7, 1955, the Army’s proposal for a minimum satellite pro- 
gram 

The Cuatrrman. Wait 1 minute. 

Go ahead now. This is chronological information about the whole 
thing? 

Mr. Smart. I just wanted to nail this date down, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Nail it down. 

Mr. Smart. On July 7, 1955, the Army’s proposal for a minimum 
satellite program was presented to the Department of Defense ad 
hoc group on special capabilities—that was the Killian committee— 
an elght-missile program to orbit a 5- to 20-pound payload by the 
fall of 1957, at a cost of $17.7 million. That is the date and that is 
the proposal. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Winstreap. What happened to it? ? 

Mr. Rivers. It is still there. 

General Lemnirzer. What was the question, again Mr. Winstead? 

Mr. Winsrrap. What slowed you down ! 

Didn’t the Defense Department turn you loose? 

General Datey. This was an original proposal to the Stewart com- 
mittee, sir. It was the recommendation of the Stewart committee, to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Development, 
that the Vanguard program be adopted instead of the Jupiter C 
program. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is what stopped it. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, may I make a proposal ? 

For the purpose of the record 

General DaLey. That was the decision. 

Mr. Price. We should have in the record someplace the makeup 
of the Stewart committee. 

The CuarrmMan. Put that in the record, Mr. Smart, who constitutes 
the Stewart committee. 

Mr. Rivers. And the report. 

Mr. Price. And the report, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. General, apparently the operational control of the 
Zeus is still up in the air. I mean we don’t know who is going to 
control it, whether it is going to be the Air Force or the Army, is 
that right ? 

General Lemnirzer. I would state it this way. It has not been 
stated specifically in writing, but the Army considers that under the 
decision that has been made it is implicit that the Army would op- 
erate the Nike-Zeus system. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 
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We want to tie that down, because that is my understanding, too. 

Any further questions, General ? 

General Lemnirzer. But I can only point out, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to have, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, so far as the IRBM is concerned, that will be under the 
operational control of the Air Force? 

General Datey. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. Has anything been set up, in the command relation- 
ship, as to whether or not the ground force commander will have 
any voice in what targets are going to be sought out by the Air 
Force with the IRBM ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. We certainly anticipate that we would get 
the same kind of missile support from our sister services that we get 
from aircraft and that if we had a target that was definitely affecting 
the accomplishment of the Army’s mission, that we have channels 
through which we would go to request fire on those targets. 

Mr. Devereux. How far back do you have to go in the line of 
command in order to accomplish that : 

General Lemntrzer. Well, it would have to go to the theater com- 
mander. Stating it specifically, in Europe, that would be General 
Norstad’s headquarters. In the Pacific, it would be Admiral Stump’s 
headquarters. That is to coordinate. And if the capability was 
available, I presume it would be allocated and the request for sup- 
port would be met. 

Mr. Devereux. Is the Army happy about such an arrangement 
or not ? 

The Cuarrman. What was the question ? 

Mr. Devereux. Is the Army happy about such an arrangement, 
going back to the theater commander to resolve such problems as 
this ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. I think it is the only way that your entire 
spectrum of support firepower can be properly coordinated. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right, sir, so far as that is concerned. 

General Lemnrirzer. I am talking about how overall firepower 
in a theater of operations has to be coordinated by one individual. 
I happen to have been in that position in the Far East for the last 
21% years. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right. 

Now, to get on to another subject. It has been my understanding 
all along that as we reduce our standing forces we build up our Re- 
serve forces. At least, we have been led to believe that in our past 
hearings. 

Apparently we are reducing both at the same time, according to 
the plans current. 

Have you anything to voice on that ? 

General Lemnirzer. Only to confirm the ceilings which have been 
applied, which I discussed yesterday, briefly, which indicates a re- 
duction for fiscal 1959 of 10 percent in our ‘Reserve forces, and the 
ceilings which I indicated—870,000 for the Active Army for 1959. 

Mr. Deverevx. Then we are changing a very definite policy that 
had been initiated years ago? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, I do not recall that specific policy. But 
I am stating what is presently our directed ceiling and the one that, 
if the fiscal 1959 program is adopted, we will carry out. 
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Mr. Devereux. All right. So far as the National Guard and the 
Reserves are concerned, apparently the directive has been that each 
one will reduce 10 percent. However: 

General Lemnirzer. That is in paid drill strength. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

General Lemnirzer. In paid drill strength. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, you are reducing spaces with the Reserves 
but actually bodies with the National Guard; is that not true? 

General Lemnirzer. No, sir. I do not have the precise data on the 
plans for that. That wil be presented to this committee in the fiscal 
1959 presentation. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, I hope that when they come up, then, Gen- 
eral, that we can pin that down. 

(General Lemnitzer nods. ) 

Mr. Devereux. As to whether or not we are simply reducing spaces 
in the Reserves and actual warm bodies in the National Guard. 

General Lemnirzer. I think they will come up with the speeifics 
on that. 

Mr. Devereux. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

General Lemnirzer. I am sure they will. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Price, 

Mr. Price. General, in the chart shown to us yesterday on the 
Russians’ missile capabilities, the development period for the Rus- 
sian IRBM is shown to have begun in 1956. Is that our best intel- 
ligence on that? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, it is. We are going to get out the chart 
here and verify it. This is based upon our latest intelligence. 

Mr. Price. And that is the best available inteligence we have, 
which shows that the development of the Russian IRBM began in 
1956. That same chart shows that it became operational or be- 
comes 

General Beacu. Began in 1955. 

Mr. Price. Operational in 1958; is that correct ? 

General LemNirzer. You take that, General Daley. 

This is based on our best intelligence the Army has. I would like 
to have General Daley elaborate. 

General Datry. I believe to some extent when we show development 
here and operational the chart is misleading. These are actually 
reflections of firings which we believe we have data on. 

I am sure from intelligence that I am aware of that the Russians 
were working in the IRBM field for many years. This has been 
shown—they were at least drawing designs, because German prison- 
ers who came back I think as early as 1950 sketched out things that 
the Russians said they were using. 

Mr. Price. We don’t know, then, whether they have the concept or 
even thought of the IRBM as we think of it, at the same time? I 
am trying to draw a comparison of the progress that they made when 
we began the race for IRBM’s and ICBM’s, as to our own situation. 

Now, how would you compare that ? 

General Dany. Well, sir, I don’t think—in the first place, I think 
this chart is not designed to show such any rate of progress in these 
particular fields. 

Really, it is a better statement of the state of our intelligence than 
it is a statement of the state of their development. 
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As far as the IRBM goes, as far as I know they were working on 
this since around 1946, when they first took Germans out of Peene- 
munde, and took them b: ick to Russia. 

Mr. Price. Now, could you tell me what would be the capability 
of Zeus against supersonic missiles coming in on the deck ¢ 

General Lemnrrzer. V ery little, because we would rely on our 
Hawk missile for that kind of a defense. 

Mr. Price. Well, is the Hawk the answer to the supersonic missile, 
which we know will come eventually, coming in for, say, thousands of 
miles, and from all directions, at altitudes from 500 to 1,000 feet— 
now, is the Hawk the answer to that ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, the Hawk is the answer to a low-flying 
supersonic aircraft. 

The Cuatrman. Let there be order, members. 

Mr. Price. But is it the answer 

General Lemnirzer. At low level. 

Mr. Price. To the low level. 

General Lemnirzer. At the low level. 

Mr. Price. At the low level. 

General Lemnrrzer. That is right. 

Mr. Price. Supersonic. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. At a rate we know in a question of time they can go 
supersonic at low level for 1,000 miles. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, the range of the Hawk is limited, 

Mr. Price, 

Mr. Price. Do you have any program geared to the defense of those 
type of missiles? 

General Lemnrrzer. No. As a matter of fact, I am not sure that 
those types of missiles are in the offing. 

Mr. Price. They are in the offing. We don’t know how soon, but 
they are in the offing. 

General Lemnirzer. But I would like to point out that the ranges 
we are talking about of the ICBM are obtainable primarily because 
they get the missile up out of the earth’s atmosphere. It travels its 
main distance outside the atmosphere and then comes back into it. 

Well, I just can’t imagine what kind of a missile would be required 
to travel 5,500 miles through the atmosphere. It would be quite a 
different 

Mr. Price. We are working on it. 

General Lemnirzer. It would be quite a different object. 

Mr. Parrerson. Certainly the general has 

Mr. Price. We are working on such missiles and we have to as- 
sume that the enemy will be working on it. 

General Lemnrrzer. Is there anything you want to say? 

General Datey. May I amplify the remarks, sir? 

The Hawk can engage supersonic missiles. We are studying at 
present a successor to the Hawk. The problem here is that you must 
in some way extend your radar horizon, because of the fact that the 
earth turns. The way to do this is either to elevate your radars, 
which we are studying, or it is actually to displace defenses or radars 
forward. 

We are working in that field. 
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As an adjunct to the Zeus program, which I did not mention, 

The object of this is to increase the accuracy at great ranges, 
and also we hope to give us a low altitude capability. But you must 
recognize that to get this capability we have to develop a radar net- 
work that will feed the information to this missile. This is the 
tough part of it. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much, Mr. Price. 

Now, let me clear this up. I want to clear this up and then we 
will have to recess. 

Mr. Gavin. I have a question. 

The CuatrMan. We have to go to the floor. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuamman. Wait 1 minute. Now, members of the commit- 
tee, the House is in session now. And we have an appropriations 
bill, and we will have to come back tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 
We will take a recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. We 
will pick right up where we left off. 

Everybody come back. 

(At 11:05 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 10 a. m., 
of the following day, Friday, January 24, 1958.) 


Houses or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, January 24, 1958. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. 

The Cuatrrman. Now, let the committee come to order. 

Yesterday, when the committee recessed, Mr. Price was examining 
the witness. 

Then the next one is Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyle, any questions ? 

Mr. Dory. General, what in your judgment is the military signifi- 
cance to our Nation of the sputnik, the space ship, as of the present 
day, with reference to our missile, or our program in the same field? 

General Lemnirzer. I would like to try to answer part of that and 
I will ask General Daley to augment it. 

I think the most significant military aspect of the Russian satellite, 
going around the earth at the present time, is the fact that they had 
the capability of putting it there and putting it in orbit, which in- 
dicates that they have a missile capabilites of the ICBM variety, to 
put up and in orbit a weight of the size which was indicated by them. 

I think that this indicates a very advanced technological knowledge 
and a very advanced hardware capability in the missile field. 

Mr. Doytz. Now, may I ask you this before the other general 
answers: In your judgment, is that advanced knowledge—by using 
the term dadvanced” do you mean advanced over and above ours, 
materially ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, it is a demonstrated ability which ob- 
viously has surpassed our own, because we have not yet put a satellite 
in orbit. 
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Mr. Dove. Does it, in your judgment, amount to such advanced 
demonstration of ability, that they are so far ahead of us, that even 
making allowance for the bill we passed yesterday, which I am sure 
you are familiar with, it is going to be most difficult if at all attainable 
for us to catch up with them on that advanced demonstration of 
ability in the field of missiles and sputniks? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, in my opinion, there is nothing that we 
cannot do as well or better than the Soviet Union, and this includes 
the ability to put up satellites. 

Mr. Doytx. Well, I compliment you on that opinion. I have had 
the same hope. 

But as a matter of practical experience—that is what I am referring 
to, General—are we at the present time in possession of sufficient 
knowledge and ability which has been demonstrated to your satisfac- 
tion to catch up with them in the next 2 or 3 years in that field? 

General Lemnrrzer. I personally think we have, yes—the ability 
and the talents, as well as the ability to produce the necessary hard- 
ware. 

Mr. Doytz. Now, may I ask the other general to comment. 

General Lemnirzer. Will you comment on that? 

General Datey.——— — . 

It also demonstrates a fair degree of knowledge in the guidance 
field in order to be able to get them into orbit. 

As General Lemnitzer has said, this would indicate a fine degree 
of competence in the intercontinental ballistic field. 

As far as the satellite field goes, it becomes perfectly obvious that 
they are ahead of us, because they have this weight up there. 








Mr. Dorit. May I ask this question: How long would it take us 
to develop the same ability to produce and put into operation the 
same engine capability which they have demonstrated they have al- 
ready by putting the sputnik into space ¢ 

General Datey. We have such engines under development, sir. 
They are not under my cognizance. They are the Atlas-type engines. 

Mr. Dorie. How long will it take us to complete them ? 

General Datey. Well, they have already fired them in the early 
stages of an intercontinental ballistic missile. I believe that I am 
not the most competent witness to state this. 

Mr, Dorie. May I just make one brief observation, Mr. Chairman ? 

I realize that you gentlemen are not—I assume you are not experts 
in the field of our scientific development, in the field of science, are 
you, either of you? 

General Lemnirzer. I wouldn’t consider myself an expert; no, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. I don’t mean that with any disparagement. But I 
wish to make this observation. It seems to me that, while we are an 
Armed Services Committee, we ought to take cognizance of the fact 
that by putting into space the sputnik they have an intelligence, at 
least presently, surmounting ours in the field of scientific achieve- 
ment, and in that field they have made an appeal to the world on the 
basis of technological ability, which we have not yet demonstrated 
equal to theirs, and in that manner I feel that they have made a 
psychological appeal to the non-Communist nations, as well as the 
nations that are neutral, on the basis of an intelligence advance as 
well asa military advance. 
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I think it is very dangerous. We ought to hurry and meet it. 

General Lemnirzer. Mr. Chairman, there are several of our Army 
top scientists scheduled to appear before this committee at a later 
time, 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Gusser. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman, Mr. Hardy, any questions? 

Mr. Harpy. General, yesterday somebody on the committee asked 
vou about whether the Army have anything to say about the targets 
which would be selected for the IRBM. And I believe you said you 
anticipated that you would have the same kind of support from the 
Air Force with respect to missiles that you have been getting with 
planes. Is that about correct? 

General Lemnirzer. No; not quite that way. I said that I would 
hope that the Army got the desired support from the Air Force 
through the proper channels that regulated the overall fire support 
in any theater of operations. 

Mr. Harpy. That is a little better than I understood what you said 
yesterday, because I was going to ask you if you were satisfied with 
the kind of support you have been getting. I understood that the 
Army had not been happy with the kind of tactical support thay had 
gotten from the Air Force. 

General Lemnrrzer. Well, that question is in the field of how much 
is enough. The last combat in which I participated, we were always 
seeking more firepower and fire support—and I am referring to 
Korea. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. I would definitely say that we could have used 
more close support. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, in connection with this same subject, the other 
day there was a discussion of the limitations imposed by the November 
26, 1956, directive. I believe a question was asked as to whether the 
Army had a requirement for the 1,500-mile missile, and I got the 
impression that the Army’s position was that, if it had previously had 
a requirement, that requirement was eliminated by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Well, now, if there was a requirement, I don’t understand why the 
Army’s position is it can’t carry out its roles and missions because of 
that order. 

General Lemnirzer. I know of no such declaration on the part 
of the Army. As I attempted to indicate the other day—although I 
wasn’t here at that time, and I recall that I am under oath—I can 
only state what the record shows. 

The Army did state its case for operational control of the Jupiter 
IRBM. That presentation was made in very vigorous terms to the 
proper authority. The proper authority made the decision. 

And, as I indicated, the Army accepted the decision. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. 

The point that I am trying to establish now is whether under that 
order the Army has to depend on the Air Force to carry out a portion 
of the Army’s mission. Now, that is the whole question. 

General Lemnrrzer. It could be. There is interdependence between 
the services on almost any type of mission. 
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Mr. Harpy. Well, with respect to this particular phase of the 
Army’s mission, its requirements for a missile with a range beyond 
350 miles, that we have been talking about, the Army has to depend 
on the Air Force for support to carry out its missions? 

General Lemnirzer. Under the present assignments of responsi- 
bility, that is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

Now, on yesterday there was a discussion—I believe Mr. Smart 
furnished dates with respect to some report that was made on July 7, 
1955, which indicated that we would be able to get a missile in the 
air in the fall of 1957. 

There were firings of the Jupiter and the Jupiter C subsequent to 
that report of July 7, 1955; were there not / 

General Lemnrrzer. Will you answer that? 

General Darzy. Yes, sir; there were firings of the Jupiter C. The 
first one was fired in September of 1956, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, following the firings, the subsequent firings of 
the Jupiter and the Jupiter C, after issuance of that report, was not 
the Army’s estimate as to the date it could get a satellite in the air 
moved forward ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes; January 1957. 

General Datey. At one time the estimate had been changed to Jan- 
uary 1957. It later was made June of 1957, I believe. LI would like 
to verify the exact month, although that is very close. 

(Dates verified by record read later by Mr. Smart.) 

Mr. Harpy. I think it would be helpful if we could have the dates 
oi: which those firings were made: those estimates were made. 

The CuarrMan. I may say that, just as soon as we finish the ques- 
tions, I will ask Mr. Smart to read the record—put in the record all 
of that information. 

Mr. Harpy. I was just trying to tie it down, Mr. Chairman; to try 
to understand. Personally, I think it is important that the commit- 
tee understand the status of the stage of development which the Jupi- 
ter and the Jupiter C actually occupied at the time the November 26 
order was issued. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the thing I am trying to find out. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

If you will bear with me right now—Mr. Smart, read what the 
record shows on that. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have a 
chronology by year, month, and date—— 

The Cuamman. Go ahead and read it. 

Mr. Smart (continuing). Of the satellite program, and I will pick 
up with the date of July 7, 1955, the point that I read into the record 
yesterday. 

To make the record complete, I would like at this time to insert in 
the record the membership of the Stewart Committee. If the mem- 
bers would like for me to do so, I will do so. 

(Chorus of “read it.”’) 

The Cuatrman. Read it out. 
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Mr. Smart. The membership of the Stewart Committee was as 
follows: 

Dr. Homer J. Stewart—— 

Mr. Rivers. From where? 

Mr. Smarr. Cal Tech. (Continuing.) Was the chairman. 

Dr. C. C. Furnas, who was at that time in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. G. H. Clement, who was at that time associated with the Rand 
Corp. 

Dr. Joseph Kaplan, University of California. 

Dr. Charles C. Lauritsen, of Cal Tech. 

Dr. Robert R. McMath, University of Michigan. 

Dr. Richard W. Porter, General Electric. 

Dr. J. Barkley Rosser, Cornell University. 

That was the eight-man committee. 

Mr. Rivers. Is their report a part of the record? 

Mr. Smart. I have a summary of pertinent points from their re- 
port, which I will now cover. 

The Cuatrman. Is that all you want to put in the record ? 

Mr. Smarr. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Go right ahead, now. 








Mr. Smart. Now, Mr. Chairman, that takes us down to January 31, 
1957. I believe this covers the pertinent points. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. I think you might be of aid to the commit- 
tee, Mr. Smart, if you will summarize that which you have just read, 
in your language and in the language that we discussed it in my office. 
Just summarize the high points and what was accomplished and what 
was not accomplished. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to comply with your re- 
quest to the best of my ability, but I hope [don't misstate what anyone 
meant at that time. I hesitate to characterize their intentions. 

The Cuatrman. Goahead. We have the facts. 

Mr. Smart. With that limitation 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Didn’t he have something else to give us? Didn’t you 
say there was one other pertinent point? 

Mr. Smart. I think those are the pertinent ope 

The CuatrmMan. Everything pertinent will be brought up in its 
order. 

Mr. Smart. Beginning in July of 1955, the idea of satellites having 
been in the discussion stage in 1954, they got around to really doing 
something about it and start making some firm plans. 














So that ultimately the decision was made that Army would proceed 
with its Jupiter program and Navy would have the Vanguard 
satellite program. Since sputnik, Army has an approved satellite 
program which they outlined to the committee. This takes you to 
the final step in the current state of the art. 

You can only orbit a satellite of a given weight, with the current 
Jupiter-C missile. It only has so much push to it. Obviously the 
Atlas, and again the Titan, have far greater thrust and could be ex- 
pected to put into orbit a far greater size payload. Since the Air 
Force is the only service now having cognizance over those two long- 
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range missiles with their greater thrust, ———— — —, it would ap- 
pear that greater satellite “payloads than thoee j in the Army program 
would be dependent upon the Atlas missile. 

The Crairman. Thank you, very much, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Bray. Is that classified? Is that report classified / 

Mr. Smart. Secret. 

The CuHamman. How much more time has Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Rivers. Half a minute. 

Mr. Smart. I yield. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate all the information Mr. 
Smart gave, but I didn’t think that was coming out of my time. 

The Cuatrman. It doesn’t come out of your time. | Laughter. | 

The CHatrman. Go ahead, Mr. Hardy. It doesn’t come out of 
your time. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Three minutes. 

The Cuarrman. Three minutes, Mr. Hardy. 

Of course this information that was just given out is very highly 
classified. 

Mr. Harpy. This is not out of my time, either, Mr. Chairman. 
[| Laughter. | 

The CuatrMan. Go ahead, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. To get back—that information is very helpful be- 
cause it is just the kind of thing I am trying to pinpoint. But there 
are 2 or 3 things that came out in connection with it, General, that I 
would like to have you comment on. There were several dates given 
that indicate the Army’ s capability to get a sate llite in orbit. It was 
moved from January of 1957 to July of 1957, I believe in subsequent 
reports. 

General Da.ry. June. 

Mr. Harpy. Was that change from January of 1957 to July of 
1957 due to the fact that the Army had a stop in its operations with 
respect to Jupiter C4 

General Lemnirzer. Can you answer that? 

General Daxey. I believe the answer to this is that as you go along 
and make a proposal, a proposal always forces a certain amount of 
engineering wor 

If you make a proposal to do something in September and say you 

can do it in February, if later you make a reiteration of this proposal 
in November, necessarily you must drop your date to April. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the answer that I was looking for. 

So that the moving back of the date was due to the fact that you 
were not given the go-ahead sign. 

General Datey. That is a correct statement. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. Now, if I remember the dates correctly, 
there was reference to a memorandum sent by the Secretary of the 
Army to the Secretary of Defense on the 27th of November 1956 
which if my memory still serves me correctly is 1 day after the order 
of November 26, 1956. 

Now, the question that was in my mind is this: At the time Secretary 
of the Army sent that memor andum to Secretary of Defense indicating 
that a satellite could be put in orbit by July of 1957, had the 26th of 
November memorandum already been distributed to the Secretary of 
the Army? 
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General Lemnrrzer. The record indicates that it was issued the day 
before. 

Mr. Harpy. The dates indicate that, but the question that is in my 
mind is: Was the Secretary of the Army saying to the Secretary of 
Defense, you just issued an order here, but now we could do this, after 
he got the Secretary of Defense’s order ? 

General Dairy. I would like to answer that question, sir. The 
November 26, 1956, memorandum had to do with operational missiles 
or the development and deployment of missiles for tactical and 
strategic use, ; 

It did not have any particular direct bearing on the question as to 
whether or not we fired a satellite. 

Mr. Harpy. So the Army, then, was making a distinction between 
the use of the Jupiter-C as a ‘missile and as a satellite launcher when it 
wrote to the Secretary of Defense the day after he issued his order? 

General Dairy. Sir, we considered that there was no connection; 
yes, sir. The Jupiter-C: We were offering it as a satellite, possible 
satellite vehicle. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, that had to do with the Jupiter-C’s that you al- 
ready had on hand? 

General Dairy. Yes, sir. 

The Caamman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I note with great satisfaction that our 
very good and able friend, Gen. Jim Gavin, is with us this morn- 
ing, and I want to say to the committee that over the years he has 
turned in a magnificent performance, a magnificent and outstanding 
performance, that has won for him the hearty commendations not 
alone of the Department of the Army but of the Congress of the 
United States and the American people as well. We are glad to have 
you with us this morning, General. 

Now, the questions I want. I have asked some of the Secretaries. 
You can give me a yes or no, I havea number of them, and I would 
like to get them answered in the time that is allocated to me. What 
in your opinion, General, is the Army’s appraisal of the relative mili- 
tary, international military situation 1 year ago and now. Are our 
allies stronger or weaker than they were last year ? 

General Lemnrrzer. Well, I would have to rely on reviewing the 
intelligence of those two periods. My immediate reaction is that 
there was no significant change. 

Generally, in some areas there was improvement. I think in the 
case of the German forces, they are coming along. 

I know of no major changes in any of the free world forces that 
took place in that 1 eens 

Mr. Gavin. Last year, General, we were led to believe that your 
full year 1958 budget was only marginally adequate at the best and 
yet this year, with ‘the international situation bad or worse than last 
year, you have less manpower, You got a smaller budget. Do you 
think it is adequate to meet your demands, and if not what are you 
going to do about it ? 

Genet ‘al Lemnrrzer. Well, Mr. Gavin, I didn’t come prepared to 
discuss in precise detail the fiscal year 1959 budget. I thought that 
the first phase of this hearing dealt with the missile program. 

As I have indicated in previous questions, however, in the issuance 
of guidelines for preparation of 1959 budget the Army’ S views were 
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vigorously put forward to the proper authorities, decisions made, and 
the budget is as was presented to the Congress. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, it has already been established, but do you think 
it is adequate to meet yourneeds? Yesor no. 

General Lemnirzer. I wouldn’t answer that question in a yes or no 
fashion, Mr, Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Well—— 

General Lemnirzer. I am a member of the armed services and 
until you have the overall budget analyzed it is not possible to 
answer it on a yes or no basis. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, what I am anxious to know is whether or not 
you have adequate funds to meet your needs to modernize the De- 
partment of the Army ? 

General LemnNirzzr. We have a program to modernize. I would 
like to take just that specific area. 

We would like to modernize faster. However, we are modernizing 
as fast as the resources are made available to us, and we are pressing 
very hard to get modernization, 

Mr. Gavin. If you have the money to do it. 

General Lemnirzrr. That is correct. That is the basis for mod- 
ernization. 

Mr. Gavin. Is there any reason why you can’t come up with a sup- 
plementary appropriation bill to present to the Congress what your 
needs may be to speed up this modernization of the Department of 
the Army? 

General Lemnirzer. Mr. Gavin, I am sure that you understand the 
budgetary processes as well as I do, that it is certainly outside of my 
purview to prepare a supplementary program and deliver it here in 
this committee. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, the Department of the Air Force came in here 
the other day with a pepeenenteny request for approximately $600 
million to meet their needs, to speed up their program. Is that not 
right, Mr. Counsel ? 

fr. Smart. The Department of Defense submitted a supplementary 
appropriation request which related to both the Air Force and the 
Navy, but not to the Army. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I am talking about the Army. Why doesn’t the 
Department of Defense come up with a supplementary appropriation 
request to meet the needs and requirements of the Army ? 

eneral Lemnirzer. I can’t answer that question, Mr. Gavin. That 
is outside of my area of responsibility. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, all right. 

Now, let me ask you this, General: How many divisions could the 
Army mobilize and field and fight, if you were called on, in 1959, 
ready to do business? 








Mr. Gavin. Well, in view of these brush wars that may happen, do 
you think you are in position to move, and properly modernized and 
equipped with those divisions? 








Mr. Gavry. Well, let me ask you this: Do these divisions you are 
talking about now have in their possession the modern weapons and 
equipment necessary ? 

General LemnirzeEr. 
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Mr. Gavin. Well, there again, why don’t they come in with the 
recommendation for a supplementary appropriation to secure what 
you need, to bring these divisions up to their strength, and with 
modern weapons ? 

General Lemnirzer. The Department of the Army has submitted 
programs for precisely that purpose. 

Mr. Gavin. Another question: There seems to be, as we go along 
here, Mr. Chairman, a lot of duplication of operations. in other 
words, operational responsibility for missile firing. Missile firing is 
on the ground. It is a ground-force operation. And the Secretary 
tells us the other day that you are now sending over to the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force experienced men to instruct the Department 
of the Air Force as to ground operations as far as missile firing. That 
looks to me like a duplication. 

Now, I want to ask you this question. Do you think that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff will establish a high priority on airlifting of troops 
and tactical air superiority to meet the Army’s requirements, in event 
that we were suddenly thrust into an emergency ¢ 

General Lemnrrzer. Well, I am not in a position to forecast what 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff will or will not recommend. But the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff consider, in the limits of my experience—they do con- 
sider that close air support and airlift are of high priority. 

Mr. Gavin. They are of high priority, but it would appear—what 
I am trying to get at: The Air Force has so many other missions 
that they are not doing anything about. As I say, I was in Munich 
with the 502d Airborne, and they have gone out on exercises, and 
they were sending them up to the exercises in trucks or trains—there 
was no airlift. 

Now, the Air Force has so many fields it would appear to me they 
should devote’ their time to them and leave other areas such as the 
operational responsibility for firing missiles to the Department of the 
Army and get into the fields where we are lax; there isn’t any ques- 
tion but we are lax in tactical air support for ground troops and 
airlift. Why doesn’t the Department of the Army insist that the 
Department of the Air Force give specific attention to these needs to 
support the ground forces and move out of the range that they are 
now trying to move into, and that is the operational responsibility 
for firing missiles. 

And in view of the fact that the Army had a branch of artillery 
and they are experienced and qualified and they know the background 
and they are in position to take over operational responsibility for 
firing missiles, why doesn’t the Air Force get over into the fields 
that seemingly we haven’t been paying too much attention to? 

In the event of an emergency we certainly would need them. Could 
the Air Force move 50 to 100,000 troops within a week or 10 days, 
if necessary todoso? Do they have the airlift to do it? 

General Lemnrirzer. From where to where ? 

Mr. Gavin. Well, anywhere. 

[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Gavin. I don’t state any particular place. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, but that is a factor, Mr, Gavin. 

Mr. Gavry. An emergency may break out anywhere in the world. 
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General Lemnirzer. But, Mr. Gavin, you have the factors of where 
you want to move them ,how much weight has to be moved, and how 
many miles do they have to be moved. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, suppose it has to be moved from here to 
Europe—— 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Gavin. 

General Lemnirzer. How many—100,000 ¢ 

Mr. Gavin. Say 50,000. 

General Lemnrrzer. +. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mriuxer. No questions. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHarrman. Mr. Bray 

Mr. Bray. I want to direct this question to General Daley 

The Nike-Zeus today is at least the most greatly developed of our 
antimissile missiles. I believe that is correct, General ? 

General Darey. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. There is one thing that worries me about that. Now, 
with respect to enemy missiles, that they follow a true ballistic course 
from the time the last rocket is discharged, I mean when it goes on 
its own—that is correct, isn’t it / 

General Datey. Sir, we do expect the ballistic missile to follow : 
ballistic course for most of its trajectory. It is true when it reenters 
the atmosphere that the air resistance will cause it to bend away froma 
true ballistic-missile trajectory, depending on the shape and weight of 
the mass that is incoming. 

Mr. Bray. You can generally, though, estimate what that is to 
make your intercept ? 

General Datey. Yes, sir, ' 

Mr. Bray. The question was raised at one time. A group were dis- 
cussing the possibilities of it. Now, when it is going through space— 
you know what I mean? 

General Datry. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. To change the guidance. That will not change when it 
is going through the space, that is be yond the air. 

General Datey. No, sir; it will not. 

Mr. Bray. But a jet, small jet motor of some kind—a small rocket 
motor, you know. 

General Datry. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. That would start at some time in space, it could change 
the course of that, couldn’t it? 

General Datey. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. And also after it comes in the air, a fin could then be 
brought out by timing to divert the course. 

General Datry. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. Does that bring about any difficulties in the planning 
of the intercept, when you cannot know what might be preset! I 
do not know whether a rocket motor, a small rocket motor to change 
its course in the air—for instance, assume the ballistic trajectory 
would be aimed at Baltimore and an intercept would be planned 
accordingly. But say that either through a small rocket motor or 
a fin in the air would divert that 40, 50, or 60 miles and say it hit Wash- 
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ington. Anyway, to compensate for that, when your missile, inter- 
cept missile, goes at a less speed than the ballistic attack missile 


General Datey. I would like to answer this in two parts. 

Mr. Bray. Of course, the greater speed of your intercept would 
help to take care of that. ————-———. 

General DaLtey. ————- ————. 

Mr. Bray. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Now, the next one is Mr.—let’s see who is in line 
back there? Mr. Lankford ? 

Mr. Rivers. Call on any of them. 

The Cramman. Mr. Lankford? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Lemnitzer, in the Stewart committee report reference was 
made to the announced Soviet intent to launch a satellite 6 nici 
before the International Geophysical year; is that correct? I believe 
Mr. Smart said that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. To put the record straight, Mr. Lankford, that was in 
connection with the meeting on August 16, 1955. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. When the Department of Defense Research and De- 
velopment Policy Council meeting—that was not the Stewart com- 
mittee. But when they met on that date they agreed to adopt the 
following course of action, provided that its technical feasibility was 
approved by the Stewart committee later. 

Now, at that meeting, the R. and D. Policy Council meeting, the 
Russian statement. was discussed. There was some magazine article 
or something came out—a statement by a Russian scientist had come 
out announcing the intent of the Russians to try to launch a sputnik 
6 months before the International Geophysical Year. It was not the 
Steward committee report. 

Mr. Lankrorp. But this intent was known in the Department of 
Defense ? 

Mr. Smarr. The announced intent of the Russians had been in the 
public press. 

Mr. Lankrorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. In the newspapers. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Well, now, if that is so, who was responsible for 
allowing—knowing this announced intent of the Soviets, who was re- 
sponsible for letting the Soviets get the propaganda advantage of 
getting the satellite in orbit before us, bearing in mind that this an- 
nounced intent was known in T Department of Defense ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, I don’t know. I was not here at that 
time. Can you answer that question ? 

General Datry. Well, as far as who was responsible, there was 
simple a decision to go for the Vanguard program, sir. 

Mr. Lankrorp. That decision was made by whom ? 

General Datry. This decision was made by the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Research and Development, who at that time was Mr. 
Quarles. 

Mr. Lanxvorp. Mr. Quarles. He would be responsible; is that 
correct ? 

General Datey. He made the decision, sir. 
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[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Lanxrorp. He made the decision. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

I believe it was said the other day, in answer to a question of Mr. 
Kilday’s, that Dr. Hagen did not have the Jupiter C when he took 
over the Vanguard program, is that correct ? 

General Lemnirzer. Do you know? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. That the Jupiter C was not available to Dr. Hagen 
when he started on this Vanguard program. 

General Datry. Well, it was an entirely—since the Army’s Jupiter 
C proposal had been discarded by the Department of Defense, I as- 
sume this is a correct statement. I am not familiar with the state- 
ment that you make. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Well, did not—was this made available, that is was 
all the knowledge derived from the Jupiter C program made availa- 
ble to Dr. Hagen in the Vanguard program ? 

General Datry. So far as I know, all the knowledge was made 
available to Dr. Hagen. This is a different question than whether 
the J a C was available to him, though. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Well, if the Jupiter C—why wasn’t the Jupiter C 
available at that time? 

General Datey. There had been a decision by the Department of 
Defense that we would not use the Jupiter C for satellite purposes, 
sir, and I assume that therefore they didn’t ask. I can’t answer what 
Dr. Hagen asked the Department of Defense or what the Department 
of Defense told Dr. Hagen. 

Mr. LanxrForp. In other words, it was there, but it just wasn’t used ; 
isthat correct? It was there, but just not used. 

General Datry. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wrison. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuareman. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wuson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Now I got around to you. 

Mr. Wuison. Thank you, very much. 

General Lemnitzer, speaking of the decision that was made back in 
1955 by the Stewart committee, is it your understanding that the 
decision was approved by the National Security Council ? 

General Datey. It is not my understanding that it was ever re- 
ferred to the National Security Council at that time, sir. 

Mr. Wirson. I would like, then. to have Mr. Smart recall through 
his statement this morning that it confirmed the National Security 
Council’s decision. 

Mr. Smart. Let me search my memory for it. If -:, su will proceed, 
Mr. Wilson, I will get back to it. 

Mr. Wrirson. All right. 

A general question, General Lemnitzer. Would you say that once 
the decision was made to move ahead on the ballistic missiles program, 
that we made good progress? 

General Lemntrzer. I would say so, yes. 

Mr.  iiamaaae When was the Jupiter program started, actually start- 
ed, sir? 
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General Lemnirzer. I am told that it is November 1955. 

Mr. Wuson. Then, let’s get the chronology clear for the record 
here. We are talking about the decision that was made by the Stewart 
committee in July of 1955, before the Jupiter program was started. 
So that if the Army had started on a satellite program, they would 
probably have been delayed in the Jupiter program itself ? 

In other words, a calculated decision was made as to whether the 
Army would engage in a satellite program or whether it would engage 
in a Jupiter IRBM program ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. Well, recalling the chronology that Mr. Smart 
read, it appears to me that the Army’s basic approach to this problem 
was based on the Redstone, which was then in being and which was 
the basis for the Jupiter. 

Mr. Wirson. O. K. 

Now, wouldn’t you say that it would be fair to say that a calculated 
decision was made at this time that because we had been lagging in 
ballistic missile progress—we had not even started on a ballistic missile 
program—that a decision was made that the satellite program would 
be kept in the scientific field and would not be in any way diluting the 
military crash effort to produce a ballistic missile, is that correct? 

General LemMnirzer. We had started on a ballistic missile program 
long before 1955, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. I mean an IRBM, rather than just a ballistic missile 
program. 

General Datey. I would like to answer the question. 

As for the August 1955 decisions, to the best of my knowledge there 
was no question as to whether or not it was an interference with a 
military program. This did not enter into the decision of August of 
1955. This is to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Witson. Well, this is contrary to some of the published state- 
ments that have been made. 

General Datey. Sir, this came up yesterday. I am simply stating 
what my knowledge of the case is, as well as I know. 

Mr. Wuson. Now, the decision that was made as far as Vanguard 
is concerned, as you recall it, was to use a missile that the Navy had 
developed, the Aerobee-Hi 

General Datey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiison. The Aerobee-Hi was at least part of the missile, the 
Viking missile that was going to be used in the Vanguard program. 

Now, the Aerobee-Hi: is it your understanding that this was not a 
military missile but had been used in meteorological work by the 
Army ? ; 

General Lemnirzer. It is my understanding it was a research 
missile. 

Mr. Wirson. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Witson. It was not a military missile that was used, but it was 
a scientific missile used by the Navy in meteorological research, is that 
correct ? 
oa Lemnitzer. That was its principal use, that is correct, Mr. 

ilson. 

Mr. Witson. So, then, a decision was made that by using—this is 
my own statement. It is not a question. The decision was made 
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that by using the Navy’s meteorological research vehicle, they would 
not be diluting a military effort. And I think that ought to be pretty 
clearly put in the record here. 

Now, I want to ask some questions about the Russian’s progress in 
IRBM and ICBM. 

I know in the statement yesterday, General Daley stated that the 
charts that had been shown by General Beach perhaps were not exact- 
ly accurate in that they did not correctly, perhaps, reflect the Russian 
progress in the development of the IR BM and ICBM. 

It showed ————- ———-. And certainly, it would have taken a 
longer period than that for the Russians to make that progress. 

Do we have any record today that the Russians have successfully 
fired an IRBM completely using a warhead, so that it actually will 
deliver with an explosive warhe: vd ? 

General LemMnirzer. 

Mr. Witson. ————- ———. 

General Lemnirzer. ee, 

Mr. Wixson. Now, one question on the Zeus program that was 
brought up here by General Beach. 

How does this coincide with the Wizard program that he Air Force 
had developed or had suggested? I understand that decision was 
made early this month, sort of taking away part of the Wizard pro- 
gram. 

Could you explain a little more clearly how that was done and what 
part of the Wizard program remains? 

General Lemnrrzer. Since that was part of General Daley’s pre- 
sentation, I would prefer to have him answer that question. 

Mr. Wison. All right. 

General Datey. The Air Force had three study programs——and 
I believe they were entirely study programs under Wizard, which 
included the elements of an active defense system. That is, it in- 
cluded studies in the missile-launching area and missile control area. 

The Army had the Zeus program, which was a development pro- 
gram, including the forward acquisition radars and the launching 
equipment and missiles. Also the Plato 

The decision of the Secretary of Defense gives the ‘Army the right 
and the responsibility to develop—and I emphasize the word “de- 
velop”—as a matter of urgency the entire Zeus system, including all 
the radars that are necessary for it. This is more than we had previ- 
ously had. 

The letter to the Air Force tells them not to engage in research 
and development in the launching area and in the control of missile 
area without the specific approval of the director of the new research 
agency, and it says that for those purposes, until he is appointed, this 
will be Mr. Holaday. 

There is an overlap, in that the Air Force is allowed to do work in 
the forward acquisition radar field, the same as the Army. 

Mr. Wirson. In other words, it will be sort of a marriage of the two 
systems, perhaps, with a portion of the Wizard being used and almost 
all of the Zeus system being used. 

General Dairy. I would say that the entire Zeus system will be used. 
However, the Air Force was told, or allowed to go ahead with research 
and development i in this forward acquisition radar area. Their radars 
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are to be compatible with the Zeus system. Therefore, if one approach 
was better than the other, I presume we could use it. 

General Lemnrrzer. As a matter of fact, the directive states spe- 
cifically that it should be compatible. 

Mr. Wirson. Thank you. 

I wonder if Mr. Smart has the answer to the question about the 
National Security Council ? 

Mr. Smart. I do, Mr. Wilson. 

Referring to the chronology of events, May 1, 1956, the Secretary 
of the Army forwarded a memorandum to the Secretary of De fense 
recommending that the National Sec ‘arity Council consider the Army’s 
capabilities to launch a satellite. 

Then on May 15, 1956—15 days after that memorandum— a letter 
from the Office of the Secretary of Defense R. and D., Mr. Holaday, 
to the Chief of Research and Development, states : 

And the final action: On November 27, 1956, the memorandum of 
the Secretary of Defense to the Secretary of the Army stated in part 
as follows: 

The CuarrMan. Your time is out. Iam awfully sorry, Mr. Wilson. 
We will get back to you later. 

Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Lemnitzer, several times in the course of these hearings the 
statement has been made that a major contributing factor in the Rus- 
sian advance in missile research and development has been the German 
scientists and technicians which were obtained at Peenemunde right 
after World War LI. 

As you know, we obtained the services of a good many of those 
Germans also. I would like, for the benefit of the committee, to have 
your opinion as to whether the Russians got the most competent and 
the most talented of those Germans or whether you were able to obtain 
their services for our research and development program. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, it is ehpomtble to compare the compe- 
tencies of those that came to the United States under the program 
which the Department of the Army put together in the closing months 
of the war and those that went to the Russians. 

You will have as a witness here very soon, Dr. Werner von Braun, 
who in my opinion was the top German scientist. He can evaluate 
this much more accurately than I can. 

There is no question about it but that the Russians did obtain a 
considerable and important segment of the German scientific capa- 
bility in the missile field. 

Mr. Huppieston. In other words, they didn’t just get technicians. 
They actually got some of the top scientific personnel ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Huppieston. Have you discussed this matter with Dr. von 
Braun and obtained his opinion as to whether we got the major 
portion of that scientific personnel or whether the Russians did / 

General Lemnrirzer. 1 have discussed this matter with Dr. von 
Braun—not in this specific area. 

I do not recall at the present time the exact number that we got. 
It is in excess of 250. 
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General Gavin. Yes; he has testified on that. 

General Lemnirzer. Approximately 500 foreign scientists were 
brought to the United States under a project known at that time as 
Paper Clip. . 

Now, just what the total number that were working in this field are 
and how many went behind the Iron Curtain, I can’t tell you. But I 
do know that Dr. von Braun has kept in pretty fairly close touch 
with some of them that did go the other direction and can probably 
give you a much better answer on this question than I can, 

Mr. Huppieston. Now, for the past year or more, we have been 
hearing and reading a great deal of material attempting to compare 
the capabilities and the state of advancement of the Jupiter and the 
Thor missile of the Air Force. 

Is there really any material difference between the Thor and the 
Jupiter as far as the hardware and the actual mechanical operation 
of the missiles ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, they are two different missiles with ap- 
proximately the same objective as far as capability is concerned. 

As to what the precise difference is in guidance and in propulsion 
equipment and so forth, I am not prepared to answer. Some of the 
technicians can. 

I would suggest that General Medaris, who is also following me as a 
witness, is in a much better position to answer your question. He 
evaluated the two programs. He was a participant in a committee 
that evaluated the two missiles and can give you precise technical] in- 
formation on them. 

Mr. Huppieston. I understand that the Army research and develop- 
ment in the missile field has been a progressive sort of a thing, starting 
with the more primitive, so to speak, short-range missiles and pro- 
gressing by steps up into larger missiles with longer range and greater 
thrust and so on, on up the line. 

Now, is that the same procedure that has been used by the Russians 


in the development of their missiles ? 

General Lemnirzer. I don’t know. I don’t know the answer to that 
question. 

Mr. Huppieston. Have they. 

General Lemnirzer. I think it is a logical sequence. I would pre- 
sume that the pattern was not different. But I couldn’t answer that 
question since I don’t know what their development program is and 
how it went. 

Mr. Hupptxston. Do you think one of the handicaps that we have 
been operating under is the fact that we split our program into 
three parts and that we have assigned different ranges to different 
branches of the service and that we assigned our long-range missiles 
to one particular service without the background of development in 
the field of the shorter-range missiles, and as a result we are sort of 
working in several different directions? 

General Lemnrrzer. I think we are all working in the same direc- 
tion. I think we have developed several outstanding teams of 
scientists. The Army has one, of which we are very proud. I think 
the Air Force has developed a similar team. And so has the Navy. 

Those teams have been working on the types of missiles that pri- 
marily are designed to contribute to the accomplishment of their 
respective missions. 
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In my personal opinion, the parallel developments have been good 

things. Because in the first instance, you don’t always adopt the 
right course in research and development. And to have several paral- 
lel developments coming along and choose the one that shows the 
most promise after it shapes up is a good thing. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Huppreston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Has the Department of Defense put shackles on any 
one particular branch of the service like they did to the Army on 
the Jupiter ? pf ( 

General Lemnrrzer. Well, that was a decision, Mr, Gavin, not— 
I wouldn’t call it shackles. That was a decision. 

The CHamman. Wait one minute. 

Mr. Huppieston. Do you feel that Secretary McElroy’s directive 
of January 2, I believe it was, of this year, dealing with the roles 
and missions of the various services in the missile field constitutes 
a relaxation in the principles of the directive that was issued by 
Secretary Wilson on November 26, 1956? 

General Lemnirzer. I so consider it, because in that directive the 
Army has been given the green light on a missile that it has needed 
for a long time, because our prospective enemy has such a missile, 
a missile of much greater range than we have. 

And I can only compare the situation to two boxers, one havin 
twice the reach of another. Obviously the one with the shorter ak 
is badly handicapped. ; 

The Russians, as you saw from the presentations the other day, 
have these longer range missiles actually in the hands of troops, in 
Red army units and under Red army commanders. These missiles 
have a range of about 350 miles. That was shown the other day. 

Mr. Huppreston. Do you feel that there is any range limitation in 
that January 2 directive? 

General Lemnirzer. I do not. It could be so construed indirectly 
because of the weight limitation, that is correct. 

Mr. Hupptestron. Actuall 

General Lemnirzer. But i do not consider it as rigidly limiting 
the Army to a specific range which has previously been the case. 

Mr. Hvppieston. Under the weight limitation, then, the Army can 
proceed to develop an IRBM or an ICBM for that matter if they 
can stay within the weight limitation ? 

General Lemnrrzer. There is no limitation on the range that we 
can squeeze out of this solid propellant missile. 

Mr, Huppteston. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, very much. 

Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Str. Grorer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that you have been eminently fair to me, 
I, of course, was brought up on an old Greek saying, that “Woman is 
best who is least spoken of among men, either for good or for evil.” 
{ Laughter. ] 

General Lemnitzer, I would like to ask one question. Yesterday on 
the floor of the House—this is a matter of record—the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations made the statement that we would 
have no antimissile missile—that would be, I presume, the Nike-Zeus 
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that is developing—ready to intercept a Russion intercontinental bal- 


listic missile under ———— better than 
In other words, the Russions would launch an intercontinental 
ballistic missile, if I understood him correctly, at least —-—— before 


we would be ready with an antimissile missile. 

Of course, a statement of that kind, I presume, is correct. But I 
think it is very alarming, if true, to the rank and file of our people. 

General Lemnrrzer. Well, as indicated by the program which Gen- 
eral Daley presented, the normal program for development of an 
operational antimissile missile pointed to the year —-—— with an 
acceleration possible of reducing it to ———. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Have we accurate knowledge of the Russian inter- 
continental ballistic missile ———— ——-—— 

General Lemntrzer. I don’t know what the basis for the statement 
is. It obviously must have been based on an interpretation of the in- 
telligence which is available to us. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. But as far as you personally are concerned, you 
would not say that you had any dates that would make that a firm 
statement ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. As I indicated, having a missile that can do 
certain things and having it in the hands of units who are trained and 
having it in the hands of units in quantity that would be needed, for 
instance, to go into a war, are two very different things. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. That is what I understood, yes, sir. 

Now, one other question, please, Mr. Chairman. 

I noticed that Mr. Smart said—and it may be that no one else can 
answer this question—that the Russian intent was-announced in 1955, 
and it was announced in the newspapers. 

Does that mean in our newspapers or does that mean in the Russian 
newspapers ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. Well, I have the record, which is a chronology 
that Mr. Smart used. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Yes, sir. 

General Lemnirzer. It states this: “At this meeting the announced 
intent of the U. S. S. R. to launch a satellite about 6 months before 
the IGY time was given consideration.” 

This record does not indicate who announced the intent or from 
what source this intent came. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I see. 

General Limniizer. Does anybody here know what 

Mr. Branprorp. August 16, 1955, this secret document indicates, 
that announced intent, which we understand to have been a public an- 
nouncement, was considered by the DOD Research and Development 
Policy Council meeting. 

Mrs. Sr. Georcr. Mr. Chairman, the only point I wanted to bring 
out was that if it had been announced or given any publicity in our 
newspapers, certainly nobody seems to have taken very much interest 
in the announcement. 

And certainly these Monday morning quarterbacks who are now all 
nuclear physicists and are writing every day—— 

General Lemnirzer. May I just make one point. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. I yield to my colleague. 
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Mr. Bares. I would just like to say, Mr. Chairman, that sputnik 
should have come as no news to everyone. The whole thing was widely 
discussed in our newspapers. Only a year ago there was a question in 
the newspapers concerning the megacycles on which the thing should 
be transmitted. 

The question was what the Russians would have at that time and 
how they were deviating from cooperating in the international field 
with the rest of us. 

The statement was widely made that this was our contribution to 
the Geophysical Year. And regardless of what Russia is going to do, 
we are going to adhere to the policy we have, of cooperating with other 
people, to tell them to put up their transmitters. 

I think there was a case in Chile, New Zealand, or Australia. 
Widely known in the newspaper. I recall nobody at that time chal- 
lenging the decision that was made. 

The CHatrMan. Well, in that connection I call the committee’s at- 
tention to the fact that in the debate last year, when Mr. Mahon pre- 
sented the bill, he advised the House that Russia was far ahead in 
the intermediate and intercontinental ballistic-missile field. 

Now, members of the committee, we are going around. 

Now, I am going to start back and recognize any member-—— 

Mr. Devereux. Wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. St. Georer. Mr. Chairman, that is all right. 

The CuarrMan. I thought you said that wasall. 

Mr. Kitchin? 

Mr. Krremiy. Yes; I think the three of us here. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Krrenin. Mr. Chairman, I just have one question. 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute, Mr. Kitchin. 

Pardon me, let me read this for the record, because it is very per- 
tinent, following the line of what Mrs. St. George and Mr. Bates said. 

This is what Mr. Mahon said: 

We are in a nip-and-tuck race with Russia. We are probably behind the 
Soviet Union in the progress made in the perfection of the intermediate-range 
ballistic missile. 

Now, that was publicly stated on the floor of the House. Nobody 
got exe ited about it then. That was last year’s debate, 

Now, go ahead, Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuarrMan. Wait a minute 

Oh, wait 1 minute, Mr. Kitchin. It is Mr. BYrne’s turn next. 

Mr. Byrne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

The Carman. Go ahead, Mr. Byrne. 

I recognize Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Byrne. General, we had before this committee Secretary Me- 
Elroy, Secretary Quarles, and Mr. Holaday. It was brought out that 
in 1953 the Redstone satellite was to be sent up. 

At that time the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson, put a stop to it. 
Tsn’t that right ? 

General LemNrrzer. No, sir. The chronology, as prepared at the 
request of Mr. Smart does not confirm that 1953 date. 

Mr. Byrne. You are speaking about the Jupiter. Iam talking about 
the Redstone satellite. 
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General Lemnirzer. This is the satellite chronology as we prepared 
it at Mr. Smart’s request. And to my knowledge, it is accurate. 

Mr. Byrne. Well, let me have it over again, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Well, Mr. Byrne, I have given it to the committee. It 
is nine pages long. Let me just say briefly, first, that the use of the 
Redstone as the satellite vehicle was first discussed on December 21, 
1954. And then in February of 1955, was when it first began to be dis- 
cussed with seriousness and the Army started making its proposals to 
use the Redstone or its successor as the satellite launching vehicle. 

So, this moves you up to at least February of 1955. 

Mr. Byrne. That wasn’t so stated as the answer to my question by 
the other two witnesses. 

Mr. Smarr. I recall no date prior to these dates I have given you 
with reference to the use of the Redstone or any other vehicle as a 
satellite-launching vehicle. I recall no other date in the testimony, 
Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne. That is all, then. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, very much. 

Now, I asked Mr. Gubser some time ago when we first opened if 
he had any questions. 

Mr. Reece ? 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, also as one that is not too high on the 
totem pole, I want to commend the chairman for the fair and im- 
partial manner in which he has administered the rules of the com- 
mittee, under very difficult circumstances. 

There are two questions I have in mind. One is: The various offi- 
cials, General Daley in particular, have said that under the normal 
program of development, the Nike-Zeus would be operational by 
and under a speeded-up program it could be made 














available by . 

Now, what would be necessary to put you in a position to accelerate 
the program, the Nike-Zeus, as you discussed ? 

General Datey. Sir, a decision would have to be made in the near 
future and money made available to our contractors, which in this 
case is the—the prime contractor is Western Electric Co. It has an 
extensive subcontractor structure. This money would have to be 
available to Western Electric by And it would not be 
just research and development money. We must start putting in the 
mone : 

The real thing that would have to be made is a decision that you 
will deploy, that you will deploy early, and that you will furnish 
the funds for this early deployment. 

Mr. Reece. And if those facilities are made available, you are con- 
fident that you could make it operational ? 

General Datry. : 

Mr. Reece. As I recall in your testimony—and this relates to a 
different phase—you stated that you were not completely satisfied 
with the ’ 

If that is the case, what progress have you made toward obtain- 
ing which you inferred would be desirable ? 

General Datry. I would like to use a model for a moment, sir. 

In going to the Nike-Hercules, the thing we did was make every 
effort to use proven components from the Ajax. The booster is this 
lower part [indicating]. What we did is, we took four Ajax steel 
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boosters and put them together, as the surest, quickest way to get a 
Hercules. 

Having done that, we know that over the long pull it would be 
more desirable to have a single booster. 

During the spring, summer and early fall of this year, we were 
considering a redesign of the booster. 

We decided in October that in view of the earlier availability of 
Zeus that was possible, we would not pursue . 

That immediately meant that we were going to stick with this con- 
figuration of the Hercules. 

Having made that decision, we studied what is the profit in going 
to a plastic booster, a single steel booster, or sticking with the four 
steel boosters. 

Actually, there is a money saving if you develop any kind of a 
single booster as opposed to four. 

It is actually a little cheaper to do it in steel, but you can make a 
plastic booster at about the same price. 

We have decided to spend the money to develop a plastic booster 
for this, single tube booster, for the Hercule: in order that in pro- 
duction we will save money. 

Mr. Reece. What progress has been made in the development of 
a plastic or Fiberglas booster? And I am not referring to the booster 
that is particularly applicable to the four-unit, previously four-unit 
base of the Nike-Hercules ? 

General Datey. In the Ajax program, we initially started off with 
a steel booster. 

During the Ajax program, a plastic booster was suggested, a pro- 
gram was undertaken, and the first results of the plastic booster were 
not as good as the steel boosters. 

Actually, they resulted in a lower performance. 

We then went into a development program and we did develop the 
technique of making a plastic booster. However, by the time that we 
had developed the technique, we had approximately completed our 
purchase of Ajax boosters. 

So we know the technique, the general technique. We did not have 
any plastic boosters with operational units, sir. 

Mr. Reece. When was the plastic Fiberglas booster tested at White 
Sands and approved by Board 4? : 

General Datey. In 1956, I believe, sir. I can’t— 

Mr. Reece. Of course, that was for the Nike-Ajax ? 

General Datxy. That was an Ajax booster, yes. 

Mr. Reece. How many metal boosters were purchased for the Nike- 
Ajax after the Fiberglas booster had been approved by Board 4? 

General Datey. The only answer I can give you: We had already 
decided to close out Ajax production, sir. The steel boosters were 
produced thereafter, but steel boosters, to be tied together in clusters 
of four for use with Hercules, sir, to which the plastic booster was not 
directly applicable. 

Mr. Reece. I am being prompted to ask you, and which I am very 
glad to do, whether you plan to ask the Defense Department, hoping 
to get celarance to the Bureau of the Budget, for additional money 
to accelerate your program 
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General Lemnirzer. Such action is in the course of preparation 
right at the present time, Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Reece. Thank you, very much. 

The CHarrMaNn. Thank you, very much. 

I will develop that point later on and not now. 

Mr. Kitchin ? 

_ Mr. Krreniy. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I have just one short ques- 
tion. 

General, we have been prompted I presume by all of these hearings 
that we have been having to consider what is the true situation with 
reference to the existence of any rivalry between the services, if any 
exists. And secondly, probably pr imarily, is there something that can 
be done to unify the effort in our missile program. 

Now, based upon those two premises, and if my recollection is cor- 
rect—— 

General Lemnirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Krrcenry. You testified yesterday that there were now in exist- 
ence three satellite programs, one in each of the branches of the 
service, Army, Navy and Air Force. Am I correct on that? 

General Lemnirzer. I think General Daley indicated the scope of 
the satellite program servicewise. 

General Datsey. There are three satellite projects which have De- 
fense Department approval at the present time. One happens to be 
in each service. There is the Vanguard program. There is the Jupiter 
C program. And there is the —-—— ———— the Air Force program. 

Mr. Krrcury. There are three such programs in existence ? 

General Datey. Yes, one in each service. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krircurn. One in each service. 

Now, the question I would like to ask, is in the opinion of you, Gen- 


eral, or General Daley, this the logical way to go about this particular 


satellite program or are there over 1: aps in the three services ? 

General Datey. There is definitely an overlap between the Van- 
guard and the Jupiter C, and there is an intentional overlap. 

Mr. Krrenr. ~—s just change that to say harmful overlapping. 

General Datey. I don’t think there is an over: upping in this field 
because I think th: fe we need an expanding satellite program. I showed 
you the proposal that the Army had put up. 

The henay. in addition to this, has outlined to the Department of 
Defense a possible progtam which would involve the use of capability 
of all three services. There is plenty of room in this field. 

Mr. Kitcuin. Now, let me ask this one question based on your 
answer there. 

If there were a consolidation of these three programs into one 
unified satellite program, with all of the know-how, engineering skill, 
et cetera, that now exists within the three branches of the services, do 
you in your opinion think that that would accelerate our getting into 
orbit a satellite of major consequences beyond the 18- or 20- pound 
article or vehicle that you are going to anticipate putting up in the 
near future ? 

General Dairy. Of course, the Secretary of Defense has stated that 
he is putting the satellite programs under a director of advanced re- 
search projects agency. Presumably he would come up with an in- 
tegrated program. 
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I believe what is needed is an integrated program. However, this 
doesn’t mean pulling scientists out of the Vanguard program and pull- 
ing them out of Army Ballistic Missile Agency or pulling them out 
of the Development agencies of the Air Force on the west coast. 

It simply means putting these into a pattern so that they are look- 
ing on a national program. This is apparently the objective of the 
Director of Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

Mr. Krreurn. Then, as I gather, you believe in the integration from 
an administrative control, 1 rather than an integration from an actual 
production. 

General Lemnirzer. From the direction point of view. 

Mr. Krremin. Direction, rather than integration, from the actual 
working and mechanical facility within the “three services that now 
exist. 

General Lemnirzer. I referred to teams before, and I think this is 
a very important aspect of our whole program. 

If you have a team that works well together, such as we do have in 
the Army at the Army’s Ballistic Missile Agency, to take members 
out of that for separate projects, that in my opinion would slow down 
and adversely limit the effectiveness of that team. 

Mr. Krrentn. Then, as far as the satellite program is concerned, I 
presume under the present setup and the anticipated new agency com- 
ing into existence, that the Army is absolutely satisfied in the satel- 
lite program ? 

General Lemnrrzer. Well, a satellite program covers many aspects 
beyond what we have at the present time, Mr. Kitchin. 

We have a green light on one specific stage of a satellite program. 
There are many, many aspects involved in a total satellite program. 

General Daley showed you some stages of it—a 20-pound body in 
orbit, — ; 

We have approval on one specific element of a satellite program, 
and that is the one that General Daley presented yesterday. 

But. we do not have a go-ahead on anything beyond that. 

Mr. Krrentx. Now, General, probably you didn’t understand my 
question, but I don’t think that is the answer to the question I asked. 

General Lemnrrzer. [I am sorry. 

Mr. Kirenrn. I have a feeling here and have had the feeling ever 
since these hearings commenced that there was existent among the 
various members of this committee and existent among the various 
representative witnesses or groups of witnesses that we have had be- 
fore us, that there is a lacking somewhere along the line in the co- 
ordination of our program. 

T have also been impressed with the fact that there is a feeling ex- 
istent in the hearings this morning that the Army felt that they could 
have done a job but were prohibited from doing so by an order or a 
directive from someone. 

Now, the question I am asking now: Have we progressed in our 
coordination and, in our immediate anticipated coordinated program, 
to the satisfaction of the Army? 

General Lemnirzer. I would say I would have to answer that aues- 
tion with reservation, depending upon how—or having observed the 
new Advanced Research Projects Agency in operation. 

So far as I know, no directive has yet been issued on it, Mr. Kitchin. 
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Mr. Krrentn. So, I understand at the present time you can’t an- 
swer the question because you haven’t had the experience of seeing 
the new Projects Agency in existence ? 

General Lemnirzer. We have not had the experience with the new 
Advanced Research Projects Agency. We have gotten some new 
authorities and directions from the Secretary of Defense along these 


jines. 
Now, when you ask for a comparison, I am not clear as between when 


and when. 

The period covered in Mr. Smart’s chronology and the present time ? 

Mr. Kitcutn. My question was: Is the Army at the present time, 
under what is the present program and what is anticipated to become 
immediately available when this project agency is inaugurated, is the 
Army now satisfied that we are making the progress sufficiently neces- 
sary for our satellite program, under the present arrangement ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, I would answer it this way. I think we 
are making progress, but I would not be able to answer that question 
in a yes or no way because we presently have satellite programs under 
consideration. We have them prepared. We have not, however, had 
them approved. 

And until I know the answer as to the action to be taken on our 
satellite program, I couldn’t give you an answer on it. 

Mr. Krrentn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman,. If you left out the word “satisfied,” you probably 
would have gotten an answer. 

Mr. Krrentn. That was the key word, Mr. Chairman, in my ques- 
tion. 

The Cuarrman. We are going around the board now. 

Mr. Fisuer. I wasn’t here when I was reached. Could I ask one 
question ? 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Fisuer. I want to direct this to General Daley. There has 
been a lot said about the Nike-Zeus and its prospective development, 
which is very intriguing and very encouraging, to 
know that we would have some defense against these destructive 
weapons. 

I am wondering if you could speculate on how effective those Nike- 
Zeuses would be, assuming now they do become operational and assum- 
ing you do have trained units to man them in adequate numbers—- 
how effective would they be in case of a mass assault where, say, 10 
ICBM’s came at us at one time, followed by 10 more in a group, and 
so forth? Would you comment on that? 

General Datey. Yes, sir. 

The level of defense of any single Nike-Zeus battery is obviously 
determined by the equipment in that battery. 














So I think it is a very significant adjunct to our deterrent capability. 
I don’t know whether I have answered 

Mr. Fisner. I-—— 

General Datey. I have answered you fully. 

Mr. Fisuer. I appreciate your comment. 

You wouldn’t hope that it would be 100 percent effective ? 

General Datey. No, sir. Actually, if one battery fires at one ICBM, 
I would expect the probability of kill to be 
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Now, if you take—in some cases when you get batteries deployed, 
and you take an ICBM that comes in from the north. It comes over 
the New York defenses. It comes over the Philadelphia defenses. 
It is aimed at Washington. If it comes in on one of the lower trajec- 
tories, it would be engaged : 

Mr. Fisuer. I was thinking in terms of a mass attack now. 

General Datey. Of course, in weighing any defensive structure, 
you can only weigh—if you tell me you are going to put so many 
and I tell you I am going to put two Zeus batteries, I can defend 
it. If he puts all of his weight on one target, obviously he will over- 
whelm the defense. And I think equally obviously, he would lose 
the war. He would knock out that one target, but if it takes that 
and he uses his offensive strength on it, he has crippled himself. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is all. 

The Cuatrman, Thank you very much. 

Now members of the committee, I will recognize any member for 
10 additional minutes. And I call up the members myself. 

Mr. Hardy, have you any questions to ask? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to go in turn. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Gubser, have you any questions? 

Mr. Gupsrr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. [I hate to be penalized for being 
on time. 

The CHarrman. You waived your time, You waived it. Now 
you have been getting the privilege to ask questions. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr, Gussrr. Sir, this will be very, very short. 

By any stretch of the imagination, General, could the decision not 
to use Jupiter—the earlier decisions not to use Jupiter for satellite 
purposes, have hindered the development of Jupiter as a military 
weapon ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. I am told that the general concensus is, and 
poeple will have different opinions on this, that it had no effect. 

Mr. Gupser. May I ask General Daley for his opinion ? 

General Datey. Yes, sir, Mr. Gubser. Your question is: Did the 
decision not to use the Jupiter-C as a satellite delay the Jupiter 
program ? 

Mr. Gupser. As a military weapon solely. 

General Datey. Yes, sir. My answer would be: In my opinion, 
no, sir. 

Mr. Gupser. Thank you. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kilday, you have any questions? 

Mr. Kirpay. No. Thank you. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Arends, you have any questions? 

Mr. ARrENps. Just two or three observations. This speedup of Zeus, 
General Daley, which might be brought about to have effective 
use of Zeus in operation is that decision being made now as to the 
speedup —--———— is that under consideration at this time? 

In other words, you said you would have to have more equipment, 
more money, and so on and so forth. I mean is a decision being made 
on that at this time? 

General Lemntrzer. In response to a question that has been raised 
by Mr. Holladay, who is temporarily acting as the head of the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency, the Army is preparing a request 
of resources to proceed on this accelerated program. 
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Mr. Arenps. That is the answer to my question. 

Now, then, I recall vividly Secretary of Defense McElroy’s testi- 
mony up here, in warning this committee or suggesting to this com- 
mittee that in the event the necessity arises, he certainly would be 
back here asking for either more authorization or go before the Ap- 
propriations Committee for more funds, and which I think was very 
clearly stated yesterday, that these things are forthcoming when the 
program hits us. 

The Cuarrman. Now 

Mr. Arenps. I will yield to you. 

The Cuarrman. In that connection, he said the money would have 
to be available by April. 

Mr. Arenps. That is what he said. 

The CHarrman. April. Oh, yes, that is what Mr. Reece developed, 
that the money had to be made available by April. 

General Datry. To the contractor by April, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, exactly. That is only 4 months off. 
You better send something up here. 

Mr. Arenps. That brings up the point, Mr. Chairman—— 

General Lemnirzer. Mr. Chairman, we only got the authority to 
proceed on this program several days ago—a few days ago. 

Mr. Arenps. That is fine. Now then, it is a question of money. 
Maybe there is some place else to get the money. Maybe you have to 
come to Congress. I am sure it will be developed one place or the 
other. Now, is this a fair question, General Lemnitzer: Under the 
circumstances that prevailed when the discussion was on about the 
Geophysical Year—whether or not at the expense of the Jupiter we 
were going to work on the satellite. Is it your opinion that had 
we directed all of our efforts—maybe this is a bad question, I don’t 
know. But had we directed all our efforts toward putting a satellite 
in the air, that we could have done so, probably prior to the time of 
sputnik? I mean 

General Lemnirzer. Based on my opinion and the limited knowl- 
edge that I have accrued since I returned from the Far East- 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. I would say the answer to that is “yes.” 

Mr. Arenps. Well, I have had some understanding to that effect. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Therefore, it wasn’t under the circumstances, at the 
expense of the development of the Jupiter. So that prompts just one 
more statement, which I often repeat, and that is my responsibility 
as a representative of the people, a member of this committee and a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

My question always is, what more can Congress do, and you think 
we ought to do, at this particular time to help you do the job that has 
to be done? If there is something, 1 hope you will tell us. Because I 
am sure you are going to get a lot of cooperation up here, to the 
end that we make this package work, whatever it is. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. General, can you give us any opinion as to why the 
Department of Defense waited until Congress adjourned before they 
issued the directive on the cutback on our manpower ? 

General Lemnirzer. No, sir, I can’t. 
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Mr. Gavin. And let me ask you this: Do you thing the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff agreed with this decision that was made by the Secretary of 
Defense, on the cutback of manpower ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. To my knowledge, it has never been referred 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for a decision or a recommendation, Mr. 
Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. This decision, then, was reached by the Secretary of 
Defense; is that right ? 

General LEMNITZER. That i is my impression; yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, now, in view of the fact that we got a cutback on 
the ground forces, a very extreme cutback, won’t. it be necessary for 
the Depar tment of the Air Force to increase their manpower capabili- 
ties, if they. are going to take over on some of these operational 
responsibilities of launching missiles ? 

General Lemnirzer. I am not sure how they are adjusting their 
personnel structure. But certainly they are creating missile squadrons, 
just as we in the Army are creating missile battalions. There has to 
be a redistribution within the personnel ceilings we have. I am 
sure—— 

Mr. Gavin. To what extent is the Department of the Army furnish- 
ing personnel to the Department of the Air Force to carry on these 
operational responsibilities on missile firings ? 

General Lemnirzer. To assist them in their training, the Army, 
as I pointed out yesterday, has trained over 50,000 missileers up to 
the present time. In the C orporal and other types of Army missiles, 
we do have a valuable experience that we are anxious and ‘willing to 
transmit to the Air Force to expedite their training in order that 
their IRBM deployments can be achieved at the e: arliest possible date. 
It is a cooperative effort on our part with the Air Force and we are 
very happy to do it. 

Mr. Gavin. Don’t you believe that this operational responsibility 
really should be very definitely one of the Department of the Army, 
rather than the Department of the Air Force ? 

General Lemntrzer. For what missile, Mr. Gavin ? 

Mr. Gavin. All missile firings. It is a ground-force operation. 
No particular missile. The technique you developed indicates that 
you have acquired the experience and ‘knowledge in having it, and 
the Air Force is now asking you to furnish them the personnel and 
indoctrinate them with the education to c arry on a ground-force op- 
eration. And that is when there are so many fields that have not 
been covered by the Department of the Air Force which would keep 
them busy, like tactical air support and airlift. Why they want to 
get into another phase and the Department of the Army have to 
furnish the manpower and educate them—in my estimation, I think 
it is a duplication of operations. I just wondered what your opinion 
was. 

General Lemnitrzer. We are anxious to have the missiles that we 
require to accomplish our mission. It is for this reason that the 
Army has needed and as indicated on this chart a missile i in the area 
that we now have the authority to proceed. We are anxious to de- 
velop that missile as quickly as possible. We need it badly. And 


we are going to expedite the program. We hope that we will soon 
have the money to get the Pershing missile started. 
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Mr. Gavin. Recently, when I referred to the Department of the 
Army being shackled on the Jupiter, I meant to include that they 
were shackled, and by that I infer that being restricted to an opera- 
tion of 200 or 300 miles, that they were handcuffed. They couldn’t 
get outside of that range. So that is the inference. I wanted to 
clear you up, on my reason for using that particular phrase. 

General Lemnirzer. I would like to give an answer specifically to 
that. We regard the enemy actually having a missile of 350 mile 
range in the hands of his ground forces, and our being limited to 200 
miles, is a very severe handicap, which has now been removed, in 
my opinion. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héserr. General Daley, I address this question to you. Within 
the last 24 hours a contractor has made the public announcement that 
a shield has been developed to protect our supersonic aircraft against 
attack by the missiles and radar system. So obviously in the light of 
what has happened, we must assume that the Russians are making 
progress in that direction, too. 

Now, have you given any consideration or is there any consideration 
in the program as to. meeting that probability, in the development of 
these missiles ? 

General Lemnirzer. I am just going to try 

Mr. Héserr. General, if you know it. I thought General Daley 
knew it. 

General Lemnirzer. I know what the proposal is or at least what 
was reported as having been stated by the aircraft manufacturer. 

Mr. Héserr. That is right. Is he correct? 

General Lemnirzer. Idon’t know. Iam just explaining to General 
Daley the details of what was said. 

Mr. Héserr. Oh, yes. 

General Lemnirzer. As I understood the press announcement, there 
is a device which creates a magnetic field around a B-—52—-or B-58— 
which will prevent missiles from attacking that particular aircraft. 

Now, whether it is feasible or not, I am not in a position to say. 
Perhaps General Daley can make an observation. 

Mr. Héperr. The contractor further made the statement that pend- 
ing security—that would be a simple announcement. 

oot LeMNITzER. Yes. 

Mr. Hésert. But pending clearance from security, they would not 
give further details. 

So naturally the question arises if we recognize that development 
being in the hands of the Soviet and are we making any preparation 
or giving any concurrent consideration in the development of our 
own missiles as to meeting that problem if and when the Soviets do 
obtain that same protection. Because every weapons system 

General Datry. Sir, I am not familiar with the device that the con- 
tractor stated. I will say this—and I don’t mean to be completely 
facetious, but perhaps a little bit facetious. Some of the most difficult 
things to shoot down are newspaper articles. 

Mr. Hésert. I can agree with you. 

The Cuatrman. Good. [Laughter. ] 

General Datry. Actually, I believe you can—I know of no sure de- 
fense of an airplane against a guided missile which is equipped—when 
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the guided missile is equipped with an atomic weapon. Now, cer- 
tainly if there is such a device, we certainly will'take a look at it. 

Mr. Hésert. Of course, this was not a newspaper article—only to 
the effect it was a statement made by a supposedly reliable contractor. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Hészert. We all know since the beginning of time, since the 
Stone Age, every weapon has had an antidote. 

General Datry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hépert. I am wondering if there is the antidote to the missile 
and whether you are giving consideration to it in the development of 
the missile. 

General Datey. I can only assure you, sir, that we have given atten- 
tion to every development of which we are aware. 

Mr. Hésert. And you are not aware of this? 

General Datey. General Daley is not aware of this, sir. There are 
a lot of other people in the missile field and a lot more competent ones 
than me. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bates. In reference to the comment of Mr. Kilday, I have al- 
ways wondered myself how many of these people ever get anything 
done when they have to appear before so many committees explaining 
the same story. 

So in the field of duplication and coordination, I hope that some 
time the Congress will examine itself to see if there isn’t some way in 
which we can expedite this entire process and save the time of these 
people and let them get on with their job. I am not surprised some 
time 

The CuatrMan. May I say that I have always tried to put the yard- 
stick to myself and then apply it to someone else. 

Mr. Bares. I will be willing to cooperate with you, then, Mr. Chair- 
man. [Laughter.] 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bates. When we get a witness up here and we ask them why 
they didn’t do something, to get the answer because during that 3 
months’ period they were appearing before a congressional committee. 
But I do seriously think something should be done about it. 

General Daley, what is the source of the greatest power we have as 
far as thrust potentiality is concerned today? We have talked about 
liquid oxygen. We have talked about—— 

General Darr. The greatest power actually available in an opera- 
tional motor is actually a North American engine 

Then there is another one going to be added which will i increase the 
thrust. 

Mr. Bares. Well, that is liquid oxygen? 

General Datry. That isa liquid oxygen fuel engine, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Then we talked about solid propellents. 

General Datzy. In solid propellents, the biggest motor that has 
been fired in a solid propellent is the Army’s Sergent. 

Mr. Bares. Now, do we actually know what the Russians used to 
throw the sputnik up in the air? 

General Datey. I don’t. 

Mr. Bates. I have always wondered why we didn’t apply atomic 
energy to this particular problem. 
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General Datey. There has been an intensive research program in the 
atomic-energy field as to applying this either to rockets, to aircraft, or 
to low-flying missiles— ———. 

The diffic ulty has been to make it work. One of the difficulties, of 
course, is that you can develop terrific heat in reactors, but a reactor 
isa pretty heavy thing to start with. 

Mr. Bares. I want to know are we doing everything we possibly can 
in that particular field as far as the utilization of atomic energy 

is concerned ¢ 

General Datey. Sir, I really am not the best witness in this case 
because we have had a very limited program in it. The Air Force 
has a program, in cooperation with the Atomic Energy Commission, 
in that particular field, and I think that they would be far better 
witnesses. 

Mr. Bares. We will ask the Air Force. 

Now, Mr. Arends suggested the purpose of this entire meeting is to 
find out what can be done. Now what can we do at the end of this 
hearing to promote the greatest security of our country, so far as 
you are concerned? What needs to be done that we are not doing now ? 

General Datry. As far as I am concerned, sir? 

Mr. Bates. Yes. What can we do? 

General Darey. Well, of course, I am pretty far down the chain, 
sir. But the things that, in my opinion, need be done are to acceler- 
ate —'the Nike-Zeus and, of course, being in the research 
and development field, I would like more research and development 
money, not only in my own field, but for the other Army weapons. 

Mr. Bares. You say to ope —--— ——— it? 

General Datey. - 

Mr. Bares. What else do you suggest besides that ¢ 

General Datry. Well the Department of the Army, itself—and this 
gets it on a little better plane than General Daley—has recommended 
a satellite program, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Well, now, you have authority to go ahead with that, 
don’t you ? 

General Datey. We have authority to go ahead with ———— Jupi- 
ter—C’s, sir. We recommended a national program of somewhat the 
scope that was outlined to you yesterday in the presentation. 

Mr. Bares. At least you are going ahead with the particular 
program. 

General Datey. We are going ahead —-- ———, sir. 

Mr. Bares. What else / 

Mr. Rivers. That isa pretty big order. 

Mr. Bares. Well, think it over at lunch. 

General Datey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hardy—thank you, Mr. Bates. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. General Daley, along the lines that Mr. Bates was just 
discussing, you had some exchange a while ago with Mr. Arends. And 
I am not quite sure that I understood. There was a discussion, I be- 
lieve, concerning the possibility that the decision to delay development 
of the Jupiter-C might have had some adverse effect on our total 
missile program or our total satellite program. And I believe you 
answered in the negative, in your opinion. 

General Datey. Sir, would you state the position, because I believe 
I repeated the question that I was asked and I think the answer, was 
a correct one. 
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As I heard the question asked me, it was: Did the decision not to use 
the Jupiter-C as a satellite slow down the Jupiter program? 

Mr. Brianprorp. That is correct. 

General Datey. And my answer to that was “no.” 

Mr. Harpy. All right. That is what I wanted to be sure of. Slow 
down the Jupiter program as a missile. 

General Davey. The Jupiter program to provide an intermediate 
range ballistic missile of 1,500 miles reasonable accuracy at the earliest 
possible date. 

Mr. Gupser. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Harpy. I gather from that that the Army continued in its 
development of the Jupiter or the Air Force picked up where the 
Army left off? 

General Darey. The Army continued with the Jupiter program 
even after the decision to give operational control to the Air Force. 
We continued the development and continued the development with 
the objective of providing an early intermediate range ballistic 
missile. 

Mr. Harpy. The Army continued to develop it, the Jupiter, not- 
withstanding the fact that you had been ordered not to fire a Jupiter? 

General Date. That is correct. 

General Lemnitrzer. No. We are not prohibited from firing any 
more. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what I said. Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Gupser. As a satellite. 

General Lemnirzer. We were not prevented from firing any more 
as a part of the Jupiter development program. Now we are talking 
about two different things here. 

Mr. Harpy. I know it. I am trying to get them separate. That is 
what I am doing. 

Mr. Smart. May I suggest at this point, Mr. Hardy, that the ques- 
tion should be: Had your request to use the Jupiter-C in the satellite 
program been approved, 1 rather than disapproved, would that have 
slowed down your Jupiter program ? 

Mr. Harpy. I am coming back—I am trying to get to that, but [ 
want to be sure I understand this other part of it. 

Do I understand that—don’t I understand that the Army was for- 
bidden to continue its firing of Jupiter-C with respect to the develop- 
ment of a 1,500-mile missile ? 

Mr. Rivers. No. 

General Datry. No, sir. 

General Lemnrrzer. No. 

General Datey. We were not told not to use the Jupiter-C for 
satellite purposes, sir. Actually after the November 26 decision with 
full knowledge and full approval of the Department of Defense, we 
fired two other Jupiter-C’s. The second—actually the third in our 
program, fired in August, was the nose cone recovery one. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I am trying to understand the use of the 
Jupiter-C—the Jupiter as a missile proposition. You didn’t fire the 
one in August with respect to the development of a missile, did you? 
Didn’t you fire that purely to test the cone? 

General Darey. To test the nose cone for the Jupiter, sir. And 
this was part of the Jupiter program. 
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I must point out that there is a Jupiter-C—a Jupiter-C is a Red- 
stone booster and these solid propellants on top, and finally you put 
the nose cone up here and fire it in order to make a nose cone recovery. 

This is not a Jupiter missile proper, a tactical] Jupiter missile. 

Mr. Harpy. I am trying to keep those two things separate, and Iam 
having a hard time doing it. 

Now to get down to the specific question, which I was trying to 
understand: Would continuation of the Army’s development of the 
Jupiter-C have retarded development of the Jupiter program ? 

General Darr. In early 1956 we said there would be a possible 
delay of 3 months. In November of 1956, and I believe reiterated in 
January of 1957, we said that there might be a small delay. 

General Lemnirzer. Limited. 

General Datey. A limited delay. 

Mr. Harpy. That is, there might have been a limited delay in the 
Jupiter program if you continued with the Jupiter-C ? 

Gener ral Datey. That is substantially the words. 

I would like to have an opportunity to put the exact words in the 
record, 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

As a result, it is possible that the interference of an additional satellite missiles 
to the Army program would be limited. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. Now I want to understand. At the most, 
the delay which was anticipated was 3 months, is that right? 

General Datey. In early 1956 it was 3 months. 

Mr. Harpy. So that later, that 3-months period was reduced in esti- 
mate ? 

General Datry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. Now in the development of the Jupiter C, or 
if the Army had continued with the development of the Jupiter C, 
would it not have gained additional information which would have 
been of value in a missile program as well as in a satellite program 4 

General Datry. Sir, if I can take one minute? The Jupiter C as a 
satellite is just this thing [indicating]. The principal change is this 
little piece up here, --—— ———— the payload. We continued to use 
the Jupiter C to recover a nose cone. We used this same part of the 
solid propellant and we put up a nose cone up here. We continued 
to use the Jupiter C right on up until the time we had recovered a 
nose cone. 

Mr. Harpy. You did two of them in about a year following the de- 
cision, didn’t you ? 

General Datey. We fired in September of 1956, June of 1957, August 
of 1957, we recovered a nose cone, and we said, “The rest of them are 
spares, we don’t need them.” 

Mr. Harpy. Well, if I can boil the thing down in substance, it is your 
testimony that the discontinuance by the. Army of its Jupiter-C pro- 
gram did not slow down the Jupiter missile program, but you could 
have had a satellite in the air at least a year earlier if you had decided 
todo so? 

General Datrey. We could have had a satellite in the air a con- 
siderable period earlier if we had pursued that program. 

Mr. Rivers. With $14 million. 

General Datry. The estimate was, I believe, $18 million, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy. $18 million was your estimate, I believe, back in May 
of 1956, as to what it would cost you to do it. How much is it going 
to cost you under your slowed down schedule ? 

General Dary. - 

Mr. Harpy. Well if you can put a missile in the air 
now, you a little overestimated it before, didn’t you? Or are you 
going to doa lot more work ? 

General Daxry. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. If you can get—— 

General Datxy. And this original estimate, sir, included the price 
of buying extra hardware. When we finished the Jupiter-C program, 
we ended up with Jupiter-C’s in various states of assembly. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, let me get on to one other point for just a second. 
Do you have any know ledge concerning the extent to which the Novem- 
ber 26, 1956, order of the , Secretary of Defense was based upon pres- 
sures applied on the Secretary by the Air Force? 

General Lemnitzer. We have no knowledge on that. 

Mr. Harpy. My question is do you have any knowledge. 

General Lemnirzer. We do not have any knowledge. 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t have any knowledge? 

General Lemnirzer. I do not have any know ledge. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. Do you have any knowledge concerning the 
weight given to cost factors and the weight given to strictly scientific 
evaluations in the establishment of that order ? 

General Lemnirzer. I do not have that information. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have any, General Daley ? 

General Datey. The November 26 decision ? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

General Datry. No, sir; I have none. 

Mr. Harpy. Concerning the announcement in 1955 that the Soviets 
would launch a satellite 6 months before the IGY schedule, do you 
have any knowledge concerning our Intelligence with respect to the 
validity of that report ? 

General Darxy. I have no knowledge as to what—how valid that 
report was at that time. It is obvious there is a certain amount of 

validity to the report, since they have launched a satellite, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I am trying to understand whether our "Intelligence 
was actually performing in the interval of that time and the time the 
satellite was launched? Do you have any knowledge about it? 

General Datry. I believe there was intelligence ‘that the satellite— 
that the Soviets would launch a satellite in 195 97, now I don’t know. 

Mr. Harpy. Then you want this committee to understand that the 
Department of Defense had good, reliable intelligence to the effect 
that that satellite would be launched in 1957 ? 

General Datry. I am not the best witness to state how good or how 
bad this intelligence was, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, Mr. Hardy. 

Now, members of the committee, we will take a recess until 2 o’clock, 
at which time we want to finish with these witnesses. Because we all 
have a great many questions to ask, I am going to ask all the members 
to be back so we will make some progress today. 
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Thank you very much. We will recess until 2 o'clock. Now every- 
body please be back. : 

General Lemnirzer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 12:22 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. Now I would like to ask this question. There has 
been developed a line of thought here by the questions that have 
been asked in reference to the Nike-Zeus missile that has just been 
yartially given to the Army. And I hope this committee might be 
instrumental in cutting the Gordian knot in having it classified as 
an Army missile and assigned to the Army to handle. 





General Lemnirzer. I think I should let General Daley explain 
this, because it is quite different from the money which is being made 
available ———. 

The CuamrmMan. Let’s get at it this way. You said that by — 
you could turn it out, but you could expedite it down to ———. 

General Lemnrrzer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If you had the money in April; is that correct / 

General Datery. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then the committee can understand it has already, 
is that correct ? 

General Datey. No, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Then why should you go into making contracts 
until you have explored the ———— phase ? 

General Datey. The only way, sir, that you can accelerate a pro- 
gram of this kind is by doing certain preproduction work and making 
your initial production models basically similar to your research and 
development models. This is a way that has been used to expedite 
other programs. This is the only way in which you can buy your 
time. 

If you wait until you have completely proved something in re- 
search and development and test it all the way out, and then go 
into production, at that time it takes you time to get your facilities, 
buy your material, make your missiles, et cetera. 

The only way to save the time is to actually go into preproduction 
at an early date. 

The Cratrman. All right. Then I was going on the idea that 
research and development must be completed, and when the research 
and development was completed, then you reach the stage to begin 
to carry out the production of your research and development. 

But you take the position that research and development and cer- 
tain types of production go hand-in-hand; is that correct ? 

General Darry. That is a correct statement, sir. 

The Cuamman. And that is what you are asking for? 

General Datey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuaimman. Now, coupled with that, you pointed out that in 
various places you would have to have these Nike sites ? 

General Datey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Over the country ? 

General Datry. Yes, sir. 1 
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The Cuarrman. Now, doesn’t that go hand in hand, too? Then 
you will have a three-prong proposition. 








General Dairy. The selection— ———, — ae 

The CHatrMAan. — —— 

General Datey. ————. The proper channel for the initial recom- 
mendations as to where the general areas of these sites ———— that 


would be the commander in chief of the North American Air Defense 
Command, ———- —— 

In general, we would hope to put these, to the maximum extent 
possible, on Government property. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now, then, there are three prongs that 
go along at one time, isn’t there? That is, the sites, the production, 
and the research ; is that correct ? 

General Lemnirzer. There is one more element, and that is 
— a training program. 

The CrrarrMan, Of course. 

General Lemnirzer. On the personnel side. 

The CuHarrman. And the training. 

General Lemnrrzer. That is right. 

The Cnamman. Then you think, if you had the money by April, 
you could start with the four-prong project Hoe, 
General Datey. Yes, sir, I would like to modify it to this extent. 
1 would have to have the money available so I could contract it to a 
contractor in April. This would probably mean I would have to 

have it in March. 

The Cuairman. Now, have you budgeted to see how much money 
you need ¢ 

General Datey. Actually, I would take —— 

The Crairman. I want you, General, to put that in a little memo- 
randum. Because I think this committee wants to save this time, 
- because the very objective of this type of missile is to 
shoot down any ballistic missile. We are deeply concerned about 
stopping them before they explode over the homeland. If you put 
that all in a little memorandum, when the committee goes down 
Wednesday to have breakfast with the Secretary, to which all the 
members of the committee are invited, I will do my best, if it meets 
the wishes of the committee, to try to be instrumental in trying to 
expedite that as much as possible so these four things can go hand 
in hand. 

General Lemnirzer. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Any objec tions to that? 

If there is any, I would like to hear it. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. I have no objection, but I would like to ask the ques- 
tion if that wouldn’t also include the calculated risk that — 

— all these other stages, would not come through as now antici- 
pated ? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir, it does involve certain calculated 
risks, and you may have to backtrack slighly, but we have had pro- 
grams carried out in this way in the past. One I was specifically 
connected with was the Honest John program. In order to get the 
Honest John deployed as quickly as possible we did it this way. 
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Mr. Kirpay. My only thought was that you might include in your 
statement the fact that there is involved a calculated risk? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes. 

The Carman. Of course. I have the picture in mind. Another 
thing I want to clear up—and then I won’t ask any more questions. 
I want to clear up just as early as possible that the use and the service 
that is going to use it must be determined immediately. And I think 
it isan Army mission, to use it. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Right there—and unless that memorandum, I think the 
committee should know what will be needed by way of additional 
civilian and military personnel to carry out the overall objective of 
what the general has indicated, if they need it. Because you can’t 
do it and reduce the Army militarywise and civilianwise, as Mr. 
Gavin has observed. 

The Cuarrman. Weare going to fight all that. 

Mr. Rivers. Make sure that is in the memoradum. 

The Cuatrman. It merely follows. 

Now, I think this committee, from the testimony we have had, 
should take a firm position that this missile—— 

Mr. Gavin. Antimissile. 

The Cuatrman. This Nike-Zeus missile belongs to the Army, and 
the Air Force should develop a phase of the radar. But it is a weap- 
on that the Army is charged to use because it works in your mission 
for the defense of a particular area. 

Now, that is—you see, you have to bear this in mind, members of 
the committee, that the Air Force has the overall mission. The Army 
has the particular mission to defend a particular area. 

(General Lemnitzer nods. ) 

The CHarrman. And this missile is designed for point defense to 
defend a particular area from a ballistic missile that is trying to de- 
stroy it. Now that is just as simple in my cornfield logic as I can 
make it. , 

The Cuatrman. I am through. 

Mr. Kirpay. You go right ahead. 

The CHatrman. Now, I am trying to accomplish something ob- 
jective. Everybody is going to have a chance on this thing. Now, 
I am trying to do something here, that has developed from this 
testimony, where we have to report that has to deal with these 
things. I think it has been developed from the facts up to date— 
it is of such importance that the sooner we can get decisions on it 
we will eliminate all uncertainty, and it will certainly keep down 
any argument like happened with the Jupiter and the Thor. We 
must play a role in stopping that kind of argument. 

Now, gentlemen, I thank you. I am through for the time being. 

Mr. Gavin. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavrix. Would you definitely state your opinion that the opera- 
tional responsibilities for this antimissile Zeus go to the Army, so they 
know it definitely. 

The Cuarrman. I already said that. And I am going to ask the 
Secretary to do it when we sit around there and eat his ham and eggs 
next Wednesday. [Laughter.] I will do my best to convince. 
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Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, will you yield? 

The Coarmman. No; I won’t yield. 

This is off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

The CuatrrmMan. General Devereux 

Now, some of you generals get me that memorandum. You know 
what I want? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I just want you to show that time can be saved if 
we do four things, and we get the money between now and April. 
Then show how the money is to be spent. Of course, we are taking a 

calculated risk. It may fi ade awa y. But, nevertheless, we do our level 
best to meet the conditions. We hope it can be worked out all right. 

This is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The Cuarmman. Nevertheless, we will do our best. 

Mr. Dreverevx. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. All right, Governor. 

Mr. Devereux. General, what range missile would the Army like to 
have under its operational contro] in order to cover the anticipated 
battle area? It was brought out in your presentation here today that 
we will have a much deeper battle area than heretofore. 

General Lemnirzer. I would say, General Devereux, it would be on 
the order of ———~ miles. On the order of ——— miles. 

Mr. Devereux. On the order of — miles. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. You believe, then, with the present directive you 
will have that flexibility ? 

General Lemnirzer. Could I amplify my previous answer just a 
bit ? 

I would not like to give the impression that that will meet our re- 
quirement forever. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

General LeMNitz zEr. For this reason: One of the vital factors in- 
volved in warfare is the enemy. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. And if the enemy—you can’t afford to have the 
enemy, the army of the enemy, outgun you or outrange you in mis- 
siles or in any other kind of equipment. 

Now, as you have seen from the chart, our intelligence indicates 
that they have an operational missile in the hands of Red army 
units now of 350-mile range. We certainly must have the capability 
to exceed that with our new authorization to go ahead. 

Now, if we find the enemy is moving in extending the range of 

a boxer can engage equally 
in combat or have an adv antage over an opponent with a longer 
reach—we need a missile of longer range than he has. : 

Mr. Devereux. Now, in the operational control of the Zeus, do you 
anticipate any conflict there between the Defense Command and the 
Army Command? By the Air Defense? 

General LeMNITzER. By the Air Defense Command, you mean? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, the Air Defense Command. 
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General Lemnirzer. No; I do not. If what the chairman has 
just been referring to is clarified and there is no doubt remaining 
as to who has the operational responsibility and assignment for that 
missile, I do not anticipate any difficulty. 

Mr. Devereux. I realize that. But what will be the range of that 
missile and would it conflict in any way with the functions of the 
Air Force, in that area of the continental defense ? 

General Lemnirzer. I do not consider that it would in any way 
interfere with or conflict with any Air Force mission. It would aug- 
ment our air defense—it would add a great deal to the capability of 
our air defenses. 

Mr. Devereux. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. You have to bear in mind, members, that the mis- 
sion of the Air Force is area defense—the whole continental United 
States. The mission of the Army must be brought down to a local 
defense. And this isa local weapon. 

Who has any more questions / 

Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyte. May I ask, General—does the budget for the Army con- 
tain sufficient money for overtime—that is are they for payment of 
overtime to private contractors’ employees—and at this time are any 
of them being paid overtime in connection with the missile 
development ! 

General Lemnirzer. Money is not earmarked specifically for over- 
time, but recently, as I think has appeared in the press, the Secre- 
tary of Defense has authorized the utilization of overtime in these 
high priority questions. ; 

Mr. Doyize. Now answer my question, if you know: Have any of 
the private contractors pushed their work ahead to the extent that 
they are paying any of their employees in this area overtime, or are 
they going along normally? This committee is working overtime, in 
a sense. You are working overtime in a sense. How about the pri- 
vate contractors ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. The staff tells me that they are employing 
overtime. : 

Mr. Doyze. Allright; thank you. 

Another question. 

Mr. Rivers. Four days a week or 3 days a week ? 

General Lemnitrzer. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. How many days a week ? 

General Lemnrrzer. It varies, Mr. Rivers. I am sure it varies. 

Mr. Doyte. I presume no contracts—no, I will rephrase that. 

Are those contracts cost plus as far as the Army is concerned ? 

General Lemnrirzer. Just a minute and we will get that answer. 

General Datey. Do you refer, sir, to, for example, the Jupiter pro- 
gram / 

Mr. Doyter. Yes. 

General Datry. Or all of them? 

Mr. Doytz. All of them are cost plus? 

General Lemnirzer. Well 

The Cuatrman. Let there be order. 

General Lemnirzer. What we are trying to establish is whether we 
are talking about the R. and D. program in which the missile is devel- 
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oped or researched or the production program, or are you talking about 
all of them ¢ 

Mr. Doyte. I am talking about the total efforts of the private con- 
tractors to produce the missile. Is there any area in that obligation of 
private contractors where they are being paid cost plus? 

General Lemnirzer. This is General Meyer. 

The CuatrMan. Have you been sworn, General ? 

General Mryrer. No, sir, I haven’t. 

The CuatrMan. General Meyer, please hold up your right hand. 
You do solemnly swear the evidence you give the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

General Meyer. I do, sir. With respect to the normal production 
schedules where we have an item that has become operational and is in 
production, such as the Honest John, the Nike-Ajax, and the Nike- 
Hercules, the contracts are generally written as fixed price type con- 
tracts. They are regularly negotiated contracts. 

In a developmental type contract the contract is usually on a cost 
plus a fixed fee basis. 

Mr. Doyix. Well—all right, thank you. 

The Cnarrman. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Doyte. I think I have an opportunity for one more question. 

The CuamrMan. Oh, yes. Go ahead. 

Mr. Dori. There has been, I think by Mr. Smart, in his documents 
as we referred to them, and also you gentlemen at the table I think 
yesterday—I know, today—have mentioned the National Security 
Council in connection with this program. 

Now, have we any available information that we can now, or can 
we get it, if we are entitled to it, what action did the National Security 
Council take on the references, I think they were, by the Army where 
the National Security Council was mentioned? I mean have they 
taken any action on this program ? 

Mr. Smart. The test 

Mr. Doyte. For or against? 

Mr. Smart. The testimony thus far, with reference to National Se- 
curity Council, Mr. Doyle, was restricted to the satellite program this 
morning, which was a matter which did go to the National Security 
Council. Apparently the National Security Council—I have no docu- 
ment from that agency—approved emphasizing Vanguard and not 
using the Jupiter-C of the Army to proceed with the satellite program. 

Mr. Doyrir. But you don’t know that as a matter of record, Mr. 
Smart ? 

The Cnarrman. We know it as a matter of record, that the Security 
Council took up the Vanguard question and the satellite question. 

Mr. Dorr. Well, do we know what their decision was? 

Mr. Smarr. We do not have a copy of their decision, but it is—I 
think there is only one conclusion you can draw from the secret docu- 
ment from which I read this morning, and that was that the National 
Security Council did approve Vanguard to the exclusion of Jupiter-C. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Doytr. Then, they did not approve the program in connection 
with sputnik ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct, for the satellite program, they did not 
approve the use of Jupiter-C, for satellite program. 
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Mr. Dortz. Why? Did they give any reason ? 

Mr. Smart. I can’t, sir. 

Mr. Dortx. Well 

Mr. Smarr. At that point, Mr. Doyle, I would recall that they had 
the report of the Stewart committee, which was 5 to 2 in favor of Van- 
guard. And that was before the National Security Council and prob- 
ably had some effect upon their decision. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, if it isn’t secret, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
know 

The Cuarrman. We will try to find it out. But I think the assump- 
tion we have drawn from the documents read is that the Security Coun- 
cil had the benefit of the committee’s report, which was 5 to 2 in 
favor of the Vanguard, and the assumption that we drew from it is 
that they went along with that. 

Mr. Doyiz. Well, I don’t want to be impolite or insistent, but—— 

The CHarrMANn. We will do the best we can. 

Mr. Doytez. I would like to know what their action actually was. 

The Cuarrman. All right, we will try to find that out. 

Mr. Wuson. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute, now. Is that all, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Dorie. Yes, thank you. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Hupprestron. Yes, sir. 

General Lemnitzer, under this new concept for the employment 
of a field army, the units of an army would run to a depth of 500 
miles, is that so, from the front to the rear? 

General Lemnirzer. Not entirely by combat units. I would say 
that was excessive. But the logistical installations and lines of com- 
munications and the area that is normally under control of army 
commanders, yes. 

Mr. Huppieston. Would run 500 miles. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppteston. Now, assuming that the enemy adopted a similar 
type of deployment, the Army would have a requirement for a missile 
of the range of 1,000 miles in order to strike enemy units located 
anywhere within their area from any point within the area of one 
of our field armies, is that so? 

General LemnirzEr. I would say generally that is so. 

Mr. Huppieston. You would have to have a missile of 1,000 mile 
range in order to fulfill your mission as a field army. 

General Lemnirzer. That would be the optimum. If it was out 
of range of our missiles, we must rely then on the missiles under the 
operational control of the Air Force, or aircraft, to put down fire 
on those objectives. 

Mr. Huppieston. Thank you. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Has any member any questions? 

Mr. Wuson. Yes. 

The CuHamman. Mr. Wilson 

Mr. Wuson. General, speaking about this Nike-Zeus system that 
you are talking about, it means that you have an order down to co- 
operate with the Air Force as far as the Wizard program is con- 
cerned. Do you anticipate any particular problem in getting the 
cooperation of the Air Force in the development of the Nike-Zeus? 
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General Lemnirzer. We don’t anticipate any now, that we have a 
clear-cut directive, and the allocation of the areas of responsibility. 

Mr. Wiuson. I wonder if we might just clarify one point the chair- 
man was speaking about? I am heartily in favor of the chairman’s 
concept of having the Army have the responsibility in this Zeus sys- 
tem. But under the roles and missions now, doesn’t the Air Force 
have what is known as the area defense responsibility and the Army 
has the point defense responsibility ¢ 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Witson. You were speaking 

The CHatrmMAn. That is what I was talking about. 

Mr. Witson. You were speaking of area responsibility. I thought 
you ought to get it straight for the record—— 

The Cratrman. This is point defense—— 

General Lemnirzer. I would like to amplify my previous remark, 
that if what the chairman has indicated is resolved and definitely 
pinned down now, we do not anticipate any difficulty in the Air Force 
development of the radar associated with the antimissile missile, so 
long as our roles are spelled out not only for the developmental phase 
but for the operational phase as well. 

Mr. Witson. That is ail. 

The Cramman. And that is what we want to try to solve. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Just as soon as we can talk to the Secretary, and 
ask the Secretary to reach a positive decision. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, Mr. Norblad wasn’t here this morning. Mr. 
Norblad 

Mr. Norsxap. General, one of our German scientists employed as 
I understand it by the Army has announced that you people have 
made a break through on a new type of lens, which steps up by some 
several years the date in which you will have the antimissile missile 
perfected and you are now in position to fire ———- ——— and hit 
a missile coming in without a great deal of difficulty. Would you 
care to comment on that? 

General Lemnirzer. I hadn’t heard of it. I would ask General 
Daley to comment on this, as he could. 

General Dairy. I would like to break this into two parts. ———— 








The reference to the radar lens is a correct statement, that the 
Zeus program has very powerful radars, the type I showed you made 


of polyfome, ———- ———. These are able to focus energy from 
360° azimuth and right up to the zenith. They have a range, in the 
case of the forward acquisition radar, ——-— miles on a very smal] 
target, and in the case of the local one ——— miles. 


So we can see them a long ways off. 

Mr. Norpuap. Well, has there been a development of a new lens 
such as I speak of recently ? 

General Dairy. Yes, sir; this ’ the lens that we are developing 
and testing, and this is a new radar lens. 

Mr. Nore ap. There has been a complete breakthrough in the field, 
is that right? 


General Datzy. I would consider it a breakthrough. 
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Mr. Norstap. That, I might say, for your information was an- 
nounced on the United Press teletype, where I saw it 1 hour ago, and 
it was announced by one of your own men, one of your scientists, 


General Datry. ———- ———. 

Mr. Norstap. Yes. 

General Datry. Sir, again I go back to the fact that I would have 
to hear the man say 

Mr. Norsiap. It was dated Phoenix, Ariz. You have some experi- 
mental work going on out there ? 

General Datey. No, sir; not that I am familiar with. 

Mr. Norsxiap. The story was about an hour ago on the ticker. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I am worried about the modernization 
program of our ground forces. After World War II we skeletonized 
our Army, our Navy, and our Air Force. Then we decided to move 
into Korea. We cut back on our ground forces, so the only thing we 
could do was call in the Reserves, who fought in World War II. As 
I recall, I think we had a few obsolete—and if I am wrong, say so, 
General—tanks and some bazookas in Japan. And we were going in 
to fight the Chinese Reds and we were nearly pushed back into the 
sea at Pusan, which was the most humiliating incident that ever hap- 
pened in the history of our Nation. 

Now my question is this: We don’t want another Korea. And the 
Department of the Army, in event we were called into an emergency, 
better be properly equipped and modernized to meet the demands that 

may be made upon us at any time, any place. Because somebody is 
going to be responsible for it. 

What I want to know: If we are moving along at a fast enough 
lip to modernize our ground forces with the proper tanks and guns 
and equipment and the essentials that are comparable with anything 
that the Russians have; and if we are not, are you preparing a pro- 
gram to submit to the Congress for authorization and appropr lations 
to speed up and accelerate that program so we would be in a position 
to meet any demands that are made upon us? 

General Lemnrrzer. As Secretary Brucker and I testified before the 
Mahon committee in connection with the supplemental bill that was 
considered yesterday, we did, during the fall, on several occasions, sub- 
mit requests for additional funds for the modernization of United 
States Army forces. Our requests for additional funds were not 
authorized. 

A major segment of our 1959 production and procurement money is 
directed to this specific issue. We feel that we can’t modernize too 
quickly. And we are devoting every dollar from our production and 
procurement fund to modernize our forces. We would like to modern- 
ize faster. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, the facts are that conditions are entirely different 
from what they were last fall. I am asking you now, are you develop- 
ing a plan or program to present to this Congress to secure the author- 
ization and appropriations to accelerate your modernization of the 
Army? Last fall isone thing. Now we are faced with a different situ- 
ation. Are you coming up here within the next few weeks, along with 
your other program, which we discussed here today on the antimissile 
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missile, with the same, similar kind of a program and recommenda- 
tion? All you have to do is submit it. If it is denied to you, then you 
are protected. But if you don’t follow through with an authoriza- 
tion and recommendation for authorization for appropriations to 
modernize our ground forces, then that responsibility comes back 
to you. 

I think you should bring that program in here and let us digest it. 
And then if Congress doesn’t take action again, you will be in the 
position like you were, say last fall, where you were denied. 
And you can’t modernize the Army if you are going to be denied these 
appropriations. But we can’t authorize or appropriate unless we have 
a presentation from you to do exactly that. And this is 1958. 

The Cratrman. Let me say this before he answers. I think Mr. 
Gavin has hit the nail on the head, as far as conventional warfare is 
concerned. We have all been talking about probably a nuclear war, 
and a pushbutton war. Now I am just in the same position Mr. 
Gavin is. 

We are charged by the Constitution to do certain things in reference 
to the defense of the country. Now, we must know what condition our 
Army is in. We have to know as to the type and character of your 
guns, and your tanks—everything you need. Now, I do think—and 
a little bit later on, while this investigation is going on, this subject 
matter has to be probed, and we have to squeeze it right down to the 
bottom. Because from the information I have, we are not in quite as 
fine a position as I would like to see you be with reference to various 
types of weapons. 

Now, we are all disturbed about the 870,000 manpower strength. 
As I stated the other day, we are going to make a fight to restore it. 
What is the use of restoring it if we don’t have modern weapons? 

Now, I would like for you—you said you went before Mr. Mahon’s 
committee and asked for money, or went to somebody and asked for 
money. I would like for you to put in black and white, and send 
to this committee, what modernization in all kind of equipment you 
need, so—we are 37 men here and we are deeply concerned about the 
way the Army has been pushed about, I might say—and that is a 
good expression. 

Mr. Gavin. Brushed off. 

The CrHatrman. We want to see if we have an Army. We have to 
have an Army. But we want an efficient Army and we want an Army 
with the most modern equipment. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr, Chairman-—— 

The CratrMan. I want you to get that information and give it to 
Mr, Smart, and he will give it to me and I will lay it before this com- 
mittee, so we will have infor mm: ation. 

But in addition to that, vou will be later on called on to testify in 
minute detail—all of you officers—when we break this thing down, 
after we have this general hearing, and get all of these facts from 
you, 

(Chorus of “Mr. Chairman.”) 

General Lemntrzer. May I Sie one impression that may have 
been left by my last answer? T do not indicate that we presented— 
that is, we were presenting to the Mahon committee our requests for 
more funds. But during the hearings on the supplemental $1.26 
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billion supplemental, precisely the same question as is being asked 
now arose in that hearing. The Secretary was asked if he had re- 
quested additional funds for modernization. The answer to the ques- 
tion was “Yes.” The question was “Why was it not in the supple- 
mental?” We don’t know, because we had submitted it—we had de- 
fended the position and we had urged additional funds being made 
available, but the decision was against us. 

The C HAIR MAN. Now when the Secretary comes back, we are going 
to ask the Secretary the same thing. Now, you are Acting C hief of 
Staff of the Army. It is your responsibility, fixed by statute, to keep 
this Army in certain condition and have it modernized. We are going 
to hold somebody responsible. And you will have to just give us the 
information and we will examine it to see what the situation is, 

We will develop all this thing. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, let me ask—— 

The Cuairman. Now we have been talking about nuclear warfare 
and we have been talking about missiles. And all this was briefed 
by Mr. Smart in the first instance, but it will later on come up. So it 
is not exactly pertinent as to the way Mr. Smart was developing the 
facts. But it is highly important that we get in this phase some time 
before this investigation is over. Because we want to know how many 
tanks you got, what kind of tanks you got. Also we want to know 
what kind of air support you have. We want to know everything. 
And we intend to find it out if we have to sit here from now to July. 
We are going to get this information once and for all and we are 
going to know something about the defense of this country. 

Mr, Mitier. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirier. I would like to urge that you include in that investi- 
gation the matter of sufficient gasoline for the continuous maneuvering 
and keep your people in training. 

The Cuatrman. Well 

Mr. Mituer. Isn’t it true 

The Cuatrman. We 

Mr. Mixer. General, have you had enough gasoline in the European 
theater to carry out the training program that you feel should have 
been carried out, the Jast 3 months, with your tanks and armored 
equipment ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. I am not in a position to give you an answer 
on that. I think I could get the answer from the commanders there. 
I am not familiar with the detail. But we are, of course, limited in 
everything that we do. 

The CuarrmMan. Now I want 

Mr. Miter. Mr. 

The CHarman. Let me say this. We are going to squeeze this 
lemon dry, for once. I have been here for 44 years sand I have been 
chairman of different committees for 24 years and I had done investi- 
gating before. But there is going to be a sure-enough squeezing in- 
vestigation to get all the facts and be constructive and beneficial. We 
are not concerned about anything but doing one thing, and that is 
doing a good job. 

Later on, I am going to ask that- -Mr. Arends and I have agreed to 
break this committee up into six subcommittees. We are going to dele- 
gate jurisdiction to each group of men. It is going to be 3 and 3, the 
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minority and majority. We are going to get all the facts, because the 
country has to have the information and we have to pass the necessary 
legislation, and we have to have the right information for appropri- 
ations. 

We are going to make this fight now becouse we can’t be any longer 
classified as being in a defenseless position. If we are, we have to 
correct it. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. CRairman, in your language, what you have re- 
quested General Lemnitzer to present this committee, I would like it 
to be made plain that when General Lemnitzer says he was denied 
funds, or the opportunity to ask for, that he will ‘indicate to us so 
this responsibility may be pinpointed, that Mr. Gavin has indicated— 
how far you got with your request, when you passed through the 

ortals of the budget—remember that. Because—don’t give us the 
impression that the Mahon committee denied you unless and until you, 
the Deputy Chief of Staff of the Army, General Lemnitzer, let us 
know what originated in your hand, when it got through the budget t, 
and how it got here; that is, what, in your oe was necessary 
to fulfill your statutory responsibility to give this Nation the latest 
in defense equipment and offensive equipment. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, members of the Committee 

General Lemnirzer. I would still like to correct the impression that 
we were asking the Mahon committee for these funds. I want to be 
very clear about this. 

The Cuairman. Now—— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. I have been sitting 
here. I haven’t asked him questions. 

General Lemnirzer. I personally did not make these requests. 
These requests went forward in accordance with the normal pro- 
cedures, through the Secretary of the Army, who is the proper au- 
thority to request these funds to the proper authority, which is the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. Did he get through the budget ? 

General Lemntrzer. What was that ? 

Mr. Rivers. Did he get through the budget with it? You sent it 
to him ? 

General Lemnirzer. No, this particular matter did not go through 
normal budgetary procedures. We have a series of requests for addi- 
tional funds to meet the conditions which have arisen. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

General Lemnrrzer. Now these ean be spelled out very explieitly. 
Certainly when we come back with the Secretary, we will have the 
same information which was presented to the Mahon committee, which 
I think is what you are after, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t care what he is after. It is what I am after, 
too. I want, as part and parcel of that, what you got out of the De- 
partment of the Army and of the Defense and came up to the Mahon 
committee with, or if you got there—what, in your opinion, was nec- 
essary, whether or not you got before the Mahon committee. He may 
not even have gotten there with it. That is what I am talking about. 

General Lemnirzer. Those recommendations were based on the rec- 
ommendations of the staff, of which I am a part. 
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Mr. Rivers. What you started with and what you got when you 
were screened down below, is what I have in mind. You understand? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, I do. 

The Cuarrman. Now, members of the committee 

Mr. Reece. May I ask one amplifying question / 

The CuatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reece. This morning, General Daley, in response to my ques- 
tion about the acquisition of metal boosters after the fiber glas or metal 
booster passed the test at White Sands and was approved by Board 4, 
and as I understand was requested by the using services, the Conti- 
nental Defense Commander. You stated that the metal boosters that 
were acquired after that date, October 1956, were for use in connec- 
tion with the cluster basis for the Nike-Hercules. 

Were any of the metal boosters for the Nike-Ajax acquired after 
October 1956? 

General Datry. I cannot state positively that none were acquired. 

I will state that to the best of my knowledge we could not have gone 
into production on a plastic booster at that time and have produced 
plastic boosters for the Nike-Ajax, which would have extended the 
production of Ajax boosters. We could not, in other words, in my 
opinion, have replaced the metal booster for the Ajax with a plastic 
booster. We cut off the production before it would have been possible 
to get in production and produce such boosters. 

Mr. Reece. All right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Gubser, have you a question / 

Mr. Gupser. This a a quick question, General, that hasn’t been 
touched upon. 

Are you able to recruit and retain an adequate number of civilian 
scientific personnel to carry out your programs of research and 
development ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. I would suggest that General Gavin, who is 
going to follow us, can give you a ‘better answer on that than I can. 

Mr. Gusser. I will withhold that. 

Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Now, members of the committee—Mr. Smart, have 
you any questions to any of these two generals? 

Mr. Smarr. No, sir. 

General Gavin is waiting to testify, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. General Beach or General Daley ? 

Mr. Smart. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. Any members have any questions of General Daley 
or General Beach ? 

Thank you. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I just want to ask about the progress 
on the Plato program. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

General Da.ey. 








Mr. Osmers. Do you feel that more money should be appropriated 
for the Plato program ¢ 

General Da.ey. I certainly could use more; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Thank you very much. 

Now, I want to compliment both of you generals—General Beach 
and General Daley. I am very grateful for the frank and candid 
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manner in which you have responded to all the questions and the 
illuminating information you have given the committee in this stage 
of the investigation. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smarr. General Gavin. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Smart, we can excuse these two generals, can’t 
we ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. Unless—— 

The Cuairman. And let them go back and go to work, or do you 
want them here / 

Mr. Smarr. I would only suggest that General Daley is actually 
a part of the shop of Genera! Gavin. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to leave it to their judgment. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

The next witness is General Gavin. 

General Gavin, will you please come around and take the oath ? 

[ think the Chief of Staff should stay during the whole hearing. 

Mr. Gurser. Back to work. [Laughter. ] 

The Cuairman. Now, members of the committee, the next witness 
is General Gavin, who I understand was the head of the research 
and development of the Army. 

General, will you please hold up your right hand and take the oath ¢ 

The evidence you, General Gavin, shall give to the Armed Services 
Committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ? 

General Gavin. I do. 

The CratrMan. General, you can sit down. 

Members of the committee, let this distinguished general in his own 
way make his statement without any interruption. 

Now, Mr. Smart, take the witness now and develop what you want to. 

Mr. Smarr. Do you have a prepared statement 4 

General Gavin. Yes, I do have a prepared statement; yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Let the prepared statement be handed around to the 
members of the committee. 

Of course, it is all classified, now. This statement must be col- 
lected up. 

General Gavin. Clear text. 

Mr. Smart. Members of the committee, this is a clear text statement 
which will be delivered to the press. This is not a classified statement. 

The CuarrMan. It is not classified ? 

Mr. Smarr. This will be given to the press. 

The CuarrmMan. All right, General, you may proceed. 

General Gavin. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuamman. Let there be order in the committee, now. 

General Gavin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a privilege to 
appear before your committee to discuss the Army’s research. 

‘his is my first appearance before this committee, and I am privi- 
leged to be her e. 

In my previous appearances before Congress I commented on the 
violent changes taking place in the field of firepower. In the last 
decade we have seen the military forces of the world move into the 
missile-atomic age. We are now entering an era in which outer space 
will be explored. 
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.. Today we are concerned with missiles. Missiles come in two simple 
categories: those that are in the shield of defense, and those that are 
in the sword of retaliation in the event of aggression. The Army, to be 
effective, has a need for a family of missiles in both of these cate- 
gories. The Army has in operation, or nearing the completion of de- 
velopment, the first generation missiles in both ¢ ategories, and it is 
moving as rapidly as funds and technology will permit into the de- 
velopment of second and third-generation missile systems. 

The shield of the Republic, the best defense, the best defense 
possible, can be provided by an adequate family of missiles; missiles 
to defend against any form of attack, and this includes a missile 
attack. It is particularly important in a missile age that we get on 
with developing a defense against missiles, just as quickly as our 
national resources will allow, and I should add, an effective defense 
must not only be provided for this country, itself, but must also be 
provided for our field armies overseas and for the vital installations 
that support them. 

The sword that strikes in retaliation must now be strong in missile 
power, for missiles are the modern form of firepower. They extend 
firepower hundreds and hundreds of miles. The future holds promise 
of further decreases in size and weight, with a resulting increase in 
mobility. Missiles are needed by all of our services, but I particularly 
feel that they are needed by our field armies now deployed ove rapes, 
for these are the forces confronting a potential foe, well-equipped, 
as he demonstrated so well in the November 7. parade, and these are 
the forces, in the event of another oteatype action, that would be 
first engaged and very likely take the heaviest burden of fighting. 
They need mobile missiles adequate in ranges and numbers. Although 
the United States Army has operational a few first-generation surface- 
to-surface missiles, and has shown its competence to move ahead in 
the development of improved missiles, there is much work to be done 
if we are to keep ahead of the potential foe. 

The Army’s propulsion systems have demonstrated our capability 
to enter outer space. As of this time, we are convinced that the 
Army’s mission in providing worldwide communications and in map- 
ping and geodesy can best be carried out through a family of satel- 
lites. The Army therefore should be fully supported in its proposed 
program for a family of satellites based upon its demonstrated and 
growing missile capabilities. 

I would caution that in our present preoccupation with missiles, we 
not overlook the most important entity—man, himself. Missiles are 
highly complex and required skilled manpower in quantity to handle 
them. Surface-to-surface missiles must be highly mobile if they are 
to be effective in combat. 

The Army’s missile program has as a primary aim the achievement 
of this mobility. Furthermore, missiles are the part of the arsenal 
of weapons required to achieve decisive success in land combat. Com- 
bat vehicles, tanks, armored personnel carriers, communications equip- 
ment, radars, machineguns and artillery weapons, and large numbers 
of low-flying combat-type air vehicles ‘peculiar to the Army’s needs, 
are needed if this count ry is to meet the type of aggression that now 
appears not only possible but the most likely. 

The requirements for skilled, trained manpower, will be greater 
in the future than they have in the past, while at the same time the 
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lead time for a combat-ready fighting man is many times greater than 
any other item in our inventory. 

It is imperative, therefore, that the programs that would enhance 
his combat prospects, such as the medical and individual equipment 
programs that would improve his prospects of survival and combat 
success in the very dangerous environment of the nuclear age, all must 
be moved ahead as a matter of urgency. 

Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to respond to questions. 

The Carman. Thank you very much, General. 

Now, Mr. Smart, you have any questions to ask the General ? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Smarr. General Gavin, are there any deficiencies in your cur- 
rent missile program in the Army, exclusive of satellites and outer 
space projects, and if so, what are they ? 

General Gavin. Well, the deficiencies that exist are best reflected, 
I would presume, in the amount of money that I have asked for in 
research and development and the amount that I have asked for 
was considerably in excess of what I appear to be getting in prospect 
in the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Smart. What did you ask for? 

General Gavin. Let me give that for sure, so I have this right, 
if I may—$596 million. 

Mr. Smart. Now to whom did you make that request? 

General Gavin. I beg your pardon. It was 596 last year. 584 
this year. 

Mr. Smart. You asked for $584 million? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. To whom did you make this request ? 

General Gavin. That went to my Chief of Staff, sir, and to the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Smarr. So far as you know, did the Chief of Staff and the 
Secretary of the Army approve that request for $584 million? 

General Gavin. Well, the figures that I got back from them was 
considerably less than that. And I think that that figure was given 
them by the Department of Defense, and it was fixed at around 
$443 million. 

Mr. Smarr. I am trying to be specific as between the Army and 
between Defense and between the Bureau of the Budget. Where 
did you get the reduction back to what you finally got? 

General Gavin. From my Chief of Staff, sir. — 

Mr. Smarr. From your Chief of Staff. You do not know whether 
or not your Secretary approved your $584 million figure in a re- 
quest to the Department of Defense? 

General Gavin. I do not know that. 

Mr. Smarr. Then apparently we can’t pursue the money part at 
this point, if the General can’t speak of his own knowledge, as to 
where his request was cut off. ; 

General Gavin. The Secretary would have to speak on th 

Mr. Smarr. All right. That is the money part of it. 


General Lemnirzer. Maybe I can add something to this right now. 
Mr. Smart. All right. 
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The Cuatrman. Let’s clear this up as we go along. We start off 
where the general asked for $584 million. Now let’s see—— 

Mr. Arenps. Fiscal 1959? 

The Crarman. Fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Rivers. That ismy point. Follow that there. 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute. Let’s see what he ended up with 
one Where his cuts took place. Is that what you are trying to de- 
velop ? 

Mr. Smart. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead. 

General Lemnrrzer. In the development of the total Army budget, 
it was within prescribed limits in funds. And in the programs of 
production and procurement money, research and development 
money, and personnel money, all programs had to be squeezed down 
so that they fit within the guidelines of the total figure within which 
the Department of the Army had to prepare its 1959 budget. 

Mr. Siier. Let me back up one question with you, General Gavin. 

The total of $584 million that you formulated as your desire of an 
research and development budget: Did the various research and de- 
velopment agencies under your control submit to you their request 
for funds? 

General Gavin. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Smart. Did the total of those funds exceed $584 million ? 

General Gavin. No, I would say not, no. 

Mr. Smart. Well, would you do this. I think it is important that 
the record show these steps. 

Would you check your records, General Gavin, and when this tran- 
script comes tomorrow to the Army for editing, would you supply 
for th record the precise amount of the total requests of the agencies 
in research and development, under your control, that is the total 
budgetary requests made to you? 

General Gavin. I shall. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The requests to me by the technical services totaled $550 million. 


Mr. Smart. Whether they were in excess of $584 million? 

General Gavin. Yes, I shall do that. 

Mr. Smart. Now, General Lemnitzer, you testified that within the 
Army, itself, you had an overall budget ceiling. 

General Lemntrzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. Therefore, is the committee to understand from that 
that because of the overall budgetary limit, you took action at the 
Chief of Staff and Secretary level which pruned down the $584 mil- 
lion request of General Gavin ? 

General Lemntrzrer. General Taylor was the Chief of Staff. I 
was the Vice Chief of Staff in this particular operation. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

General Lemnirzer. The various request that came in from the 
various segments of the Army were related, one to the other, that is, 
and the programs were adjusted so that the total fit within the ceiling 
which was prescribed for the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Smart. Let’s go at it in a little broader way, then. 

The Army had a total budget ceiling of 8 point what billion—for 
fiscal year 1959. 
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General Lemnirzer. As I recall, 8.95. 

The Cuarrman. Is this the 1959 budget ? 

General Lemnrirzer. Well, we had two limitations. An initial ex- 
penditure ceiling of 8.6 billion for fiscal year 1959 and an expendi- 
ture limitation of 8.95 billion for fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Smart. All right. Now, do you know what the total combined 
requests were, Army-wide, for money ¢ 

Getietiil Lemnitzer. No, I do not offhand, but I could provide it. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The Army budget is a staff-developed budget, and detailed estimates are not 
received from the field. The Army fund requirements for fiscal year 1959, as 
presented by the Secretary of the Army to the Secretary of Defense, totaled 
$11.9 billion in direct obligations. However, the Army was directed to submit 
its formal budget estimates within an expenditure ceiling of $8.6 billion. That 
submission, therefore, totaled $9.203 billion in new obligational authority and 
$9.231 billion in direct obligations. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to have that figure also made a part of 
the record tomorrow, to show what the total requests of all the com- 
mands in the Army that came to the Secretary level—what those 
requests were and the precise amount which the Army Secretary, him- 
self, submitted to the Secretary of Defense for approval. 

General Lemnirzer. Let me just take a second. 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

The CuHatrman. Put those figures in. That gives the Congress the 
picture. 

Mr. Smarr. Go ahead. 

General Lemnirzer. I find that the record shows that the Secretary 
of Army did present to the Secretary of Defense a total of $584 million 
for research and development. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

“* * * not including $17 million for Department of Defense agencies, Armed 
Forces Special Weapons Project and National Security Agency.” 

Mr. Smart. So that the reduction—from General Gavin’s request 
for $584 million to $443 million was made in the Department of 
Defense or Bureau of the Budget, and will be submitted to the Con- 
gress in the fiscal 1959 budget ? 

General Gavin. That is right. 

The CrHarrman. In dollars and cents, what is the difference, Mr. 
Smart? Figure it out. 

Mr. Rivers. $140 million. 

Mr. Smart. $140 million reduction as against a total request of 584. 

Mr. Osmers. About 20 percent. 

Mr. Smart. A little less than 20 percent. 

General Gavin, we have talked about the money. What other 
deficiencies are there in the missile program under your control and 
direction, except for money? Have you a shortage of scientists? 
Have you overtime restrictions? Or anything else that is holding 
you up? 

General Gavin. Well, I have no shortage of scientists. I think I 
have available some of the best scientists in the world. 

There has been a notable lack of quick decision-making that has 
not given us decisions in time to get going with programs that should 
have been started. That perhaps has been the most serious deficiency 
In my 2 years as Chief of R. and D. 
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Mr. Smart. How many scientists are in your employ ? 

General Gavin. Well, it would be very difficult to say, because I 
have them under contract in many schools and universities and 
facilities throughout the length and breadth of the land, but it is on 
a very large order. 

Mr. Smarr. How many are at Redstone Arsenal ? 

General Gavin. Well, the team of German scientists down there are 
125, and others in addition, I believe General Medaris will be better 
qualified to testify on in a few minutes. 

Mr. Smarr. We have covered the money. You say you have no 
shortage of scientists. You say you have had some trouble in the area 
of the decision-making process, a point which I will cover just a little 
bit later, General. 

Is there anything else to which you could direct your attention in 
the way of bottlenec ks, problems, or troubles that you have not men- 
tioned in your missile field ? 

General Gavin. If decisions are made and I am given the money, 
we can give the country missiles. There is just no question about it. 

Mr. Smarr. Decisions are made and you get the money and are let 
alone ? 

General Gavin. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. You would add that, too. 

General Gavin. No question about it. I think everybody associated 
with my programs would support that statement. 

The Cuatrman. I would like you to elaborate what you mean by 
let alone. 

Mr. Smart. Well, I think the General could speak to that. I think 
he has before. 

General Gavin. I believe, sir, that some of the people working for 
me have testified on this in the past. Dr. von Braun has. There is 
a tendency to continually look over the shoulder by committees of ex- 
perts and people who want to be briefed and find out what you are 
doing and how well you are doing it and whether or not there is over- 
lap and conflict and that sort of business. 

I would like the workers doing the job to talk about that, such as 
Dr. von Braun when he is in here later. 

Mr. Smarr. Let me ask you now: ‘At this point we have had the 
field of missiles up through the 1,500-mile missile under discussion 
here. The Secretary of Defense has directed the committee’s atten- 
tion to his new Advanced Research Projects Agency, which would 
take over primary cognizance in the field of satellites, antimissile 
missiles and projects into outer space. Do you agree or disagree that 
that is a proper management method for these advanced programs ? 

General Gavin. As of this point it appears to be entirely proper. 
Now I don’t know—its terms of reference are not available to me yet 
and I am not sure how it will work. But placing it in the Department 
of Defense and having the services carry out the programs using the 
means available to them now appears to be a very sound approach. 

Mr. Smarr. Now let’s take the next step. You put your finger right 
on a problem there. You said, “in having the services carry out the 
program.” As you know, the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
is to be an operational agenc y, With the authority to contract with the 
services, with industry, “with universities, or to conduct the work in 
its own facilities. So itis an operational agency. 
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Do you agree that it is a proper authority to bestow upon that 
Agency, to go outside of the military departments and engage in opera- 
tions in this field of development ? 

General Gavin, Well, that would be very difficult to say without 
knowing the specific case you have in mind. This is quite “iffy.” 
If they would do it, would it be proper? I have great confidence in 
Mr. McElroy and if he gets the right man at the ‘top of this, a man 
such as Dr. Clifford Furnas or one of those people, I think it would 
work well. 

If he can see facilities outside of the existing Military Establishment 
and the structure that would serve national defense by using them, 
I think he should go use them. I see nothing wrong about that, 

Mr. Smarr. Then you, as the Chief of Research and Dev elopment 
of the Army, interpose no objection to the Advanced Research Projects 

Agency having an operational authority ? 

General Gavin. As I understand it, the intent now, I do not; that 
is right. 

The Cuatrman. As long as Congress has established that itself. 

General Gavin. I beg your pardon, sir? 

The Cuatrman. As long as Congress has authorized it to be estab- 
lished with that jurisdiction, if it sees fit to. 

General Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. General Gavin, would you advise the committee of 
the significance of satellites and projects into outer space, under your 
current concept of those fields of endeavor? What is the importance 
of the satellites and outer space ? 

General Gavin. Weil, I must say I don’t know of anything that 
is of any greater military significance in our time than satellites, for 
a number of reasons. me, 

Next, I do not see how the country not only can survive but how 
it can command respect in inter national councils—the United Na- 
tions, for example—if it does not have a capability to deny satellite in- 
trusion of our airspace. 

We must be able to protect ourselves from hostile intrusion. There- 
fore, we should have satellites to intercept satellites. This is next. 
And next, the best our scientists and industry can see, even with eco- 
nomie advantage, using the satellites for worldwide communication, 
that is, overflying W ashington and on its next run around Paris or 
London—-playing back communications that it picked up on its way 
over here. A series of these in orbit at a proper distance would give 
you constant communication, without using terrestrial communications 
at all. 

Likewise, a family of satellites properly orbited would give you 
worldwide television communications at all times, playing back tele- 
Vision programs all over the world. 

For propaganda value, obviously, and for communications value. 

Next, they would give you servelllance of weather and thus enable 
you to predict with unusual and unprecedented accuracy weather pat- 
terns all over the planet. This could have great agricultural value 
and could contribute to the welfare of the human beings significantly. 

Next: Once we understand by using satellites the transmission of 
the sun’s heat to the earth, and all our weather comes from the sun, 
and thus the formation of vapor clouds and gaseous clouds and the 
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effects of reflected sun, and the amount of heat that goes back, then 
we begin to understand the phenomena of weather and weather forma- 
tions and the formations of weather patterns. 

It seems possible now, our scientists tell us, to control the weather 
on the planet. And satellites will all lead to that. 

And next—and I think this is the most important thing of all—a 
family of satellites under some agency of which we w ould be part 
could, I think, for the first time just ‘about guarantee world peace. 
Because you would have an open-skies plan in operation at all times, 
if we had a good family of satellites. And then, of course, the ob- 
vious thing: Satellites give you the first step in the exploration of 
space—movement to the moon, travel about the moon, establishment 
of a lunar colony for purposes of studying space, the movement of 
the heavenly bodies in studying we: ither, and then as a stepping 
stone to outer-space exploration. I would agree with Dr. Teller that 
the nation that really controls outer space will control the destiny of 
mankind. 

So in summary, I think there is nothing more significant that has 
happened in our time than the satellites. I think they are very 
significant. 

Mr. Smarr. Now let’s, at least for my benefit, get back to earth, 
tc: some of the problems that we understand, sir. { Laughter. | 

Let’s talk about the problem of decision making. Now, you 
have reported—you have said here, General, that one of the prin- 
cipal things that concerns you is the decision making process, the 

ability to arrive at a sound decision in a timely manner and get on 
with your business. I had developed for the benefit of the commit- 
tee this chart here, of the Department of Defense or ganization, which 
relates to the missile family and all of our efforts in that field. It 
may not have all of the agencies on here that you have in mind. But 
it would be helpful to this committee, sir, if you could use this chart— 
take a specific project that is of great importance in this field—and 
show to this committee where the bottlenecks are in this DOD organ- 
ization, where you tried to get your timely decision. 

General Gavin. W: ell, sir, I have not seen this chart before, but 
it has the essential elements that I run into on it. Let us say a typi- 

cal case would be something like this, where we would, after a very 

thorough analysis of the problem in the Army decide that we must 
defend against a ballistic missile. This could have happened about 
3 or 4 years ago—5 years ago, let’s say. So over in Army we would 
work up a thorough study. “In fact, we would go out to industry and 
talk to the scientists and get this all worked out in complete detail. 
Then, to get support for it, we would have to go up—it would be sent 
up to the Department of Defense and it would be referred to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Engineering very 
likely. 

The Cuatrman. Now, 1 minute, Mr. Smart. Have youa pointer the 
General can use? 

Get up there and point this up. 

General Gavin. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Start back with the Army. Start all over, Gen- 
eral. Start withthe Army. Find the Army on that chart now. 

General Gavin. I have the Army. I want to be sure of everything 
else on this. 
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The CHatrMan. Yes. 

General Gavrn. Yes, this man wasn’t in here 5 years ago. Let us 
take—say we start with the Army. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Gavin. This sort of thing will take quite a bit of time to 
work up. ——— ——— _ spent about 6 months to a year working 
up a thoroughly documented scientifically sound approach to getting 
a missile to intercept a missile. And then we sent that up to the Sec- 
retary of Defense. He in turn refers it over here to this man [indicat- 
ing]. Then this man 

The CuHatrmMan. Whois that? Read it off. We can’t 

General Gavin. Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and 
Engineering. 

The Cuatrman. All right, good. 

General Gavin. Now, sir, somewhere along the line, through this 
process—I am being very frank with you because I want to point out 
the problem one runs into in committees. Another service will find 
out about this and decide, well, they need that, too. So they will hurry 
up and crank up a proposal. I don’t say any particular service. I 
have done the same thing myself. { Laughter. | 

So something similar might find its way into the system. So when 
it arrives at this man’s desk, he realizes that he has essentially an in- 
terservice problem as well as a technical problem in his lap. 

Now, then, he will call a meeting—this may be several months 
later—because he would want to study the feasibility of it himself. 
And he will call a meeting and then all of us will go up and sit down 
with him. The meeting will not develop a great deal. This sort of 
thing may go on for about 6 months, while he appoints a subcommittee 
to look into it, and it goes back and forth a very great deal. 

Well, in the meantime, he can do two things. He can approve it 
and send it on down to Mr. MeNeil, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Comptroller. That is a good idea, something the country should have. 
It may stay there for about 6 months, because he has to look into it, too. 

In the meantime, however, he can refer it back to the Secretary of 
Defense as something in need of resolution by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, because of the interservice aspects. 

So it goes from there to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, where it is put into 
another committee. It is over here. 

General Lemnirzer. Right below that. 

General Gavin. Yes. He sends it back here because of the inter- 
service aspects, roles, and missions involved, and whether or not there 
is a real operational need. Well, now, this may take anywhere from 
3 to6 months. In the meantime, a great deal of heat is generated and 
a lot of pressure and positions are worked up and reinforced by people 
who have an interest in these things. 

In any case, no matter what happens here, and no matter what 
happens here [indicating on chart], when it is referred down here— 
I have had things lay up there for as long as 6 months because this 
man hasa responsibility for looking into it, too. 

Mr. Smart. Up there, is where, General ? 

General Gavin. The Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller). 

Mr. Smart. I am trying to keep this on the record. 

General Gavin. Yes. 
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Mr. Smarr. If you would identify these stops you make, the record 
would read better. 

General Gavin. Yes. These gentlemen are all well meaning and 
doing the best they can, but they are caught in a maze of committees 
and a system that is very difficult to get ‘things done in. 

Now, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (C ‘omptroller) may doubt 
the re al value of the project, and he himself can send a man out to 
the field to take a look at it. They can come down and talk to 
me about it. They can ask for a briefing on it. But there are many 
things that can happen before they will move out of here. And 
it may be 6 months or longer before anything happens. He, in turn, 
can report back to the Secretary of Defense. By the time he gets 
his report, the JCS report, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Research and Engineering report, considerable time has elapsed. It 
could go a year, a year and a half, or more. And by that time, 
there may be a new Assistant Secretary in there someplace and dif- 
ferent things hs appen. | Laughter. ] 

So it takes a long time. 

The Cuatrrman. Now, Mr. Smart, develop, please, which 1 of these 
5 reviews, as a rule—which 1 takes the longest time to get out of 
his office, his desk. The Comptroller ? 

General Gavin. It depends a great deal on the problem, sir. But 
in most cases I would say the € ‘omptroller. 

There are others here, who are as authoritative as I am, who might 
have a better opinion. 

Mr. Smarr. My next question, General 

You have outlined what you think would be a typical problem on 
the decision-making, on a major item that you have brought to the 
Department of Defense for decision. 

What would you do about it? 

General Gavin. Well, I don’t think the problem is too difficult, to 
come up with a solution. 

In the first place, the Secretary of Defense should have, I think, 
a competent military staff. 

I realize I am getting into difficulties at this point, but I have so 
testified earlier this year, and I will again. 

I would reorganize the Joint Chiefs of Staff, put them out of busi- 
ness, make the Chiefs. themselves the senior military advisory group 
to the Secretary of Defense, organize a military staff for the Secre- 
tary of Defense exactly as the Secretary of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force has today, and then let his Assistant Secretaries merely advise 
him, but very competent military advice come from the Unified Mili- 
tary Staff of men who are, by their ability, more interested in national 
defense than they are their own services and men of unusual com- 
petence and technical ability reporting right to him. 

Mr. Smarr. What will that do to expedite the decision-making proc- 
ess that we talked about, specifically ? 

General Gavin. I will say this, that in the Army—and I am sure it 
is true in the Navy and Air F orce—when the Secretary wants some- 
thing from the staff, he gets it. And when we have an idea, it gets 
up to him fast, and he makes decisions. Decisions are made in the 
services. And the same thing could happen up here. They would go 
right straight up to the staff with their recommendations. These 
people would have the competence to look at them, talk this thing over 
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together, and under a good staff management, go right up to the 
Secretary with the recommendation. Then if he wanted to refer to one 
of his Assistant Secretaries, he could of course do it. 

But I think the system would lend itself much better to decision 
making. We would do away with all these committees. You would 
have a staff system rather than a committee system. 

Mr. Rrvers. You call that a vertical as against a horizontal concept ? 
I want to ask Mr. Smart to ask the general: You call that a vertical 
as against a horizontal setup ? 

Mr. Smarr. I think this system works in all directions. I don’t 
know how precisely you would characterize it. I don’t know, Mr. 
Rivers. Obviously, going from the service to the Department of 
Defense is a vertical operation. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the way the Navy used to run under Jim For- 
restal. 

Mr. Smart. I didn’t know that the Navy had anything but a hori- 
zontal operation. 

Mr. Rivers. No, sir. It was vertical in operation. 

The CHatrMan. Go ahead. 

I would suggest, Mr. Smart, that you let him draw a comparison 
with the setup ‘today under Mr. Holaday and what advantages will 
accrue by that method, 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Holaday, having become Director of Missiles, where 
he ceases to be an adviser but is a man with the full delegated authority 
of the Secretary of Defense—has his Ballistic Missile Committee. 
Now, since the Secretary had been talking about the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, which will take over satellites, antimissile 
missiles and outerspace projects, he has temporarily assigned responsi- 
bility to coordinate and oversee those projects to Mr. Holaday, pending 
the establishment of the Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

Now, with that in mind, does this help your decision-making process 
any, the creation of the OSD Ballistic Missile Committee across the 
board ? 

Does this help it any or does this still have the delays in it? 

General Gavin. This committee is up there now. This committee 
was up there under Dr. van Neuman and now under Dr. Milliken. 
That committee exists now. Itisa good committee. But it is just one 
more committee. 

Mr. Smarr. It does not expedite, in your judgment, the process of 
decision making? 

General Gavin. This committee is the best committee I have run 
into in the Department of Defense. It is a very fine committee, but 
it is just another committee. It can’t make decisions. 

Mr. Smart. Let me repeat my question. Does it expedite the mak- 
ing of decisions? 

General Gavin. No, it does not. 

Mr. Smarr. The answer is “No.” 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Now, let me ask you this question, General, while 
you are up there at that chart. 

Now, you would suggest that these 5 agencies or 5 groups over on 
the right be eliminated, by the method that you have suggested ? 

General Gavin. No, sir, I think those should be assistant secretaries 


. Defense, and if he wants that many of them, well, that is up to 
im. 
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But I wouldn’t necessarily eliminate them. We have assistant secre- 
taries in our services, in 
none CHamMan. Just read off the chart on the right—I can’t see 
them. 

General Gavin. The top, of course, is the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Cuarrman. All right, the Joimt Chiefs of Staff. 

General Gavin. Assistant Secretary for Research and Engineer- 
ing—keep him. 

he CHarrman, All right. 

What is the next? 

General Gavin. Assistant Secretary for Supply and Logistics. 
Keep him. 

The CuHarrman. What is next? 

General Gavin. Assistant Secretary, Property and Installations. 

The CHatrman. What is the next one? 

General Gavin. And the Assistant Secretary Comptroller. 

The Cuarman. Now, do you think those agencies or those com- 
mittees or those assignments should be eliminated ¢ 

General Gavin. No, I do not. 

The Cxarrman. All right. 

General Gavin. Except the Chiefs. 

The Cuatrman. Then, how would you gain anything by going up 
to the method you have just suggested, if these five agencies have a 
voice in the matter? 

General Gavin. Well, by this simple fact alone, that the tenure of 
office of these individuals now averages something about a year—1.3 
years and you really don’t have people in there with enough contact 
with the working military establishment to make quick decisions. 
They have to bring up experts and form committees. 

No matter how dedicated, patriotic and hard-working they are, 
they need better military advice than they themselves could possibly 
have. 

It is the same thing as though we were—— 

The Cuatrman. Would not the same thing happen under the other 
system? The tenure of office is so uncertain and the duration of a 
military assignment is so uncertain, would there not be a constant flow 
of new blood in the group that you point out? 

General Gavin. No, sir, not at all. 

What I am saying, for example, is that if Mr. Brucker, or the 
Secretary today, moved all the Army staff out of Washington and 
got along with his assistant secretaries, he would have the same prob- 
lems that the Secretary of Defense has today. 

I am proposing giving the Secretary of Defense a unified military 
staff, such as 

The Cuatrman. And that unified staff of the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Defense—they would take the place and reach decisions 
which are considered by these five agencies on the right hand of 
the chart? 

Mr. Rivers. No. The JCS. 

General Gavin. It is a different thing. 

_An assistant secretary merely assists the secretary, And, by the 
National Defense Act of 1947, today the military people in the De- 
partment of Defense can only be aides—there is another word that 
applies to them. They are quite different than staff officers. 
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Now, what I would propose to do is leave these assistants there to 
assist the Secretary of Defense if he feels he needs them. He may 
need somewhat less than he now has. He has quite a few GS-10’s, 
11’s and 13’s working in these offices, too, you know. That could be 
probably reduced. 

But the people I would bring up would be something on the order 
of 3-star grade and possibly 4—well- -qualified people, again, with in- 
terest and breadth of view far transcending service interest, to advise 
him on military matters. 

The Cuarrman, And that group, if he saw fit to and wanted to make 
the decision, would make the decision without even consulting anyone 
on the right on the chart? . 

General Gavin. Sir, they do not make decisions. The staff just 
recommends. 

The CHarrman. But 

General Gavin. They would recommend to the Secretary. 

The Cuamman. Recommend to the Department of Defense—the 
Secretary of Defense ? 

(General Gavin nods.) 

The Cuamman. Then instead of staying—then it comes from the 
Army, in your concept, and goes direct to the Sec retary of Defense. 
The Secretary of Defense has a staff there. They examine it. Then 
they say, “Well, now, we think that is a good proposition; we will put 
it in effect right now.” And, if there is any doubt in his mind, then 
they say, “We will start it down the other chain on the right.” 

Is that the way it works, in your mind? 

General Gavin. The staff would take a look at it. You would have 
people there that probably had been. working on this sort of a prob- 
lem for 20 or 25 years. They would know the problem well. They 
would take a look at it and get together and finally come to an agreed 
staff position. This shouldn't take long. They would go to the Secre- 
tary of Defense and say, “We would “recommend that you do this.” 

Now, at that time he may call on his assistant secretaries for advice 
if he sees the need to. 

The Cruatrman. He has the opportunity to use that channel if he 
wants to, but if he says, “I am satisfied with the decision; I will just 
buy the decision” ? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. That is the way it is done. How many would 
constitute the staff? 

(yeneral GAvtn. I have not worked out numbers for it, sir. 

The Cratrrman. Now under the concept, the Joint Chiefs have 
faded away. You have no Joint Chiefs of Staff. But you have a 
group of officers that are advisers to the Secretary of Defense. Now, 
say a thought runs through your mind down in the Research and 
Development i in the Army, you work 4 or 5 months on it and it is very 
promising to your mind, and you go right straight up to this group 
of officers, 4 or 5 officers. And the group of officers say, “Well, I 
think this is a pretty good idea.” They go in and say “Mr. Secre- 
tary, this is a pretty good idea. This is what General Gavin and 
his organization have worked out.” Then the Secretary says “All 
right, go ahead and do that.” 

‘Now, that is the short way that your propositon works out; is 
that not correct? 
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General Gavin. That is a rather short description of it. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, that is exactly what it would be, 
wouldn’t it ? 

General Gavin. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. All right. Then you are putting responsibility 
on a group of officers up there that today is so complicated that you 
have to have all the brains of at least 5 or 6 other groups to pass 
on it. And bringing in this group of other people that has slowed 
itdown. Isn’t that the old adage, that haste makes waste ? 

(General Gavin nods. ) 

The Cuatrman. Isn’t that it? 

General Gavin. There is such an adage. 

The Cuamman. Why, certainly. Now I want Mr. Smart to put 
on and to demonstrate, as he did the other way, the agencies the 
Secretary has set up now under—what is that man’s name ? 

(Chorus of “Mr. Holaday.”) 

The CHarmrman. That Mr. Holaday’s agency will expedite deci- 
sions. Now, I take the position that as long as you have these five 
other agencies to do the spade work, the only time that is saved is, 
instead of having it run from one of them to the other one, you 
will all meet in one room. I can’t see how much has been saved by 
concentrating it in there, except probably walking around the cor- 
ridor. Because the same amount of work is going to be done by the 
Comptroller, the same consideration has to “be given by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and all that other. I mean under Mr. Holaday’s 
plan, as given under a plan today. Everybody has to be convinced 
before they reach a decision. And that is right. It shouldn’t be 
a haphazard decision. That is the reason we have to be so careful 
here and are having such a long hearing, because we have to be on 
firm ground. 

But any man that has respect in his judgment must always be on 
firm ground. And the more minds you have in it, to my way of 
thinking, ordinarily you reach a better decision. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield ? 

The Cuarmman. Lam through. 

Mr. Gavin. On this particular point, though, what the general is 
trying to point out: that the Secretaries come and the Secretaries go, 
and they are gone before they have the experience to qualify them 
to meet these decisions. What he is tr ying to do is put the men that 
are better qualified, after many, many years of experience, to reach 
decisions. When the decisions—when the recommendations are re- 
ferred to the Assistant Secretaries, there is a great hesitancy on the 
part of the Secretaries to take any action or reach a decision because 
there they maybe haven’t the technique and the experience back of 
them to qualify them to pass judgment on them, and therefore they 
take 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 months, and it then goes to the next Secretary, 
and he takes 2 or 3 or 5 months, and then ‘another Sec retary. 

Under the system the general recommends, these men are presumed 
to be qualified—this advisory group, and to reach a decision which 
they can take direct to the Secretary of Defense, who in turn, if he sees 
fit, can bring in the Assistant Secretary to discuss the matter with 
them. If he doesn’t, why, he can go ahead and take action. 

Mr. Rivers. Could I ask the general a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gavin. On this par ticular point—— 
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The Cuairman. Following Mr. Gavin’s—— 

Mr. Gavin. The point I am trying to make is the fact that the 
general brought out—these Secretaries don’t stay around here long 
enough to get the experiance to qualify them to make the decision. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Gavin, followi ing your line of reasoning to the 
logical conclusion, you don’t need but one man. 

Mr. Gavin. No; ‘T don’t agree with you on that. 

The CuatrMan. That is exactly what it is. 

Mr. Gavin. No; you are talking about—when the Research and 
Development of the Ar my geta project 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask the general a question. 

Mr. Gavin. 'They present this project to the advisory group which 
has been established, and that group, if they see fit, can recommend 
direct to the Secretary without going back to the Assistant Secre- 
taries, all the way down the line, “to reach a decision. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask him one question. 

The Cuamrman. Where is Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. He is getting that chart. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask the gentleman one question. 

General Gavin, you would abolish the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Gavin. No, sir; I would not. 

Mr. Rivers. I understood you to say you would abolish them, put 
them out of business. 

General Gavin. I would retain them as the senior military advisory 
group, advising the Secretary of Defense on his call, but they would 
not be Chiefs of Staffs of the services. That way, I would get away 
from the two hats. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Well, they will determine the missions of the respective services. 
Who would determine the missions of the respective services under 
your concept ? 

General Gavin. The Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. The Secretary of Defense himself, with this advisory 
group, would decide which service did what. 

General Gavin. No, sir. The Secretary of Defense would have a 
staff there. The missions will have to be modified from time to time. 
The weapon technology is so dynamic now that from time to time 
appropriate directives ; would come out from the Secretary of Defense 
to the services making such modification as he thought necessary in 
their mission. 

Mr. Rivers. After consulting with the group which you would cre- 
ate in his office ? 

General Gavin. He would consult with them any way he wanted. 
It might be in strategy; it might be in missions, it might be in any- 
thing. 

Mr. Rivers. The missions would be directly under his cognizance ? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And his decision alone. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. General, you are familiar with all the missiles of 
the Army; aren’t you? 

General Gavin. I beg your pardon, sir? 
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The Cuatrman. You are familiar with all the missiles in the Army ? 

General Gavin. Yes; I am. 

The Cramrman. How long have you been the Head of Research 
and Development? 

General Gavin. I have been directly head of it for about 214 years 
now, sir. 

The CuHatrman. Now, we have two missiles in operational use in 
the Army now; haven’t we ? 

General Gavin. Yes. 

The CHatrman. I want to put this in the record. I will have to 
go through it again. Be patient with me now. Those two missiles 
are the Nike-Ajax and the Corporal. 

General Gavin. Well, we have more than two, actually. 

Mr. Gusser. The Honest John. 

General Gavtn. We have the Corporal and the Nike-Ajax. Also, 
we have rockets such as the Honest John. ———— ———. That is 
all in the inventory now. 

The CuarrMan,. All right. 

Now, when will the—I want this for the record now. When will 
you be able to have the Sergeant in use ? 

General Gavin. The Serge: int as of this date—we have been chang- 
ing this from time to time, sir, ———— —-—— 

The Cuarrman. Al] right. 

When will the Redstone be in operational use ? 

General Gavin. The Redstone is scheduled to become operational 
this calendar year. 

The Cuarrman. When will the Jupiter have operational] use? 

General Gavin. The Jupiter will be operational in December of this 
year. 

The Cuarrman. When will the Lacrosse ? —_—. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much. 

Now, Mr. Arends, any questions ? 

Mr. Arenps. General Gavin, I am a little old fashioned, maybe. 
But following the line of argument that the chairman used a minute 
ago that haste makes waste, I think I find myself in this position, of 
believing that probably you are ready for what might be called snap 
judgment on some of these decisions that are to be made; in other 
words, the possibility of not sufficient time to reach conclusions which 
under the situation such as we have, while it may be costly in time, 
yet is not snap judgment, and I worry about that a little bit. 

Now, you said one thing in your testimony which I want to have you 
amplify, if you might. 

On your second page you said : 

There is much work to be done if we are to keep ahead of the potential foe. 


Would you elabarate on that a little bit ? 

In other words, are you taking any position that any potential foe 
right now is not ahead of us? Are we even with them? Or are we 
possibly ahead of them ? 

What is your position in that line? 

General Gavin. Well, as I see it now, sir, in some specific items 
of hardware he appears to be ahead of us. In others, we are ahead. 
In the spectrum of capabilities available to him, considering the size 
of his army, the modernization of his army, as made evident on the 
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November 7 parade of the 40th anniversary of the revolution, the 
abundance of good eters he has given away to the Egyptians, 
particularly, for example—we know what that equipment was—I 
would say in that sense, a spectrum of capabilities to do many things, 
he probably is ahead. 

In finite articles of hardware, in some we are ahead. 


I think therefore we are on the threshold of a period when it will 
take an all-out effort for us to maintain any respectable posture vis-a- 
vis the Soviets at all. 

I think he is facing us with a very tough prospect. We have to 
work very hard. There is much work to be done. 

Mr. Arenps. Now, General, in your testimony the other day before 
the Senate committee you were reported as having said in the public 
press—what it was, I must say, is very disturbing to me, and I think 
it is disturbing the country. I would like to ask you if what has been 
reported by the press was an accurate account of your view. And I 
want to be frank with you. I ask this question because I have noted 
that on occasion what has been reported to me to be the testimony of 
a witness has not always been actually what he says. 

Therefore, I ask that question at this time, as to your testimony be- 
fore the Senate, if you were accurately reported to have said in the 
press what you did, in the testimony before the Senate committee ? 

(Chorus of “What did he say ?”’) 

Mr. Arenps. His testimony. He knows what his testimony is. 

General Gavin. I am well aware of it. 

No; there was a great deal in the press. And I don’t know what 
papers you have been reading, sir. I read a great deal in the press 
that wasn’t accurate and far from accurate; as a matter of fact, quite 
the contrary. 

Mr. Arenps. That is all I wanted you to say. 

Thank you. , 

Permit me to say 

The Cratrman. I didn’t get his answer. I couldn’t hear it. 

General Gavtn. I said I am not sure what papers Mr. Arends has 
been reading, but of the papers I read, there was considerable inac- 
curacy 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you. 

General Gayrn. In reporting. 

Mr. Arenps. Permit me to say, General Gavin, that I find it hard 
to understand why a man of your stature, General, a man of your long 
experience and your capabilities with the military organization—why 
you place yourself in the position that you do today, where you are 
going to deny your services, further services to the country because of 
what is referred to as frustration. 

We in Congress, too, have our frustrations, believe me. Our indi- 
vidual views many times and those of this committee are not always 
accepted by the Congress. The end result is a composite of al] our 
views. In many instances, it is the result of compromises between 
different points of view. And that often is the result of basic legisla- 
tion. You learn the art of compromise as you go ahead. It is under- 
standable, of course, that there should be differences of opinion be- 
tween you as an officer and any other officer or any service on what 
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occurs, that sometimes takes place or what should be done. But in 
the long run this conflict results in a good decision, in my opinion, 

I have always said you give the American people the facts, and the 
aggregate composite thinking of the American people will come up 
with the right answer for the best of the country. 

Not long ago an editorial appeared in one of my newspapers. It 
was headlined: “A Job for Arends.” 

And I read it with great interest because I didn’t know what job 
I had. And it was in reference to your testimony before the com- 
mittee over there and to reported statements in the press that upon— 
after your statement, or following your statement, in the Senate 
Preparedness Cubcommittee, that you had been taken to task by 
superior officers or by the Secretary of the Army or someone else 
down there. 

Of course, they went on to editorialize to the point that if that is 
happening in America, that is too bad, with which I agree. 

Now, I regret—and I am expressing the opinion of one Member 
of Congress—that what has been reported to be a statement of yours, 
that you are going to retire from the service—I regret that is going 
to happen because I think all of us recognize in you a man of both 
knowledge and ability. 

And most sincerely, General Gavin, I find it difficult to understand 
your position, the position you have taken, and I wonder if you would 
really enlighten us on the situation. 

General Gavin. I will be glad to, sir. 

To begin with, when I came into this Army, I held up my hand 
and swore to defend the Constitution against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic. That is part A. 

Part B: I also swore to well and faithfully discharge the duties of 
my office, and that means to obey the lawful orders of my superiors. 

I assume in the first part that defending the Constitution doesn’t 
mean the physical Constitution. It means the carrying out of the 
Constitution. 

And this body, the Congress of the United States, has responsibility 
under that Constitution vis-a-vis the Armed Forces, and I assume 
part of those responsibilities are inquiring into the state of the Armed 
Forces, the right and responsibility of inquiry of members of the 
Armed Forces on military matters on which they are competent to 
answer. 

I assume therefore that in carrying out my oath of office when I 
come to this Congress, I am expected to give you a full and forthright 
answer to your questions. 

On the other hand, I also swore to obey the lawful orders of my 
superiors. 

In essence, in the last analysis, I think General Twining expressed 
it well the other day when he said, in substance, your choice is one of 
perjury or insubordination, and if neither of those are acceptable to 
you turn in your suit. 

After long experience—not long by you gentlemen’s time here, but 
sufficient. experience to make it exceedingly difficult and very intoler- 
able for me, I chose the latter. 

It goes back for several years, and several years of discussion, as 
a matter of fact, with my Chief of Staff. When I appeared and tried 
to adhere as closely as I could to what was the position of the Depart- 
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ment of Defense and yet gave answers that later I was asked why I 
had given them, and this was made a matter of record and some 
speculation and scrutiny, let us say. 

At other times, I just verbally had to explain why I took the position 
that I did. 

Last year, for example, we were talking money. I asked for $596 
million. I got and came to defend $372 million. 

Now, you know one of the most difficult things for the Army is 
to fund the Jupiter. We currently could have had a Jupiter, right 
now, if we had been given the money when we first knew we could 
start on a Jupiter program. 

I went to the Chief of Staff of the Army in March of 1955 and 
tried to get a Jupiter program going, and he couldn’t get the money 
General Ridgway. We had to wait until the fall, until the national 
interest was engendered by the Killian report to get started. Then, 
we got started. 

In the meantime, the start was under the assumption that that 
money would not come out of our hides. We were having a hard 
time in the Army, as it was, just doing the ordinary things. 

For example, we have a tank now that gets 85 miles to a full tank 
of fuel. I have been trying to develop a diesel engine, a compression 
ignition engine. Just for an example, a tank like that, that the 
Soviets have been driving for years, better than our tank, I haven’t 
been able to fund. 

Anyway, I got $10 million in the first Jupiter money from DOD, 
and the next year I had to absorb $25 million out of a very austere 
program, to fund it. Iwas directed to. 

Last year, I came up to Congress, Mr. Mahon, for $372 million. 
I was assured I would get that money. 

I programed for that money. I began to get indications from 
conversations that I was misrepresenting the situation, that I wasn’t 
going to get it. 

When I came over to see Mr. Mahon—we had a very close vote on 
the House floor to keep $8 million in my budget. 

I went to talk to the Senate committee about it. When it was all 
over, $13.8 million was taken away from me to support the Jupiter 
program, out of my hide, out of all of the other programs that were 
suffering from severe malnutrition. 

I felt then that I did everything I could to be honest with my 
superiors, and Congress, and yet I was used in a way I didn’t find 
pleasant, let us say. 

Now, by coincidence, sir, I finish 30 years of service next spring, 
and I finish 4 years of duty in Washington. For over a year I have 
talked to my Chief of Staff about this, and last fall I told him that 
I was most anxious not once again to have to come to Congress and 
defend an army that was deteriorating badly and was not getting 
the resources it needed, and personally, I just couldn’t keep saying 
it was right, and I was being put in an impossible position. And I 
told him at that time—the Chief of Staff will be available to support 
this or not, as he sees fit—that if I were faced with the prospect of 
going into a fifth year just to defend the budget, I was going to ask 
for retirement. 
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It was simply placed to me this way. I think I serve my country 
better—I know I serve my country better—by retiring, rather than 
continuing a system like this. 

I think I can do more outside for the Army than I can do inside. 
By just being party to it, I erode the integrity of the people who come 
up here, and the integrity of the Military Establishment in which 
you gentlemen must place great confidence. I just can’t be a party 
to a continuation of that sort of thing. 

One doesn’t have to be much of a student of the history of the staffs 
of the military services of once great powers to know the importance 
of this particular point. It is a very important one with me; as an 
individual it is. 

The CHarrman. I understand from the answer you made to Mr. 
Arends’ question there is nothing classified in that statement; is there ? 

General Gavin. Sir, there may be. 

The Cuatrman. I couldn’t catch any classification in there. And I 
am hoping that we could make this statement public, because I think 
it is a statement that should be released in its entirety to the press. 

Mr. Rivers. Didn’t you make that on TV ¢ 

General Gavin. I beg your pardon, sir ? 

Mr. Rivers. Didn’t you make that on TV ? 

General Gavin. I did, I believe 

Mr. Rivers. I heard you make that same statement. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Gavin. In different ways. 

The Cuarrman. I find nothing secret in it. 

I ask the committee: Am I authorized to request Mr. Smart, when 
it is brought in, to make his statement public ? 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman, in all deference to the general, I think 
the general should be permitted to read it over first before it is 
released. 

The Cuarrman. Of course. But I think—of course if the general 
finds a word in there that is classified, he should delete it, and he will 
delete it. 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to interject myself. 

The general here is before the committee under circumstances every- 
body knows. He made a statement to the committee. 

Mr. Guprser. In executive session. 

Mr. Reece. Now, it might be that he would not feel like making this 
same statement to the public. He did not make this statement to the 
public. 

I feel that the general should have some discretion as to whether this 
statement is made to the public, and if so, whether it ought to be 
made as he made it to you and me here. 

The Cuatrman., All right. 

General Gavin. I have no desire to be controversial. I am a great 
admirer of my Secr etary and my Chief of Staff. I am acting only i in 
my own good conscience, as I see it, and I see no need for an issue to 
be made of this sort of thing. 

The Caran. All right. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, let me say right there that as far as 
I am concerned, that is all right. I see no reason—you answered 
my question and satisfied me. 
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The Cuarrman. Of course, that which is not classified ultimately 
will be put in the record. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. For years I have contended that the Bureau of the 
Budget as it applies to the Military Department is not constitutional, 
because the Constitution vests in the Congress the sole responsibility 
to provide a military force. F 

1 think the Constitution provides an Army and Navy. And the 
President commands it. 

Then, when somebody down the street called the Bureau of the 
Budget proscribed your capacity to give what is in your heart to the 
Congress, that is unconstitutional, in my opinion. ' 

Now, here is what I am coming up to. Do the regulations emanat- 
ing from the Bureau of the Budget or anything else prevent you, 
Lieutenant General Gavin, from carrying your honest story to the 
Congress, where it should be carried ¢ 

General Gavin. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Rivers. Has it done it in the past? 

General Gavin. No, not to my knowledge. No, not from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Mr. Rivers. By defending a budget in which you don’t believe? 
You must have. 

General Gavin. You see, it is indirectly. My instructions come 
from my own Secretary. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Do you feel you have been penalized, stigmatized, or reprimanded 
for giving Congress any story at any time? 

General Gavin. No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. Rivers. At no time have any of your superiors ever undertaken 
to dress you down, or whatever your vernacular is—— 

General Gavin. No. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t know it for all the branches of the service. 

General Gavin. No, they have not. 

Mr. Rivers. I can tell you what it is for the Congress. 

General Gavin. They have not. 

Mr. Rivers. Have they ever, for giving testimony ? 

General Gavin. No, they have not. 

Mr. Rivers. To the proper committees of the Congress. 

Therefore, if you have frustection. where is your frustration ? 

General Gavin. Well, sir, let me say this. 

You use the word “dressing down, stigmatized,” and several others. 

Mr. Rivers. Reprimanded, or whatever you want to call it. 

General Gavin. None of those things. It is something less obvious 
than that, and let’s say more subtle. 

As a specific example, in testifying on fallout in the congressional 
hearings of about, I guess it was a year ago—Congress two sessions ago, 
Mr. Symington’s Commitee on Air Power—I gave testimony to the 
committee that was classified testimony, and it later found its way into 
the press because it was censored by the Department of Defense censor 
and he passed it. It wasO.K. He let it go. Admiral Davis. In very 
good faith, he thought it was proper to do so. 

However, I was then held responsible for that, and I had to do a lot 


of explaining, and it became a matter of considerable memorandum 
writing and so on. 
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And my Secretary, I think, got me out of a great deal of difficulty on 
that. 

But I acted in good conscience. 

Mr. Rivers. When you say your Secretary, you mean the Secretary 
of the Army ? 

General Gavi. The Secretary of the Army. He told me he went 
to the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson, about it and straightened the 
thing out a bit. 

That c: aused a lot of unhappiness. It was very unfortunate. But I 
had nothing to do with it other than giving Congress testimony in a 
closed hearing. 

Occasionally, of course, one is asked a question, and where the 
answer is at variance from your Department’s point of view you give 
the best answer you can. But if you vary too much, you feel a bit 
responsible to your people for not being on the team. 

You can always say, “In my personal opinion,” but after you say 
this a certain number of times, it becomes rather intolerable. 

You can always say that “The funding is adequate for the approved 
programs,” but this is a rather threadbare artifice after a while. 

Mr. Rivers. Then, my question is this: Do the orders emanating 
from down below prevent your giving your honest story to the 
Congress ? 

General Gavin. They do not prevent me, no, sir. They did not. It 
is my choice. 

Mr. Rivers. They do not? 

General Gavin. No, they do not. 

Mr. Rivers. General, when you decided to turn in your uniform, as 
you said General Twining observed, you had nothing else in mind 
other than getting out of the service? 

General Gavin. Nothing else whatsoever. 

Mr. Rivers. It wasn’t because you were offered a fine job in in- 
dustry ? 

General Gavin. No, sir, nothing else whatsoever. 

Mr. Rivers. It was to square you with your conscience ? 

General Gavin. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. And the service, as you saw it, that you could meet, 
keeping in mind what you feel the prospect holds for this country if 
we are not prepared to meet it ? 

General Gavin. That is right. 

I think our country is in a rather difficult position. And those of 
us who advise you must be of integrity. I think that this is the very 
first and important thing. 

Now, I think—may I say, sir, that the action on Nike-Zeus this 
afternoon, that I have heard, is the best thing, the best news I have 
heard in Washington in a long time. 

The Cuatrman. It will be done, too. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. It will be done, too. 

General Gavin. Getting this early AICBM capability ; we have been 
begging for it. 

Mr. Rivers. I made a note when he said it here. Your resignation 
may not have been in vain. 

But at least you heard what Mr. Vinson said today. 

General Gavin. Well, I hope so. 
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Mr. Rivers. You have seen, when the honest story is given to a com- 
mittee, dedicated as Mr. Vinson is to this overall proposition, it may 
not be frustrating. 

General Gavin. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to compliment you on your statement, General 
Gavin. I think your statement was a fine one. 

If you want to quit the Army, that is your right. And I find no 
fault with your reasoning for quitting, if you decide that. 

General Gavin. It is a retirement, sir. 

My, Rivers. A retirement? 

General Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t think you are trying to make the headlines, | 
honestly don’t. 

General Gavin. This, I don’t want. 

The Cuatrman. Now, members 

Mr. Rivers. I have 1 more minute, I sure wish you well in what- 
ever you undertake, because you have a great record. 

General Gavin. Thank you, very much, 

The Cuairman. Now, members of the committee—wait one min- 
ute, now. We had a very fine 4 hours of constructive and beneficial 
hearing. 

The weather report is that it will probably be raining or snowing 
Saturday morning. [suggest that we take a recess now—— 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. Wait. 

Mr. Gavin. On that particular point, the matter that we are dis- 
cussing is very important to me, and 1 would like to take at least 

The Cuairman. Mr. Gavin, let’s wait. 

Mr. Gavin. It is all right. It is on the Bureau of the Budget. I 
merely want to find out certain things, and I think if this hearing is 
continued—— 

The Cuarrman,. All right. 

Then we will go along for 5 minutes more. 

Mr. Gavin. All right, let me continue. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Gavin is recognized. 

Mr, Gavin. Let me get this straight. The various branches of the 
Department of Defense submit their budget to the Secretary of De- 
fense. The Secretary of Defense then submits it to the Bureau of the 
Budget. Is that right? 

General Lemnirzer. The overall budget ? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, that isthe sequence, 

Mr. Gavin. It goes to the Bureau of the Budget ¢ 

General Lemnrrzer. That is the sequence. 

Mr. Gavriy. Then the Bureau of the Budget tells you what you can 
or can’t do, and then you get back and you have to follow the in- 
structions of the Bureau of the Budget ? 

General Lemnirzer. Not necessarily in that order. 

Mr. Gavin. Not necessarily so, but you try to keep within the limit 
of their recommendations; is that correct ? 

General Lemnirzer. When it comes back to us, we have prescribed 
limitations of manpower. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. 
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General Lemnirzer. Of money. And the money is broken down 
in new obligation authority and in expenditure ceilings. 

Mr. Gavin. You put your program into the prescribed limitations. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. You try to develop it. 

The Cuatrman. Now, members of the committee, I will ask Mr. 
Smart—we are not making quite the time we want to. But we are 
going to do a good job. Wait one minute. 

Mr. Gavin. Let me say, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Smart. I would like to have guidance, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Gavin. This is in my report which I will release in the next 
several days. 

Mr. Smart. I would like to have committee guidance on two points; 
first, to be sure what latitude General Gavin has on the editing of this 
matter which is not classified but is of a personally sensitive nature 
to him. 

As I understood the attitude of the committee, he would be per- 
mitted to edit those remarks out of his transcript, which will be 
forwarded to the Army tomorrow, on the basis of its sensitive and 
personal nature tohim. Isthat correct, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. I move he be given that permission, if he wants to, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Byrne. I second the motion. 

If he doesn’t want to give it, he doesn’t have to. 

Mr. Smart. Now, my second point I would like guidance on: Gen- 
eral Medaris, and Dr. von Braun, the two keymen in the Army mis- 
sile program, are standing by waiting to testify. 

The CHarrman. Well, Mr. Smart, we recognize that, but the com- 
mittee is working as fast as we can. 

I don’t think it would be wise to have a meeting tomorrow because 
I doubt whether we would be able to get here, from the weather re- 
port. So just ask them to be patient with us and be here Monday 
morning. 

We will all be back here Monday morning. 

Mr. Hésert. Will General Gavin be back ? 

The Cuatrman. General Gavin, be back. Everybody, be back. 

We will take a recess until Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon at 4:08 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Monday, January 27, 1958.) 











House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, January 27, 1958. 
The committee convened at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. 
The Cuamman. Let the committee come to order. 
Mr. Smart, what witness have we this morning ¢ 
General Gavin. Mr. Martin is here. 
Mr. Smarr. You requested General Gavin to return for such fur- 
ther questions as the committee may ask. 
The Cuarrman. Any questions any of the members desire to pro- 
pound to the general ? 
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Mr. Doyte. I would like to ask. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dorie. General, I know you are probably well acquainted with 
General Partridge, the Commander in Chief of the Combined United 
States Army, Navy, and Air Force Command. 

I have in my hand here an article by Hanson Baldwin of the New 
York Times, referring to General Partridge, recently. 

General Partridge is quoted in this article by this distinguished 
reporter—lI read you the paragraph: 

If the aggressor’s weapon is the ICBM, the continent stands almost as naked 
today as it did in 1946, for I have no radar to detect missiles and no defense 
against them. 

And this appears in the New York Times January 22, 1958. Have 
you any comment to make? 

General Gavin. Well, sir, if that is General Partridge’s judgment, 
that appears to be reasonably accurate. However, that is his point of 
view. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, is it fair for me to ask you what your point of 
view is on that? 

General Gavin. . 

Mr. Doyiz. Now, may I ask this. I think the committee will remem- 
ber I asked a question several days ago of one of the witnesses on the 
sputnik and its significance. 

I couldn’t help but notice in all the witnesses, except you, General, 
that—let me put it this way. You were the first witness in my 
judgment who gave a comprehensive appraisement of the significance 
of the sputnik to our national defense. 

And I want to thank you for the fine statement that you make in 
that connection, because it has worried me. And I didn’t hear any 
witness prior to you who seemed, in my judgment, to place the empha- 
sis upon the significance of that that there should be. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. Now, I want to ask you this in that connection. What 
is the present military significance if any of the Russian sputnik ? 
Suppose they plan very early use of it in a military manner. 

Is there any military use they could place it to, to our serious dis- 
advantage in case of an aggression by them ? 

General Gavin. Well, sir; let’s start right at the beginning. First 
of all, it makes clearly evident a very good, reliable main thrust, 
main propulsion unit. Otherwise, they couldn’t get the satellite up. 
Marrying a warhead to this main thrust gives them an ICBM capa- 
bility, when they lick the other technical problems. It suggests that 
they are pretty well along in that. 

Now, dealing with the sputnik alone, what I would say would be 
not more than speculation, but when 1,100 pounds is up in satellite, 
it could carry a great deal more than a dog and telemetering mecha- 
nisms to give us the behavior of the dog, such as they have advertised 
as blood pressure, respiratory processes, and so on. 

So, with 1,100 pounds, one can achieve, I would presume, an early 
reconnaissance capability: 

Mr. Dorr. Then, do I understand that your opinion is that the 
projection of the sputnik proved their present capacity, among other 
things, which would be in the category of ICBM? 
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General Gavin. Well, sir, they have to demonstrate a capability to 
solve some other problems such as the fabrication of the head, the 
marrying of it to the missile, the reentry problem, and accurate 
guidance and programing. —. 

Mr. Dortx. May I ask you one more question. 

How close are we in your judgment to a capability equal to theirs 
as far as the apapenes is concerned? How close is our Nation to that 
same capacity ¢ 

General Gavin. With an all out effort. ————- ————. 

Mr. Doyte. 

General Gavin. —-. 

Mr. Doytr. When you say “an all out effort”, are we now engaged 
in that all-out effort in your judgment ? 

General Gavin. Well, I believe the record is quite clear that we 
feel we should be doing more. 

Mr. Doyiz. Why aren’t We doing more, in your judgment? 

General Gavin. Well, sir, this is not quite for me to say. We ex- 
press our need and then adjust to the programs that are approved. 

Mr. Doyte. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Kilday? 

Mr. Kupay. General Gavin, the order of the Secretary of Defense 
of November 26, 1956, limited the Army to a missile with a range 
of 200 miles. 

What effect did that have on your development program of Jupiter ? 

General Gavry. On Jupiter, I would say no effect at all. 

Mr. Kixpay. Notwithstanding the fact that you had been denied 
the operation or the deployment of Jupiter, the Army continued to 
spend its money on the development of Jupiter the same as it had 
prior to November 26, but it anticipated operational] control? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. I would like to say this, for the record. 
I have been in a number of conferences with the Secretary of the 
Army on this problem. I was party to most of the actions connected 
with the Jupiter program. 

In fact, I recommended a Jupiter program to the Chief of Staff of 
the Army in the spring of 1955, 6 months before the program was 
started. 

We entertained little hope of being the operational agent in the 
IRBM field, even when we started the program, where Mr. Brucker 
made clear at all times that the national interest was paramount. We 
felt that we could give the country an TIRBM. The country needed it. 
We were familiar with the Soviet growing missile capability. And we 
felt that this was overriding. We had to do the best we could to give 
the United States a good IRBM. 

And this is what we have sought to do, without regard to opera- 
tional assignment of the missile. 

Mr. Kizpay. One columnist has reported that after the order of 
November 26, 1956, the Bureau of the Budget took some extroardinary 
means to see to it that you did not proceed as rapidly with Jupiter as 
you might have, as to its firings and so on. is that correct ? 

General Gavin. Sir, I don’t believe that is so. General Medaris 
and Dr. 

Mr. Kupay. You are familiar with the column to which I refer? 

General Gavin. No, sir, not that specific one. 
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I have read allegations of this sort—talk about overtime and so on, 
and denial of overtime. 

But generally speaking, the management of General Medaris has 
been clever—and it takes cleverness in it—enough that he has man- 
aged to keep the momentum in his program and I would say make as 
good progress as he could. He has met every one of his firing sched- 
ules. The date he put his finger on the calendar 2 years ago to fire 
a missile has been met in every case. He is ahead of his schedule. 

Mr. Kizpay. Then after November 26 the Army proceeded as rapidly 
with Jupiter as it had prior to November 26? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir; this, in my opinion, is so, 

Mr. Kitpay. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. I would like to develop this. 

Now, in the map or diagram that was on the board the other day— 
you still got that, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarMan. Just hold it up here a moment, please, sir. 

Now, General, being in charge of research and development for 
the Army, I wish you would state for the record where you have en- 
countered, if you have encountered, any delay on those five brackets 
on thé righthand side of the chart / 

General Gavin. Well, sir, three of those brackets—the top, namely, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the second, namely the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Research and Engineering, and the bottom, namely, 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller—all in the ordinary 
process of their business must delay some. 

But delay of an unusual sort does occur from time to time I would 
say in all of them. 

The Cuarman. All right. Which stands out as the longest delay 
when it is submitted to any one of those groups? 

General Gavin. Well, I would like to say for the record that this 
would require careful analysis to be sure of the fact back of what 
I say. But my judgment would be that the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Comptroller, has probably interposed the longest delay. 

The Cuatrman. The Assistant Secretary of Defense—— 

Genera] Gavin. Comptroller. 

The Cuarrman. Comptroller. 

Gener] Gavin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then the one at the bottom there. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir, the money is really 

The Cuarrman. Now, let’s explore that briefly. Now, what does 
that deal with? ‘The question of money or the use of the missile 
or a decision as to its type of weapon? What is involved when it 
is submitted to Mr. McNeil’s office ? 

General Gavin. Well, that is money, sir. 

I might interpose again and say that I am sure that cases can be 
brought out to show that the JCS, in some instances, perhaps have 
interposed the greatest delay, or in some instances research and engi- 
neering. 

But again, in the average my impression is that it is the money office 
that causes most of that. 

The Cuatrman. Now, what does Mr. NeNeil’s office pass on, just 
the dollars and cents—the cost? 
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Does he go into the other phases? 

Now, you testified the other day that some inspection was made by 
Mr. MeNeil’s office? What does he do? 

Does he size up the weapons, does he determine whether it is a 
proper weapon, or what does he do? Just say you can build it or 
can’t build it? 

General Gavin. All I can give you is my impression and I hope 
Mr. McNeil will be asked—— 

The Cuarrman. He will be asked, you needn’t worry about that. 

General Gavin. About his own method. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, sir. 

General Gavin. It is my impression that even though a project 
sometimes passes the research and engineering examination by that 
Assistant Secretary, it then gets a further close scrutiny by Mr. 
McNeil’s office, and this gets into the technical aspects of the program, 
too. 

The CHarman. Well, now, does Mr. McNeil’s office have a com- 
parable force to that of Assistant Secretary on Research and De- 
velopment ? 

General Gavin. Well, sir, he has a number of people who specialize 
in various problems, and they have some competence acquired through 
some years of service in his office to look into particular things. It 
may be missiles, it may be something else. And they do take a look 
at it. 

The Cuarrman. Then we can understand from what you are say- 
ing that Mr. McNeil’s office not only is involved in dollars and cents 
but is involved in the technical aspect of the different kind of weapons 
that may be asked to be built by a department, is that correct ? 

General Gavin. Well, yes, it is my impression he does get into this. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now you come in and say you want to 
build a certain type missile. It comes down and you get the approval 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and you get the approval of the Research 
and Development Board. Then Mr. McNeil—he has to go to him for 
money and he and his expert staff says, “Well, in our judgment, this 
is not the proper kind of weapon,’’—has he that kind of authority ? 

General Gavin. Well, sir, the wording I would presume of his re- 
sponse would not be quite like that. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, would it be the same effect ? 

General Gavin. The same effect. 

The CuHarrMan. By withholding the money ? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Then he goes to the very essence of the type and 
character of weapon, as to whether or not he will make money available 
to construct that kind of weapon. 

General Gavin. It gets to that sooner or later. 

The Cuarrman. Then Mr. MeNeil is the one that goes forward, to 
say you build it or you don’t build it. 

General Gavin. Well, of course, the Secretary of Defense can over- 
ride him, and the Under Secretary, too. 

The Cuarrman. Iknow that. Isn’t that correct ? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It has to pass Mr. McNeil? 

General Gavin. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. Both in the money and in scientific usefulness or 
7" other test that Mr. McNeil wants to set up, is that correct? 

eneral Gavin. That is generally my impression ; yes. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMan. One minute. 

How large a staff has Mr. McNeil ? 

General Gavin. I do not know that. 

The Cuatrman. Well, it must run into the hundreds, then, wouldn’t 
it, in personnel ? 

General Gavin. I am not sure. 

The Cuarrman. He has technical people that are just as well quali- 
fied as your branch to determine whether or not the weapon is the 
proper weapon to be used; is that correct ? 

Cuneta’ TAVIN. Well, I don’t think he does. But he may think that 
he does. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Anyhow, he exercises authority. 

General Gavin. He does; that is right. 

The Cuarrman. And he has men that have clothed themselves with 
that responsibility ? 

General Gavin. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. Right along—General, right along the line that the 
chairman was asking. In other words, he makes the final decision as 
to one of those five agencies, or is his a recommendation ? 

General Gavin. In my opinion, it is a recommendation. 

Mr. Arenps. In your opinion, it is a recommendation. That is a 
little different than decision. 

General Gavin. (Nods.) Yes. 

Mr. Arends. Now, another way to get at it. Assuming the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff took a similar position as against something. They 
also would make a recommendation. While McNeil might be in favor 
of some project, the Joint Chiefs of Staff might be against it. 

General Gavin. That is right. 

Mr. Arenps. That would be a recommendation that fingered off. 
In other words, his is a recommendation and it finally comes back to 
the Secretary? 

General Gavin. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. But in the case just cited by Mr. Arends, if the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff disapproves it, that is practically the end of it; 
isn’t it ? 

General Gavin. Certainly; they can be overridden. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Now, when the Joint Chiefs of Staff approves it 
and the Secretary of the Research Department approves it, and then 
it comes on down and everybody approves it, it ultimately must be 
approved by Mr. McNeil’s office, because that is where the money is? 

General Gavin. My impression is that, let us say, he must concur 
in the action if it is to be carried through. 

The Cuatrman. All right, he must concur in it. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

If he doesn’t concur in it, of course the Department has the right 
to appeal to the Secretary ; that is correct, too. 
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General Gavin. That is right. 

The Cuamman. And, of course, the Secretary is going to be con- 
siderably guided and controlled by Mr. McNeil, because he is the man 
that controls the money. 

The man that controls the money is always the boss of everything. 

Mr. Arenps. Would—— 

The Cuarman. Even to the extent of the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee with the subcommittees. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuarmMan. Off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. I think the point is well taken. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, by the same token, wouldn’t the Secre- 
tary be in the same position if the Joint Chiefs of Staff came along 
and said, “for military policy this is a requirement” 

The CHarrman. No. 

Because the Joint Chiefs of Staff have a little bit wider latitude. 
They go into the proposition as to how it ties into the defense and the 
type and character of weapons. 

Mr. McNeil reaches the decision based upon dollars and cents as to 
the worthwhileness of investing that money in that particular kind of 
project after he has made an investigation. Isn’t that correct ? 

General Gavin. That is about it. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

I apologize to the committee. 

Any other questions from any other members of the committee ? 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héperr. General, following through the questioning of Mr. 
Arends and Mr. Vinson, in the Office of the Assistant Secretary, Comp- 
troller, Mr. McNeil’s, after your proposal passes his Office and receives 
that support or that approval, then what is the next step in obtaining 
the money? Doesn’t it go to the Bureau of the Budget? 

General Gavin. Well, sir, then the directive from the Secretary of 
Defense to the Secretary of the Army authorizes this project ‘and 
directs us to put in a program, and we do this—show how we are going 
to budget it, and then we put this in for the coming budget, the next 
budget, unless it happens to be a supplemental, or DOD provides 
emergency funds for it. 

Mr. Hererr. Aren’t you coming to a conclusion that is not quite 
accurate? Before it gets on that paper that comes to Congress, in that 
bill, it goes before the Bureau of the Budget, doesn’t it? 

General Gavin. W ell, sir, I am not in position to address myself to 
this one. 

Mr. Héserr. All right, you don’t know. 

Do you know of any time that after Mr. McNeil has approved the 
proposal, that it has received the appropriation from the Congress, 
that you again have to return to Mr. McNeil and rejustify or redefend 
your position for the money—in order that the money be released ? 

General Gavin. Well, yes, sir. The apportionment that takes place, 
of course, reconsiders the money. Some of these bothersome cases have 
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been cases like this. For example, last year while I defended the 
Jupiter money—rather I defended my budget on the assumption that 
the Jupiter program would be funded outside of my budget, I found 
in the apportionment I had to absorb it and this meant reprograming 
quite a few other things. 

So, yes, it can be reexamined after it has once been approved. 

Mr. Héserr. In practical effect, it is reexamined, isn’t it ? 

General Gavin. Yes, I would say so. 

Mr. Héeerr. Before it is given to you. So the action of the Con- 
gress, then, has to come under the surveillance or the survey of Mr. 
McNeil for approval. 

General Gavin. Well, this I couldn’t confirm, sir. This isn’t quite 
I am not in position to say that this is so at all, because I would pre- 
sume that any work that Mr. McNeil does, he does in the name of the 
Secretary of Defense as one of his staff. 

Mr. Héverr. Of course, we know that. 

What I am trying to find out is the practical side, not the acceptable 
or theoretical things that goon. Theoretically, we operate on the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and anybody who is practical knows 
that is the farthest thing we operate under today. So, I am being 
practical now. 

Has the Comptroller or the Assistant Secretary in charge of money 
ever denied you money in your area after the Congress has appropri- 
ated you the money, or withheld funds, if you want to use that lan- 
guage ¢ 

General Gavin. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Or delayed. 

Mr. Heéserr. Or delayed. 

General Gavin. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Héserr. That is what I am getting at. 

The CuatrMan. Exactly. 

It may not be withheld, but it is considerably delayed. 

General Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Hézerr. And there is the bottleneck. That is what I am trying 
to develop. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Hézerr. After the Congress has viewed this and the Congress 
in its wisdom—which is charged with the responsibility of maintain- 
ing the Army and Navy—says this is what must be done with this 
money, then an unelected Assistant Secretary of Defense in charge of 








the money says it can’t be done or won’t be done at this particular time. 
That is the point I am trying to make. And I will develop the Bu- 
reau of the Budget’s position when Mr. McNeil comes before us. 

Now, there is one other question in another area I wanted to ask 
you. You suggested in your testimony of Friday that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff would be sort of relegated to more of an advisory body than 
it is at the present time, is that correct ¢ 

General Gavin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. And you would also establish a more permanent mili- 
tary advisory group tothe Secretary ? 

General Gavin. Well, youcan call it that, yes, sir, a staff. 

Mr. Héserr. What similarity is there between the suggestions of 
yours, for the establishment of such a military committee or group 
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to the Secretary of Defense, with the so-called accepted general] staff 
concept of the German army in two wars past ! 

General Gavin. None at all. 

Mr. Héserr. There is no indication in your suggestion that there 
shall be a concentration of power in a general staff concept ¢ 

General Gavin. The German Government did not have a general 
staff. The German army had a general staff, but not the top mili- 
tary establishment. 

Mr. Héperr. Well, the Wehrmacht was running the show, So when 
the Germany Government had it. ; 

All right. Was there any similarity between the Wehrmacht Ger- 
man staff ? 

General Gavin. Well, insofar as good staff management and good 
staff workings, yes, sir. But our staffs are differently organized. 

Mr. Héserr. But it is the same concept ? 

General Gavin. Idea, that is right, sir. 

Mr. Herr. Is there any similarity between this proposal and the 
so-called Collins plan of several years ago? 

General Gavin. Sir, I am not familiar with that as such. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, the Collins plan, as I recall it—and I am saying 
this on my own responsibility—was in general, what we consider 
today as being the concept of the German general staff system, 

However, you have answered the question, as to the Wehrmacht 
general staff. 

Now, don’t the Joint Chiefs of Staff have the same authority as the 
military advisers or military planners to the Secretary of Defense 
as this new committee that you suggest would have ? 

General Gavin. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. What is the difference ? 

General Gavin. Well, the Joint Chiefs of Staff—it is a tripartite 
group that gets together, you see, and tries to resolve problems within 
the limits of money and resources that have been made available to 
them, and a great deal of necessity of trading and so on inevitably 
must take place. This is not in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
They advise him. Then, when they come up with a position, they 
pass it on to the Secretary of Defense. 

In the meantime, many aspects of that very problem—perhaps the 
research and engineering aspects of it, perhaps the money side of 
it, perhaps personnel, perhaps production, all. are under Assistant 
Secretaries in a thing apart. 

So after the Joint Chiefs come up, then it has to be taken over and 
looked at by that side of Mr. McNeil’s staff. 

What I would propose would be to put a top military staff under 
the Secretary of Defense that would have competence in all of these 
areas. 

Mr. Hésert. In other words, your position is that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff is of necessity an advisory group ? 

General Gavry. Well, yes. 

Mr. Hésert. And it is not a coordinated group. 

General Gavin. As it turns out, in effect, it is. Then you have the 
very difficult position you put a man in of representing his service and 
at the same time wearing the other hat and giving the best advice 
in the national interest to the Secretary of Defense. 
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By making them merely an advisory group directly to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, a senior military advisory group, relieving them of 
service responsibilities, I feel they could perform much better. 

And then the service chiefs would really report to their own secre- 
taries and be service chiefs to the exclusion of all else. 

Mr. Hésert. And this new group that you suggest, then, would be 
cut off from any direct connection with their respective services? 

General Gavin. Oh, absolutely, yes. That would be a unified group 
of all services. 

Mr. Héserr. Of course, that is a very utopian hope, because those 
individuals who would rise to those 3 and 4 stars got there through 
devotion to their service, and understanding what their service wanted. 
Otherwise, they wouldn’t have gotten those stars. 

So I can’t understand how they can arrive at that peak, where they 
suddenly divorce themselves and cut themselves off entirely from the 
service to which they have been devoted for many years. 

General Gavin. Well, sir, I would say in my own professional judg- 
ment that I would have to disagree with you, because when an officer 
arrives at this grade he has frequently served in unified commands. 

For example, I have been chief of staff for Admiral Carney in the 
Mediterranean for a year anda half. I have served in the weapons sys- 
tems evaluation group in the Department of Defense for 2 years. I 
have spent as much time dealing with Air Force and Navy problems 
in that time as I have Army problems. 

One cannot expose oneself to this environment without becoming 
quite concerned with the national problem. And I think that we can 
develop career officers who would place national interest paramount 
unquestionably, and we should do that thing. 

And then they should be picked because of their demonstrated abil- 
ity to do this very thing. 

Mr. Hésert. What tenure of office would you suggest for that com- 
mittee ? 

General Gavin. Sir, I am not sure. This, I notice, has come up for 
some discussion. I believe the Rockefeller Committee recommended— 
I believe from brigadiers on up. General Clay had an opinion on this. 

Without going into it too deeply, I recommended somewhere around 
a 2- or 3-star grade, when they would reach the level 

Mr. Hésert. Excuse me. I don’t mean the grade, General. I mean 
the tenure of office on this committee. That is what I am addressing 
myself to. 

General Gavin. Well, a normal one, sir, would depend upon the 
needs of the Secretary of Defense himself. But it would be about, 
perhaps 3 to 4 years. 

By then, you see, if they are senior officers, they would have to be 
rotated. I would then put them into unified commands overseas— 
go to Admiral Stump or to General Norstad, or where they could 
serve in a very top-level capacity. 

They might then go to commands, some of the overseas commands. 
But I think we must bring out top-level, well-informed men, dedi- 
cated to the national interest above service interest, and then give 
them jobs that challenge that capability of theirs. 

_Mr. Hésert. Then, summarizing, your suggestion is that this top- 
flight military committee has no similarity at all with the so-called 
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Prussian system of the general staff concept, and also that it should 
be composed of individuals who once they are appointed are named to 
a tour on this committee, and from then on completely divorce them- 
selves forever and thereafter from command of their respective serv- 
ices from whence they came, and in the future should be used only 
in unified command. Is that correct? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. That is very binding. I would think the 
Secretary of Defense would have authority to make exceptions to 
this, of course. ' 

Mr. Héserr. Well, naturally. It is all under the Secretary of 
Defense. 

I am just trying to get your concept. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir, this is true. 

Mr. Héeert. All right. 

The Carman. Thank you, very much, Mr. Hébert. 

Now, members of the committee, any questions to the General? 

Mr. Gavrn. I have a question. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. So we understand the procedure, if I am incorrect 
advise me. I will go slowly and carefully, as to the steps taken in 
the processing of a legislative program to Congress. 

1. Field agencies send in their statements of requirements. 

2. The Department of the Army, for example, reviews these esti- 
mates at various echelons, modifying them as the needs dictate. 

3. The program is finally submitted to the Secretary of the Army 
where further modifications can be made. 

4. The Secretary of the Army submits the program to the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. The Secretary of Defense can again 
modify the program. 

5. The Secretary of Defense submits the program to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

6. The Bureau of the Budget may make modification in the pro- 
gram by lowering it, revising it, or otherwise adjusting it. 

7. The program then returns to the Secretary of Defense. 

8. The Secretary of Defense then submits the program to the Con- 
gress, with Bureau of Budget approval indicated. 

Now, is that about the steps that are taken by the Department of 
the Army on their budget setup ? 

General Gavin. Well, if I may have a minute, sir. You left out a 
very important preliminary step. 

National policy is generated in the National Security Council, and 
from that guidance goes to the Secretary of Defense—— 

Mr. Gavin. Talk a little louder, General. I can’t hear you. 

General Gavin. National policy is generated in the National Secu- 
rity Council, and from there, that goes to the Secretary of Defense, 
and in turn, as a matter of policy, a policy paper, to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Now, the Joint Chiefs of Staff in turn develop long range strategic 
estimates dealing with problems about 8 years plus from now, and a 
joint strategic objectives plan. 

Now, this plan spells out the missions of the overseas commands. 
These are sent to the overseas commands. They submit plans to show 
what they are doing about this. 
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Now, at this point, sir; we pick up where you were. That is, they 
then submit requirements. 

However, they must be within the consonance of the national plan. 

Now, sir; the steps you have enumerated to the best of my knowl- 
edge are followed. 

I hesitate to comment on what happens between the Secretary of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, because of personal knowledge 
Tam not atallsure. I don’t know. 

Mr. Gavin. That is what I am trying to get at, is to pinpoint who 
is responsible for the cuts. 

Do the Joint Chiefs of Staff say that they will stay, for sake of argu- 
ment, within certain limitations? M: ybe they have, after reviewing 
the overall program established $17 billion for the Department of the 
Air Force and $12 billion for the Department of the Navy and $9 
billion for the Department of Army. We will just say that for the 
sake of argument. 

Do they establish those figures, or does the Bureau of the Budget 
establish those figures / Do the Joint Chiefs of Staff say, “Here is 
what the setup is; now, you have to stay within these limitations” ? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

The only ening I can say of personal knowledge—and I have been 
in conferences when this has occurred—the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
given a figure and told to tailor the best military force they can within 
this figure, and this they do. 

What happens between the Bureau of the Budget and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and what. crossfire takes placé back and forth, I 
respectfully ask they state for themselves. 

he CHAIRMAN. May I say this, Mr. Gavin. Of course, you raise 
a very, very pertinent question, and that must be explored. But I 
doubi that this is the witness we want to explore it with. 

Mr. Gavin. Thank you, very much. 

The Cnamrman. I suggest those questions should be addressed to 
the staff and to the Secretary. But we are going to find out. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

The Crarrman. So let’s not try to get this information out of a 
general who is specifically charged with research and development. 
Let’s try to confine it to that phase. 

But your questions are very important and they must be by you 
explored to the ver y bottom to find out. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, cert: Lin programs have been limited 

The Cuaimrman. That is right. But this is not the witness to de- 
velop that. So let’s excuse him from commenting on that phase. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, we will excuse him from commenting on it. 

But, then, when there are certain matters that come up and cer- 
tain branches of defense have been denied the appropriation to do 
certain work, I want to find out who was responsible for denying 
the appropriations to keep our Department of the Army modernized 
to the fullest extent to meet the demands that are made upon them. 

Is it the Joint Chiefs of Staff who limited them? Is it the Sec- 
retary of Defense? Or is it the Bureau of the Budget? 

Who makes the cuts in this critical and chaotic world and are 
responsible for the conditions that have arisen in the past several 
months ? 
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The Cuarrman. Confine it to research and development, of which 
he is charged. That question will be all right if you merely restrict 
it to research and development. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I am not restricting it to any one department. 
The whole Department of the Army is 

The Cuarrman. This is not the witness to get that information 
from. 

Mr. Gavin. Have been curtailed. 

The Cuarman. We will get that information. 

Now, any other questions? 

(Chor us of “Mr. Chairman.”) 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. General, I would just like to ask one question. On 
page 3, you say: 

I would caution that in our preoccupation with missiles we do not overlook 
the most important entity of all, man himself. Missiles are highly complex 
and require skilled manpower in quantity to handle them. Surface-to-surface 
missiles must be highly mobile if they are to be effective in combat. 

Now the question I ask is this: Why must they be mobile? Is 
it to prevent the enemy from discovering the origin of our firepower ; 
is it because we want to move closer to the enemy, or is it for other 
reasons / 

Please elaborate and say why it is important, the element of 
mobility. 

General Gavin. Yes. 

Well, it is both of the reasons that you have stated—to deny the 
enemy knowledge of the source of our firepower, and in many cases 
to get closer to him. 

The accuracy in acquiring targets, the accuracy in delivering fire- 
power varies inversely as to the distance of the target. 

In other words, the closer you are, the better job you can do on 
him. This is elementary in combat. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Are there other reasons besides the two I mentioned? 

General Gavin. Well, there are other reasons. 

It is elementary in combat and it is part of everything we do in 
combat, whether it is an individual man fighting with his own 
weapons in hand or a field army, you must move to live. You must 
move on and exploit opportunity. When you have them going, you 
must go after them and get your hands on his throat as fast as you 
can. You must close in for the kill. And any lack of capability to 
do this, denies you success in combat. 

Now, frequently, terrain—that is, mountains and vast bodies of wa- 
ter and rivers—all hem you in, So this is difficult to do. So, sys- 
tems must be designed so in all weather, night and day, hail, snow, or 
fog, you can move and strike fast. 

A system that can’t do this, in my opinion, can’t successfully carry 
out a job in combat. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, 

Mr. Morris. Would you say that training men in the use of missiles, 
that it is or is not very important that they be trained as nearly as 
possible in regard to all kinds of terrain? 

General Gavin. Oh, absolutely. No question about that. 
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Mr. Morris. The terrain training, then, is extremely important ? 

General Gavin. Yes. I might add that there is a great preoccupa- 
tion now with the characteristics of a missile as such, as though this 
were a measure of whether or not it were combat worthy. This has, 
in fact, not too much to do with it. 

The Cuarrman. Then, I suggest, members of the committee, these 
questions are highly important, but this witness is only a specialist in 
research and development related to missiles. 

Now, every question asked is very pertinent, but I don’t want to 
have the answer from this witness who is an expert in a certain field, 
but the other experts who deal with these questions. 

So I suggest in the interest of an orderly record, we try to confine 
it within the scope of the general’s responsibility, which is research 
and development on guided missiles. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, that concludes my questions. But since 
he has used the term of “mobility,” I wanted to know why he used it. 

The CuarrmMan. The general is a very brilliant officer and no doubt 
‘an give as fine answers as any witness. 

Mr. Morrts. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Nevertheless, the responsibility does not lie on the 
general, except in one field, research and development, and that is 
what we want to hold him responsible for. 

Now, with that in mind, let’s confine our questions to the jurisdic- 
tion of the General’s responsibility. 

Mr. Miuzter. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gusser. General, you did not occupy your present position 
when the Army presentation to the Stewart committee was made 
with respect to Jupiter C; is that correct ? 

General Gavin. Well, sir, the Army staff was organized somewhat 
differently. I had responsibility for the presentations made to them 
for about half of the time. 

Mr. Gusser. Then, I will ask my question. I wanted to see 
whether it was pertinent or not. 

What kind of contact did you have with this committee? Did 
you merely present a formal proposal and that was the end of it, or 
did the committee call you in and give you a chance to rebut some of 
the presumptions—I mean, were you allowed to present an oral case 
in addition to a written one? 

General Gavin. Sir, I personally did not appear before the com- 
mittee. However, people who worked for me did, and I believe they 
did both. And I would suggest that they be asked just what took 
place. 

Mr. Gusser. I will reserve that, then. 

Now, I would like to ask two questions, both of which I have asked 
previous witnesses, but I think are particularly important in your 
case. 

I would like to know if you are able in the Research and Develop- 
ment Department of the Army to recruit and retain a sufficient num- 
ber of highly qualified civilian technical and scientific personnel? 

General Gavin. Yes, I can. 

Mr. Gurser. You feel you are perfectly all right insofar as civilian 
personnel are concerned ? 
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General Gavin. That is right. My needs are being met. 

Mr. Gupsrr. Pay scales, ‘then, are not constituting a problem to 
you? 

General Gavin. In my personal opinion, they do not. I have good 
scientists. 

Mr. Gusser. Thank you. 

Now, the last question I have is, I would like to know just what the 
relationship of the Department of the Army’s Research and Develop- 
ment Command is to the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics? How do you use them, and do you ‘have much contact with 
them ? 

General Gavin. Yes, I have members on the committees and sub- 
committees of the NACA. Officers from my office sit with them in 
their discussions. 

We have rather close working relationships. I am not sure of what 
details beyond that. 

Mr. Gussrr. Do you ever assign a specific problem insofar as basic 
research is concerned to NACA—do you ever farm it out to NACA? 

General Gavin. I must say that I know of none that I have. 

Mr. Gusser. Of course, the basic research data which they have 
compiled—— 

General Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Gupser. Is always available to you and I would imagine quite 
useful. 

General Gavin. Yes. I have personally, and some of my people 
do attend their annual meetings at Langley Field, and we are familiar 
with what they are doing and aware of such things as boundar y layer 
control and things like that. 

Mr. Gupser. One last quick one, General. 

Do you feel that you are utilizing every bit of advantage which 
could accrue to you from the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics? Are you using it to the fullest ? 

General Gavin. IL believe so. 

Mr. Guprser. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Carman. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. General Gavin, unfortunately I was a little late this 
morning because of business in the office. But as I came in, I thought 
I understood you to say that one of the bottlenecks which you can 

see in this picture was in the finances, and that was in the Office of 
the Secretary in Charge of Financing, Mr. McNeil. Is that correct ? 

General Gavin. Well, delay does take place there, yes, sir. 

Mr. Pricer. That is right. 

Now, would this special staff that you have been recommending 
and about which the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. Hébert, was 
questioning you, the formation of such a staff, eliminate that bottle- 
neck ? 

General Gavin. In my opinion, yes. 

Mr. Price. In what way would it eliminate it? 

General Gavin. The same way it does in the Army Staff. When 
a position is reached and the Chief of Staff recommends and gets a 
decision from the Secretary of the Army, the Comptroller carries 
that out, without further examination of the program. 
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Mr. Price. Couldn’t he be eliminated without this Staff? You 
have to have a comptroller, but I have always questioned the authority 
that comptrollers sometimes exercise on matters of policy and 
planning. 

General Gavin. That is right. 

Mr. Price. I think their function is that of a bookkeeper. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, auditor. 

Mr. Price. I think they go far beyond that function. But couldn’t 
the Secretary eliminate that bottleneck now ? 

General Gavin. Well, I would presume so, sir, although it is up 
to him. I wouldn’t have a method of suggesting how he would do it. 

Mr. Price. But you feel that this Staff would tend to eliminate 
the bottleneck, is that correct 

General Gavin. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Price. It is a little hard for me to understand how it would. 
The Secretary himself could do it. 

Now, there is another question I would like to bring out. There 
has been a tendency on the part of many people to downgrade the 
satellite as a military weapon or the military usefulness of a satellite. 

Could you give us some of your ideas of the military functions of 
2 satellite if it was the desire of someone to use it for military 
purposes ¢ 

General Gavin. Well, yes, sir—— 

The Cnarman. He did that the other day. 

General Gavin (continuing). I can. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead and give it again. 

Mr. Price. If you did it the other d: ay, all right. 

But can’t you picture in the future, people putting a dozen of these 
satellites in an orbit at one time ¢ 

General Gavin. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Price. And mapping the topography ¢ 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

General Gavin. Indeed, no question about it. 

Mr. Pr RICE. That is the point I wanted to draw out, that the earth 
satellite is a military-useful Onject. 

General Gavin. —- 

Mr. Price. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman- 

The Cuairman. Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would first like to ask Mr. 
Smart a question. 

Is our system of rotation, that is, limiting an assignment to 4 years, 
particularly in Washington, still a provision of a law, or is that by 
regulation / 

Mr. Smarr. That is strictly an administrative determination, as to 
the tour of duty, up to a period of 4 years, which is the legal limit. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It is still in the law, Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Smarr. Can be no longer than that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Can't be here any longer than 4 years. 

Mr. Smarr. You see, it say “No longer than.” 

Mr. Reece. Four years. 

Mr. Bianprorp. For a specific number of people. 





— 
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Mr. Reece. The basis for my question: I was a member of the old 
Military Committee when that was put into the law. I had some 
apprehensions about the advisability of it at that time. And as the 
technical aspects of defense have grown so tremendously, my appre- 
hensions have grown. 

And my query doesn’t relate to the system of rotation as applies to 
any one individual—yours or anyone else’s. 

ut an Army officer comes into the research and development field 
and becomes interested in an aspect of research and development and 
makes a great contribution in that area. 

Is he still required within the limits that the Secretary has given 
authority to make exceptions for 1 year, required to be reassigned at 
the end of his tour here ? 

General Gavin. Well, sir 

Mr. Reece. As you understand. 

General Gavrn. It is my impression that the Secretary can make 
exceptions as he sees fit, and I would recommend that they not stay 
longer than 4 years in Washington, that instead, they go out to where 
some of this hardware is perhaps being used and they get out to where 
they can see some of the broader problems. They are much more 
effective when they come back to Washington. 

Mr. Reece. I am wondering, however, if under this system within 
the service itself there is opportunity to develop a Dr. von Braun or 
a Dr. Teller or an Einstein, even though we might have the man who 
has the qualities of ultimately becoming such a technician, if under 
this system by which he is removed from his field of special interest 
might not limit his development. 

I have had some concern about that. 

General Gavin. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Actually, I have doctors of science in my office, some in the grade of 
colonel, and by being in the Armed Forces the Government will send 
them to school and give them an opportunity to get their master’s 
degree and their doctor’s degree. 

I think the system works rather well in this respect. 

Mr. Reece. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Miuier. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitxier. Referring to research and development and the bottle- 
neck that has developed in the Comptroller General’s office, General— 
or the Comptroller’s office, if that were eliminated wouldn’t the present 
system work as well as the one that you proposed ? 

General Gavin. Well, I can think of a better system. It would 
work. It is working now. 

Mr. Miuuer. If we eliminated the Comptroller, then it resolves itself 
a good deal to personalities, doesn’t it, and the way the interpretation 
is “put on these things by the men who occupy the positions rather than 
the technical setup of the organization ? 

General Gavin. Well, I believe those witnesses coming before you, 
if they put their finger on anything it will be the committee system 
that exists under this type of establishment, and this would continue 
to exist without the Comptroller. 
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I would say that personalities have a ne deal to do with this, 
and where we have an exceptionally able man—and we have had 
them—a great deal can be accomplished. 

Mr. Miter. A good deal resolves itself to the Secretary of Defense. 
If he is dedicated and knows these things and is not influenced by 
other people in his level, you get along pretty well. 

General Gavin. Pretty well. 

Mr. Miiuer. That is right. 

But when an ulterior influence is worked on him and where, say, 
he puts the economy and the balancing of the budget above the devel- 
opment of those things that go for defense, then defense suffers, isn’t 
that the whole answer to this thing? 

General Gavin. May I say, sir, if he were to do this, this would 
be true. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, before I ask one or two brief ques- 
tions 

The CHarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers (continuing). I want to say parenthetically, going 
back to what you said before, that if the Comptroller of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is as careful with the funds of the taxpayers as you 
are, sir, as chairman of this committee, I am sure we have a very good 
administration there. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, very much. But nevertheless we want 
to pene enough to get good results. 

Mr. Osmers. That is right. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and General Gavin, it seems to me the Secre- 
tary of Defense has the heaviest responsibility in the United States, 
personal responsibility. 

General Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Osmers. He has the defense of the country. He spends 2 out 
of every 3 tax dollars. If you had a fool as Secretary of Defense 
or an irresponsible man, you would run along and in the last 2 or 3 
months of a fiscal year you would be out of money here or there. 

The system at present is that his strong right arm in this field is his 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller, and he has to be a man 
of very strong personality and strong abilities. 

Now, you have proposed a committee that would operate differently 
from the present Joint Chiefs setup. And I can see some decided 
advantages, possibly, in a committee setup of that kind. 

But how under that committee would the Secretary of Defense 
maintain an iron control over the expenditures of this immense amount 
of money? That is the question I want answered. 

General Gavin. Well, sir, I do not know a single case since I have 
been in Washington where the Secretary of the Army did not main- 
tain an iron control over his money, and at no time did he have to 
make drastic changes in the fiscal program toward the end of the 
year to make things work out. 

I do know in the case of the Department of Defense last year, very 
serious changes had to be made because of a money situation that 
evidently developed in the services. It works very well. 

And I might say, sir, this is not a committee that I propose. It is 
a military staff. 
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Mr. Osmers. I accept that change. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. And I know that is what you proposed. I misused the 
word. 

I still feel, Mr. Chairman, that we haven’t quite gotten from this 
witness how the control over the funds would operate. 

The Cuatrman. Well, let’s get away from the question of funds. 
We will get that later. 

But following out his line of reasoning about the staff, it means more 
military control over the Department and less civilian control. That 
is just in a few words summing up, and the construction that I put on 
it. Isn’t that correct, General ? 

General Gavin. No, sir. I am sorry I am not in position to agree 
with that. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, that is correct. You know it and I 
know it. That is exactly what this means. It means more military 
control and less civilian control. 

General Gavin. I would say, sir, it would mean better military ad- 
vice to the Secretary, but the control] remains the same. 

The Cuatrman. Well, more military advice and less civilian advice. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. Did you finish, Mr. Osmers ? 

Mr. Osmers. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I wonder if the counsel would put into the record what 
the functions are of the Comptroller. Is he for examination or audit 
or is he for management or policymaking, or does he determine what 
the budget should be? What are his functions? Would you read just 
what the Comptroller’s functions are ? 

Mr. Smarr. May I say first in response, Mr. Gavin, the National 
Security Act 

Mr. Gavin. I mean the Comptroller of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

Now, the National Security Act provides the broad authority under 
which he operates. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, let’s—— 

Mr. Smart. Title 1V of the act, section 401, provides: 

(a) There is hereby established in the Department of Defense a Comptroller 
of the Department of Defense, who shall be one of the Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense. 

(b) The Comptroller shall advise and assist the Secretary of Defense in 
performing such budgetary and fiscal functions as he may be required to carry 
out the powers conferred upon the Secretary of Defense by this Act, including 
but not limited to those specified in this subsection. Subject to the authority, 
direction, and control of the Secretary of Defense, the Comptroller shall— 

(1) supervise and direct the preparation of the budget estimates of 
the Department of Defense: and 
(2) establish and supervise the execution of— 
(A) principles, policies, and procedures to be followed in connection 
with organizational and administrative matters relating to 
(i) the preparation and execution of the budgets, 
(ii) fiscal, cost, operating, and capital property accounting, 
(iii) progress and statistical reporting, 
(iv) internal audit, and 
(B) policies and procedures relating to the expenditure and collec- 
tion of funds administred by the Department of Defense; and 
(3) establish uniform terminologies, classifications, and procedures in 
all such matters. 
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That is a very wide authority. But in order to understand it, 
Mr. Gavin, as the Chairman has suggested, I think we are going to 
have to have the Comptroller here to find out what the staff organi- 
zation is and many other details which are not apparent from the law. 

The Crarrman. All right. 

Mr. Gavin. May I ask this one question ! 

Could he override the judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Smarr. He could not. He could influence the overriding of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but he has no authority to override them. 

Mr. Arenps. This is a recommendation. 

Mr. Smart. That is correct, sir. | 

The Cuatrman. And he can also go into the field of policy, where 
it calls for the expenditure of money, which was far beyond the 
concept of a comptroller. 

Mr. Arenvs. Mr. Chairman—will the gentleman yield? Let me 
ask one question 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. I wanted to ask one question. 

Mr, Gavin. I wasn’t through. 

L yielded—— 

The Crarrman. Let somebody else have a chance. Let’s go around 
the table. We will get to you all. 

Mr. Bennerr. General Gavin, you testified as to the frustration of 
the muzzling effects of a witness before a congressional committee, 
in having to support something short of the most desirable as con- 
ceived by this witness, before a congressional committee. 

Would you think your Department of Defense General Staff con- 
cept would make this situation worse or better for giving completely 
candid statements before congressional committees and why? 

General Gavin. I don’t believe it would make much difference. 

Mr. Bennerr. Why? May I ask why? 

General Gavin. Because the present responsibility of the man in 
uniform to Congress exists in the oath of office he takes and also 
his responsibility to the Department of Defense exists also. 

I don’t see how we can get him out of that box by this. 

The Carman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. I yielded to Mr. Arends. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Arends? 

Mr. Arenps. I just wanted to clarify in layman’s language, if I 
might—I want to ask Mr. Smart this. In other words, assuming we 
appropriate $100 million, the budget includes $100 million for national 
defense. Then it finally gets down to this Comptroller and it is de- 
termined that 30 goes to one service, 40 goes to the other, and that 
still leaves 30 to the other service. 

In there, he does his work, within that framework, of what is be- 
ing allotted to them for the requests that come up; is that right ? 

Mr. Smart. He makes his recommendations to the Secretary of De- 
fense within those guidelines. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right, on the amount of money he has to deal 
with. 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 
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The Cuamman. In that connection, he goes to this extent. Con- 
gress appropriates $100 million to do so and so. Mr. McNeil says 
“T don’t think that was a wise decision in the Department; therefore, 
I will not make that money available.” 

Mr. Smart. May I just develop one point in connection with what 
re said there, and on the basis of previous testimony of General 

avin ? 

General Gavin, you testified that you were going to fund the Jupiter 
not out of your own hide but out of other funds made available to 
you, non-Army sources; is that correct, sir? 

General Gavin. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. You also testified that at one time there was $10 mil- 
lion, I believe, from Department of Defense funds given to you, sir. 

General Gavin. That is the first year; $10 million for research and 
development. 

Mr. Smart. And when was that? 

General Gavin. This was in fiscal] 1956. 

Mr. Smart. Fiscal 1956. 

Were any other Department of Defense funds given to you, sir? 

General Gavin. For Jupiter? 

Mr. Sarart. Yes, sir. 

General Gavin. Yes, Now, the following year I absorbed $25 
million, fiscal year 1957; and in the current year, fiscal 1958, I have 
received $35 million from Department of Defense. However, I am 
absorbing an additional $13.8 million. 

Mr. Smart. Now, right there, I have been advised that the De- 
partment of the Army—well, let me ask you. Strike that, Sam. 

The Department of the Army has funds generated from sources 
other than the normal direct appropriations for specific purposes, 
to wit: The military assistance fund, where you procure tanks, we 
will say, for some foreign country. When those are under produc- 
tion they are paid for by Army funds, but once assigned to the foreign 
country there is a reimbursement out of military assistance funds 
back to the Army; is that correct, sir? 

General Gavin. There is, but I am not quite sure of the details of 
how that works. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, there is a reimbursement, may I say, members 
of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, I understand that instead of your ability to get 
non-Army funds to go ahead with your Jupiter program, that the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller, requires you to use 
some of these reimbursable funds from other sources to fund this 
program ; is that right ? 

General Gavin. Oh, I can’t verify that. Could you comment on 
that? 

General Meyer is from the Deputy Chief of Staff, Logistics. 

The CHatrman. All right. Go ahead and answer, General. 

General Meyer. This is a very complex problem to make clear in 
a few words. 

As this committee probably recalls, the Department of the Army 
has received no direct appropriation in the procurement and produc- 
tion appropriation since the close of the Korean war. 
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There was a very large balance appropriated to the Army in 1954, 
with the expectation that the Korean war might close during fiscal 
year 1954. 

This amount of money has remained available throughout these 

ears. Fiscal year 1959 will be the first time that the Congress has 
n asked to make an appropriation in the “Procurement and pro- 
duction” appropriation of the Army. 

The statement of the counsel is correct, in that when military aid 
orders are placed on the Department of the Army this creates a credit 
against which an advance apportionment can be made to the Depart- 
ment of the Army. The sum of the advance apportionment has ex- 
ceeded by a considerable amount of money the total appropriated 
moneys left over at the end of the Korean war. There remains a 
considerable unliquidated balance of goods which have to be given 
to the military aid program yet into the future. 

Off the record, Mr. Chairman? 

(Further statement off the record.) 

The CuHatrman. All right. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, what I 
was trying to point out: This is a situation where apparently the 
Department of Defense in denying the Army to go to other sources, 
other than direct Army appropriations, plus reimbursement from 
MDAP programs which the Army was handling—he has required the 
Army, according to my understanding, to use those funds rather than 
get funds out of the DOD emergency fund or some other source, 
which General Gavin says he was relying upon to fund the Jupiter 
program. 

The CuarrMan. Let me get this. To sum it up, did he get what he 
needed? It doesn’t make a bit of difference where it comes from or 
how he gets it, but did you get what you need ? 

General Gavin. In the Jupiter program, I did. 

The Cuatrman. That is the whole answer. It doesn’t make any 
difference whether you got it out of this fund or that fund or whether 
you got a credit when you sold some tanks to a foreign country. This 
committee wants to know did you get enough money to carry on your 
program, what you needed. 

General Gavin. I got the money to carry the Jupiter program, but 
in doing so I took it out of other essential programs. 

Mr. Smart. That is the point. 

The Cuatrman. You did what? 

General Gavin. Took it out of other essential programs. 

The Cuarrman. Of the Army, or the Research and Development 
or the missile program? Where did it come from? Who checked up 
short on account of doing that ? 
<< Gavin. Other research and development programs in the 

rmy. 

The CuarrMan. I see. Then, on account of that situation, then the 
research program did suffer ? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir; this is true. 

Mr. Kitpay. May I ask a question at this point ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kilday. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. Is it true, then, that munitions and military equip- 
ment for the foreign aid program are bought originally with Depart- 
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ment of Army funds and then the Dupertanent of the Army is re- 
imbursed out of the foreign aid appropriation ? 

General Gavin. Will you answer that ? 

General Meyer. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, when you come to delivering the munitions to 
the foreign country, you don’t necessarily deliver to the foreign 
country the new and most modern equipment which you have bought 
with Department of Army funds, but you may deliver to the foreign 
country an older model or item; is that correct ? 

General Gavin. That is correct. 

Mr. Kizpay. So that this connection with foreign-aid funds, we 
can understand that our own military have become involved to the 
point that they are able to secure the latest and most modern type 
of model. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Kimpay. And the older or closer to obsolescent type of that 
instrument is delivered to the foreign country ? 

General Gavin. This has been very true in the past. But the char- 
acter is changing, Mr. Kilday, I think the committee should know, 
as the foreign-aid programs are moving more and more into the com- 
plex new weapons and the missile types. 

Mr. Kizpay. Yes. 

General Gavin. This means, in essence, you have to go out and buy 
new weapons. 

Mr. Kirpay. Because there are no older models of these newer 
things? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. I was interested in developing that as a part of the 
dilemma in which a Member of Congress finds himself in voting on 
foreign aid, in whether, when we are cutting it out, we are really get- 
ting our own services to an antiquated type of equipment, which has 
not been true so long as we were able to give an older model and 
acquire the newer model for our own service. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Arends, any other questions ? 

Mr. Arenps. No. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Durham? 

Mr. Durnam. General Gavin, of course we can discuss dollars here. 
But after all, I think the primary thing that makes research and 
development function is not always dollars but personnel required 
to do the job. 

Now, Mr. Reece raised a point which is important, I think. 

I will just quote an experience I had last week, where the Army 
pulled a man out of Sandia after 814 years, in what I consider one 
of the most important spots at the present time, and assigning him 
to an infantry division somewhere in Texas. 

Now, I could quote many, many like that, over the last 20 years. 
And if you had to point out today—you have had experience. And, 
of course, Congress is not satisfied with this program. We have in 
the past "appropriated money. We gave the departments all ra 
money they have asked for research and development. Whether 
has been used properly or whether it has been withheld is Saether 
question. But so far as I know Congress has always met its respon- 
sibilities on research and development. 
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Now, getting down to the point where we have to do the job and 
we have to do it quick. If you had to point out in the research and 
development field today the weak points, what would you point out 
as the weakest point in the overall program at the present time? 

Is it one of manpower, dollars, or is it the lack of application and 
the use of these men and the fact that the organization doesn’t func- 
tion between the nary of Defense and industry on the other 
hand? 

Because it is interlocked so at the present time you hardly know 
where to begin and end in this whole research and development field. 
It is not just the Army; it is not just the Defense Department, but it 
is the entire country—industry, colleges, and everything else. I am 
using the whole thing at the present time. 

General Gavin. As I understand, sir, you want one thing. I would 
say it is decision-making processes. We have an abundance of ex- 
perts—the Dr. Tellers, the Dr. Yorks, and people like that, and Dr. 
von Braun. It is making the decision to get the program going, once 
you get the good advice. 

Dr. Duruam. I think I agree with you on that, fully. Because I 
have had a lot of experience in the development of the atomic weapon. 

Now, we are in this field of Rover which you are familiar with— 
Rover project, which is a satellite project being conducted by AEC. 

Now, have you any plan where you can pull this thing together and 
make decisions and get them quick and get the job done? 

Because—this may be off the record. 

(I*urther statement off the record. ) 

Dr. Durnam. Are you putting too many in there, in these projects, 
and tell this man he must do this and that and he doesn’t have the 
knowledge what is to be done, and he is trying to direct somebody else 
todoa job that he doesn’t know anything about ! 

General Gavin. Well, sir, what I am saying—I hope I am address- 
ing myself to your question. 

To the best of my knowledge, the Members of Congress in committee 
and individually have fully supported the requirement brought before 
them, as long as I have been in Washington. 

Nevertheless, the structure in the Department of Defense today 
and the problems with which it must deal, and there are many, is such 
that programs are not gotten. underway fast enough. It comes right 
down to this. 

Now, I realize that I am dealing with a problem on which there are 
many opinions and there is much argument. But I made my recom- 
mendations, as I have, on the reorganization of the Department of 
Defense because I believe this will first of all give us a structure that 
will work. Next, it would not be a bit better than the people who 
are in it. There are good people in it. We have one of the finest Secre- 
taries of Defense we ever had, in Mr. McElroy, in my opinion. 

And adequate funding. 

I think we can move along. 

Out in the field in our laboratories—you speak, sir, of Sandia and, 
for example, Los Alamos, which I assume you are familiar with, and 
Livermore. 

T would say probably the best i in the world we have in those facilities, 
the finest people in the business, in the missile program, for both peace- 
ful and military uses. 
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The Cuarrman. What Mr. Durham thought—then you say it is de- 
cisions. Now, you are charged with research and development. You 
don’t jump to conclusions, do you ? 

You probe it very carefully and work them out. 

General Gavin. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And everyone else who must pass on these com- 
plicated matters must do the same thing. 

General Gavin. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Therefore, he just can’t do it. His conscience won’t 
let him do it unless he has reached an honest conclusion. So for a man 
to reach an honest decision, it does take time. 

General Gavin. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How are you going to eliminate that? It all de- 
pends upon the individual. Now, off the record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

The CHarrMan. It is the same way with everybody else on these 
matters. 

I want to know how you are going to shorten the decisions ? 

General Gavin. May I say, sir, the decisions are of two kinds—the 
decision to start something and the decision to stop something. 

In research and development, the easiest one to make is to start 
something, provided you get the money. It is to stop something when 
it is underway and you are becoming convinced this is not going to 

ay off, even when the hardware may show signs of coming into being 
ut you found then 

The CuarrMan. Well, now, take you, for instance. 

You want to start something. You just don’t pick it out of the air. 
You square it up and figure it out, and all those kind of things, and 
after much thought and consideration you reach your decision as to 
starting it, isn’ t that correct ? 

General Gavin. That isr ight. 

The Cuamrman. You just don’t say like the committee comes in 
here and says, “We will start this morning with this witness.” You 
have to be careful. 

I can’t understand to save my neck how you are going to be able to 
cut the Gordian knot with reference to decisions, unless you have men 
that care nothing in the world about reaching a decision and just reach 
a decision for the effect of reaching a decision. 

Mr. Gavin. Will the gentleman‘ yield ? 

Mr. Durnam. No scientist ever reached a decision without making 
some mistakes along the line. 

The Cuarrman. That isright. 

But at the same time, before he does make a decision, it takes his 
time for thought. 

Mr. Teeeeat Would the gentleman yield, Mr. Durham? 

Mr. DurHam. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. How long have you been in the service, General Gavin? 

General Gavin. Oh, going on 34 years. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, 34 years. 

When you reach a decision you have had 34 years of experience 
back of you. As you pointed out to us the other day, the bottle- 
neck was in the Assistant Secretaries in the various branches. 

And the life of an Assistant Secretary or Secretary, as I recall, 
is a year and 3 months. 

Is that right ? 
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General Gavin. I think I used—1.3 is the figure I used. A year 
and three-tenths. 

Mr. Gavin. So what you were trying to point out the other day 
about decisions was whether a man can come into the Department 
of the Army and become Assistant Secretary without any previous 
knowledge whatsoever of our national defense setup—— 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. And in a year and 3 months absorb sufficient knowl- 
edge to pass upon a project that you are presenting to him after 
34 years of experience. And you say, and correct me if I am wrong, 
that the inability of these men to reach a decision and the different 
department and Assistant Secretaries it goes through is the bottle- 
neck; is that right? 

General Gavin. These are not my exact words, sir. 

May I say that it is the committee system that results from hav- 
ing this structure that causes the problem. We have some of the 
most able men I have ever met in public life come into the office of 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. Some of the finest men I have known 
in Washington, namely, Dr. Furnas, Dr. Murphree—a number of 
them have been very able scientists, as well as administrators. 

But the committee system, in which is brought to bear industrial 
and service pressures that can delay projects getting under way, is 
really the problem. 

Mr. Gavin. You pointed out the other day one Secretary held a 
project for 8 months, and then it goes to another Secretary in another 
department and he holds it for another 3, or 4, or 5 months. 

At least, I concluded from what you said that maybe it is difficult 
for these men because of their lack of experience and knowledge 
to reach a decision, which is really the delay in expediting our 
programs. 

I don’t know whether I was right in reaching those conclusions 
or not. 

General Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Krrcntn. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Kircutn. Then to narrow it, it is not only on the positive side 
of ability to make decisions but it is indecision that delays the process. 

General Gavin. Yes, I would say so, yes. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman—this is off the record. 

And this story I am going to tell, General, sort of fits into the picture 
here. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Arens. There was a case in point. He went right to the point 
to get a decision and still he didn’t get the decision. And I think 
we have some of that right here, as obstacles. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. General Gavin, isn’t this the area of indecision and de- 
cision that causes delay and worries you considerably: in many of 
these research and development programs, you have gone through the 
scientific advice and studies have been made, and a decision is reached 
after some months and you go ahead with the project. 
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Then you start working on the project 3 or 4 months, and some- 
body gets an idea a certain committee ought to study that thing again. 
Then you will have a committee and then you will have a per iod of 
delay there, waiting for another decision. 

Isn’t it a series of committee studies and reappraisal of the project 
that causes you more delay than anything else ? 

General Gavin. This occasionally does cause delay, but the initial 
decision-making I think isthe greater cause. But this does cause delay 
unquestionably. 

The Cuatrman. May I ask this one question and then I am through. 

Now, you say the trouble was in making decisions to start some- 
thing. Mr. Durham suggested that all the scientists must take risks. 

Can you give the committee some cases of decisions to start some- 
thing that turned out satisfactorily and the percentage of those that 
didn’t turn out satisfactorily ? 

Use 100 percent now as your basis. Now, you are going to make 
decisions. What proportion of them hatched out a good chicken and 
what proportion was a failure? 

General Gavin. Well, sir—— 

The Cuarman. I am not criticizing it. 

General Gavin. I will give you an example, sir, if I may. Of 
course, the decision, for example, to start an antimissile missile was a 
difficult one because much of the competent, apparently, advice was 
against it, but now we are quite satisfied after several years work we 
made the right decision. 

I wish we could have made it sooner. 

Now, for example, we were quite preoccupied with helicopters im- 
mediately following the Korean war, and they got bigger and bigger. 
And we started a program that would give us a 5-ton payload lift, and 
we developed a helicopter to achieve this, and it cost quite a bit of 
money. 

Yet about the time that we were halfway through with the pro- 
gram we began to see a complete new tec hnology—tilting wings, tilt- 
ing engines, and many ways to get short takeoff without going into 
a big helicopter program. 

And besides, the engineering problems are quite imposing when you 
get—when you use rotary blades that dip, and when you have to pick 
up a big lift like this. 

So for a number of reasons, technology among others, we decided 
finally to drop that, after we put quite a bit of money into it. One 
of the most difficult decisions you might say, sir, in all sincerity to 
this committee, is this type decision. ~ Because industry presses you 
very much then. They don’t want the program canceled. They 
don’t want to lay off people. 

The Cuatrman. That is the trouble. 

General Gavin. Yet, this is a difficult one. 

The CuatrMan. That is the trouble. 

Industry gets its nose under the tent, and then puts on the pressure. 

Now, would you say that approximately one-third of the things you 
start ultimately developed into some type ‘of weapon ? 

General Gavin. Well, sir, may I say this. Less than that comes 
out of research, but we work on such an austere program now, where 
our money is so tight, that we don’t go from research to an applica- 
tion of it into development until we are almost sure 
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So we get a pretty high return once we start development. 

The CHarrman. I see. 

Mr. Gubser ? 

Mr. Gupser. General, this is a question that bothers me. You have 
been concerned with it, and I am sure you can probably help me. 

When you are making your budget proposals for the upcoming 
fiscal year you make, through your chief to the Secretar y of Defense 
about the strongest representation you can make for what you would 
consider an ideal program ? 

General Gavin. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Gusser. So the ‘Secretary of Defense has before him, through 
the Chiefs of the various services, the points for an ideal program and 
he is able to sift and weigh them and come up with his budget recom- 
mendations which he transmits to the President. 

And yet, Congress, which after all is the body which is responsible 
for making the appropriations, does not have the benefit of all the 
evidence which is before the Secretar y of Defense. 

Now, the only answer for that obviously is for each of the services 
to appear before the Appropriations Committees of the Congress, to 
have the muzzles taken off of them, and to say what they consider 
ideal. 

Now, if that were the case, what effect would that have upon mili- 
tary discipline or established chain of command or responsibility 4 
What would it do to the services if every man in a responsible position 
such as yours was instructed to come before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of Congress and say exactly what he thought 4 

General Gavin. W ell, sir, I must say I don’t know. I have won- 
dered a great deal about that. And I believe before World War II, 
when we had separate departments, that the departments—and some 
of you gentlemen know far more about this and I do—I believe they 
did come over, the Secretary of War and the officers on his staff, and 

said just what they thought they needed as a service, 

And T believe it worked all right. I don’t believe there were any 
problems. 

How we work our way out of this right now I do not know. I will 
say my personal opinion is, this is one of the most serious problems 
confronting the country, where you have the people in uniform in a 
state of schizophr enia, so far as their responsibility goes. 

The Crrateman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Kitchin? 

Mr. Kirent. Right along that line, if I may interpose just a sug- 
gestion or throw it ‘out for thinking for just a moment. In order to 
get around that particular problem where an officer, a general officer 
in the line of chain of command would be placed in an embarrassing 
position, so to speak, to do exactly what Mr. Gubser is contemplating, 
what do you think of an advisory budget commission answerable to 
the Congress that would work on an annual, day-in-day-out basis, with 
the respective services—not only your service but agriculture and the 

rest of them. 

General Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Kircutn. When the budget is submitted to Congress, that indi- 
vidual responsible to Congress “alone would then be in a position to 
testify outside of the respective service group or the Department of 
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Agriculture, Interior, or whatever it might be, and then give the over- 
all budget as submitted initially with respect to the needs of the re- 
spective services—give the budget consideration and be in a position 
to testify then as a responsible agent of the Congress, having worked 
with the Defense Department or the Department of Army and then 
testify to that appropriation committee on his own ? 

What do you think of an idea of that nature? 

General Gavin. Well, sir, I have thought about this. It would be 
really a joint military advisory group to Congress. 

Mr. Krrentn. Well, I had in mind a budget advisory group respon- 
sible only to Congress outside of the executive authority. 

General Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Kiron. And it would regard itself with the functions of not 
only the Defense Department, but the Department of Interior, Labor, 
or what have you. 

The Cuarrman. May Iask you, Mr. Kitchin? 

Mr. Krrcurn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Would you not be confronted with the same propo- 
sition as to whether or not we want to spend it, after we get it? 

Mr. Kircntn, Yes, but going into the problem Mr. Gubser has 
pointed out, that they would be in a position to answer to the Con- 
gress on an investigative study on a day in and day out basis as to 
where the fat is and where the lean is. 

Mr. Gusser. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Krrentn. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion directed off the record.) 

he Cuarrman. Now, members 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Governor Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you, sir. 

Now, with this newly appointed advisory group of the Secretary 
of Defense, consisting of Admiral Radford, General Bradley, and 
somebody from the Air Force—do you think that might be helpful 
so far as forming a staff directly under the Secretary of Defense so 
that he will be able to make decisions rapidly ? 

General Gavin. That will be helpful in arriving at a solution. I 
don’t know if it will be forming a staff or what they will recommend. 
But that group has spuaiaecabts competence in it, and I would look 
upon them as being as good a group as we could get together. 

Mr. Devereux. I wonder if it would be possible for your ideas on 
the reorganization of the Defense Department—if it could be made 
up in chart form so it will be more readily understandable? 

General Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. At least, to me as one member of the committee and 
perhaps some of the others. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; that is a good suggestion, General Devereux. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir; I will provide such a chart for the record. 

The Cuatrman. You prepare a chart for the record. 
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Mr. Deverrux. Do you feel that in arriving at some of these deci- 
sions that the reason they are referred to committees is because the 
responsible officers concerned want to keep their finger on their number 
and want to have some back up material so that if the decision they 

make be wrong, they will at least be supported by the recommenda- 
tions of a committee? 

General Gavin. Well, it would be very difficult to say, without 
reservations. But this is the purpose of a committee, too, you know, 
and that is in having arrived at a conclusion the chairman can pre- 
sent it with the backing of a majority of the committee. 

Mr. Devereux. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarman. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsiap. How much cooperation and coordination is there be- 
tween yourself and your office people as well as your scientific people, 
among the three services ? 

In other words, are you in constant touch with your opposite num- 
ber in Navy and Air Force ? 

If you people make a new se ientific development or learn something, 
do you immediately advise the Navy and the Air Force of it! 

Just how much cooperation is there in that area among yourselves? 

General Gavin. Sir, may I say one hears a great de: I about inter- 
service competition. There is far more interservice cooperation than 
people surmise. ‘Ther . is a tremendous amount of it. I did a missile 
development for the Navy for a long time, and Admiral Raborn, 
Admiral Clark and I were very close in our working relationships. 

Mr. Norsiap. Any new discoveries or any new information you get 
you immediately coordinate and pass on to the other service? 

General Gavin. In my opinion, there is a complete coordination 
by the services themselves. 

Mr. Norsiap. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham? 

Mr. Durnam. General, what do you think the effect of so much 
secrecy has on the research and development program? Do you think 
we have too much of it, too little or 

General Gavin. I do not think we have too much. I am not con- 
cerned about it, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. There has been a lot in the press recently by reliable 
people and competent people in the field. That is why I raised the 
question. Of course, you being in contact with it, and directing it—— 

General Gavry. No, sir; I would not in any way be critical of the 
present security standards on research and development. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, you would apply that also industrywise ? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir; I would. 

Mr. Duruam. Industry complains a lot that they don’t get enough 
information to develop missiles as quickly as they should from the 
Department of Defense. It has been somewhat of a confused state. I 
know it has in atomic energy, at times. 

General Gavin. No; I think the security situation is a very sensitive 
one. I don’t want to get involved here, but I think we are in a tech- 
nological war with the Soviets, as well as an actual psychological war, 
and security is very important. I think they control their release of 
information. It is possible to even release information and feint tech- 
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nologically another nation out of position and cause them to go into 
bad programs. I think our security must be held under rather tight 
control. I would not be critical of it as it now is. 

Mr. Duruam. Would you comment a little further, then, since you 
have had the experience? We are going to be asked in a few days of 
course, to cooperate with NATO much further than we ever have 
before. 

General Gavin. Of course, we should fully cooperate with NATO, 

Mr. Durnam. Well, it is going to involve some very sensitive areas. 


General Gavin. Yes; I presume it is. I presume you refer to the 
atomic area, sir. 


Mr. Durwam. That is right. 

General Gavin. I am not sure of the details of how far we are going 
with them on technical details of nuclear programs. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, the missiles are no good without warheads. 

General Gavin. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. We must not forget that. 

Of course, that involves that to a large degree. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I want to sum up my way of thinking. Now, 
we failed to put the satellite into orbit and we, up to this hour, have 
not in operational use the ICBM and IRBM missiles. So the country, 
and everybody, is looking for some scapegoat or somebody to charge 
the failure of those things to. Who do you charge it to? The Chief 
of Staff system and therefore you are recommending this other system ? 
Now, everybody is looking for a scapegoat. 

General Gavin. Well, sir, I feel a certain responsibility for our 
failure to get permission to launch a satellite. And one can start at 
any end of the spectrum from 1954 to today if you want. I was finally 
specifically ordered not to launch one. 

The Cratrman. Well, here is what is running through my mind: 
the country is saying, “Reorganize the Department of Defense.” 

Mr. Krirpay. ( Aside.) 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday wants the question: Who ordered you 
not to launch ? 

General Gavin. I have a memorandum dated May 15, 1956. 

The Caarrman. Read it. 

General Gavin. That reads, in part—and it is addressed to me by 
name. It discusses the satellite situation and finally states. 

In the meantime, no plans or preparations should be initiated for using any 
part of the Jupiter or Redstone programs for scientific satellites. 

That brought us to a stop 

Mr. Kirpay. Who signed it? 

General Gavtn. Mr. Holaday, sir. But as I say, there are a num- 
ber of things involved in this, and this definitely fixed me as far as 
my efforts. 

Mr. Gavin. What is the date of that memorandum ? 

General Gavin. May 15, 1956. 

Mr. Pricer. What about after the successful test firing in September 
of 1956—did you make any additional proposals ? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir; the Secretary of the Army did. He has 
made quite a number of proposals. 

Mr. Price. What happened ? 

General Gavin. And they were all turned down. 
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Mr. Price. By whom? 

General Gavin. By the Secretary of Defense, I presume—well, I 
would say by the Secretary of Defense, or his representatives. 

Mr. Price. Well, that proposal that you made: were you encour- 
aged with your operation to the extent that you thought within a 
short time you could make a successful launching of the satellite ? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

There has been considerable discussion in this committee about the 
delay in the Jupiter by undertaking a satellite program. 

Very definitely, it was initially stated to be 3 months and now it is 
zero. So it isa linear relationship right down through there. About 
half way, about a year ago, we thought the delay would be just lim- 
ited. Now, we see no delay in launching the satellite program at all. 

Mr. Price. But your proposal has been much in advance of this. 
You area year behind that now. 

General Gavin. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Price. Your proposal of November 1956—— 

General Gavin. That was one, yes. 

Mr. Price. Yes. When did you anticipate then that you could orbit 
a satellite ? 

General Gavin. I believe in November of 1956 our statement was 
that the delay would be limited, and I think we put a calendar date 
on it, too. If I am not mistaken, it was January 1. I would like to 
verify this. 

Mr. Price. January of 1957. 

General Gavin. On the 27th of } November, 1956, if I may refresh 
myself here, sir. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General Gavin. We proposed a launching of six vehicles that would 
give us a satellite launching in June of 1957. 

Mr. Price. June of 1957. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. At that time, you were familiar with the progress or the 
lack of progress on the Vanguard program, were you not? 

General Gavin. Yes; we were. 

Mr. Price. And you knew at that time, as many in Government 
knew, that that program was lagging and falling back 1 month a 
month, at about that period. So that by January of 1956, it aia 
1957, it was 6 months behind schedule ? 

General Gavin. Well, I am not sure the number of months that it 
was behind. But we were quite concerned with the slippage. We 
knew it wasslipping. We followed it month to month. 

The CuHarrman. Now, I would like to clear up one question that has 
disturbed me. And I was talking to some of the generals Saturday 
morning about it. 

Now, you stated that you asked for $18 million to build Jupiters; 
isn’t that correct ? 

General Gavin. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I was trying to run through my mind ——— 


General Gavin. The length is correct, but its width is about 


The CuHatrrmMan. What? 
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General Gavin. ———- ———. 

Mr. ARENDS, ———— ————. 

General Gavin. ——. 

The Cuarrman. I was just wondering how in the world you could 
spent ———— $18 million on the ———-. I just wondered where the 
money went. I just can visualize it. : 

General Gavin. Yes. I don’t blame you, sir, But it is actually in 
development. 

The Coarman. What ? 

General Gavin. It is in the man-hours of scientific work developing 
this. I was present at at some of the development work. 











Every portion of that missile represents many man-hours of check- 
out and work and test. This is where the cost goes. 

The CuairMan. I can’t comprehend how an article so small can 
cost such a large sum of money. I just can’t figure it out in my mind. 

General Gavin. Itis shockingly expensive. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, if you ever got in production, it wouldn’t 
cost nearly that much. 

The CHarrmMan. Oh, yes, it will. Because he estimated that the 
would cost $18 million. 

General Gavin. ne 

Mr. Kitpay. In production, after you get rid of this research and 
development portion of it ? 

General Gavin. Yes. This is just research, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. General, I think you have to take in consideration the 
tighter you get in this future misile program, from this research 
and dev elopment : also—— 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam (continuing). It will pay off later, not on one but in 
dozens. 

Mr. Arenps. General, I would like to ask this one question. In 
other words, a decision was made at a particular time, at a particular 
date, of a slowup in the satellite program 

General Gavin. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. Arenps. A determination was made that there was to be a slow- 
up in the satellite program in the interest of the Jupiter program. 

General Gavin. Those who made that determination would have—— 

Mr. Arenps. I don’t care who made it. 

General Gavin. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. I say some determination like that was made? 

General Gavin. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Arenps. Not to your knowledge ? 

General Gavin. That is right. 

Mr. Arenps. Then, how did it h: appen 

General Gavin. I don’t know, sir. The people who made the de- 
cision should testify on that point. 

Mr. Arenps. That is what I say. Someone made a decision. All 

right, there was a decision. 

‘Now, do you think at that particular time, in view of what you seek 
and knowing you would want, shall we say, the whole hog—you want 
every avenue open to you to do what you wi anted to do. Do you think 
that decision at this time was so bad that we should have moved ahead 
with the Jupiter? Was that the necessary requirement as you see it 
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now, that it would have been better to go with the Jupiter or with the 
satellite ? 

Now, this is hindsight, of course. This is hindsight for all of us. 

General Gavin. Sure. 

Mr. Arenps. We see these things. We are all smart from the back 
side. I am just saying that some decision was made and was made 
in the interest of Jupiter as against what they thought of the satellite ? 

General Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. You would like to have had it all, but there was that 
decision. 

General Gavin. Well, sir 

Mr. Arenps. All right, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. There is some confusion in the minds of some of the 
members. The Jupiter-C is a completely different missile than the 
Jupiter 1,500-mile surface-to-surface missile. 

In order to proceed with testing the necessary components—the 
guidance, the propulsion system, the reentry problem, as well as the 
airframe itself, there were a number of Jupiter-C’s, which were 
strictly test vehicles, set aside to test these things. When they proved 
out, they were to be incorporated in the Jupiter missile—a completely 
different vehicle. 

Now, at the time the Army submitted its first suggestions on the 
satellite program, they knew that they were going to have to use the 
Jupiter-C test missiles for the Jupiter program. 

They also knew they would have to use the Jupiter-C test vehicle 
for the satellite, if they entered that program. 

The Army itself projected a 3 months’ delay in its Jupiter if it had 
to take the Jupiter-C test missiles to launch a satellite. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. Now, from that point forward, the estimated 3 months’ 
delay which the Army projected to the Department of Defense be- 
came increasingly less. Why? Assume they had --——— Jupiter-C’s 
set aside to test the reentry problem for the nose cone. The Army 
successfully fired a Jupiter-C with a nose cone on it, using about 
the ——_—— Jupiter-C. 

At this point, they said, “Our nose cone problem is 100 percent 
solved. Therefore, the other — missiles, Jupiter-C’s, which we 
are going to use for the nose cone, are available now for another 
purpose.” 

Therefore, they could with validity apply the Jupiter-C to a satel- 
lite program without impairing the Jupiter program. 

But this thing was a matter of progression. And when you reduce 
the 3 months’ period, it was over a very considerable period of time 
and on the basis of the tests which were subsequently made. 

Mr. Kirpay. What was the date—the determination that the nose 
cone having been successfully fired and recovered—that you had 
Jupiters remaining ? 














General Gavin. At least two Jupiter-C’s in September of 1956. 

Mr. Kirpay. September of 1956. 

So, as the date of the November 26 order that you limit yourselves, 
you had available to your then needs, 
been used on the satellite program ? 

Mr. Smarr. Some Jupiters. 





Jupiters could have 
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General Gavin. I want to be sure about the number. There were 

at least two available after the September 1956 firing and a total of 
after the successful reentry nose cone test in February 1957. 

Mr. Kinpay. I though you said —— the other day, or somebody 
did. 

General Gavin. I did, sir. 

Mr. Price. And, General, that would have delayed your program 
on the Jupiter program ! 

The CuamrMan. This is very important. Get the record straight 
on this. Give him an answer, General. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. There were ——— left over at that time, 
sll 





Mr. Kitpay. ——-—. 

That is all, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Price. In Novmber 26, 19564 

General Gavin. No, at least two in November of 1956—November 
27 is the date, and all ——— after August 1957. 

Mr. Price. 1956. 

Mr. Deverevx. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHatrmMan. Mr, Devereux. 

Mr, Devereux. May I ask a couple of questions? 

The Cuairman. All right, Governor. 

Mr. Devereux. General, you said that the Vanguard program was 
lagging. Is it not true that it was originally scheduled to put up a 
satellite in March of this year? 

General Gavin. I am not sure personally on that point. Some 
people here may be. 

General Meyrr. No. 

General Gavin. I am not sure. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, for the record, I was informed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy that that was the original schedule, to put it up 
in March of this year. 

Mr. Gusser. Fully instrumented. 

Mr. Deverevx. Now, another point I would like to make. How 
can you be certain that you would have been able to have launched 
a satellite prior to this present time ¢ 

General Gavin. There is no absolute certainty at all. 

Mr. Devereux. Then, it is a possibility that you might have and 
then there is a possibility that the Vanguard might have been first ? 

General Gavin. I agree. Absolutely. 

Mr. Devereux. I think that is a point that should be weighed. 

Mr. Kivpay. Of course, you will never know that it could be 
launched if you didn’t try. 

Mr. Deverevx. Sir? 

The CuarrmMan. Now, members of the committee—wait one minute 
now. 

The next witness—you have something? Do you want to ask the 
general any more questions? 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to ask him one after I read this, and 
I think it is important on the matter before the committee. 

The CHatrman. All right. 

I was just going to make this statement. When we recess for lunch, 
we will come back at 1:30, and then we will finish at 3:30. We 
will save half an hour. 
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When we finish here with the General, our next witness is going 
to be General Medaris 

Mr. Smarr. No, Dr. Martin. 

The Cuatrman. Dr. Martin. 

Mr. Smart. Chief of Research and Development for the Department 
of the Army. 

The Caarrman. All right, Dr. Martin after we get through. 

Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Reece. May I interject one question before the counsel asks 
his question / 

That is with reference to the statement that you made about in- 
dustry and service pressure. 

Of course, we can easily understand that any service pressure arises 
out of what the various services think is in the best interest of de- 
fense. But industry pressure, although patriotic as the individuals 
in industry may be, they have a tremendous stake involved in these 
decisions. 

And are they able to create an atmosphere which creates difficulty 
particularly with the civilian phase—the civilians who are involved 
in reaching these very important decisions ¢ 

General Gavrn. Sir, I think this is a very important problem, and 
our civilian Secretary should respond to this question. I am not in 
position to. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. First—off the record, Sam. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Smart. The chairman has agreed that this may be shown at 
1:30 in the committee room this afternoon. So that will take until 
about 2 for those members who desire to attend, and the regular hearing 
then would proceed at about 2 o’clock. 

The Cuatrman. All of you be here at 1:30. We will take a recess 
now until 1:30. 

Mr. Smart. May I ask one last question ? 

The Cuatrman. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Smarr. If I could ask my last question, I would be ready for 
Dr. Martin at 1 os and we could let General Gavin go back to work. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead and finish with the general. 

Mr. Smarr. My question is with relation to the committee’s previ- 
ous interest in the decision on Zeus versus Wizard, and it goes to Gen- 
eral Gavin’s observation this morning that the most important thing 
tv him was the business of getting a timely decision made so people, 
- both in industry and service, would know where they stand. 

The committee has been advised by the Secretary of Defense, through 
Mr. Holaday in his appearance here, that developmental responsibility 
for the Zeus has been given to the Ar my, for the missile complex itself, 
and that the early warning radar developmental responsibility has 
been assigned to the Air Force, each being excluded from the other’s 
developmental program. 

I would like to point out that this is only half of the decision. The 
assignment of the operational responsibility is most important, for 
the reasons which I will now develop 

General Gavin, the Army has a doctrine on the deployment and use 
of various types ‘of missiles or weapons systems, do they not? 
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General Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, the Army had a concept for the deployment of 
the Jupiter program in accordance with normal Army doctrine of 
field artillery and long-range weapons, did it not? 

General Gavin. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. And that concept and doctrine of deployment placed 
primary emphasis on mobility and dispersion ? 

General Gavin. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Are you acquainted with the dispersal and the opera- 
tional deployment proposed by the Air Force for the Thor missile ? 

General Gavin. Not in detail, I really am not. 

Mr. Smarr. Are you aware of the fact that the Air Force does have 
a considerably different concept of deployment of that missile than 
does the Army for the Jupiter missile? 

General Gavin. There has been a great deal of talk about a less 
mobile system, let us say. 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 





You have to know the precise location of the spot from which you 
fire one of these missiles in order to hit a previously determined 
target. 

Nevertheless, you either have to get in the ground in a concrete 
emplacement and know where you are, or go out and survey and drive 
a stake or marker, and say, “When it comes time to fire, move your 
vehicle into place with the missile on it, on this presurveyed spot, and 
then fire. 

Otherwise, the missile is relatively valueless. 

Now, this points up the difference in concept in the deployment of 
a weapon by the service which has been assigned the operational re- 
sponsibility. 

Now, let’s go to the Zeus- Wizard, the comparable situation. 

Do you feel now, General, that the Army has a different doctrine 
or concept of deployment of its Zeus as contrasted to the Wizard ¢ 

General Gavin. Well, I don’t know of any doctrine that the Air 
Force has for employing surface to air missiles because they have 
never had any, and I don’t know what the Wizard is as a missile. I 
wouldn't be able to describe it to you if I were asked to. 

Mr. Smarr. Let me ask you this: As you have proceeded, you say 
for a number of years, in the development of the Zeus missile, have 
you been developing it along the lines of Army doctrine? 

General Gavin. Oh, absolutely, yes. We consider it a logical out- 
growth of the Hercules family. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, you say you know nothing about the Air Force 
having developed any doctrine so far as how the Wizard would have 
been operated had they received operational responsibility ? 

General Gavin. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. So that, Mr. Cc hairman, and members of the commit- 
tee, having been assigned only the development responsibility for 
the Zeus, the Army is proceeding with Army doctrine as to how that 
missile is going to be operated in the field, assuming that they get 
operational responsibility. 

Now, assume that they do not get operational responsibility—and 
until the decision is made, that is always a possibility. You would 
be faced with having an Army—developed missile, developed in ac- 
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cordance with Army doctrine, that would have to be operated under 
the doctrine, and a completely different doctrine, of another service. 
And would that cost money and cost time / 

General Gavin. Yes, it would, no question about it. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee in trying to accomplish something, 
have all agreed that the operational use of the Nike-Zeus should be 
« mission immediately belonging to the Army. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. We will talk about that when we go down there 
Wednesday. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, just one short question. 

On a static base, wouldn’t the enemy be able to pinpoint that, where 
if you had a mobile operational base you could move from one—what 
is your opinion? Give us that. 

General Gavin. We think so, very much. A static situation is quite 
disadvantageous, let me say. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Martin, you be here this afternoon, and the 
other members. 

Thank you, General. 

General Gavin. Thank you, very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. For the great aid and assistance and your valuable 
testimony. We appreciate it. 

General Gavin. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12:08 p. m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 1:30 p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. 

(Movie shown.) 

The Cuareman. Thank you very much. 

Off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

The Cuarrman. Now, Dr. Martin, will you pleace come around. 
Now, Doctor, will you please hold up your right hand. 

You, Dr. Martin, do solemnly swear the adios e you shall give 


the Armed Services Committee will be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


Mr. Martin. I do, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Doctor, you may sit right there. I see you 
have a prepared statement. We will listen to you without inter- 
ruption. 

Pass the statement around to all the members, please. 

Dr. Martin. Since this is the first time I have appeared before 
this committee, it might be well if I take a few seconds to give some 
idea of my backgr ound. 

The Cuamman. I was going to suggest that Mr. Smart develop 
that. 

So, Mr. Smart, get the background of Dr. Martin and the posi- 
tion he occupies in the Department of Defense today. 

Mr. Smart. Dr. Martin is the Director of Research and Develop- 
ment, Department of the Army. Doctor, would you now furnish 
for the record your background prior to assuming your present po- 
sition, sir? 
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Dr. Martin. Yes. 

[ have been in research and development work since 1911, most 
of the time in industry. I retired from industry about 4 years ago 
this month. At that time I was vice president of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in charge of the development of new things—mostly 
communications equipment and systems, but also military equipment. 

During the war I gave all my time to development of equipment 
for military uses, and both during the war and since the war I did 
work for ali three military services. 

Mr. Smarr. When did you assume your present position, Doctor? 

Dr. Martin. Let me make one interpolation first. 

Mr. Smart. Goright ahead. Yes, indeed. 

Dr. Martin. When I came to Washington in January 1954, it was 
at the request of Mr. Roger Keyes, who was then Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, to take a position on his staff as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Engineering, the Assistant Secretaryship which has since 
been combined with research and development and is now research 
and engineering. 

When Secretary Brucker became Secretary of the Army, which 
was in July of 1955, shortly thereafter he asked me if I would come 
to the Army to head up the research and development work in the 
Army, reporting to him, acting as an Assistant Secretary but with- 
out that title. So I have been in the Army now—about 2 years and 
4 months. 

The CHatirMan. Now, you are assigned as Director of Research 
and Development with the Department of the Army ¢ 

Dr. Marri. Yes, sir. 

The Carman, Just for the Army, and not the Department of 
National Defense ? 

Dr. Martin. No, sir. 

The CHarmman. All right. You may proceed. And talk just a 
little bit louder, Doctor, please. 

Dr. Martin. All right, sir. 

. The technology underlying the development of new military 
ceieae is evolving rapidly both in nature and scope. Furthermore, 
our competitor has ‘shown his intent to surpass us in technology and 
has demonstrated his ability and willingness to draw from his econ- 
omy massive resources to support his milits ary development program. 

In the endeavor to maintain our supremacy in this field, two 
tienes stand out: 

First, to improve our selection of new weapons to be developed 
and, second, to minimize the time from the initiation of a project to 
the 1“ rational availability of its results. 

The achievement of these objectives should then be the criterion 
for “judging proposed changes in the organization and procedures 
of our defense agencies and. in the supply to them of skills and 
r nour es, 

For the first objective, we must, in the technical area, (a) support 
a wet he forward-looking program of basic research in those 
fields which are likely to contribute to our technology, and (0) im- 
prove our skills in defining our operational needs and in evaluating 
pr opt means for meeting them. 

. For the second objectiv. e, large gains can be made: (a) by hav- 
ing preparation and tooling for production concurrent with the 
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development process, and (0) by improving our methods for incor- 
porating the dictates of production and use into the development 
of the initial designs of the new weapons. 

These call for close coordination between user, development and 
production agencies and less restrictions on contracting procedures. 

6. Also, most important for the second objective, is funding at the 
rate to give the optimum progress consistent with the available tech- 
nology, skills, and facilities. Funding of important new weapons be- 
low this optimum level not only causes undue delay, but, with the ~— 
evolution of technology, tends to make the weapons obsolescent when 
available. 

7. In meeting the second objective, it should be noted that much 
improvement can be affected within the present organizational struc- 
tures. The Jupiter project, for example, will have missiles operational] 
within 3 years from the initiation of the project. This is being done 
within the present general structure of Defense and Army by freeing 
the project manager of much of the usual routine and serial reviews 
which delay progress. 

8. It should be emphasized that aggressive leadership, improved 
definition of purpose, and prompt, firm decisions can do much to im- 
prove the operations of the present structure. 

. 9. The critical factor in the achievement of the objectives is com- 
petence in the management of the organizations and of the develop- 
ment projects. Changes in organization and procedure do not, in 
themselves, create good managers. Rather they are the means for fa- 
cilitating the operations of good managers. To get and keep good 
managers is the key problem. 

This requires such treatment as greater incentives and rewards, free- 
dom from narrow interpretation of the “conflict of interest,” and the 
securing of longer tenures in both civilian and military areas. The 
speedy achievement of results is in itself a potent incentive for good 
managers. The much criticized plethora of advisory committees is an 
indication of the appraisal of management. 

10. Much has been said about competition and rivalry in this field. 
In the exploratory areas of research and development, competition is 

yanted to insure both the generation and critical evaluation of the 
various concepts for providing the needed result. 

Competition in the exploratory stage is not expensive and should 
be encouraged. In the development and production of specific hard- 
ware, however, competition can be expensive and is generally not jus- 
tifiable; too often it has been the result of indecision by management. 

11. Today, too many nontechnical people are trying to determine 
research and development programs. Comptrollers, accountants, and 
procurement people should not be allowed to control research pro- 
grams. A research program must gain support on the basis of faith 
m its managers. If these managers do not justify such faith, there is 
little likelihood of good research. A development program calls for 
a good project manager who will stay with the job and have clearly 
defined responsibilities and commensurate authority. 

12. Along with the development of new weapons, it should be 
stressed that to insure their maximum effectiveness, an accompanying 
evolution of the doctrines and tactics to cover their employment is 
necessary. Research and development for this purpose in the field 
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of combat operations calls for increased support to keep pace with 
the tempo of weapons development. 

13. It is to be hoped that the outcome of the current scrutinies of our 
military programs and procedures will: (a) promote better manage- 
ment, (6) relieve good managers of unneeded delaying restrictions and 
reviews, and (¢) provide prompt decisions and program support on a 
basis to permit proper forward planning and optimum implementation 
of plans. 

Sich results need to be achieved if large gains are to be made in 
minimizing the time from concept to operational availability of new 
weapons. 

I might add that I have been a party to the evolution of organiza- 
tion and management plans for running research and development 
programs, and it is with that background that I have ventured to make 
the few comments that I have just read. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Now, there is nothing, Mr. Smart, I see in this very fine statement 
that is classified. So I suggest that this statement be released to the 
press. 

Mr. Smarr. It was, with a 2 o’clock release. 

The CuarrMan. Allright. Good. 

Now, Doctor, let me try to get a little information. I note you state 
“Tt is to be hoped that the outcome of the current scrutinies of our 
military programs and procedures, (a) will promote better manage- 
ment.” 

Now, can you elaborate a little on that and what you have in mind ? 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. First, I want to distinguish that I am talk- 
ing about two kinds of management. One is the management of the 
larger organizations and the other is the managers of the particular 
projects that we institute. 

The Cuarman. Let’s talk about the first one first. 

Dr. Martin. All right. I wanted to be sure that you understood 
there were two parts. 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Dr. Martin. The former gets into the top personnel—and I am 
thinking particularly of the civilian personnel—in our defense or- 
ganizations, both the Department of Defense and the military de- 
partments. 

It has been mentioned here—I heard this morning the matter of 
tenure of occupation of these top management jobs. It is to that par- 
ticular point that I want to direct attention first. 

Just a day or so ago I went over the changes in management of the 
Department of Defense as an example. I was there for 20 months, so 
I had some contact with it. 

In the 4 years that I have been in Washington, the 10 positions, 
that is of Deputy Secretary of Defense and the 9 Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense, have had upward of 25 occupants. 

The CuatrMan. Twenty-five people. 

Dr. Martin. Over 25 people have occupied these 10 jobs in 4 years? 
time. 

Now, what I am saying is not directed, of course, at the personalities 
of the people who occupied these jobs, but it is at the tenure. And in 
that time, I know from my own experience, having been both in 
Defense and in the Army, that you cannot learn the job, learn not 
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only the job yourself but learn the capabilities of your associates and 
learn what we might call Pentagon procedures. It takes some time to 
get acquainted with these things. 

Now, at times we have people who come from industry or elsewhere 
who have had no background in military operation or performance. 

So it seems to me the primary thing we have in mind here in talking 
about better management is the need “for finding some way to get into 
these jobs competent people and to keep them there so that we can get 
some benefit of their early experience in learning what the job is 
and how to operate it. 

I stress this because I think no,matter what kind of an organization 
you set up or what modification you make in the organization or what 
new agencies you establish, their operations will be no better than the 
people who are managing them. And even if we change the present 
system, we are not going to get major improvements, if we do nothing 
to increase the competence and tenure of the people who occupy these 
major positions. 

The Cuarrman. Now, then, as I sum up, there are two things that 
you are suggesting. One is that the turnover should not be quite as 
rapid as it has been in the past. 

Dr. Martin. Yes. 

The CHamman. Then the second proposition is whoever is given 
the billet should be somewhat of an expert in the billet that he is going 
to handle in the Department of Defense. 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman, Is that it? 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Now, from what you said, neither one of those 
factors have any weight in the selection of the occupant of the office. 
They just put a man in there because they want to put him in there. 
He stays in there a certain length of time, whether he contributes any- 
thing from the standpoint of his background. 

Dr. Martrn. I don’t think I could quite subscribe to that because I 
think many of the people who have been brought into these positions 
do have a background in their area. 

The Cuarman. All right. You raise that question. Then do you 
find some that do not have a background and some who have a back- 
ground / 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir; some of them have a very good background. 

The Cuarmman. Your position is that all who come into those billets 
should at least have a speaking acquaintance with the subject they 
are going to deal with. 

Dr. Martry. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Now, are people in industry so well versed in such 
matters that in handling the different phases of national defense, that 
they have a qualified background ? 

Dr. Martin. There are such people in industry; yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, then, to sum it up, you would say there are 
two complaints about general management. One is that they don’t 
stay there long enough. The second is that whoever goes in those 
billets should at least be familiar with what is to be expected of them 
and have some kind of technical background if they are dealing with 
technical questions. 
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Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. I would like to add one more factor to that, 
which I mentioned in my statement, that I think we need to improve 
the incentives and rewards to the people who take these management 
jobs. : 

At the present time most, of the people who are in these jobs are 
people who have other sources of income so that they feel they can 
justify taking the jobs at the kind of rewards that they get. So this 
in itself brings about a weeding out process of the people who could 
qualify for the jobs. 

On top of that, a man who has been successful in industry has 
usually acquired some investments, and if you go through some of 
the interpretations that have been given to the conflict-of-interest rules 
and make a man divest himself of his savings—in many cases he has 
acquired these things by employee purchases in the organization tor 
which he has worked and in general he has gotten them below market 
prices. So if he is forced to sell them to quality under some inter- 
pretation of conflict-of-interest rules, he has to subject himself some- 
times to rather large capital gains taxes, which is another form of 
sacrifice, you might call it, in taking on a job of this sort. 

I mention these things not in any critical sense, but these are fac- 
tors that play an important part in getting people to take these jobs. 

The Carman. What would be the title of the billet to which you 
address your general remarks about management? Would it be 
assistant secretaries, or what would it be? 

Dr. Martin. Well, it would be the assistant secretaries and deputy 
assistant secretaries. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Dr. Marttn. I am talking about the top management; of people 
who are brought in from the outside and who are not in general career 
people who have grown up through the civil service operation. 

The Cuatrrman. Then they occupy the positions of the top echelon 
in the Department of Defense. 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

The CnarmMan. Give us again the statistics as to the turnover in 
those 10 positions—in what period of time? 

Dr. Martin. Four years. I just happened to pick this out for sur- 
vey because I was familiar with the changes since I have been in 
Washington. It was the 10 positions consisting of the Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense and the 9 Assisitant Secretaries who report to the 
Secretary of Defense. In those 10. positions, in 4 years’ time, there 
have been over 25 occupants. 

The Cuarrman. Now, since you are addressing your remarks to 
management, I would like to ask you what opinion have you formed 
with reference to too large a management, that is too many managers ? 
What do you think—have we too many managers, that is, too many 
deputies and too many assistants ? 

In other words, is the top echelon too heavy with personnel? 

Dr. Martin. I think in answering that, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to make this comment. We have to have in mind what level of the 
organization, we are talking about. 

The Coamman. Well, I am talking about from the top to the sec- 
ond or third echelon. 

Dr. Martin. Yes. I would like to make this interpolation there. 
T think at the present time in the Department of Defense there are 
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too many people tied directly to the Secretary. That is, he has the 
10 positions that I mentioned. In addition he has four special assist- 
ants. Also, he has the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Then 
he has—yes. 

The Cuarrman. Well, let’s figure it out on a piece of paper. We 
have the Secretary, the Secretary of the Department of Defense. 
Then under him you have who? 

Dr. Martin. We have one deputy. 

The Cuarrman. One deputy. Then we have nine 

Dr. Martin. We have nine assistant secretaries. 

The Cuarrman. Nine assistants. 

Dr. Martin. Four special assistants. 

The Carman. Wait 1 minutenow. That is nine assistants. And 
then under the nine assistants what have we ? 

Dr. Martin. Well, under the 9 assistants you have at least 1 or 2 
deputies. 

The Cratrman. Well, 9 assistants, and say there are 3 deputies to 
each one of those positions. 

Dr. Martin. I think usually it is less than that. I think it is 1 
or 2 in most cases. 

The Cuatrman. Well, 2, would be 18 assistants. 

Dr. Martin. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What else? 

Dr. Martin. Then there are four special assistants. 

The CuarrmMan. Four special. 

Now, it is this group that you address your remarks to of general 
management ? 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

And you make the two points. One is that the turnover is too fast. 
The second is that sometimes they have individuals in there that 
haven’t any kindred knowledge of the subject they are expected to ad- 
minister, is that correct ? 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

I would like to say also that I have used the Department of De- 
fense as an illustration. I am not confining my remarks to that De- 
partment. It also applies to the three military departments. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes, I understand. 

Mr. Martrn. In equal grade. 

The Cuatrman. The same thing happens in the military depart- 
ments. 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir, in the military departments. 

The Cuarrman. And probably just as large in proportion down 
there. 

Now take your next proposition. I think you explored that pretty 
well for the record. 

Now, the second is to “Relieve good managers of unneeded delay- 
ing restrictions and reviews.” 

What do you mean by that? 

Dr. Martin. At the present time we have a number of requirements 
that have to be met, some of which were discussed here this morning, 
in the way of getting approvals for the initiation and carrying out of 
programs and their funding, and the reviews not only by the prin- 
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cipals but by the various advisory committees that are set up to re- 
view these programs, not only initially but as they go through their 
progress. 

This leads to continued scrutiny and reporting to people, to get ap- 
pa to take the next step; that is, one step is taken and then come 

ack and report on that, and if that report is favorably received, 
why, authorization is given to go on to the next step. Sometimes 
the funding is conditional upon the approval of the steps as we go 
along. Throughout this procedure we have a number of review 
agencies, review committees or reviews by Assistant Secretaries, as 
there may be, or their personnel. So a good part of the time of the 
manager is taken up with explaining what he is doing and justify- 
ing it and getting approval to take the next step. 

The Cuarrman. What suggestion do you offer in reference to un- 
needed delaying restrictions ? 

Dr. Martin. Well, what we did in the case of the Jupiter job, 
which I mentioned as an illustration, was to delegate to General 
Medaris who is the project manager of the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency, handling the Jupiter project—the Secretary of the Army 
relieved him as much as possible of reviews and scrutiny and dele- 
gated to him all the authority that he could within the law. In that 
way General Medaris was able to place his contracts, make his deal- 
ings with the contractor and set up his program. 

The Cuarrman. That was merely the Secretary of the Amy vested 
him with the power that he has? 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. In reference to making contracts. 

Now, what about the Department of Defense? 

Dr. Martin. The Department of Defense, in order to handle this 
job as well as the other ballistic jobs, set up the so-called Ballistic 
Missile Committee, of the Office of Secretary of Defense, which com- 
mittee consisted of the several Assistant Secretaries, who were in- 
volved in passing on such programs. 

That committee really was a gathering of the top people of the 
scrutinizing agencies. So when you made a presentation before them, 
you had presented your case and could in many cases get your authori- 
zation right then and there. 

The Cuarrman. Well, who would approve it or disapprove it, the 
Secretary of Defense or that agency ? 

Dr. Martin. That agency would approve or disapprove. They 
might, of course, refer the matter to the Secretary of Defense. But 
at least you could present your case to the various agencies simultane- 
ously, rather than in series, and get. the questions and comments or 
approvals in one sitting. 

The CHarrman. Then, to sum up, what I gather you mean is the 
Secretary of the Department must give to the man he puts in charge 
the authority and the power to make the contracts and to try to accom- 
plish the objective that has been assigned to him, is that correct? 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. Is that it? 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, isn’t that a matter entirely in the discretion 
of the Secretary ? 
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Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. If the Secretary wants to do it and if he wants to 
scrutinize it, he will say, “Well, you bring it to me and let me look it 
over.” 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You see, I follow that suggestion with Mr. Smart. 
I turn it over to Mr. Smart, as I turned this hearing over, and let him 
run it, but of course I might step in now and then and look over his 
shoulder. 

Mr. Byrne. Is that for the record ? 

The CwarirMan. Yes; put that in the record. 

Provide prompt decisions and program support on a basis to permit proper 
forward planning and optimum implementation of plans. 

Now, what do you mean by that ? 

Dr. Marrix. W ell, the matter of prompt decisions I think was also 
discussed here this morning, and I heard that. That, of course, goes 
all through the organization, not only at the top but also down into the 
military service and down to the man who is running the job. 

In many cases, that is a matter that requires proper competence by 
the people who make the decisions. Often, these delayed decisions or 
lack of decisions are due to the fact that the man required to make the 
decision doesn’t have the information that he needs or doesn’t have 
the background or experience that he needs. And in that case there is 
a tendency to refer the thing to what is called an advisory committee 
or panel, to supply him with information and recommendations on 
which to base his judgment. And of course this requires time. 

Now, a man who knows what is going on from his own background 
or from the time he has been in office, “does not in general need that 
kind of support for his decisions. 

This is a very difficult thing to get at sometimes. Many of these 
decisions are complex. They ‘involve judgments. They involve the 

appraisal of a lot of technology that is being rapidly evolved, And 
of course it involves matters also of finance ing, timing, scheduling, and 
soon. It isa complex matter, which requires experience and judgment 
based on eet a ity 

The Cratrman. Now, Doctor, so I can get it in my mind and so 
the average layman can underst: ind, and without the definitions in the 
twilight zone that you have been discussing here, you are Director 
of Research and Development for the Department of the Army. Does 
the present situation—the Department of the Army— retard you in 
any way from carrying out any of the missions as Director of Re- 
search and Development ? 

Dr. Martin. Yes, there are some procedures that could be short- 
ened, which were shortened in the case of the Jupiter program. In 
the Jupiter program, I was a member of the Army Ballistic Com- 
mittee, which was chairmaned by the Secretary of the Army, and he 
delegated authority to operate in cases where I could not get to him 
quic ly and where I needed a decision. 

The Cramman. Do you know of anything that Congress can do 
to expedite the Director of Research and Development. for the De- 
partment of the Army in any of the work assigned to him? 

Dr. Martrn. Well, there is one area. I mentioned it. I am oper- 
ating as an Assistant Secretary without the title, and since I do not 
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have that title, since I am not in an appointive position, there are, I 
understand, certain restrictions on what authority I can exercise, So 
in that case I have to get someone else to carry out these actions for 
me. 

The Cuairman. Then the Director of Research and Development 
also has the responsibility as Assistant Secretary of the Army ¢ 

Dr. Martin. Insofar as that is possible under whatever legal re- 
strictions there are. I mean, I report to the Secretary. I act inter- 
nally as if I were an Assistant Secret: ary. But there are, I understand, 
certain limitations as to what I can authorize on my own. 

The Crramman. Then, if you were an Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, you would have by statute the authority to do things now that 
you can’t do? 

Dr. Martin. I do not have now, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Will the chairman yield at that point? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. At the time we were setting up these Assistant Secre- 
taries there was a proposal made here, I think by Mr. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, that we require by law that one of the Assistant Secre- 
taries of the military departments be designated, by law, as the assist- 
ant for research and development. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. And we were talked out of it by a representation 
made to us by some of those who were presenting it, that that would 
be done, anyway. Am I correct on that? 

The Cuarrman. You are correct. That is my recollection. What 
is the staff’s recollection ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, the situation was that the Secretary of the Air 
Force, who was at that time Mr. Talbott said he definitely was going to 
use his new Assistant Secretary for R. and D, The Navy pointed out 
that their research and development was handled by their Assistant 
Secretary for Air, and they wanted to keep that latitude. The Arm 
also resisted having to designate an Assistant Secretary for Research 
and Development, saying they would like to have the latitude to give 
that assistant secretaryship to what they felt at the time was more 
important. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. The Air Force » did, in fact, designate one man as Assist- 
ant Secretary for Research and ‘Development. But I believe, as of 
today, they are the only service that does have an Assistant Secretary 
for Research and Dev elopment. 

The Cnairman, Is Air? 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

Dr. Martin. I might. say there was a bill before the Congress I 
think a year and a hi lf ago 

Mr. Smarr. We passed it. 

Dr. Martin. That was passed by the House but was not passed by 
the Senate. 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, here is one thing 

Dr. Martrn. Mr. Chairman, may I comment one step further on this 
item C in paragraph 13 of my st: itement, which I did not comment on ? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

20066—58—No. 71———28 
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Dr. Martin. This is a matter of program support on a basis to 
permit proper forward planning and optimum implementation of 
plans. hat I want to stress there particularly is this word “opti- 
mum.” Taking into account the available technology, skills, and faci- 
lities, there is a maximum rate of progress which can be made if the 
funding is adequate. And I have called that the optimum rate of 
funding. That is, you are funding the development on the basis of 
the maximum rate that you can achieve, without doing things that are 
foolish or trying to jump too far ahead before you have the available 
technology. 

My own thinking is that, in our important weapons, particularly 
the kind of weapons we are talking about here—the guided missiles, 
satellites, and so on—we should fund these development jobs at this 
optimum rate. And that optimum rate, in general—it is hard to 
give a figure that holds across the board, but it is generally in the 
order of 3 or 4 years from initiation of a development until you have 
the results available for operational use. I mentioned the Jupiter 
case. That is being done in 3 years. 

Now, the technology today is evolving so fast that, if we take the 
time that it has taken for many of our past and present weapons, of 
& period of 8 to 10 years, to go from initiation to availability, with 
the rapid increase of technology we are likely to get results which 
are obsolescent at the time we get them. 

So, therefore, we should carry on these important jobs at what I 
have defined here as the optimum rate. Otherwise, it may be too late 
to use them when we get them. There will be something else needed 
which is better. I think this is a very important point in the dis- 
cussions we are having today of our present situation. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, we don’t want the weapon to be 
obsolescent when it is produced ? 

Dr. Martin. That is right, sir. In the case of the Army, until very 
recently, of our various guided-missile programs there was only one, 
the Jupiter, which was being funded at what I call the optimum rate. 

The Cuatrman. Now, that is what we developed the other day when 
we had General Beach here. 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. With reference to the Nike-Zeus, that all the work 
should go along practically at the same time. 

Dr. Martin. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrmay. Is that what you mean? 

Dr. Martin. Not the same time, but—well, I haven’t read General 
Beach’s testimony, but he is in the operations department, and, I 
think, probably what he meant there was that concurrent with the 
development 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Dr. Marrtn. The work should be going ahead on training people, 
on getting logistics arrangements. 

The Cuarrman. And the production and experiment 

Dr. Martin. And getting long-lead-time items ordered and started 
during the development period, so as to cut down the time to avail- 


ability. 
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The CxHarrman. Now, I want to ask this question, and I am 
through: You say: 

Today, too many nontechnical people are trying to determine research and de- 
velopment programs. Comptrollers, accountants, and procurement people should 
not be allowed to control research programs. 

Now, I would like for you to give the committee the justification 
that warranted you to put that statement in. 

Dr. Martin. Well, as I said a little further on in that same para- 
graph, a research program to really be a research program has to be 
based on faith in the managers of the program. In doing a research 
job, you do not specify how it should be done, or what the results are 
to be, or when it is to be obtained. What you do is to pick good 
managers and give them people of good skills, and the facilities to 
do the work, and let them work in the field. If you try to do it on 
an accounting basis, so that the manager must prescribe ahead of 
time the value of what he is going to turn out, or if he has to evaluate 
what he makes available by the end of this year, or the end of next 
year, you are constraining an operation which is not susceptible to 
that kind of treatment. 

The CHatrMan, Well, let me get at it this way. You say: 

Too many nontechnical people are trying to determine research and develop- 
ment programs. 

Have nontechnical people entered in any way with any of the work 
that falls under your jurisdiction ? 

Dr. Martin. Well, the sort of thing that General Gavin testified 
to here this morning, of delays in getting approval through comp- 
trollers and budget people, have delayed our programs. 

The CHatrMan. Have you come across any nontechnical people 
that were slowing it down in the Comptroller’s Office, or any phase 
of the work that comes within your Department ? 

Dr. Martin. They might not agree with my terminology that they 
are nontechnical people, but, from my standpoint, they are in a non- 
technical operation and are putting their judgment, in cases where 
they do hold up approval of our moneys, against that of our skilled 
people who have to carry on these jobs. 

The CHarrman. Now, if that was eliminated would it be reflected 
in the output of the research and development ? 

Dr. Martin. I think it would; yes. 

The Cuatrman. Would it have the effect of getting quicker deci- 
sions or speeding up the program ¢ 

Dr. Martin. I can say it would in general; yes, sir; very much so. 
I have one case in mind where the Congress authorized an appropria- 
tion in the spring of 1956 for which, today, I do not have the money 
to go ahead. 

The Cuarrman. Then they passed judgment, notwithstanding the 
face that Congress authorized it in 1956? 

Dr. Martin. Yes. 

The CuatirMan. Somebody down there has passed judgment and 
said that you can’t get the money ? 

Dr. Marrin. Should not use the money for the purpose; yes. 

The Cuatrman. What? 

Dr. Martin. We cannot use the money for the purpose for which 
it was appropriated. 
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The Caarmman. All right. Now, that is one of the very things 
we want to find out. 

Mr. Hfperr. What was it? 

The Cuatrman. What was that? 

Dr. Martin. This was a nonmilitary item. It was an atomic reactor 
for the preservation of food by irradiation, which we submitted to 
the Atomic Energy Commission under the sponsorship of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Research and Development in Novem- 
ber of 1955. It was put in the AEC, that is, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, budget, and was authorized by Congress in the spring 
of 1956. 

The Cuarrman. Now let us follow this on out. Then did you make 
request for the money ? 

Dr. Martin. Oh, yes. 

The Cuatrrman. Whom did you talk to about the money 4 

Dr. Martin. Well, first, in making an apportionment request, we 
go through the Comptroller of Defense. After convincing his people 
that this was a proper thing, it went on to the Bureau of the Budget, 
and most of our trouble from then on was in the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The Cuatrman. Did you get your clearance in the Comptroller 
of the Department of Defense ! 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then you bogged down in the Director’s Office? 

Dr. Martin. Bogged down in the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Cuarrman. Bureau of the Budget. How many more instances 
of that kind have happened ¢ 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. 

In that instance you had already selected the site and were ready 
to go, weren't you ? 

Dr. Martin. We had gone through the selection of the site, and 
today we have no radiation source to put at that site. It may be 
cleared up soon, but 

The Cuarmman. How long was it delayed—how long was consid- 
eration given in the Comptroller’s Office, the Comptroller of the De- 
partment of Defense ? 

Dr. Marri. I don’t think that was any major factor in this total 
period of 2 years I am talking about. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Then you got prompt consideration 
there ? 

Dr. Marrin. It was fairly prompt; yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Then it went on over to the Director of the 
Budget’s office ? 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the Director of the Budget up to this good 
hour has not made the money available ? 

Dr. Martin. As a matter of fact, it has been stated that the money 
will not be available for this purpose. 

The Cuarrman. It had been frozen, or has it been assigned to some 
other activity in the Department? 

Dr. Martin. I understand that the Atomic Energy Commission is 
holding this available for other reactor programs. 

The Cnarrman, All right. 
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Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman, let us find out if the money was brought 
before Congress for appropriation. He said “authorization.” 

Dr. Martrn. I meant appropriation. 

The Cnamman. That is right; appropriation. 

Mr. Hess. All right. 

The CrHarrman. Now, any more instances of that character come 
to your attention, personally I talking about ¢ 

Dr. Martrx. You mean which involved delays through any cause 
whatsoever ? 

The Cuamrman. Well, either delay or withholding. 

Dr. Martin. May I refresh my memory here ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Of course in this case it was the Director of the 
Budget. Now, have you any instances where the Comptroller in the 
Department of Defense has in any way delayed on account of 
anything ? 

Dr, Martin. Well, I have another case here which I have in mind. 
It was getting authorization for a warhead, for a new warhead for 
the Honest John rocket. 

The Cuarrman. Did you get the authorization through Congress ? 

Dr. Martin. We got the authorization, but it took 5 months to 
get, it. 

The Cuatrman. Wait 1 minute. Did you get the authorization 
through Congress? Congress authorized the money? 

Dr. Martin. I think this was a matter of getting emergency funds 
for this particular 

The Cuatrman. All right, emergency funds. Now, then, was there 
a delay of 5 months in getting a decision ? 

Dr. Martin. To get a decision; yes. 

The CHatrman. Was that delay due to a technical study of it or 
was is just due to some harassing and doubt as to the wisdom of it? 

Dr. Martin. Well, I would not characterize it as harassing neces- 
sarily. But I think the time was taken to get an appraisal of the 
necessity for it, and there was also some question as to whether emer- 
gency funds should be used for this purpose. 

The CHatrMan. Well, any other case, now? 

Dr. Martrn. Well, we have another case which is now current, 
where we have asked for a power reactor; an atomic power reactor, 
to be developed for what we call a snow train, that is a train to 
operate in the Arctic to carry supplies over the snow and ice, there 
the distances from supplies are so great that the cost and effort in 
getting in fuel is a very important factor. Here we have asked to 
have developed for us an atomic reactor that can be put on such a 
snow train and be used as a source of power. 

At the present time that has been under consideration for a period 
of 8 months, 

The CHartrman. Well, who has been considering that? 

_ Dr. Martin. This has been primarily in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Research and Engineering. 

The Cuatrman. Now, has that office technical knowledge or back- 
ground to deal with that matter ? 

Dr. Martin. Presumably they consider they have. 

The CHatmrman. What? 

Dr. Marrry. Presumably they consider they have. 
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The CxHarrman. Well, has it been due to the fact that they 
doubted—their background caused them to take so long, or it was 
due to that? 

Dr. Martin. Well, partly in this case I think it was due to the fact 
that the office of that assistant secretaryship has changed hands, I 
think twice, during that period. That may account for some of the 
delay. This is a case 

The Crarmman. Now, let me get this in the record. Now, you ap- 
pear before the Appropriations Committee, do you not ? 

Dr. Martin. Pardon? 

The Cuarrman. You go before the Appropriations Committee / 

Dr. Marrtn. No, sir; I do not. General Gavin has done that for 
the Army. 

The Cuatrman. General Gavin ? 

Dr. Martin. General Gavin. 

The Cuatrman. He goes before the Appropriations Committee. 
What is the total amount in the last appropriation for the research and 
development of the Army, the total sum ? 

Dr. Marrry. You mean in the bill for 1958 or one coming up for 
1959? 

The CuarrMan. 1958. 

Dr. Martin. In 1958, the total appropriation for the Army was $372 
million. 

The CuarmMan. $372 million? 

Dr. Martin. Yes. sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, how much did you ask for? 

Dr. Martin. We asked for—well, our first request was for $596 
million. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Then what did the Department of De- 
fense recommend to the Budget ? 

Dr. Martin. They recommended the 372. 

The CHatrman, 372? 

Dr. Marttn. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Then you were reduced from five-hundred-and- 
some-odd million dollars to $372 million by a restudy by the Depart- 
ment of Defense; is that correct ? 

Dr. Marttn. Well, there may have been others involved in it. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. 

Dr. Martin. But we got it from the Department of Defense. 

The Cuarrman. Now, that is the 1958 budget. 

Now, in the 1959 budget, the one that is up here now, that becomes 
effective on July 1 of the calendar year 1958, how much did you ask 
for ? 

Dr. Martin. We asked for a sum that was about the same as what 
we had asked for in 1958. I think it was slightly less, $570 or $580 
million. I don’t remember the exact figure. 

Mr. Gavin. How niuch was it? 

Dr. Martin. It was somewhere around $570 or $580 million. I 
have forgotten the exact number. 

The Cuarrman. All right. How much does the budget now carry 
for the Army ? 

Dr. Martrn. I think it now carries about $415 million. 
The CuatrMAn. $415 million? 
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Dr. Martin. I should say in mentioning these figures, as you are 
probably aware, that there are in the Army budget usually some items 
which are not for the Army but are carried in the Army budget. 

The CuarrMan. We understand. I am talking about how much 
you 

Dr. Martin. I am trying to deduct from these figures how much I 
remember was in there for them. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. In other words, you get $415 mil- 
lion for research and development for the Army ¢ 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. You asked for some $580 million 

Mr. Gavin. $570 million. 

The CuarrmMan. $570 million. 

Dr. Martin. I think I should deduct from that, about $25 million 
or $30 million for those 2 agencies, that is my recollection. 

The Cuarrman. Then the $415 million is not net, then; is that 
correct ? 

Dr. Martin. The $415 million is net. 

The Cuatrman. Is net? 

Dr. Martrn. Is net. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Then as a matter of fact, you get more 
than $415 million for research and development, but a portion of it 
must go for something else, that we all understand about; is that 
correct ¢ 

Dr. Martin. Well, some amount over and above the $415 million. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Dr. Martin. I think the Army budget will be $443. 

The Cuairman. Now, is this $415 million for research and develop- 
ment sufficient to carry on the research and development that you have 
already spelled out and are working on in the Army ? 

Dr. Martin. I don’t consider it so, myself, no. 

I should qualify this, however, on the basis that any research and 
development man that doesn’t ask for more money isn’t worth his salt. 
I mean he should have imagination that goes beyond those things. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Dr. Martin. So he can have a priority list. I have been in this 
game all my life. I know what it means to get research and develop- 
ment budgets in industry. If the research and development man 
doesn’t ask for more than he gets he is not worth his salt because he 
is not showing proper imagination. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, what is going to be left off on ac- 
count of having only $415 million ? 

Dr. Martin. Well, one of the most important things that is left out 
is the thing that I mentioned before when I was talking about opti- 
mum funding. That is, there is always the temptation, the tendency, 
that when your money is restricted, to try to carry on all of the jobs 
that you want to see carried to fruition, but at a lower rate than you 
would carry if you had more money. I think this is the most serious 
factor that we have to contend with. We are charged with certain 
responsibilities in providing new equipment. And today, in the Army, 
we are trying to develop not only guided missiles and other carriers 
of atomic warheads, but we are also required and feel it necessary to 
get the kind of equipment that would be needed for the so-called lim- 
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ited wars, that is the improvement of the more or less so-called con- 
ventional weapons, and the land carriers, such as the tanks and ve- 
hicles that go on land, as well as the airplanes that give us the mobility 
we need, and certain improvements in ammunition, in guns, bullets, 

and so on, and also clothing and food. We have all of these lines of 
activity we have to carry on. 

As I say, the general tendency for a research program manager is 
to try to cover as much of his needs as he can, even though they may 
be at a reduced rate. 

The Cuarrman. Well, comparing fiscal 1959 to fiscal 1958, you can 
do better in 1959 than you did in 1958 4 

Dr. Martin. We are getting more money in 1959 largely, I think, 
as the result of the present interest in improving the research and 
development operations. 

The CHatrman. Probably brought about by sputnik / 

Dr. Martin. Sputnik, I think, is an important factor, I think; yes, 
sir. 

The CHarrman. Everybody woke up then. [Laughter. | 

Notwithstanding the fact that Congress was warned last year by 
Mr. Mahon that Russia was far ahead of us, we all got excited and 
that is the reason we are working here now. 

Dr. Marrty. I should say in this connection that in our proposal 
for next year we are getting more money for basic research. That is 
a long time activity. 

The Cuarrman. I will stop there, gentlemen. 

L aeaingee for taking up all the time. 

Mr. Arends, any questions? 

Mr. AneNps. Yes. You pretty well covered the field- 

Dr. Martin. May I make a comment here / 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Dr. Marrry. I may have been remiss here from the standpoint of 
iny obligations in talking about the 1959 budget, because I don’t know 
whether I am ahead of the game—— 

The Cyarmman. This is all executive session. Everything will be 
edited for security. 

Dr. Martin. I wanted to comment on that because it may be that 
I have vioiated some of the protocols in saying what our requirements 
are before it has been submitted to you. 

The Cmarrman. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. Dr. Martin, I think I might add there what the 
chairman read a moment ago, section 11, page 2. You said “Too 
many nontechnical people are trying to determine research and devel- 
opment programs. ” 

You are very nice not to include Members of Congress in that state- 
ment. 

Now, in this appropriation that you got in 1958, which was, of course, 
less than you asked for, and as you have frankly said, you always ask 
for more than you expect and more than you generally get—that. is 
typical, not only in industry but also up at Congress. And I think 
some testimony was revealed before the Appropriations Committee to 
that effect. by some military individuals, that, of course, they always 
asked for a lot more than they expected to get. 

Let me ask you this question: Did Congress, to your knowledge, in 
any way reduce these funds? 
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Dr. Martin. My recollection is that Congress did not. 

Mr. Arenps. Did not. 

Dr. Martin. I think there was some talk of reducing it by a figure 
of $8 million, which was afterward restored. 

Mr. Arenps. Now, on page 1, you said 

Dr. Martin. Am I wrong? 

The CHatrman. What was it? 

Mr. Smart. As I recall, General Gavin’s testimony was that he said 
something about the figure of $8 million, which he was trying to get 
through the House. 

Mr. Arenps. For research and development, yes. 

Mr. Smarr. But when the final action came, it was $1314 million 
that he had to take out of his own hide. 

Dr. Martin, That $13.8 was the money for the Jupiter research and 
development that he was speaking of. 

Mr. Arenps. Could I ask you this question now, Dr. Martin? You 
are Director of Research and Development ? 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. In that capacity, how many people do you have work- 
ing under you, for instance, would you say? Is that hard to answer? 

Dr. Martin. No, that is very easy. 

General Gavin and I work very closely together. He is my counter- 
part on the military side. And our offices are adjoining. We have a 
door between the two, so we have ready access to each other. 

General Gavin has his staff, military staff, with some civilians in it. 
So I operate on the basis of primarily using his staff, rather than creat- 
ing one of my own. My own immediate staff consists of two civilians, 
a deputy and assistant to me, and two military officers. That is my 
staff. 

Mr. Arenps. Then, do the military and these two civilians come to 
you with recommendations ? 

Dr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Then, what do you do in turn? Do you recommend, or do you have 
the power of decision at that point? 

Dr. Martin. I have the power of decision. That is, General Gavin’s 
programs have to pass through my office. 

Mr. Arenps. Say that again. 

Dr. Martin. Either I or my people sit in on his program meetings. 

Mr. Arenps. I see. I was interested in your paragraph 6, on page 1, 
when you said that because of funding of new weapons below the opti- 
mum rate we end up by having obsolete weapons coming out. Which, 
of course, I think is the history of all of these weapons. 

Dr. Martin. I don’t see how you are ever going to get away 
from it. 

The airplane, for instance, is the most shining example of day-by- 
day doing of these things. Some of the things coming out off the 
drawing boards are obsolete. I don’t see how we are going to get 
away from the development program. 

The thing I want to bring out is that we have to shorten our develop- 
ment cycle. You see, on many of the weapons in the past and up to 
the present time, this development cycle has been of the order of 8 or 
10 years for various reasons. 
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We know now how to program our development operations, the 
same way you program and schedule production. This is something we 
learned—I learned it in industry 15 or 20 years ago. 

As I said earlier, these important jobs should be scheduled and 
funded on the basis where we can go from concept to availability in a 
period of around 4 years. That is roughly half of the past cycles. 

Mr. Arenps. Half? 

Dr. Martrn. Half. 

Mr. Arenps. Let me ask you another question: do you think there is 
any possibility of getting the kind of competent individuals to come 
into Government—civilians we are talking about now—under an in- 
centive program or money award program which you just mentioned 
awhile ago ¢ 

Dr. Martin. I think the money-award program would be a large 
help. 

I wouldn’t say that would be the total answer, because that depends 
upon how much money you have in mind to make available to these 
jobs. 

Mr. Arenps. Of course, I don’t think that money answers the ques- 
tion, as to meeting abilities. 

Dr. Martin. No. I didn’t mean to imply that money is the sole 
answer, but it is a partial answer. : 

Mr. Arenps. Of course, you can’t blame anyone from wanting more 
money or having some incentive available. 

Just by chance this morning, because we had this discussion with 
General Gavin, with whom you work so closely, and because he ap- 
parently—and I think I discussed it with him, as did others of the 
committee, of his reasoning that we should have more snap judgment 


or quicker judgment—did not use the word “snap judgment.” 

Dr. Martin. No. 

Mr. Arenps. Or speedier decision—I was interested in something I 
cut out of the paper yesterday. And I found it on my desk when I 
went back to the office this noon. 

This is under the dateline of San Francisco, January 23 


“A business with an operator who makes major decisions on his own would 
be lucky if he is right 1 out of 4 times,” a Massachusetts executive told an AMA 
conference. “The industrial Hitler, the strong individual operator, puts on a 
good show of rapid-fire decisions,’ Merrill W. Wright of Worcester, Mass., said 
yesterday before the AMA’s west coast general management conference. “He 
can save a lot of time. But many top executives say this decision-making 
process is right only between 20 and 25 percent of the time at best. Until human 
nature changes, the organized team can be regarded as one of the most effective 
systems that we have.” 

The Cuatrman. Good. 

Mr. Arenps. I was impressed by that very much, because I think 
that is the point some of us are trying to reach. 

Now, we are willing to expedite everything we possibly can, but 
are we at the place where we want to see just 1 decision out of 4 
being right on these things ? 

So I thought that was a timely little article that has come to my 
attention. 

Dr. Martin. I would like to comment on that. I think any executive 
in an industrial organizaiton today who only had 1 decision out of 
4 right would not stay very long in his position. 

Mr. Arenps. Well, I am not so sure about that. 
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Dr. Martin. I have been in industrial organizations all my life. 
I never could get by on 

Mr. Arenps. That might be true with fellows like yourself. I 
won't say it out here, but I do know of some rather bad results from 
big industry in this country, even in connection with the military, 
which you probably know, too. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday, any questions ? 

Mr. Kitpay. Dr. Martin, analyzing your festimony and General 
Gavin’s, | have come to the conclusion—Mr. Arends has mentioned 
a portion of it—that your greatest difficulty has been in getting deci- 
sions, timely decisions; is that correct? 

Dr. Martrn. I would not say that is the only trouble. 

Mr. Kitpay. No? 

Dr. Martin. That has been one of the troubles. 

The other is getting adequate funding. 

Mr. Kitpay. I meant to preface it with the statement, if you have 
the money, and when you have the money. 

Dr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. The question of getting a decision and go-ahead. 

Dr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Kiitpay. Now, in the instances that you pointed out, the specific 
instances of delay, the delay was all at the civilian side, through the 
Comptroller and the Director of the Budget ¢ 

Dr. Martin. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. General Gavin has suggested curing this by setting 
up a set of military advisers to the Secretary and therefore bypassing 
all the civilian delay. 

You could also accomplish that by changing or improving the 
process within the civilian establishment, couldn’t you ? 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

I should say this, though: I didn’t mean to imply that all of the 
difficulties are on the civilian side. I think some of the military people 
also have delays in their decisions. 

Mr. Kitpay. I am sure that is true. But the specific instances that 
you pointed out all happen to be on the civilian side. 

Dr. Martin. They did, yes, sir. I didn’t mean, however, to imply 
that that is where all the trouble lies. 

Mr. Kitpay. The question of how to cure this could be in a re- 
arrangement of reorganization of the civilian side, where these delays 
have happened. 

Dr. Martin. Well, I think the reorganization may be helpful, but 
I still come back to the point I was making earlier, that I think the 
essential factor is getting and retaining good experience and skills. 

Mr. Kitpay. And maybe eliminating some of these steps. 

Dr. Martin. Some of these steps. But an organization cannot be 
any better than the people that are running it, and changing the organ- 
ization does not in itself make those people any better than they are 
inherently, 

Mr. Kitpay. Unless you bypass them. 

Dr. Martin. Unless you bypass them. [Laughter.] 

Sometimes that is what new organizations mean. 

Mr. Kiipay. Now, I would like to have a comment by you as to 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency, which I take it, from the 
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language that the Secretary of Defense used here and the language 
we attempted to incorporate in the amendment that we put in the 
authorizing bill, would set them up with the money and to contract 
only in the research and development field and they would have the 
power to give the go-ahead. Would that cure a good many of these 
delays ? 

Dr. Martin. Well, to me, that is a matter of bypassing some of 
the present operations. I personally feel, myself, as I expressed in 
my comments here, that a lot more effectiveness can be gotten out of 
the present organization, if we can eliminate some of these delaying 
procedures and attitudes and get more competence. Setting up this 
ARPA, as it is called, does not eliminate the question of getting proper 
people to run that Agency, as compared to people to run similar oper- 
ations within the present structure. 

Mr. Kitpay. But it would eliminate some of these steps. 

Dr, Martin. But I think you can also eliminate some of these steps 
by internal administrative actions. 

Mr. Kixpay. Just as you were released on Jupiter. It didn’t take 

law to do that. 
r. Martin. No, we didn’t have to have any law. 

Mr, Kizpay. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Would you break down again—Now, there is a Secre- 
tary of Defense. That is number one. Now, he has an assistant, is 
that right ? 

Dr. Martin. He has a deputy. 

Mr. Gavin. A deputy assistant. 

Dr. Martin. He has a deputy. It is called a deputy, Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense, Mr. Quarles. 

Mr. Gavin. Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Now, the Deputy Secretary of Defense has nine assistant deputies. 

Dr. Martin. Well, the nine assistants report to the Secretary. 

Mr. Gavin. Nineassistants. Well, that is nine assistant secretaries 

Dr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. And each of the 9 assistant secretaries has 2 assistant 
secretaries, or 18, approximately ? 

Dr. Martin. No, each doesn’t have 2, they have 1 or 2 deputies. 

Mr. Gavrn. One or two. Well, we will take the other one. We 
will say they have 2; that is 29. 

Now, what do you have in the Department of the Army? We will 
just stay withthe Army. What do you have in the Army ¢ 

Dr. Martin. In the Army we have 

Mr. Gavin. Go slow, now. 

Dr. Martin. We have the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Dr. Martin. With one under secretary. 

Mr. Gavin. One under secretary, yes. 

Dr. Martin. There are four assistant secretaries. 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute. Under secretary and four assistant 
secretaries ? 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. And how many assistants do the assistant secretaries 
have? 
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Dr. Martin. They each have one deputy. 

Mr. Gavin. They each have one deputy. 

So there are 10 in that group. 

Who selects these secretaries? How do they come by their jobs? 

Dr. Martin. Well, they are appointive jobs. They are selected 
and submitted to the Senate for confirmation. 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute. What did you say, now? 

Dr. Martin. They are selected by the Secretary and approved, I 
guess, by the White House, and submitted to the Senate for confirma- 
tion. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you think we need all these secretaries and assistant 
secretaries and assistants to the assistants ? 

Dr. Martin. Well, [ think it is a question of what you call them. 
[ think you need this number of people to run jobs. Whether you call 
them assistant secretaries or deputies, or whatnot. As a matter of 
fact, this title is one way of getting people to come and work on these 
jobs. 

Mr. Gavin. General Gavin said that the secretaries—an assistant 
secretary usually stays an average of 1.3 

Dr. Martin. 1.3 years. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

When these men go to these jobs, are they carefully screened as to 
their qualification and ability to handle the assignment that is given 
them ? 

Dr. Martin. [ presume they are, but I don’t know. 

Mr. Gavry. You presume / 

[ am asking you a question. You are working with them. What 
do you think about it / 

The Cuatrman. I wouldn't ask him that, Mr. Gavin. We all 
know. 

Mr. Gavin. All right, I am not trying—I am just trying to under- 
stand why we have so many assistant secretaries and assistants to as- 
sistants. Because that is exactly what General Gavin was pointing 
out to us. 

Mr. Hess. All assistant secretaries are confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. Gavry. He points out that there is so much time and delay 
when a project is developed, to go before all of these secretaries to 
finally get approval and action. 

Dr. Martin. I think the point is not so much in the number, it is 
in their coordination. Now, take the Army. You mentioned the 
Army. The job of Secretary of the Army is a very large job, of 
enormous scope. These assistant secretaries, of which he has 4, are 
arranged to advise him—1 on financial matters, 1 on personnel mat- 
ters, 1 on logistics and procurement, and 1 on what is called civil and 
military affairs, which are the relationships between the Army and 
the various Federal and State government agencies, and under that 
comes the work—— 

Mr. Gavin. Then the Comptroller comes in there for consideration. 

Dr. Martin. Well, one of the assistant secretaries is for finance, and 
the Comptroller reports to him. 

The CHatrman. You are talking about the Department. They 
have a Comptroller in the Department. 
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Mr. Gavin. Yes. I am saying he has to be considered, too, when 
a project is being developed. 

Dr. Martin. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gavin. He is in there, too. 

Now, after you get your project set up and determined what your 
research and development program is to cost—and you said in fiscal 
1959, $570 million and then down to $415 million. Was that differen- 
tial established in the Department of the Army by the Comptroller 
or was that established by the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Dr. Martin. That was established above the Army. 

Mr. Gavin. What? 

Dr. Martin. That was established in the organization above the 
Army. And as I take it, it was what was considered to be a propor- 
tion of the total overall defense budget. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, who reached that decision ? 

Dr. Martin. Well, I don’t know, specifically. 

Mr. Gavin. That is what I would like to find out. Who was the 
one that reduced the $570 million to the $415 million? Was it within 
the Department of the Army or was it by the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Dr. Martin. It was not within the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Gavin. It was outside ? 

Dr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Then evidently your Comptroller, who is for manage- 
ment and auditing and examination, was not responsible for this cut. 

Dr. Martin. The Army Comptroller was not; no, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What? 

Dr. Martin. The Army Comptroller was not. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I was trying to determine whether these comp- 
trollers are getting into the field of research and development and 
control the funds. 

Now, do you feel that under the present circumstances and the 
critical and chaotic world in which we are living and the need for 
accelerating these programs, that the programs on research and 
development are being accelerated, or do you think they are being 
retarded ? 

Dr. Marttn. Some of them are being accelerated. 

Mr. Gavin. And are some of them being retarded ? 

Dr. Martin. Well, some of them have to be retarded, yes. 

Mr. Gavin. How about the modernization of your Army, on tanks, 
weapons, and hardware? 

Dr. Martin. That, of course, is outside the field of research and 
development. 

Mr. Gavrx. Well, you have some in there; don’t you ? 

Dr. Martin. Well, we are developing items for the modernization 
of the Army. Whether you meant the development or whether you 
meant the procurement program 

Mr. Gavryx. I mean the development. Is it being accelerated or 
being retarded in your research and development department ? 

Dr. Martin. When you say “retarded,” you mean with respect to 
the optimum, I take it. 

I would say it should be carried on at a faster rate. That is my 
opinion. 
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Mr. Gavin. And if you had the money, you could carry it on at a 
faster rate ? 

Dr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gavin. 

Any members of the committee, without going all around—Mr. 
Hébert, you want to ask any questions? 

Any members of the committee who want to ask questions, hold 
up your hand now, and we will get around. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Chairman, up to this point in hearings, I have 
confined myself to asking questions of the witness. At this time, 
I want to avail myself of the opportunity of making an observation, 
because I think we have come to the point of a little soul-searching 
on our own parts. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Hépsert. How is that? 

The CnarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Héserr. Up until this time we have gone out of our way, in- 
cluding myself, to find out what the Congress has not done in con- 
nection with these programs. And in each instance we have found 
out that Congress has ae everything to expedite the program. It 
has furnished the money and it has done everything within its re- 
sponsibility and its power. I think we should take it at this time, 
Mr. Chairman, a little bit in reverse and find out exactly what has 
Congress done that has caused the dilemma in which we find our- 
selves. There has not been one thing that has been produced or 
testified by a single witness here, since these hearings started, that 
Congress fundamentally was not at fault, by giving them the weapons 
to misuse. 

I can well recall that, in the original Unification Act, Admiral 
Sherman testified here that the Department of Defense would encom- 
pass some 200 oe and would be a policymaking body. 

We gave the Jepartment then what they asked for. It wasn’t 
long before they came back here and enlarged, in the 1949 amend- 
ments, and, again, through Reorganization Plan No. 6, 1953. 

And the Department grew, and it was given broader powers. 

Now, we found the secretarial level growing. And they came in 
here and we created the Office of Assistant Secretary, of Mr. McNeil, 
which he now occupies, under then Secretary Johnson. 

And I recall very vividly there were only seven votes in the House 
cast against that bill. It cleared this committee with about three 
votes against it. But it cleared the House with some seven votes. 
And it cleared, I must say, in all candor, under the pressure of the 
then President of the United States, Mr. Truman, a strong man with 
a strong will, who in that instance utilized the power of the Reorgan- 
ization Act to issue a directive placing into law that which this com- 
mittee originally hesitated to do. 

Now, we gave him that power in the Reorganization Act. So, we 
put the weapon in his hands. He clubbed us over the head with it. 

Then, again, I recall Mr. Wilson came up here the last time with 
another proposition to add still more secretaries. And this commit- 
tee went along with him. Not unanimously, but overwhelmingly in 
the majority. That was to create the secretaryship for Mr. Gordon 
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Gray. Fortunately, at that time the Senate took a closer look at it 
and did not go through with the bill. 

It was developed at that time that there were 33 Dee in the 
Department of Defense who could be called Mr. Secretary. The 
200 of Admiral Sherman had grown to 2,500 tn vidal ils in the De- 
partment of Defense, and I understand recent figures will show they 
have now grown to 3,500 individuals in the Department of Defense. 

Now, keep in mind that all these bureaus and these secretaries and 
these departments are the creatures of the Congress. We created them. 

Now, we come to the Bureau of the Budget. For some 12 or 13 
years, my colleague from South Carolina, Mr. Rivers, and myself, 
have almost screamed in the wilderness about the powers of the Bureau 
of the Budget superseding the powers of the Congress. 

The Executive has long asked that a line-item veto be given him. 
The Congress has constantly resisted that line-item veto. And yet 
the Bureau fo the Budget today exercises the line-item veto. 

Again, flaunting in the face of Congress—it is derision, in effect, 
of what we really mean. And we stand by here and say, “Well, we 

ean’t do anything about it.” I think we can, and I think it is high 
time we do something about it. 

So, while we are taking some other people as whipping boys and 
scapegoats, it is about time that we look at ourselves and see that we 
are the ones who created the Frankenstein that is about to destroy us. 

I make that observation in all kindness to everybody who disagrees 
with me, but I think it is fundamental. TI think it is sound, and I 
think it logical, and I trust when we end these hearings we come out 
of here with legislation which can curb the activities of the creatures 
which we created. 

And you so forcibly have said, and have demonstrated on many, 
many occasions, Mr. Chairman, you do delegate, but you do look over 

he shoulders of the subcommittee chairmen ver y carefully. I think 
it is time for Congress to look over the shoulders of the creatures they 
developed. 

The Cuartrman. I think your remarks are very pertinent. It dis- 
turbed me a great deal. We all do recognize the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is entirely too large. They have too many heads down 
there. There are too many offices that have been created. They just 
reorganize by adding something onto that which already exists. 

I am certainly hoping when we break this committee down—that is 
one of the things I put on Mr. Kilday’s shoulders, That is one of the 
things we have todo. We have to do something constructive here. Of 
course, the Department in certain phases ought to be reorganized and 
a great many activities ought to be reduced. 

Now, we weren’t so happy when we went along with Secretary Wil- 
son about his additional personnel. But he said he had to have them 
to run his business, and I didn’t want the committee and the Congress 
to say, “Well, the reason”—and he made a good record. 

Mr. Hénerr. Well 

The CHamrman. We get on the spot, too; don’t you see? 

Mr. Hénerr. That is correct. But are we trying to escape being on 
the spot, or are we trying to discharge our responsibility ? 

The Cuarman. No; “T am going to try now—as a result of the 
testimony of Dr. Martin, I think this office—and this is the only legis- 
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lative thing that I have seen develop from the testimony here. I think 
this office, Director of Research and Development, should be clothed 
with the authority of Assistant Secretary. It should be the Assistant 
Secretary, one of them, for research and development. And in that 
way he can save some time. 

Mr. Héserr. Oh, yes; but don’t create another. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, no. 

Mr. Hésert. That is the point I make. 

The Cuarrman. Now, the tree has outgrown us. It was on such 
fertile soil, it has grown so fast. I know how those things are. I do 
it myself. That is human nature. And that is what has happened 
in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Héserr. I know, Mr. Chairman. But we can’t only talk about 
it. Let’s do something about it. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Heéserr. Even as cumbersome—— 

The Cuairman. If you sit here during this session of Congress and 
help us, we will do something. 

Mr. Héserr. Even as cumbersome and awkward as the Department 
is now, it could be managed more efficiently and 

The Cuarrman. Of course. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Martin certainly put his finger on it. It is all 
reflected in a strong-man policy. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. Secretary Brucker has done things in his own organ- 
ization. This man there doesn’t hold the assistant secretaryship, but 
he is doing his job because Mr. Brucker ordained it. 

It is the same at the top level. If you get a man who is going to 
pass the buck, you are not going to have a strong organization. If you 
get a man who has other ideas, you are not going to have a strong 
organization. 

So, no matter what laws we do pass, it will reflect in the man who 
is Managing. 

However, we should not be put in the position of giving extra 
bi ag to an incompetent. 

Mr. Doytx. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Cuatrman. Your remarks are very pertinent, and I hope we 
can accomplish something along those lines. We have to scrutinize 
it. It has grown so fast, and it is all out of joint and all out of bounds. 
The three departments have been submerged until they are right at 
the bottom of the totem pole, and all that. We have to do a heap of 
things. 

Now, any questions ? 

Mr. Cunningham ? 

Mr. Cunnrinenam. Mr. Chairman, my question is prompted by the 
fine observation made by the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. Hebert, 
but it is somewhat different. I accept, as a member of this committee 
and a Member of the Congress, my share of the blame for what Con- 
gress has done. But I am interested in what some others are doing 
that, in my opinion, may be detrimental to our security. 

Dr. Martin, at the time that sputnik went up, immediately the press, 
radio, and television were filled with articles by experts who knew ex- 
actly what was wrong and why we are in trouble and how far we 
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were behind and critical of the Defense Department, critical of Con- 
gress, and critical of the administration. 

I wonder, Dr. Martin, where were those people prior to the launch- 
ing of the first satellite? Were they living, in existence, or did they 
just suddenly come into being ? 

Dr. Martrn. I guess they were living, but were not out in the sun. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. You never heard from them; did you ? 

oc Martin. Not particularly. You may have heard from some of 
them. 

Mr. Cunninenam. Now, may I add to what the gentleman from 
Louisiana brought out a moment ago. In 1946 we heard from the 
same kind of people as to what was wrong with Congress, and we 
passed some legislation, a reorganization act. I have often wondered 
whether or not it did any good. We did it asa result of public clamor. 

Now, I am afraid that today these so-called experts may be having 
an effect upon all of us, including our country, all out of proportion 
to their worth. 

I even notice that television artists, putting on programs and others 
like them, have suddenly become experts on atomic energy and hydro- 
gen energy. They know more about it than you do or we do or mem- 
bers of the Defense Department. But they have access to media of 
information or of getting to the people. 

Now, my question is simply this: How much damage are they 
doing America today, that class of people? Are we better off with- 
out them, or are they of any value to all ? 

Dr. Marttn. I should say first of all they have some value, of 
course, in stirring up public interest in the kind of things we are 
talking about here. Because after all, the public interest is what 
fundamentally I think determines what we do in this country. On 
the other hand I think a lot of damage is being done. I think General 
Twining testified to this—maybe it was before the other committee. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Dr. Martin. That when we talk down our capabilities, we are 
weakening ourselves in the eyes of our enemy. Many of the things 
we are doing today are being done for what we call deterrent pur- 
ae. A deterrent is no better in its effect on the enemy than what 

e believes its capabilities are. And if we have a lot of people in this 
country claiming our capabilities are deficient and defective and in- 
sufficient, we are encouraging our potential enemy to think that we 
are so weak that he can, without retaliation from us, gain his objec- 
tives. And I think from that standpoint, a lot of these critics and 
criticisms are doing us harm. I think there needs to be a balance 
here. You can stir up interest—and I think as Chairman Vinson 
has announced here, we are interested in what we can do in the 
future in making things better, rather than criticizing the shortcom- 
ings and failures of the past. We want to use them, the experience 
they give us, in deciding how to plan our future. 

But to confine pore solely to this criticism that you are speak- 
ing of I don’t think gets us anywhere in itself. And the thing I 
have tried to bring up here—the main factor, as I see this thing, 
based on my own experience—and I think some people here have 
commented on it—the main factor that we need to look for here is to 
get competent people to run these jobs. And reorganizations in them- 
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selves do not accomplish the result. I think some of the comments 
that Congressman Hébert has made are along that line. Just creating 
organizations, creating title, creating jobs, does not take care of 
getting those jobs done. And I think this is the thing we need to 
give critical attention to, how can we get and keep in these key posi- 
tions the kind of people we need to run them properly. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Caamman. Thank you, very much. And I think your ob- 
servation is very fine, indeed. I am glad to hear you make that kind 
of a statement. Because after all, it depends upon the individual. 

Dr. Martin. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doytez. Doctor, I notice, in paragraph 9, on page 2, your state- 
ment before us—there is only one place in your total statement which 
you underscored or emphasized, and that is the very thing that has 
lou mentioned. The only place where you underscored in your 
whole statement is as follows: 

To get and keep good managers is the key problem. 


Now, I notice three particular statements by you and I think I 
recall pretty well your exact language. One statement you made, 
in substance, was there are too many secretaries reporting to the 
Secretary. 

Now, in view of Mr. Hébert’s quick analysis of the problem—he 
estimates there are 35 secretaries over there now. How many fewer 
secretaries in your judgment should be reporting to the secretary? 

Dr. Martin. Well, I would like to draw there upon my experience 
in industry. The general experience in industry today, in operating 
large organizations, is that when you get beyond 4 or 5 key people 
reporting to the top, you are getting an organization that is very 
hard to operate. 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you, very much. 

Now, let me ask you two more quick questions. I noticed you said 
in substance “We can get a lot more out of existing organization if 
we can eliminate some of these delaying procedures and attitudes.” 

I noticed you used the term “and attitudes.” 

Now, what did you have in mind about attitudes? How could they 
control ? 

Dr. Martin. Well, this goes back to a rather fundamental ques- 
tion. The organizations that we are talking about here today that 
we have in the Defense organization—and I mean this broadly—have 
been created by legislation to take care of what were considered to 
be shortcomings and mistakes that came up during World War II 
and during Korea. 

So the purpose of the organizations have been to be corrective. 

Now, with that background, it is rather natural that as the organ- 
ization is created and people go into it, they will be looking at the 
deficiencies of the past, Cot in looking at the deficiencies build up the 
attitude that the people who have been there before are either lacking 
in competence or lacking in integrity. 

Mr. Doyzz. Of course, it makes me, for one, feel very uncomfort- 
able to feel that our Defense Department has very many people who 


have an attitude which isn’t designed to produce the best result the 
quickest. 
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Now, one more question. You said, “Until recently the only one 
going along at optimum level.” That was Jupiter, when you were 
asked the question ? 

Dr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Doytz. What stepping-up in time has there been, actually, in 
saving of time since sputnik? What actual saving of time or pro- 
cedure has been set in motion ? 

Dr. Martin. Well, we have been given some more research and 
development funds, by means of which we have been able to increase 
the rate at which we spend those funds on particular projects which 
we have a top priority. 

Mr. Doyrtz. Are you satisfied at present with the rate of stepping 
up which has developed since the Soviet sputnik ? 

Dr. Martin. I think we should go further. 

Mr. Dortz. Well, how can you go further more quickly than you 
have? Why don’t you go? 

Dr. Martin. Lack of funds. 

Mr. Doytxr. Well, have you asked for it? 

Dr. Marttn. I think there have been some requests for it; yes. 

Mr. Doytr. Then, is lack of money the main lack that you now 
have? 

Dr. Martin. I think that is the most important lack at the moment; 

es, sir. 
* Mr. Doyte. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. What would you gain if you had more money? 

Dr. Martrn. We can get more people to work for us. 

The Cuarrman. Well, what would you accomplish ? 

Dr. Martin. We would reduce the time to availability. I think 
there has been some testimony here by General Daley on the desires 
of the Army with respect to the Nike-Zeus. This is one of the pro- 
grams that 

The Cuarrman. Now, of course—that is a different thing. We are 
going to try that this week. 

Dr. Martrn. I am just using that as an illustration. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Dr, Martin. Here is a case 

The CHarrman. Don’t talk about Nike-Zeus. Let’s talk about 
others. Weare going to try to achieve that ourselves. 

Now, following up the question of Mr. Doyle, are you getting suf- 
ficient money outside of the Nike-Zeus? 

Dr. Martin. There are some other areas in the missile field where 
we don’t have as much as we should to carry on this optimum rate. 

The Cuatrman. Some particular missile under development now? 

Dr. Martin. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Let me go down this list with you and see which 
they are. 

Now, we know about the Nike-Ajax and the Corporal. What about 
the Sergeant ? 

Dr. Martin. Pardon? 

The Cuarrman. The Sergeant. 

Mr. Smart. Do you need money there? 

Dr. Marty. I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, I can’t answer these ques- 
tions specifically, because I am not up to date on what has happened 
very recently in the way of increased funding. 
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The Cuarrman. Then you can’t tell us whether the Sergeant, the 
Redstone, the Jupiter, the Lacrosse, the Dart, the Nike-Hercules, the 
Hawk or the Nike-Zeus needs any more money or not? 

Dr. Martin. I think—Nike-Hercules, I know needs some more 
money. 

The CuatrMan. Well, we agree with you on the Nike. 

Dr. Marttn. I am talking about the Nike-Hercules, now. 

The Cuarrman. But as far as these others are concerned, you can’t 
say ¢ 

Dr. Martin. I can’t say with direct knowledge because I don’t 
know the effect of some of the recent changes. 

The Cuarrman. I wish you would get information and advise the 
committee in a communication about it. 

Dr. Martrn. I shall be very glad to do that, sir. 

The CHarrMaNn. We are going to pinpoint that right down. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman 

The CHatrMan. When we meet this afternoon, before the recess, 
I said we would run into 3:30. We are getting close, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Muier. Doctor 

The Cuarrman. We will come back. We will have him back. 

Mr. Mitter. On page 1, in section B, under No. 5, the last sen- 
tence—you conclude that by saying “and less restrictions on contract- 
ing procedures.” Just what effect does the contracting procedures— 
or do you refer there to contracting procedures of hardware in being, 
approved, or contract procedures in research ¢ 

Dr. Martin. In contracts on research and development. What I 
mentioned here earlier in that same paragraph was that a lot of bene- 
fit can be obtained in time if we can work on the production and 
preparation of tooling while we are working on development of the 
thing to be produced. 

In order to do that, we have to be able to have contracts with both 
a developmental agency and a producing agency concurrently. 

Preferably, if it is available, we would like to have one contract 
covering both research and development and an initial production of 
the item. It is difficult at times to get such contracts approved where 
you are covering across the board from research into procurement 
prior to the time when we have a specification to which we can tie 
the contract. 

The Cuarrman. Let me develop that one thing. Can you make 
the contract yourself now, or it has to be made through the Assistant 
Secretary ? 

Dr. Martin. I can’t make any contract. 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

Now, the thing legislatively we can accomplish here is that the 
Office of Director of Research and Development is an Assistant Sec- 
retary, with all the powers, and therefore he would make the contract 
himself. That is the point that he has been trying to get across— 
is it not? 

Dr. Martin. There is more to it, Mr. Chairman, than that. 

There are some restrictions against placing contracts without com- 
petitive bidding. 

The Cratrman. Oh, I understand that. We all understand that. 

Dr. Martin. That is what I had in mind. 
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The Cuatrman. At the same time, you can’t make a contract. 

Dr. Martin. I can’t make a contract anyhow. 

The CHarrMan. Naturally, you have to go to an Assistant Sec- 
retary to make a contract. 

Dr. Marttn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Therefore, to save time you would rather be able 
to make the contract yourself, clothed with the power of the Assistant 
Secretary. 

Dr. Martin. That is part of it. 

The Cuarreman. That is what he is driving at. That is what we 
can accomplish from the legislative standpoint. We will give that 
consideration when we get down to it. Now, members of the com- 
mittee, we will have Dr. Martin back tomorrow. 

Mr. Smart, who is on the schedule for tomorrow? I want the 
Secretary of the Army here. And I want General Lemnitzer. He 
is at least one of them. So we can go along 

Mr. Smart. Well, I would assume, Mr. Chairman, that you would 
want Dr. Martin to complete his questioning ? 

The Cuatrman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Smarr. To be followed by the Secretary and the Vice Chief 
of Staff. 

The Cuatrman. Good. That is the schedule. 

Mr. Hess. I only have one question. 

The Carman. All right, Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. I would like to follow up with this, Doctor, with refer- 
ence to the Jupiter program. As I understand it, the Jupiter program 
is a program all by itself and was carried on in 3 years, and I believe 
the term you used here was an optimum program. 

Dr. Martin. From a funding rate. 

Mr. Hess. That is the only one. The reason you were successful 
in that program was because you cut out the Pentagon directives 
or whatever you refer to them as, and you were able to get the money. 

Dr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Hess. All right, now isn’t it possible to get the Secretary of 
the Army to cut out a lot of this Pentagon redtape in order to carry 
on some of your other programs? 

Dr. Martin. Well, he can only do what he can carry out within 
the Army, of course. 

Mr. Hess. All right; he did it with the Jupiter program. 

Dr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. Is there anything to prevent him from doing it on some 
of the other programs? 

Dr. Martin. I would like to make this comment on that. The 
Army, like many industrial organizations, is a functional organiza- 
tion, and a functional organization where you have to handle a large 
number of problems is really an effective organization. But when 
you come to urgent jobs, which are big jobs, it is often advantageous 
to set up within a functional organization a project organization. 

Now, if you organized all of your jobs on a project basis, you 
would destroy your ability to handle a lot of small jobs which require 
functional operation. So, there has to be a balance between how far 
you can go in project operation and to what extent you retain your 
basic, functional setup. 
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Mr. Hess. Well, what I was driving at is this, Doctor. If the 
Congress gives you the money, the change in regulations can be car- 
ried out without legislation from Congress; is that correct ? 

Dr. Martin. Yes; that is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, members of the committee——- 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s don’t break down my physical endurance. I 
am not as young as the Governor of Maryland, but I will sit here 
and listen to him. Go ahead. 

Mr. Devereux. Doctor, in your suggestion here that you have to 
go to the Comptroller for approval for the expenditure of the certifi- 
cate funds; would you reverse that and say that the Comptroller 
should be a rubberstamp to the desires of any department or any 
subsection of the Department ? 

Dr. Martin. No, sir; I didn’t mean to say that at all. I didn’t 
mean to imply that. I possibly am thinking of the Comptroller in 
terms that I have been accustomed to think all my life in industry. 
In industry, the comptroller is the one whose job it is to see that 
moneys authorized by the president and officers of the company and 
the directors are spend in accordance with their wishes, and also 
within the policies of the company. But the comptroller in indus- 
try does not pass on the propriety of the expenditure or its technical 
merits. He is there to see that the will of the officials and the board 
of directors is carried out. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, within the Department of the Army, it would 
be the Secretary of the Army. 

Dr. Martin. Well, we have a comptroller in the Army. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Dr. Martin. And he operates within my concept of what a comp- 
troller should do. 

Mr. Devereux. But you feel that McNeil does not, in the Depart- 
ment of Defense ? 

Dr. Martin. Well, I wouldn’t want to put it on the basis of “should 
not.” After all, Mr. McNeil has been in his job—he is the only one 
who has been there ever since the organization of the Department 
of Defense. He knows his job thoroughly. I think, in due fairness, 
that many of the things that he does are in the best interests, and 
are done by him because of his knowledge of what is going on, what 
has gone on, and, probably, what should go on from his experience 
in the past. 

Mr. Deverevx. Well now, does he go into the allocation of funds 
within the Department of the Army ? 

Dr. Martin. Well, in order to get apportionments by line items, 
we have to go through Mr. McNeil’s Office, and he has the oppor- 
tunity, if he wishes, to pass on the allocation within the Army. 

Mr. Drverevx. Then your belief is that he is not really function- 
ing as a comptroller would in civilian life? 

Dr. Martin. He is going beyond my concept of “comptroller” in in- 
dustrial organizations; yes, sir. 

Mr. Deverrevx. All mght. 

Dr. Martin. I am not saying by that, though, that is wrong from 
the Defense standpoint. 

The Cuarrman. He goes into policy questions. 

Mr. Hésert. We gave him that power when he came up here. 
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The CHarrman. We didn’t give him that power. 

Mr. Hésert. Yes; we did, when Johnson came in for an extension 
of the Reorganization Act. 

The Cuarrman. Now, any further questions, General ! 

Mr. Deverevx. Well, sir, I would like to ‘make this one observa- 
tion on this whole overall picture, and we have had this repeatedly 
put before us: No general, no admiral, and, apparently, no scientist 
gets all the money that he wants. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Drverzaux. And many of these things have to be considered 
on the broad picture. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. And approved of by the National Security Council. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, exactly. We all understand that. 

Mr. Devereux. And we have to recognize that. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. We can’t do all the things we want 
to. 

Mr. Devereux. Whether the decisions are correct or not, that is—— 

Mr. Hépsert. Yes, but the Comptroller reviews the actions of Con- 
gress. 
~ The CamrMan. Now, members of the committee and Mr. Smart, 
unless there are some other members of the committee or you have 
some questions 

Mr. Smart. I just had one question. 

The Cuatrman. All right; Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. Doctor, in view of all of this discussion about your 
difficulty in getting decisions, and with specific reference to the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense’ (Comptroller), when you go up with 
a scientific decision which requires the allocation of money and you 
go through the Office of Mr. McNeil, are there in his Office, on his 
own staff, scientists or engineers or people of this character who pass 
technical udgment upon your judgment ? 

Dr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. The answer is “Yes.” 

The Carman. Well, from your standpoint, are they qualified, 
from the background standpoint, to be classified as experts in their 
field ¢ 

Dr. Martin. I would say, in general, no. 

The CHarrman. Now—thank you very much, Doctor. 

Wait 1 minute. 

Now, members, tomorrow we want the Secretary—Mr. Smart— 
and the Deputy Chief of Staff, because the questions tomorrow will 
be all over the field, and we are going to get some facts outside of 
missiles. 

Mr. Smart. We can excuse Dr. Martin for tomorrow, then, sir? 

The Cuatrman. Doctor, you are excused. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 3:45 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
on Tuesday, January 28, 1958.) 
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House oF REepresENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, January 28, 1958. 

The committee convened at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Now members of the committee, the Secretary was not able to attend 
2 or 3 meetings in the past, so I have asked him to come back. When 
the Secretary was testifying the other day we were confining our line 
of questions to the first phase, which has been described by Mr. Smart 
as the missile phase. 

Now, I want to confine it, for the time being, to that so that all 
the members who were not privileged the other day to ask the Secre- 
tary questions would have an opportunity to do so. 

After we finish that, we want to get into the broad aspect of the 
Army with reference to all phases of its national defense. 

Now, all the members know tomorrow morning at 8:30, I think 
it is—isn’t it? 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. We are invited to have breakfast with Secretary 
McElroy. 

Now, the committee, I think, should inform the Secretary that we 
have made up our mind that there are two things that we should lay 
before the Secretary tomorrow morning. One is that the development 
program of the Nike-Zeus has already been assigned to the Army and 
that we think the operational use should be immediately assigned to 
the Army. 

We also think that there should be a deficiency appropriation, or 
the reallocation of money in a sufficient amount to the Department, 
to make available immediately approximately $136 million to the 
Army to enable it to save time on the development of 
the Nike-Zeus. 

Now, we are preparing a letter. Is the letter ready? 

Mr. Smart. It is still in the typewriter, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. We prepared the letter, which I will ask Mr. Smart 
to read a little bit later on, that I will give the Secretary tomorrow 
morning. 

Now, we will start where we left off with Mr. Wilson, when we 
adjourned, on the inquiry now being made on the first phase of mis- 
siles. Then when Mr. Wilson and Mr. Miller and other members have 
had an opportunity to ask you questions, we will start back and go 
into the other phases of the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Wilson, han you any questions / 

Mr. Wixson. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. Just a moment, Mr. Wilson. I wonder if you 
would pardon me? 

Mr. Wuison. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, I would like to note a couple of 
corrections in my testimony of the other day, so we can get it on the 
record and correct it on the record properly. I have put it down 
briefly here so that it would be proper. 

In discussing the supplemental defense appropriation bill I used 
the figure the other day of $80 million, which I subsequently found 
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to be incorrect. The supplemental appropriation bill for 1958, as 
reported by the House Appropriation Botiantttes, includes $20 mil- 
lion of additional funds for research and development, specifically 
for the Pershing solid-propellent missile, and $20 million additional 
in 6 etree and production funds for second-generation divisional 
and corps-type missiles such as Little John, Sergeant, and Lacrosse. 
The $40 million is to be derived by transfer from unobligated bal- 
ances available in military personnel funds for 1958. That is MPA, 
Army. None of this money is for Nike-Zeus. 

I was in error and I would like to correct the record as to the 
amount. 

The Carman. All right, it will be corrected. 

Secretary Brucker. I noticed also that in my discussion with the 
committee regarding the Jupiter C test firing in September 1956 I 
indicated that the missile attained an altitude of 400 to 500 miles. 
I find that I was overly conservative and I have asked that the record 
be corrected to show that the Jupiter C attained an altitude of over 
600 miles. 

Lastly, in a discussion regarding the comparative strengths of 
Soviet and United States divisions, I have asked that the record be 
corrected to indicate that the authorized strength of the Soviet divi- 
sion is about the same as the United States division. 

I would like to have that, if I may, corrected. 

The CHarrman. Without objection, the record will be corrected in 
accordance with the statement just submitted by the Secretary. 

Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Krpay. Mr. Secretary, I am not sure I understood you. 

Mr. Wuson. Is this out of my time? 

The Cuarmman. No. 

Mr. Kitpay. The $40 million contained in the supplemental for 
research and development, did I understand you to say, was trans- 
ferred from personnel appropriations ? 

Secretary Brucker. MPA, military personnel, Army. 

Mr. Kimpay. Pay and whatnot of the Army ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. There was an amount from 
that that was transferred to the other fund. 

The Cuarrman. And that was in the supplemental bill ? 

Secretary Brucker. In the supplemental appropriation. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, Mr. Wilson, you have 10 minutes. 

Secretary Brucker. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Wuson. I won’t take my entire 10 minutes. 

Mr. Secretary, also in the record you made a statement to the effect 
that the Russians had successfully fired 1 and perhaps 2 ICBM’s. 
And we had a similar statement and a correction later made in pre- 
vious testimony. I wonder if there is any actual record of a success- 
ful ICBM firing by the Russians, taking into consideration that it 
would have to have all three steps to be successful—in other words, 
proper propulsion, proper guidance, and proper reentry. 

Secretary Brucker. -- Now, also to complete the 
statement, we do know that in the hoisting of the two sputniks there 
was sufficient propulsion involved so that one should assume fairly 
that they have the capacity or had the capacity for those 2 firings of 
those 2 satellites. 
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That is all I can say to you about the ICBM. 

Mr. Wirson. Now, Mr. Secretary, looking to the future, the Army 
is planning to use satellites, as I understand from previous testimony, 
for mapmaking. Has any consideration been given 
to the power that would be needed, in other words, whether we would 
need a vehicle larger than the Jupiter C to actually propel satellites 
capable of doing the job the Army wants? 

Recedtnety Brucker. Yes, we have given and are continuing to give 
consideration to that, as to the degree of propulsion and the kind of 
a vehicle that it would be and the kind of a satellite that would be 
erected. We are giving consideration to all of that. 

Mr. Wirson. Looking again to the future, do you feel that the Army 
must enlarge the power of its vehicles in order to carry out the missions 
that you envision for it? 

Secretary Brucker. I am so informed by our research and develop- 
ment people. 

Mr. Witson. Now, about ballistic missile progress in general, once 
the Army got its approval to step ahead on the intermediate range 
ballistic missile, do you think it made pretty good progress? 

Secretary Brucker. I think we did. I think from 1955, in the fall, 
with the progress that was made in 2 years and 3 months—we will 
say 2 years and 4 months to be safe about it. I think that it is really 
one of the amazing things in the whole business, that the Army was 
able to make that progress. 

Mr. Wirson. I agree with you, Mr. Secretary. That is all the 
questions I have. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. I have some questions 

Mr. Price. Don’t overlook the front row. 

The CHarrman. Didn’t you have an opportunity the other day? 

Mr. Price. No. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, I would like to develop with you the 
matter of the airlift, not so much the figures which I anticipate we 
are going to get for the record, but I would like to know the manner 
in which you sit down with the Air Force and decide on the aircraft 
that you need and the purchasing of this aircraft. Could you give 
us the background of how you operate that procedure ? 

Secretary Brucker. The Army’s function, of course, is to train the 
troops, both the so-called airborne parachutists and also the infantry 
that are airborne, to have a strategic readiness to be moved by sea 
or by air upon a very short notice. 

I realize it is necessary, if we are going to have that fire brigade, to 
have them taken somewhere and as quickly as we can. I believe there 
is no subject, Congressman Price, that has engaged my attention with 
General Taylor more frequently than that subject, because of my de- 
sire and my belief that that has a great deal to do with the future of 
the Army. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, on account of the 10 minutes limitation 
I may have to cut some of these answers short. 

Secretary Brucker. All right, I will come quicker to it. 

Mr. Price. Yes. Do you state a requirement to the Air Force or 
do you just tell the Air Force the personnel or the equipment that 
needs to be moved ? 
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Secretary Brucker. Well, now, inasmuch as this is largely in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff area, would you permit me to ask General Lem- 
nitzer to take that one? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. There are two requirements, Mr. Price. I am 
not sure to which you are referring. The characteristics of aircraft 
to lift our loads? 

Mr. Price. Yes, not only the characteristic but the number. 

General Lemnrirzer. Well, first, in regard to characteristics, we need 
certain size of doorways to load our equipment. We also need cer- 
tain kinds of exits from which to launch parachutists, and also to 
drop loads. 

We are in close touch with the Air Force and indicate to them our 
requirements and characteristics. Now, as to airlift 

Mr. Price. I want it a little bit better than that. Not only an in- 
dication, but do you have the obligation to state a requirement for a 
number of aircraft ? 

General Lemnrrzer. Well, now, you are referring to the magni- 
tude of the airlift which we require. 

Mr. Price. I want to get into it. 

General Lemnirzer. Within the Joint Chiefs of Staff we do in- 
dicate our requirements in ton-miles for our various plans. 

Mr. Price. Did you state a requirement for fiscal 1957? 

General Lemnirzer. There is a constant statement of requirements 
year by year, in accordance with our approved plans. 

Mr. Price. How were those requirements fulfilled ? 

General Lemnirzer. What is that ? 

Mr. Price. How well are these requirements fulfilled ? 

General Lemnirzer. As I pointed out in previous testimony, we 
state our requirements. The Air Force controls the airlift. And those 
requirements will be allocated in times of an emergency, or recom- 
mendations will be made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in times of 
emergency as to how the total resource will be allocated. 

Mr. Price. That is what I want to get at. 

General Lemnirzer. We are only one of several customers in this 
field. 

Mr. Price. But I want to know how well they treated this. 

General Lemnirzer. The Air Force can’t agree beforehand to make 
available any fixed amount to the Army, because the determina- 
tion 

Mr. Price. Let me 

General Lemnirzer. Of the allocation is made by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Mr. Price. Let me try to point out as quickly as I can what I am 
trying to get at. 

(General Lemnitzer nods.) 

Mr. Price. The Secretary of State is over in the Baghdad Treaty 
Conference right now—the Baghdad Pact Conference right now. 

(General Lemnitzer nods.) 

Mr. Price. He made certain commitments over there. He backed 
these people up with a promise of support of our mobile units quickly 
in case of the Russians moving in. That is what his statements 
amount to. 
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Are we going to be equipped to move in as quickly as might be neces- 
sary to fulfill these commitments that we are making over there ? 

General Lemnirzer. It all depends—— 

Mr. Price. Where are these mobile units now stationed that would 
have to go into the Middle East, into Turkey, for instance ? 

General Lemnirz. We have several sources. ’ 

Mr. Price. I am not arguing with you, General. I am trying to 
find out. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Because we want to help the Army to get the aircraft it 
needs to move these units. 

General Lemnnirzer. I have just discussed this problem with our 
people : 

Mr. Price. Do they have the aircraft to move them in 

General Lemnirzer. The aircraft are not stationed at 

Mr. Price. Is it stationed anyplace? Do you have sufficient air- 
craft to move a division in the United States to the Middle East in 
hours ? 

General Lemnirzer. You are asking the wrong person, Mr. Price. 
The Air Force controls our airlift. 

Mr. Price. No; I am not. 

General Lemnirzer. Because I don’t control it, nor does the Army, 

Mr. Price. I asked the Secretary. And I am not trying to get into 
an argument about it, General. I am trying to develop whether or 
not the capability to move these so-called airborne divisions—whether 
or not the Army states requirements to the Air Force on a fiscal-year 
basis when money is available, and whether or not the aircraft needed 
are supplied each year through the budget that is appropriated to 
the Air Force. That is what I am trying to get at. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, we haven't had occasion to lift a force 
of that kind to the Middle East. 

Mr. Price. Yes, but when the occasion arises you have to have the 
aircraft. 

What I am trying to get at: Do we have the aircraft, are they on 
order, or how quickly you would have the aircraft to move one divi- 
sion. Now, can we develop that ? 

General Lemnirzer. I think you should ask the people who have 
the responsibility for providing that lift. 

Mr. Price. I wanted to ask the Secretary. 

The Cuarrman. I think this: I think you should answer that. 

Mr. Price. Somebody should answer it. 

The Cuarrman. You are charged with the mission. Have you the 
equipment to perform it? 

General Lemnirzer. We do not have the equipment for the airlift. 
That is an Air Force function. We provide our requirements in 
terms of ton-miles. 

Mr. Price. Now that is the answer. 

Now I want to get to the Secretary. 

Secretary Brucker. All right. 

Mr. Price. Do you sit down with the planners of this, the Air 
Force, and say the Army should have at least this many planes out 
of this year’s budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. Here is the way we did it or have done it up 
to now. I stated to the Armed Forces Policy Council my concern 
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about this problem. General Taylor is also, of course, a member of 
that group. Also, then, I went to Secretary Quarles, who was Secre- 
tary of the Air Force at that time upon at least two occasions and 
went into a huddle with him about where we were, asking the ques- 
tions that you are now. And although I recognized and was advised 
by General Taylor that this was a matter of priorities and subject to 
orders by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in case planes were necessary, I 
wanted to know where we stood with respect to that. 

Secretary Quarles assured me that there is sufficient airlift for the 
ton-miles that were submitted by the Army to the Air Force for the 
purpose of having the airlift. 

I went back and discussed it later with General T: aylor and he took 
it back to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and it was further discussed there. 
It is in that area that the discussions that amount to something, I 
mean in the computing and the giving of priorities, exist. And he 
assured me that the subject was discussed, that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were alert to it, and that they had stated to the Air Force and 
to the others there what the requirements of the Army were and that 
they were insisting that there be that readiness. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, could you tell me this: Do you know 
whether or not in fiscal 1957 and fiscal 1958 the Air Force placed on 
order any aircraft designed to take care of the airlift for the Army ? 

Secretary Brucker. I was informed that in both years there were 
aircraft being placed on order or in process of production which 
would assist in the airlift for the Army. I was informed likewise 
that the C-132 was going to be canceled. I had a conversation with 
Secretary Wilson and Dr. Quarles on that subject at the time. I in- 
formed them that our needs for airlift had not changed. And the 
decision was made to cancel it. I took that matter up ) with General 
Taylor and he again with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. And following 
that I was assured that the problem still was a thorny one, but that 
it was a matter for the Joint Chiefs of Staff and priorities and that 
there were sufficient airplanes to do the job, but that it was a question 
of priorities as to whether and when we would get them. 

Mr. Price. How do you plan to transport your missiles from the 
United States to the scene of operations ? 

Secretary Brucker. If you are speaking about the Honest John— 
that would be t ypical. 

Mr. Price. Let’s take the IRBM or the Jupiter, for instance. 

Secretary Brucker. ———— ———— 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Secretary Brucker. = 

Mr. Price. Are those available in 1 quantity now to take care of 
the mission ? 

Secretary Brucker. I am informed that they are. 

General Lemntirzer. That is right. 

Could I add for the record there? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. From the information furnished us, there are 





a total of ——— aircraft on procurement contract by the Air Force 
at the present time. 
Mr. Rivers. ———— that is right. 


General LeMNIrzer. 
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Mr. Price. Is the Army happy, satisfied, over such a situation ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, the Army is most anxious to have ade- 
quate airlift. I am not familiar enough with the total Air Force 
availability of resources to say whether it is adequate or not. 

Mr. Price. I think it would be obvious that ———— wouldn’t 
move 

General Lemnirzer. Well 

Mr. Price. A division. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Price, will you yield ? 

General Lemnrrzer. The problem is, Mr. Price, that the present 
assets are distributed worldwide and it would be a question of whether 
or not the necessary aircraft could be concentrated in time and allo- 
cated for a particular Army movement against the requirements of 
the Strategic Air Command and other competitors. 

Mr. Price. I hope you can see the seriousness of the situation, when 
we have a definite commitment being made worldwide that we are 
ready now, that we have the mobility now to move into the Middle 
Fast, and yet we are not in position to move an airborne division 
immediately. 

General Lemnirzer. I would say if all of the total resources were 
concentrated—— 

Mr. Price. In one place, but you can’*t—— 

General Lemnirzer. And utilized at one time, there would be 
enough to lift one division. Our information has indicated that. 

Mr. Price. But you can never expect that ? 

General Lemnirzer. I think that is a reasonable statement. 

Mr, Price. What I was trying to get to, with the Secretary, was 
whether or not he has any—do you have any specific stated require- 
ment for this year to do something to expedite this or to expand ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Congressman Price, there is nothing that I can 
do further, that I know or ‘T can tell you, "other than to keep at this, 
to express my concern about it, and the fact that I wish it were in a 
very much better and more definite nature than it is at the moment. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, will you yield, Mr. Price? 

Mr. Pricer. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. His time is up. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, on this very point, I have made an in- 
vestigation of that. I have a MATS base in my district. The only 
planes—and they are vitally concerned. The headquarters is in Mr, 
Price’s district, recently moved from Andrews. The only planes— 
and I know it causes you concern—to move that missile that you are 
speaking about is the 

General Lemnirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. The 54’s are obsolescent and obsolete and being phased 
out. The only other plane they have is that very few of 133’s. It 
should cause you concern, because the MATS 

Mr. Chairman, I am finished with this. 

The Secretary of Defense is the only organization which defends 
the MATS appropriation. Nobody looks out for the MATS. But 
they are being liquidated. And you won’t have anybody—Mr. Price 
raised a very vital question. And I am glad to see your concern 
about it. 

The Cuatrman. You may say this: I think this is one point that 
this committee can have something to do with. 
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Mr. Rivers. I wish you would. 

Mr. Price. We should give it special attention. 

The Carman. Weare going to try to help you. 

Mr. Reece, any questions of the Secretary on the first phase, now? 

Mr. Reece. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy, any questions? 

Mr. Harpy. I have just one. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have any knowledge concerning the extent to 
which the November 26, 1956, order of the Secretary of Defense was 
based upon pressures applied by the Air Force ? 

Secretary Brucker. No; I have no way of knowing that, Congress- 
man. I know the genesis of the thing. I know what occurred at the 
meeting. But I have no way of knowing what occurred from that 
angle. 

Mr. Harpy. You were not consulted in connection with that order, 
and the fact that it was forthcoming, before it was actually issued ? 

Secretary Brucker. Oh, I had heard about the thing because we 
had conferences about it. I would say on 3 or 4 occasions it was 
brought up, when General Taylor and I were at the Armed Forces 
Policy Council meetings, and at least once in private conversation 
with the Secretary of Defense and myself alone. So I knew that it 
was in the wind and that there was pressure back of it to have it put 
on the books. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, during those conferences you must have had 
some indication as to the reasons that the order was forthcoming. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; I think I did. 

Mr. Harpy. Could you tell us what they were ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Well, the reasons are very plain. It was felt 
that the Army was moving out of its sphere, that it didn’t belong 
beyond 200 miles out, and that it should be kept within that range. 

Mr. Harpy. It was felt by the Secretary of Defense? Was that his 
decision? And certainly he didn’t arrive at that independently. 

Secretary Brucker. 1 don’t know, sir, about that. I know he ex- 
pressed it to me and I know there were others who did. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, there is a corrolary followup question that 
bothers me. I was trying to figure out how much of that opinion was 
based upon a weight of scientific consideration, probably in fearing at 
least that the Army wasn’t carrying forward as it should. 

Now, is that a reasonable assumption ? 

Secretary Brucker. I haven’t arrived at that conclusion, that we 
were not carrying out our scientific mission. 

I got the impression from what Admiral Radford, who was chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs, said, that that was his advice and that that 
was the way in which it should be done. 

Mr. Harpy. Was that strictly because the Army was out of its bail- 
iwick; it had gone too far? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, it was openly stated, I think, that the 
Army had moved in a direction which was felt to be beyond its prov- 
ince, beyond its jurisdiction. To be fair about it, that was stated. 

Mr. Harpy. Notwithstanding the fact that at that time the Army 
at least thought it had made more progress in that field than the other 
services, is that right ? 
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Secretary Brucker. I don’t like to compare it because it is my own 
service. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, look, Mr. Secretary, we are concerned here right 
now 

Secretary Brucker. I know you are, but I don’t want to have 
any invidious comparisons made, please, against my sister services. 
But I will say this to you 

Mr. Harpy. Let me make this plain. I am not concerned about 
who produces a missile, but I want to get one as fast as we can and 
the best one we can get, and if the Army was ahead, then the Army 
should have been given enough authority to proceed and not caused to 
reduce its work. 

Secretary Brucker. Well, the facts were that at that time we had 
just theretofore fired the Jupiter C missile in September, and the 
facts were completely revealed to the Department of Defense and the 
Secretary personally by me. 

Mr. Harpy. That is exactly my point. At that time the Army had 
fired a missile 3,500 miles, as I understood your previous testimony. 

Secretary Brucker. 3,300 miles. 

Mr. Harpy. Thirty-three. Don’t call me a liar for 200 miles. 


[Laughter.| | 


But the Army 

Secretary Brucker. Porter, I wouldn’t call you anything anyway, 
but I just wanted to be accurate. [Further laughter. ] 

Mr. Harpy. Fired a missile in excess of 3,000 miles, which nobody 
else had done at that time, is that right? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 


Mr. Harpy. So because 

Secretary Brucker. As a matter of fact, nobody believed it was true 
when we first said it. 

Mr. Harpy. Were you able to convince the Secretary that it was 
true? 

Secretary Brucker. We did. 

Mr. Harpy. But notwithstanding that, scientific achievement was 
brushed aside and you were told to stop. They were going to let 
somebody else come in this field, because you shot that thing too far? 
[| Laughter. | 

Is that what happened ? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, the result was that, but I can’t say the 
method by which it was done. 

Mr. Harpy. I can’t get away from a conclusion that the decision had 
to be substantially based on service rivalries, the fact that the Air 
Force was jealous over you in getting into this territory. 

Secretary Brucker. Well, it is reasonable to assume that there was 
Air Force interest in this matter, very keen at that time. 

Mr. Harpy. But you testified the other day in your opinion service 
rivalries didn’t have anything to do with that decision, I thought. 

Secretary Brucker. I think : 

Mr. Harpy. That is why I just couldn’t add it up and come out 
with that answer, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Brucker. No, I think you got the wrong impression, or 
I gave you the wrong impression, let’s say that, about it. 
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I said I didn’t think that in that sense the rivalry between the two 
had been costly, for the reason that we went full speed and did our 
part and certainly that inspired the whole field. Because when that 
competition started, I want to tell you that the other people had to 
put on their running shoes, too, then. 

Mr. Harpy. But as a result of that order you didn’t continue to 
make the progress with the long-range that you had been making up 
to that time, did you? 

Secretary Brucker. Oh, yes, I did. That is just the point. We 
made extremely good progress, and we were never for a moment dis- 
couraged, nor were we delayed a minute by any discouragement or by 
this order or limitation. We went right on. 

Mr. Harpy. In 

Secretary Brucker. We said to Mr. Wilson in so many words: “If 
we can’t fire it, we are going to get it ready for the country anyway.” 

Mr. Harpy. You continued without any slacking off in your inter- 
mediate-range effort ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I am delighted to hear that you did that. 

Now, one other question, to follow up what—Mr. Price’s line of 
thinking a moment ago: 

Suppose you had a “quickie” requirement to get this airborne divi- 
sion overseas. Knowing the status of the airlift—and you are bound 
to know something about that, if and where it is—how long do you 
expect, that is, how long do you anticipate it would take you to get 
that division over there, assuming that the requirement developed 
right today ? 

Secretary Brucker. That involves so many details that it is hardly 
possible to answer it, for this reason: You have to know where you 
go, that is, to what spot you go from, where 

Mr. Harpy. Where do you have a division that you could transport 
that is capable of moving quickly ? 

Secretary Brucker. ———- ———. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Where is that located 

Secretary Brucxrer. We have an airborne division in the United 
States 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s make an assumption that it became necessary or 
that your requirement was to move this one from the United States 
to the Middle East. How long would it take you to get them over 
there under present airlift conditions ? 

Secretary Brucker. I think an educated answer on that would be 
probably forthcoming from General Lemnitzer. 

Mr. Harpy. All right, let’s ask him. He is a member of the Joint 
Chiefs, in the absence of General Taylor, and he certainly ought to 
know where these things are. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

General LemnitzER. ———— ———. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hardy. 

Now, Mr. Gubser, any questions? 

Mr. Gupser. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Secretary, I had intended to ask this question of Mr. Martin 
yesterday but time ran out and we didn’t get down to this end of the 
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table. So, since it concerns your shop, I would like to point it out 
to you. 

i would like to tell you of an experience that I had and then I 
would like to make a point regarding it and ask you about it. 

The CuarrMan. Let there be order, gentlemen. 

Mr. Gusser. It is my understanding that in missile development a 
very important but small part of development happens to be the use 
of the solenoid. 

It is also my understanding that the present solenoids which are on, 
the market sometimes miss. They are not thoroughly reliable, and, 
because of that you have to use or certainly give consideration to 
going to analog computers rather than digital computers in the con- 
struction of these missiles. 

I am not going to stay technical, in making this point here. Any- 
way, I have talked to people who know. And it constitutes a problem. 

ran across a small company which had to use solenoids in its com- 
mercial product to dispense a certain, given amount of salt into cans 
which were coming down a line in a cannery. These commercial 
solenoids which are presently being used by the military in missiles 
were not reliable enough because they missed ———— times out of every 
25,000 cans. 

So this company had to design its own solenoid. And it did so. 

And I won’t go into the technicalities of it, but it is a complete de- 
parture and completely new. 

I thought that I would be performing a service by bringing this to 
the attention of the services. And I did, to every one of them. And 
I might say at the same time that companies like Lockheed, manu- 
facturing the Polaris missile, Westinghouse and others, are vitally 
interested in this particular product. 

So I wrote—as well as the other services, I wrote to Mr. Martin. 
He was absent at the time. He was not in his office, and I got an 
answer from his deputy. And then finally I got an answer from Col. 
E. J. Gibson, Chief of the Procurement Division, in which he said, in 
effect, that this drawing which I had sent to him was sent to the Red- 
stone Arsenal in order to determine its applicability to the Army mis- 
sile systems. 


While the item could be used in certain existing missiles, it would involve 
relatively costly changes which could not be justified. However, the develop- 
ment will be given consideration with respect to other missile systems in the 


early design stage. 

Now, I want to contrast that answer with the answers that I have 
gotten from the Air Force, for example. 

The Air Force has said that the principle is interesting to them 
and that they would like to do some deaheatnnt work on it to make 
sure that this new principle in solenoids can be developed to meet 
military specification. 

Now, the Army’s answer to me means this: 


We have looked at your product. It is interesting. We will wait to see if we 
need it. If we need it, then we will go into your stock or on your shelves and 


we will try one. 

It seems to me where you have a completely new principle in a little 
part that is so vital to a missile that we shouldn’t wait to take it off 
of some company’s shelves to stick it into the missile when we are 
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ready to go; that perhaps the Army should have been doing some 
investigating on this principle, as the Air Force is apparently doing. 

Now, I know you can’t answer that question. But I think that is 
very vital. I think it is perhaps a little bit of a breach in research and 
development work that may have been committed over in your shop. 
And I was wondering if you might look into it. This thing may not 
be worth anything at all. But certainly some pretty reputable people 
think it is. And I am wondering if you would mind looking into that 
and checking it down to see that it is tested. If it is good, I would 
like to see it put aside for future use. If it isn’t good, I would like 
to see it thrown out. 

I am sorry to have taken so much time in developing that, but I 
think it is important. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Sooem, Mr. Secretary, are you satisfied with the status of the 
missiles in the Department of the Army as of today ? 

Secretary Brucker. You mean satisfied with the number we have 
or the readiness or the 

Mr. Dorie. Well, with the specific situation, whatever it is. 

Secretary Brucker. I think we have made very rapid progress. 
Well, since the turn of the year there have been two things that 
occurred. The Pershing missile has made a whale of a difference in 
the readiness posture of the Army to come, and also the Nike-Zeus, 
the ground-to-air antimissile missile. To say that those have not 
changed the whole picture as far as we are concerned would not be 
correct. 

We are never, of course, satisfied with the missiles that we have or 
the state of the art as we are progressing it. 

We have some missiles that we are pressing now that we are going 
to change—one of them quite a good deal, and we are also pressing 
for another generation on another missile. So I can’t say that we are. 

Mr. Dorie. W: ell, i in view of that part of your answer, Mr. Secre- 

tary, that is, in view of your statement, “We are never satisfied,” and, 
of course, we are not 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Doyte. What major lack or weakness or point of dissatisfaction 
have you in mind when you say, “We are never satisfied”? I mean, 
can you help us to understand that in the Army Department there is 
something that particularly worries you, if there is? 

Secretary Brucker. No, I am not worried in that sense. It is in 
the sense that we want to get on with the job and get at it and get the 
missiles and get them ready. Because that is the big job that we have 
to do, we feel. 

Mr. Doyir. Then we can understand that as far as you are con- 
cerned, there is no lack or major weakness in the present status of the 
missile in the Department of the Army that you want to call to our 
attention ? 

Secretary Brucker. No; I think not. I think I have called to your 
attention things, and I think you have been very helpful in your 
questions. 

Mr. Doyter. I agree to that. But I am wondering if there is any- 
thing more this morning. ’ 

Now, may I ask this: 
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Yesterday your Director of Research and Development, in answer 
to my question, near the close of the session, said that the need in his 
judgment of the Department of the Army was money, more money 
in connection with the missile field. 

Would you substantiate that as true and correct? 

Secretary Brucker. Dr. Martin—you have reference to the Director 
of Research and Development ? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Brucker. I know that Dr. Martin and also General 
Gavin, in the research and development—they are counterparts, of 
course, in the civilian and military—have both, in varying degrees, 
desired a great deal more in that field. 

On a balance, we can’t, of course, double the appropriation for 
research and development, as has been requested. 

I think that in reason they could use some more money. I made 
that recommendation in connection with the budget. 

Mr. Dorie. How much more did you ask than you received from 
the budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t have those figures, and I would have 
to get them. 

Mr. Dorie. Approximately ? 

The Cuarmman. He asked for $570 million, and he received $415 
million, net. 

Secretary Brucker. I asked for $584 million in research and devel- 
opment and we got $471. 

Mr. Doytr. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, you stated a few minutes ago, referring to the Soviets, that 
they had the propulsion capacity to fire those two satellites, 

(Secretary Brucker nods.) 

Mr. Doyre. Your distinguished general, the day before yesterday, 
testified that we had the capability to enter outer space. 

What is your estimate as a matter of time, if you have any, within 
which the American people can logically expect a satellite being 
propelled into outer space by the United States? 

Secretary Brucker. A satellite? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir. 

Secretray Brucker. Well, we certainly hope to have that job done 
within the very near future. 

Mr. Dorie. May I ask this: 

What, in your judgment, is the military significance of the achieve- 
ment of the Soviet satellite being propelled as it was and when it was? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, it “indicated a readiness in the field, a 
great amount of propulsion, and a high degree of technical skill in 
order to orbit it. Those are pretty commendable qualities. 

Mr. Dorrx. I want to call your attention, in closing my brief ques- 
tions, to a statement on January 22 by General Partridge, the head 
¥ the combined command of the United States and Canada in this 

eld. 

He stated: “If the aggressor’s weapon is the ICBM, the conti- 
nent”—referring to the North American Continent—“stands almost 
as naked as it did in 1946, for I have no radar to detect missiles and no 
defense against them.” 

What is the Department of the Army doing to meet that emergency 
which General Partridge specifies? 
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Secretary Brucker. We hope we can do something for you in the 
direction of the Nike-Zeus ———- ———. 

General Gavin and Dr. Martin undoubtedly have referred to it here. 
Those gentlemen have been working quietly and effectively, without 
any fanfare on the matter at all, during that entire period of time. 
They have made a great deal of progress—I won't say astounding or 
amazing or use any words of that kind, but will be conservative 
in saying that it must have been impressive, because of the delegation 
to the Army of the job to get it. 

Mr. Doytx. Can you give us an estimate of the approximate time 
within which you expect ‘to achieve that ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, there are two times that we can. One is 
an accelerated time and another time on the time basis or schedule that 
we have been given up to the present time. 


Mr. Dovte. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Kitchin ? 

Mr. Kircutn. No questions on this phase. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Secretary, a few minutes ago in response to a 
question by Mr. Price, and later on one by Mr. Hardy , you said you 
were restricted to 200 miles range, that the sphere of the Army did 
not go over 200 miles out. I believe those were your words. 

Mr. Harpy. You answered that you were restricted because it was 
felt that the Army had moved in a direction beyond its field. 

Is that substantially what you did say ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, beyond its field or jurisdiction that the 
Army’s field was in that area within 200 miles. 

Mr. Miter. I remember back some years when there was another 
controversy between the Navy and the then Army Air Corps, where 
the Navy maintained, I believe, that the Army should not fly its 
planes more than 150 ‘miles to sea. As a result, we have the classic 
result of duplication right over here in Anacostia, where you have 
Bolling Air Force Base, then Bolling Airfield, and the Anacostia 
Naval Station. There isa book called Something About the Admirals, 
in this thing. 

Are we going to repeat the fallacies of that time in the missile 
field? Do we have to go through this same thing, or do you think 
that the Defense Department has forgotten what has taken place 
in the past in applying this limitation ? 

Secretary Brucker. I would certainly hope that we had learned 
from those lessons of the past, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Is it evident that you have learned the lesson, that 
some of us have learned that lesson in the past from studying history 
in this case, when they tell you they give you 200 miles as against the 
150 miles when the air was becoming a factor in defense ? 

Have we only progressed 50 miles in 35 years in our thinking on 
these things! 

Secretary Brucker. Well, the order of November 26 with regard 
to 200 miles still stands. 

Mr. Miiier. Now, General Lemnitzer, you said if we had to move 
this air division it would take about ~ a 
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General Lemnrrzer. To close it in the Middle East. 

Mr. Mitier. From here to the Middle East. As far as you know, 
that would tax about the capacity of the carrying force? 

Because you would like to do it in less than wouldn’t you? 

What percentage of planes would then be necessary to support that 
division in this airlift? 

What percentage of planes as additional airlift would be neces- 
sary to give you logistic support there ? 

eneral Lemnirzer. Well, that time includes the supplies required 
to support and maintain that division ’ 

Mr. Murr. But you would still then—if you were going to be 
there for any length of time—have to continue to replace the sup- 

lies , 
F General Lemnirzer. We would certainly employ airlift in the early 
stages and hope gradually to shift to sealift for the support. 

Mr. Miuuer. Well, in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 we give 
some consideration to the value of the merchant marine as a fourth 
of Army defense. Has any consideration been given by the Army, 
by it recommending that we do something similar to that in the case 
of airplane companies, particularly the supplemental carriers that 
have proven so valuable, in this instance, so that we might keep fleets 
and planes available in private industry ? 

General Lemnirzer. This is in the field of the United States Air 
Force, sir, and it is not within our field of responsibility. 

I can say this, however. We strongly favor anything that will 
improve the mobility and rapid employment of our Army forces, 
which, in my opinion, will be ready to go long before the necessary 
lift will be available, either sea or air. 

Mr. Miter. I realize that this is not your responsibility, but it is 
something that you can’t be indifferent to. 

General Lemnirzer. We are most certainly not indifferent to it, I 
can assure you. I can go further than that: the question of putting 
our Army forces down in various parts of the world in time to be 
effective to meet situations which can develop is one of our greatest 
concerns. 

Mr. Murr. You know as well as I do, and you have cause to know, 
that during the Korean thing and subsequent to it, we had to call on 
private airplanes in this country, as well as military airplanes, to 
supply the lift and supply our logistic air support in the Army, did 
we not ? 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct, and the Air Force presently 
has a plan to utilize the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, to augment their 
present resources in airlift. 

Mr. Mruuer. Well, I am only concerned in seeing there are planes, 
no matter what direction or where they come from, that can do this 
job. I think that in the present setup very little consideration is being 
given by the Defense Department, to both shipping and airplanes in 
the interest of logistically supporting our troops when they have to 
go overseas. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennert. Mr. Secretary, you made some suggested changes 
in your testimony with regard to personnel strength this morning. 
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I just wanted to put in the record here, if you can, what is the approxi- 
mate comparison between our personnel strength in the Army and 
Russia, on the other hand ¢ 

Secretary BrRUCKER. —_——. 

Mr. Smarr. It will have to be edited out, so just leave it off the 
record. 

Secretary Brucker. All right. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Bennert. Mr. Secretary, could you give us any rough analysis 
at least about the difference in material ? 

That is, are our troops better equipped, from the standpoint of 
equipment on hand and the modernness of it, as compared with the 
other troops? 

Secretary Brucker. If I can do that in just a few words, I would 
say this about it. The Soviet ground forces have been kept up rather 
strong since World War II, and of cour se, including Korea. 

They are armed with modern equipment. 

They are armed with, of course, now, some missiles in the short and 
midrange field. 

They have kept up very well in their rifle, machinegun, and small 
arms. 

They have kept up very well in their tanks. 

We, on the other hand, have equipment that is superior to theirs, 
and we think they have some equipment that is superior to ours. We 
think quite highly of our armored personnel carriers and they don’t 
place reliance upon that. 

Apparently human life ther 
here. We are placing a lot of money on ‘that thi Whether we are 
right or not, the future only knows. But we believe in it because we 
want to protect our personnel in the field. They don’t. They get the 
benefit, of course, of that differential. 

We get the benefit on the plus side as far as our development in 
that field goes. 

As to tanks, I think we are coming along pretty well. 

The M-48AQ2 is a very good tank. It is quite modern, improved 
with electronic equipment, “and so on. 

I wish I could go further than that with you, but time won’t permit. 

So we feel that there isn’t,too great a disparity in the way in which 
we are trying to modernize w ith our Pentomic divisions and getting 
them ready. 

We do think there is a disparity in numbers. 

Now, when you add the three Marine divisions—maybe I am talking 
too long and taking your time here. When you add the three Marine 
divisions to ours, which makes this total here, and with their degree 
of readiness, too, we have this number here, that is 1,135,000, or was 
at that time. It is a little less than that at the present time. And we 
certainly include the Marines, the brethren of the Marines as ground 
forces, because they are very able, and of course work very ‘closely 
with us in that kind of operation. 

Mr. Bennett. Did you include Yugoslavia in our troops, in our 
allies ? 

Was Yugoslavia included as one of those? 
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Secretary Brucker. I would be very glad to give 
you the breakdown here, on a chart, which we would have to get ready 
and bring over. 

On the Marines, they are likewise prepared—they can speak for 
themselves, of course—in equipment and modernization. 

They have the airlift for themselves separate and apart, and by 
that, of course, they have a superior capacity to ours in having their 
own airlift. 

The Navy has supplied that for them. 

I would say by and large as far as equipment is concerned, the 
Russians have come along pretty fast. And I wouldn’t say that we 
have any of the better of them in any of the modernization, even 
though in some of the equipment we do excel. I would say it is 
touch and go when it comes to the comparison of the ground forces 
in their : 

Mr. Bennett. This new rifle, the new machineguns, and the front 
line radar, surveillance radar—are these things in quantity available 
to American troops today, or are they just on the drawing board ? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, they are further than the drawing board, 
and they are further than in the prototype. 

We have some of them out. But they aren’t in the quantity that 
we would like to get. And we have, of course, a desire to see that 
in the 1959 budget that that goes along. 

Mr. Bennett. The average infantry soldier today is carrying the 
M-1, just like he did in World War II, isn’t he? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Bennett. And the average infantry division doesn’t have front 
line surveillance radar, either, today, does it ? 

Secretary Brucker. It doesn’t have all that we would like to have 
in front line surveillance radar, but it is not very far from the day 
when this will be in production to the point where we will have them. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The CHatrman. Did you receive all the money for the moderniza- 
tion of the Army that you asked the budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. No; we did not, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. We are going into that, because there is another 
very important thing. 

At the proper time, we are going to get all those figures. Because 
from my viewpoint, we have an immense field to make improvement, 
in the modernization of the Army. Now, Mr. Lankford? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to just get something straight in my mind. 
The Pershing missile which has been spoken of here is a solid pro- 
pellent missile of undetermined range. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. LanxKForp. miles? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Apparently, sir, there must have been a break- 
through in the technology on the use of solid propellents for longer 
range missiles, is that correct? Was there a definite breakthrough? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; I would say there has been. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. When did that come, sir? 
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Secretary Brucker. Well, within the last—would you say 9 months? 

General Lemnirzer. Solid propellents. 

Secretary Brucker. Just let me know the time within which—that 
is the thing you want, is the time, Mr. Lankford ¢ 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes, I just wondered when this breakthrough came. 

Secretary Brucker. In addition to that, of course, there is the war- 
head. But in answer to your question, it has occurred within the 
last year, I would say, pointing it probably to the last 9 months is 
more accurate, that the breakthrough occurred. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. That would be about June. 

Secretary Brucker. That is my guess on it. I am not where I can 
get the papers and tell you the time. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. And when did you start the Pershing—is there a 
special project set up for Pershing ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. That was started? 

Secretary Brucker. We have—well, it is a little awkward to answer 
that yes or no, because it was in June—and I don’t peg it because 
you said the month of June. That was the month in which we had 
developed the plans for this, and finalized them and took them to 
the Department of Defense. 

That had to do with what we call the follow-on Redstone program. 

In other words, we wanted to get beyond the Redstone 
and the liquid propellent and we wanted to get something that 
would be a solid propellent and something as an interim capacity. 

















So we decided that either that or the solid propellent, 
should be followed, and we left that, of course, in the alternative. 
It was considered and the result that you have here—I think it was 
January 7, was it? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Brucker. When the Pershing missile was given a green 
light to go ahead. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. You presented to the Defense Department. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. An alternative program in June? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right—both programs. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. And then on January—— 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. In January of this year they said go ahead with the 
Pershing. 

Secretary Brucker. Solid propellant. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Pershing solid propellant proposal. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lankford. Mr. Hud- 
dleston ? 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in answer to a question by the gentleman from 
California, Mr. Miller, a few months ago, did I understand you to 
say that the directive of former Secretary Wilson of November 26, 
1956, still stands? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; the directive itself still stands. 
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Mr. Huppixesron. At the time that Secretary McElroy was before 
the committee, in answer to questions, he stated that the directive of 
January 7 of this year constituted a relaxation of that directive of 
Secretary ‘Wileon: 

Secretary Brucker. To the extent of the green light to go ahead 
with the Pershing solid propellant. We have been given that permis- 
sion to go ahead. 

Mr. Huppteston. You now only have the 200-mile range limita- 
tion; is that correct? 

Secretary Brucker. We are on our own as to what we can develop 
in that, and we feel that we can develop a range in that area that will 
be very helpful and necessary to the Army. 

And while the range is not stated in number of miles, the weight 
is stated — ——— can be airborne and carried and also very 
easily carried in our trucks and conveyed, so that we can really have 
mobility with it. 

Now, the thing I started to say about that is that we feel that that 
missile is the answer to it, and we are going to press it for all we are 
worth. 

But only to the extent that we are able to crank that range into it 
are we allowed to do it, but in no way does that change the situation 
that exists with regard to the directive—other than the green light to 
develop it and to use it. 

Mr. Huppieston. It changed your limitation from one of range to 
one of weight; is that it? 

Secretary Brucker. I would say that is the thing that calibrates it. 

Mr. Huppieston. And under the present state of the art that weight 
is a substantial limitation on your range, but that may not necessarily 
always be so. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Huppieston. And the — limitation—— 

Secretary Brucker. We are willing to gamble on it, in other words. 

Mr. Huppteston. The ———- ——— weight limitation could con- 
ceivably be parlayed, so to speak, into an IRBM or an ICBM, even, 
as the art advances ? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, it could be parlayed into something 

greater than 200 miles. 

It all depends on where you start with an IRBM. I start with that 
at the twelve to fifteen hundred mile range, when I think of it. 

But if you think of it as longer than 200 miles, maybe that is an 
intermediate range. But I call ita midrange. 

Mr. Hupptrsron. So there might be a difference of opinion as to 
whether that directive of November 26, 1956, has been superseded by 
the directive of January 7, 1958, as far as the limitations. 

Secretary Brucker. Oh, I think that the order of January 7 is to 
the extent of that order our guide, and I am going ahead on that basis. 
But I was just calling your attention to the fact, in answer to the 
question, that the directive itself, with all that it says, still stands. 

Mr. Huppreston. The directive itself has never been expressly 
countermanded. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Huppteston. Is that what you mean ? 

Secretary Brucker. Either in whole or in part. 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, sir. 
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Now, back in late—up until late 1956, the Navy was cooperating 
with the Army in the development of the intermediate-range ballistic 
missile at Redstone Arsenal. On November 26, 1956, of course, as we 
know, the Secretary of Defense issued this directive which placed 
those restrictive limitations on the research and development of the 
Army. 

My question, Mr. Secretary, is: Is there any connection between the 
Navy pulling out of the IRBM program at ABMA, and the Secre- 
cae s directive of November 26 ? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Huddleston, I don’t know that. The Navy 
would be able to tell you. All I know is that we knew for quite a little 
while ahead this was in the wind. And it may be that they knew 
about it, I don’t know. 

All I know is that our relations with the Navy were most happy 
in the development of the Jupiter, in those early stages where we were 
together in that joint operation. 

As a matter of fact, the configuration of the Jupiter is in con- 
formance with the requirements of the Nav y: 

We hesitated for 3 months in getting that information changed, 
in order to collaborate with them in the doing of that job. But we 
were happy to doit. And I don’t think in the long run those 3 months 
are against anybody, because we worked together. We did the job 
the best we could together. And when they “parted company, it was 
upon the most friendly terms. They started out with the Polaris solid 
propellent, and I think the Navy will say that their relations in the 
development of that during that time were on a pretty fast basis. 

I mean, we were making progress very rapidly. 

Mr. Huppieston. Now, all of a sudden—— 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Huddleston, can General Lemnitzer add / 
He wants to add or would add. 

Mr. Huppresron. Yes, sir. 

General Lemnirzer. As I understand the situation, the Navy was 
confronted with a problem of deciding which way to go, whether or 
not to a liquid propellent or solid propellent. They were interested 
in what eventually turned out to be the Polaris missile. So at that 
time, they decided that they would cut loose from the liquid propellent, 
which was then used in the Redstone Jupiter missiles, and attempt 
to develop a solid-propellant missile that has now turned out to be the 
Polaris. 

They did not have funds enough to participate in both programs, 
and accordingly they withdrew from the Jupiter program for that 
particular reason. 

Mr. Huppieston. There wasn’t any question of the Navy, to coin 
an expression, leaving a sinking ship when they dropped their coopera- 
tion with the Army at ABMA and went off on their own ? 

General Lemnrrzer. Asa matter of fact, I don’t think they dropped 
their cooperation. They dropped participation in this particular 
venture. Cooperation in the Polaris missile, so far as I am informed, 
is probably the closest between all three services of any single project 
that I know about. 

All services are interested in the solid propellent that the Polaris 
is developing at a very rapid rate. However, the Army has made a 
considerable contribution from our Sergeant missile, which also 
employs a solid propellent. 
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Mr. Huppieston. Mr. Secretary—just one question, if you please, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, at the time that you were up before the committee a 
few days ago you made the statement that the Army was preparing 
to launch a satellite and that that launching would probably take 
place within the period of ——— but that you would rather not 
give the day and that you would rather not give any publicity to the 
fact of that launching because of the embarrassing situation which 
developed at the time that the Navy attempted to launch its Vanguard 

satellite unsuccessfully. 

Last night, on television and radio newscasts and all of today, there 
have been detailed announcements—I tlon’t know whether they are 
official or unofficial—that the launching of a satellite by the Army is 
imminent. As a matter of fact, one of the newscasts last night over 
the television even showed a film of the Jupiter-C missile with the 
satellite, a very detailed picture of the satellite, how it spun around 
and so on. 

As a matter of fact, apparently they got those films, they must have 
gotten those films from some official source, or else there is a slight 
case of espionage involved. 

I would like to have your comments on that, Mr. Secretary, as to 
why the change in the approach to this problem from one of conceal- 
ment to one of public information. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Huddleston, there has been no change. 

I know of no responsible Army official, officer or person, who has 
commented. And I assure you, sir, that if any such were done I 
would be glad to give it to this committee first, because we have 
nothing other than a partnership in this affair. 

Mr. Huppiesron. I hope that the releases to the press and com- 
munications media do not progress any farther than they have so far, 
because this could conceivably—I don’t believe it will, but this could 
conceivably work into the same kind of a situation that developed at 
the time of the Vanguard failure, which was quite embarrassing to 
all of us. 


The CHarrman. Mr. O’Konski? 

Mr. O’Konsxt. No questions. 

General Lemnirzer. May I add one thing to that, lest there be any 
impression that there was a violation of security ? 

In my opinion, the films which were shown of Jupiter-C were the 
films similar to those which you saw here last week on the Jupiter-C, 
of a firing that took place several years ago. That film is completely 
unclassified. 

I do not believe that the film shown last night on TV was a film 
of any particular current Army missile set up to accomplish any 
particular mission. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Byrne, any questions? 

Mr. Byrne. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Secretary, we have been hearing about satellites, 
different kinds of missiles, tanks, and what have you. I have been 

receiving a lot of mail from fellows who have been in the service 
“ and 18 years, who are being discharged. They can’t reenlist; say, 
. fellow who had a staff-sergeant rating at one time or another but 
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now who doesn’t have that rating, because if he did he could reenlist 
and get his time in. 

Now, what is happening in the Army to throw these boys out 

Secretary Brucker. At the present ‘time, there is no reduction in 
fore e in the officer corps that you mention about. 

There was one which Secretary Milton, Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, can give you the figures on. 

I haven’t them here. But it was very distressing. And it was 
necessary, of course, under the orders that were given to us. 

Now, at that time, I want to assure you that although there were 
5,500 officers that were supposed to be involved, I mean those num- 
ber of places, because of the attention that Secretary Milton had per- 
sonally given to this problem in advance, the attrition and other 
things that occurred, he was able to pull that down to an actual 2,130. 

We, of course, were very concerned about it, because I share your 
feeling about these men. 

Secretary Milton handled it upon a basis almost of individual peo- 
ple. And where they wanted to enlist, to carry them over the bridge 
or the gap as master sergeants, warrant oflicers or something of that 
nature, they were given opportunities to do that. 

Jobs for those who got out of the service at that time were looked 
up and they were e assisted in it. 

It was very distressing to us. We took the position with regard to 
the second r. i. f. as it is called—r. i. f.—reduction in force—that 
we were not going to participate in that without having some further 
discussions about it, to be plain, and we took the position that we not 
have a second r. i. f. 

That was taken up with the Assistant Secretary for manpower of 
the Department of Defense. And Secretary Milton was able to work 
out an arrangement whereby we did not p: urticipate in a second r. i. f. 
and we said we will not go forward with it. 

That is the situation at the present time, and unless there is some 
change in the order of the Department of Defense, we will not en- 
gage in any second r. i. f. 

Mr. Byrne. How were they selected, Mr. Secretary ? 

How were they picked ? 

Secretary Brucker. There were boards—I wish I could give you 
the detail like Secretary Milton. But there were boards that were 
convened. There are records with regard to efficiency, proficiency, 
and other characteristics, were taken before these boards. And as Sec- 
retary Milton would tell you, the lower layer, the lower part were the 
ones that were taken. And I assure you that that was without polit- 
ical or partisan or any other consideration except the efficiency report. 
And the things that the board took into consideration were solely 
those— the quality and efficiency. 

And that does not mean that they were not good men, because sev- 
eral of them, many of them, had done a lot of good work in the Army. 

But they were at the status where they couldn’t survive in the com- 
bat or competition with others. That is the way in which it 
conducted. 

Mr. Byrne. Why couldn’t they demote them to another grade, for 
instance, a captain, to a lieutenant, and Lt. Colonel to a major, and 
still use their services? After all, they certainly know something. 
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Secretary Brucker. I asked that question, why they couldn’t be 
demoted down the line, myself, because it occurred to me that would 
be much more humane. 

But that would be impossible because it was explained to me—and 
they went into it in great detail in charts and otherwise—it would 
discourage every young officer from making a career in the Army and 
do just the opposite of what pay increases and fringe benefits and 
everything else were trying to encourage to have happen. 

It was felt it was better not to have all of the turbulence in the 
countless thousands in the grades below these—they were lieutenant 
colonel or colonel, and that would involve lieutenant colonels, majors, 
captains, first lieutenants, and second lieutenants, and disturb the 
lives and careers of all those—than to have it done directly with 
those who are less able to serve in the particular grade in which they 
would. 

And it would also not reduce the total number of officers. Of 
course, even if you did that you would have to reduce the total and 
it would come out somewhere to 2,130. 

So I was convinced that Secretary Milton’s recommendation was 
right, and I backed it. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Secretary, was that caused by a reduction in 
money ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Well, I assume it was caused by the Order of 
the Secretary of Defense giving the end strength for the officers, 
which meant that we had to get at the job of reducing them. 

Mr. Byrne. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Kirpay. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Byrne. Yes. 

Mr. Kirpay. The Secretary said this morning that the money in 
the supplemental $40 million was transferred from military person- 
nel, Army. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Kavpay. So that it wasn’t the fact that Congress had not ap- 
propriated money. 

Secretary Brucker. No. 

Mr. Kirpay. You had the money, and you had so much money for 
personnel that you are now going to spend it for research and de- 
velopment. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Kilday, you are correct. It was this. 
The reason we had the money in the military pay, Army, is because 
the Army had been reduced from 1 million to 950,000. That was the 
cause of the first r. i. f. And thereby the number of officers, which 
is keyed to the statutory requirement that we have so many officers 
and so on—it became necessary to reduce it the number I mentioned, 
a little over 5,000. 

That had been anticipated, so we didn’t have them aboard. That 
was a little humane in itself. We only had about 130 that we had 
to do. 

We did have the money from the standpoint of it being appro- 
priated, but there was not the number of officers for the number of 


end strength that was provided by the numbers given us by the 
Department. 
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Mr. Byrne. Now, Mr. Secretary, do you foresee any more reduc- 
tions ? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, if we continue to be reduced there will 
be, of course, a proportional reduction of officers. 

We have not acceded to that, however, and this second from 
950,000 to 900,000 reduction, because we have felt we could do it over 
a period of time, by attrition and not do it now. 

And we have at least up to this time been successful in convincing 
the people that that is the way to let us do it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. General, referring to the Sergeant and the Pershing 
missiles : 

Now, they are very similar and they will both be 
solid propellent. The Sergeant missile is to take over from the 
Corporal. 

When do they expect the Sergeant to be operational ? 

General Lemnirzer. 

However, as a result of the additional funds that were included in 
the fiscal year 1958 supplemental bill, we propose to speed up the 
research and development involved in the Sergeant and make it avail- 
able ———— sooner. 

Mr. Bray. That would be ———. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. Now, when is it planned for the Pershing to be opera- 
tional; have you gotten that far along with the plan ? 

General Lemnitzer. Well, our forecast is ——_. 

Mr. Bray. What interests me there, General, is they have been 
working the Sergeant for some time. It would naturally be a little 
different from the Corporal? The Sergeant is needed badly, because 
of the superiority in many ways over the Corporal. If you have e gone 
far enough to come out with an entirely new missile, which has gen- 
erally the same characteristics —-—— ————, it just seems to me the 
Sergeant would be operational even before ——. 

General Lemnrrzer. Well, the problems ‘nherent in solid propel- 
lents are the same for all services and all missiles of various size. 

As General Daley explained the other day, one of the key problems 
is the ability to cut off thrust at a split second. This is one of the 
key problems involved in the utilization of solid propellents. 

Mr. Bray. As I understand it, then, as the development of solid 
propellents goes ahead and your method of cutoff goes ahead, you will 
probably be able to arrive at the ——— Pershing missile — 











General Lemntrzer. W ell, that is correct, generally, Mr. Bray. 

We hope that the Pershing research and development will be funded 
at a higher rate than the Sergeant was ever funded. I think this will 
be an important factor. 

We will have the advantages of such developments as have occurred 
in the Sergeant to apply to the Pershing. But the Pershing is a mis- 
sile we have needed so badly for so long that we are going to put 
every resource in it to get it as quickly as we can. 

Mr. Bray. Some of the experimentation you have made in the Ser- 
geant as to the solid propellents and guidance will also help you a 
great deal in the Pershing ? 
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General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. May I suggest this: I do not think you should 
abandon these other missiles that you have been carrying on and 
forget them while you are concentrating on the Pershing. 

Any further questions, Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. No; that is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Secretary, just one question: Taking everything 
into consideration, including the fact that weapons that we pay : 
tremendous amount of money for may become obsolete in a short 
while or at least dropped to the position—even though they are not 
completely obsolete—to where it would not be advisable to use them, 
and taking all other factors that you can think of into consideration, 
do you feel that at this time we are getting a dollar’s worth of hard- 
ware for the dollar that we are spending ? 

Secretary Brucker. We are certainly trying to do that. 

Mr. Morris. I know you are trying. 

Secretary Brucker. We are. 

Mr. Morris. I am certain. I have great confidence in you, Mr. 
Secretary, and I say that from the bottom of my heart. I know you 
are trying to do that. 

But the point is this: whether or not the system you are operating 
on now can in your judgment be improved in that field. 

Secretary Brucker. Oh, there is no doubt about improvements, 
that we can make them. There isn’t any doubt about it. 

But I think we are reasonably geared up to do an economical job 
for the dollar. I think we are. 

Mr. Morris. You of course recognize the importance of that. 

Secretary Brucker. I certainly do. 

Mr. Morris. We all recognize the importance of that. 

In other words, I feel all of our people in America are perfectly 
willing—I know every member of this committee is perfectly will- 
ing—to give the Army and the other services every dollar that they 
need to get a good job done if it is humanly possible for us to rake 
up those dollars. I feel that way, and I feel everybody else feels 
that way. 

But the point is whether or not we are actually getting a dollar's 
worth of hardware for the dollar that we spend. 

Now, if there is any field that you can think of where you believe 
that we could iaprove in that, I think we ought to have your sug- 
gestions, and I think there ought to be some changes made. 

In other words, do you have the facilities and ‘the experts in your 
department to check on the cost of these matters to determine whether 
or not the cost proposed is reasonable ? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Morris, I can say to you in that regard 
that we do give attention to that. And I have upon many occasions 
discussed it with the members of my Secretariat in the Army. We 
have in several places, by what I think is pretty good business manage- 
ment, gotten reductions in the cost of things that were in the process 
of developing now. And we are going to continue to press to see 
that the dollars are conserved and they : are not out of line. 
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Now, we have a pretty good way of knowing that. And perhaps 
this ought to be added to my answer: 

The Army arsenal system is ideally set up so that if in any way 
prices get out of line with contractors or private industry or other- 
wise, we are able to move in and protect the Army or the Government 
dollar in that regard. And we think that it is pretty good business 
to neep the arsenal system, such as the Redstone Arsenal—keep a 
team there, regardless of what happens. It is pretty good protection 
for the taxpayers’ money alone, because they know what the norm 
is and they can advise us what the cost is, and they are very expert 
in telling us with regard to missiles and all of the rest of this, both 
ballistic and guided, to help us on costs as well as the scientific and 
research. 

I think your point is well taken. 

Mr. Morris. Because this is so extremely important, I would like 
to make this suggestion—at least I consider it to be extremely im- 
portant, and I think all people will agree with me: [If it is at al] pos- 
sible, Mr. Secretary, I feel if you are doing that—and I will take your 
word for it, because I have confidence in you and I know if there is 
a misstatement on your part, it is an honest error and certainly not 
a wilful error, and I assume there is not even an honest error. I as- 
sume you are telling the absolute truth, and know what you are talk- 
ing about. 

sut I do believe there ought to be some way figured out, if it is 
humanly possible, for you or some department of our Government 
to advertise that fact and let the American people know it. Because 
some of the people that I talked to, that are just as patriotic as any 
people that ever lived, feel that there is waste going on. 

Now, whether there is or not, of course is something I don’t know. 

sut if the American people could be convinced that there is no waste 
that can be actually foreseen going on, I think they would feel a lot 
better about it. 

( Secretary Brucker nods. ) 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Morris. 

Now, members of the committee, all members have had an op- 
portunity for the last day or two to ask questions on the first phase, 
of the Secretary, which related to the missiles. 

Now, my plan is Thursday morning to ask the Secretary to return 
here with his staff, and the sky will be the limit in asking questions. 

Now, we want information, full information in regard to the 
budget. A great deal of it will have to be detailed information. We 
want full information in regard to the strength; why has it been 
cut down to 870,000. 

We want full information as to whether or not your missions have 
been changed which would warrant you reducing it. 

We want better information in regard to your airlift. 

We are not satisfied by any means with reference to what is being 
done with reference to modernizing and having our Army up to 
strength. 

There w ill be just hundreds and hundreds of questions. 

I am going to ask the committee to keep you here until every mem- 
ber of the committee can exhaust any thought that is running through 
his mind. Because we have to do something along these lines. 


(Mr. Kilday aside.) 
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The CuamMan. We want something about the National Guard and 
the Reserve. We are going to squeeze the lemon dry. [Laughter. ] 

We have just been passing along lightly. 

Now, I got a letter that I think the Department should hear, that 
[ am going to give to the Secretary tomorrow morning. 

Now, let Mr. Smart read this letter. And I want to say to you mem- 
bers of the committee you come back here Thursday and you can ask 
him any question you want to. We are going to keep him here until 
we get the information that will enable us to write the decisions and 
form a policy on the type and character of an Army we should have. 

Now, read the letter, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. This is to Hon. Neil H. McElroy, Secretary of Defense. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: I want to take this opportunity to further discuss two 
aspects of the Nike-Zeuss program, which matter we had under discussion be- 
fore the committee in executive session during your testimony last week. 

As you know, Mr. Holaday announced to the committee during his appearance 
as a witness, on the afternoon of January 17, your decision to assign to the 
Army total responsibility for the develpmental program of the Zeus missile sys- 
tem. Mr. Holaday also advised that, simultaneous with this assignment to the 
Army, you assigned to the Air Force total developmental responsibility for the 
early warning radar portion of the system. 

Your action in reaching a decision on this matter was most encouraging to 
the committee and the announcement met with spontaneous approval on the part 
of the committee. But there are two additional aspects of this matter which 
continue to cause the committee concern, and I want to express my judgment on 
each of them. 

In the first place, your decision limited the Army to the development phase of 
the Zeus missile system, leaving operational responsibility yet to be determined. 
On the basis of similar type problems which we have discussed during our in- 
vestigation, I cannot escape the conclusion that there will continue to be some 
undesirable degree of service strife between the Army and the Air Force until 
you clearly assign operational responsibility. 

In connection with the last-mentioned point, it has become abundantly clear 
that when a given service is assigned responsibility for the development of a 
given weapon, whether or not such assignment is exclusive, that service will 
conduct its development along lines which are compatible with the doctrine of 
that service so far as deployment and use are concerned. Since your decision 
of January 16, we have developed further testimony on this point and it is 
quite clear that the development of the missile in accordance with Army doctrine 
on deployment and use will create situations which are quite incompatible with 
Air Force doctrine on deployment and use, should the Air Force subsequently 
be assigned operational responsibility for this particular weapons system. 

So, while the committee heartily commends you for your decision of January 
16, we cannot escape the conclusion that total responsibility, operational as 
well as developmental, should be promptly assigned to the Department of the 
Army. Such action on your part would settie those remaining problems and 
controversies which will not only endure but will increase in magnitude with 
the passing of time. 

My second consideration deals with the future availability date of the Zeus 
as an operational weapons system. The committee is aware of the projected 
date when the system would become operational under current planning and 
financing. The committee is also aware of the conclusions that the Russians 
will have a substantial operational capability for their IRBM and their ICBM 
systems within that period of time. If these assumptions are sound, and highly 
respected witnesses tell us they are, then time becomes a most important element 
in attaining an antimissile capability. For this reason the committee has re 
quired the Army to furnish its best estimates on the possibilities for accele ating 
the availability date. 

We are advised that there has heen presented to ASD (research and develop 
ment) an accelerated program which would accelerate the availability date of 
the Nike-Zeus system by a period of approximately 2 years. We are further 
advised that if this period of time can be bought, additional substantis! sums 
of money, in the approximate amount of $136 million, must be made available 
to the Army not later than April 1, 1958. The application of such a sum would 
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permit the development of the Nike-Zeus on the basis of a weapons system, 
permitting the early procurement of the long-lead-time items in the immediate 
future. Of course, this involves a calculated risk and I realize that we cannot 
proceed on the development of every weapons system on the same basis. But, 
if time is as important as I believe it to be in this particular area, then I must 
conclude that the expenditure of this additional sum is warranted and that a 
decision to this effect should be made at the earliest practical date. 

I regret the length of this letter but the considerations involved, both as to 
detail and importance, are such that they warrant a full discussion. 

The Cuarmman. Now, that is what I propose to give the Secretary 
tomorrow morning at breakfast. I think the committee is warranted 
from the facts to make a public fight and a determined effort to see 
that these two things are done immediately. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Is that letter being written by you as chairman of the 
committee as an expression of the thought of this committee, or is 
that being written by you as an individual member of the committee ¢ 

The CHarrman. It is written by me, as chairman of the committee, 
as expressing the comments of the committee from the statements 
made by the members of the committee. 

Mr. Arenps. I knew nothing about the letter. 

The Cuarrman. Anyhow, I assume the responsibility for writing 
the letter. 

I hope the gentleman from Illinois will not split hairs. 

Mr. ARENDS. No; my point is—— 

The Cuarrman. But the committee is practically in concurrence 
here. 

Mr. Arenps. I don’t want words put in my mouth without my 
knowing about it. 

The Cuarrman. That is the reason I am reading it now. 

Mr. Arenps. Could I havea copy of it? 

The CuatrMan. Certainly. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. May Lask a question ? 

Is this the antimissile missile ? 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. 

The Cuareman. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I couldn’t go along with that letter because I don’t 
think you have all the information. 

The CHarrman. Anyhow, we have enough information, in my 
mind, for me to give him that letter. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

We will meet Thursday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:56 a. m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene on Thursday, January 30, 1958.) 


Hovsnr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CommirrTre ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, January 30, 1958. 


The committee convened at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman 
of the committee, presiding. 
The CHatrMan. Let the committee come to order. 
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Now, Mr. Secretary, we discussed the first phase of our investiga- 
tion of the Department of Defense. Now, I want to turn to the second 
phase and try to get some information. 

Mr. Secretary, I understand, in what I am going to classify as the 
war chest, you have a large sum of money unspent, growing out of 
Korean appropriations; is that correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Now, 1 selioend it is approximately $800 
million; is that correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. I can’t give the figure. 

The CHatrman. Anyone here can give the figure? If so, give it. 

Has this officer been sworn, sir? 

General Travus. My name is Maj. Gen. David W. Traub. 

The Cuarrman. Hold up your right hand, please, sir. 

You do solumnly swear the evidence you shall give the Armed 
Services Committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

General Travs. I do, sir. 

Mr. Hépert. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuatrman. Now, let’s get some information in regard to this. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Chairman, before you go into that phase, may I 
be permitted to ask just two questions on the phase we just left; that 
is, the missiles ? 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Héeerr. General Lemnitzer, I just want to return to the phase 
of missiles and the operational control. We have heard a lot about 
Nike-Zeus and have been pretty much briefed on that. I know exactly 
what the situation is there, as far as we are concerned. I want to ask 
you now about the Pershing missile, the status of that as far as its 
operation is concerned after the development has been concluded. 

In other words, the committee has been told that the Pershing is 
the new missile of the Army and that the Army is charged with its 
development. 

Secretary Brucker. [ Nods. | 

Mr. Héserr. Now, has the Army been charged with the operation 
of that missile? I want to pin it down specifically. 

Secretary Brucker. The precise answer to your question is that 
the directive does not in so many words say that the Army shall oper- 
ate it, but it does give the research and deveopment to the Army, and 
we have assumed—whether rightly or wrongly, it remains that we 
have assumed that giving it to the Army in the terms in which it was 
given, that that is tantamount to the giving of assurance to us of its 
operational use or utility in the Army, but it does not say so in so 
many terms. 

Mr. Hererr. So, in other words, you are in the same position with 
the Pershing as you are with the Nike-Zeus. You assume that it is 
implicit in the order to develop. I think that word “implicit” was 
used the other day. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

General Lemnirzer. I used the word “implicit.” 

Mr. H&sertr. General, you used it? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Hésert. It is implicit in the Nike-Zeus that it be operational, 
but in reality it is not an order. So the same prevails in the Pershing, 
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Mr. Chairman. It is implicit as the Army assumes it, but actually 
10 direct orders have been given on that missile. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is the reason, yesterday, I suggested to the 
Secretary to make decisions and wind these things up. 

Mr, Hépert. Yesterday you mentioned the Nike-Zeus in particular, 
but here is another weapon. 

The CHarrMan. That applied to everything he has to make a de- 
cision on. Make a decision and not have things in the air, 

Mr. Hésert. But, still, the Pershing is in a state of flux. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Hésert. Now, one other question I wanted to ask General 
Lemnitzer. 

You, General, told us here—I think you describe it as the ———— 

General Lemnrrzer. That is right. They are ready to be used 
———— any part of the world. 

Mr. Héserr. A great deal was said about the ability to move or to 
airlift divisions in an area. Now, what difference, or is there any 
difference between the combat readiness of the ———— - strategic 
concept in its mobility and immediate readiness as compared to the 
readiness of the airlift in a broader field ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. Well, I would say that, as a general statement, 
the divisions are ready to go. I am sure that they will be ready to 
go before the airlift can be assembled to move them. 

Mr. Héserr. You are talking about the brush-fire war? 

General Lemnt:zer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. And they are ready. 

General Lemntrzer. They are ready. The 101st Airborne Division 
is the most ready. 

Mr. Hésert. We know they are most ready. 

General Lemnirzer. And the 82d Airborne Division is another one 
of the ready divisions. I would like to make clear, however, that such 
a move would involve both sea and air lift. We would not move 
everything by air. But the fast-moving parts of the divisions could be 
moved by air, and we hope they will be. We plan that they will be. 

Mr. Hésert. Do you feel that those ———— divisions are combat 
ready ? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Hésert. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Kitpay. General, I understand, before a Senate committee last 
week, the presidents of a number of railroads testified. The president 
of one road—TI am sorry I can’t give you his name, but he is a general 
in the Army Reserve, transportation, whose assignment would be rail- 
road movement of troops in the event of war—— 

General Lemnirzer. Right. 

Mr. Kirpay. Testified that, as of now, his railroad is not capable of 
moving a division as it did during the war because it does not have the 
rolling stock. How are you going to get them to the airport or the air- 
field to get them airlifted ? 

General Lemntrzer. These divisions are located reasonably close to 
large airfields. They would move from their home stations to those 
airfields with their own organic equipment. In my own case, I com- 
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manded the 11th Airborne Division at Fort Campbell in 1951. We 
could move either from Campbell Air Force Base or from Seward Air 
Force Base, which is over 60 miles away from Fort Campbell. We 
always made that part of the move with our own organic transporta- 
tion. We did not utilize rail transportation. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then, do you take the position that you are not con- 
cerned about the inability of the railroads to move a division ? 

General Lemnirzer. No, sir; not at all, because some of our divi- 
sions may have to be moved to a port by railroad, if they are not moved 
by air from a nearby airfield. We are much concerned about all types 
of transportation that are required to move our forces—that will con- 
tribute to our mobility to get to those areas where the divisions are 
required. 

Mr, Kitpay. Just one more question. Then, would you confirm the 
fact that the railroads are not now capable of moving to the ports? 

General Lemnirzer. No, sir; I cannot confirm that statement. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you deny it? 

General Lemnrirzer. I don’t know the answer to the problem. 

Mr. Kripay. You don’t know? 

General Lemnirzer. I don’t have the data available. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr, Chairman, I just want to repeat back and re- 
emphasize the fact that the status of the Pershing is in the same un- 
satisfactory status as the Nike-Zeus. And I don’t think that the com- 
mittee can back off of that fact. And I think the Secretary of De- 
fense should be urged, specifically, to assign the operational respon- 
sibility of the Pershing, as well as the Nike-Zeus, which is in the Army 
field. 

The Crarrman. Now, Mr. Secretary—now, start my time all over. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, as I started to inquire—I may say this, in re- 
sponse to what has been covered by Mr, Hébert, that, as far as I am 
concerned, I do think, Mr. Secretary, it is incumbent upon you, as 
Secretary of the Army, to insist, with vigor and determination, and 
sound logic, that a positive decision should be made not only with refer- 
ence to the Nike-Zeus but in reference to every other weapon that is 
assigned to you for development. If it is assigned to you for develop- 
ment, at the same time it should be assigned to you for operational use. 

That is what I tried to set out in a letter that was read here the 
other day, which I handed to the Secretary yesterday. 

I hope this committee will back up the soundness of that. position: 
that, when development has been given, that naturally carries with it 
operation. 

Now, getting to what I was going to ask you. 

Now, members of the committee, I was just beginning to find some- 
thing out about what I classify as the war chest. 

I understand you had about $800 million left over out of the appro- 
priations for the Korean war; is that correct? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. That is my understanding of 
it; is that correct ? 

General Travs. The figure, sir, is as near as we can estimate it, for 
June 30, 1958, aproximately $790 million. 

The CrarrmMan. $790 million. Now, the committee can understand 
that there is frozen in the Department $790 million; is that correct? 

General Travun. The word “frozen,” sir, is not accurate. 
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The Cuarrman. Well, you have $790 million down there. 

General Traus. We have an estimate of $790 million that will be the 
unobligated balance as of June 30, 1958. Of this amount, the carry- 
over amount into fiscal year 1959 and available in that year is $737 
million. 

The Cuarrman. All right; you have $790 million that is unobli- 
gated. 

Mr. Arenps. Unobligated. 

The Cuairman. Unobligated. 

General Traus. Estimated as being unobligated. 

The Cuairman. Unobligated; is that correct, sir? 

General Travs. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, I was just trying to use a little practical 
and realistic expression. When it is unobligated, it is what I call 
in your savings account. How much of that $790 million unobligated 
and to the credit of the Army would you need to modernize your 
equipment, in fiscal 1958? 

General Traus. Well, sir, the $790 million all has a use. There 
is none here that would be available for further uses in 1958. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Tell the committee how you have earmarked. 

General Travus. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The use of the $790 million. 

General Travs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And then I will give you my idea of how it should 
be earmarked. 

General Travs. Of the $790 million—— 

Mr. Rivers. General Vinson. 

The Cnatrman. Wait a minute. Let’s be quiet. 

General Travs. $40 million. 

The CHarrman. How much ? 

General Travs. $40 million is now earmarked in the supplemental 
bill for Pershing. 

The Caarrman. That is right. 

General Traus. And second-generation missiles. 

The CHatrman. And we did that in the appropriation the other 
day? 

General Travs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. All right; that is $40 million. We are keeping 
books on this. 

General Travus. Out of the MPA account, there is an amount of $5 
million left over which expires on June 30, 1958. This amount would 
be within the limits of probable error. We don’t feel that this is 
eligible for reprogramming in fiscal year 1958. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

General Travs. Because if we did use it for anything else in 1958 
we might very well have to come back to Congress later on and ask 
for a deficiency appropriation. 

In the “Operation and maintenance” account, we have an amount 
of approximately $100 million estimated carryover. This is earmarked 
for so-called common-item orders on the military-aid account—orders 
which are already on hand arising out of 1958 military-assistance 
money but which will not actually be procured until early 1959. 
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Mr. Kitpay. Will you be reimbursed for that? 

General Travus. The actual obligation and reimbursement will oc- 
cur in the same two transactions. It is a washout. 

Mr. Kixpay. Is it dollar for dollar ? 

General Traus. Dollar for dollar; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. In other words, you get reimbursed for the full amount 
that you pay for military-aid equipment ? 

General Travus. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Even though you put in the military aid an earlier 
model of that equipment ! 

General Traus. Well 

Mr. Kinpay. You keep the modern one. 

General Traus. In this case, for purposes of dollar accounting, sir, 
this might well be ignored because it is a wash transaction. 

The Cuatrman, It balances itself off. 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kivpay. As far as the money is concerned. 

General Traus. As far as the money is concerned. 

Mr. Kipay. But not as far as its inventory of equipment is con- 
cerned ¢ 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Travus. That is right. 

If we have to take it off the shelf the transaction so far as the effect 
upon inventory is a little bit different than if we had to indulge in 
new procurement. 

The CuatrMan. Allright. Go ahead. 

General Travus. In the “Reserve personnel” account, there is an 
amount, sir, of $3.8 million estimated unobligated balance which will 
expire on June 30, and again an amount so small that we don’t feel 
that it should be made available for other purposes in event of actu- 
ally going over that amount at the end of the year and necessitating, 
again, a request for a deficiency appropriation. The same is true in 
the National Guard—an amount of $7.1 million. 

“Research and development;” a relative small amount, of $20.8 
million. 

This amount is necessary, however, to meet the commitments and 
unrecorded obligations which may be in fact in evidence at the end of 
the fiscal year. 

Mr. Miuier. How much was that amount ? 

General Travus. I mentioned the $20.8 million estimated carryover 
in “Research and development.” 

This is earmarked to meet commitments and unrecorded obligations 
which would be evident as of June 30, 1958. 

In other words, it is earmarked. 

In the “Production and procurement” account, there is an amount 
of $428 million. 

Of this amount, $223 million is earmarked for commitments and 
unrecorded obligations; $205 million is earmarked for military aid 
program common items, which are already on order with the Army. 
but for which procurement, obligation and reimbursement—again, a 
wash transaction—will not occur until early in 1959. 

There is an amount of $600,000 in the “Construction, Alaska Com- 
munication System,” a very minor amount, and again, within the 
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limits of error, and not considered available for transfer in fiscal year 
1958 for any other purpose. 

In the “Military construction, Army,” account there is an estimated 
carryover of $131 million—again, commitments required to complete 
approved projects. This is quite normal, in this account. 

And, finally, in the account, “Military construction, Army Reserve 
Forces,” an amount of $56 million—again in the category of required- 
to-complete, approved projects. 

The Cuairman. Is that the list now? 

General Travur. Yes, sir, and that list totals approximately $790 
million. 

The CuarrMan. That totals $790 million. 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, have you any other unfunded money in the 
Department ? 

Ecovel Travus. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. This is all the unfunded money that you have? 

General Travus. This is the total estimated unobligated balance as of 
June 30, 1958. 

The Cuatrman. Then you haven’t any money that is not funded that 
you could use at this time for modernization of equipment for the 
Armed Forces ? 

General Travus. Only at the expense of other planned projects. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. Then, which do you consider more 
important; that list that you have just read, or do you consider the 
modernization of the Army the most important ? 

General Travs. That is a question, sir, that 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. I will ask the Secretary. Now, Mr. 
Secretary, we have a list where you allocated the funding of your 
$790 million. Which do you consider most important ; the moderni- 

zation of your weapons or these items that have just been listed ? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, General Traub is authorized to 
answer that. 

General Travs. I believe, sir, I can give you an answer on that, 
which may not be directly responsive but as nearly responsive as I can 
make it. 

In the main, the balances which I have indicated, particularly in the 
“Research and Development” account, the “Production and Procure- 
ment” account, and the “Military construction” accounts, are technical 
necessities as far as the balances are concerned because they involve 
commitments or obligations already entered into but not recorded. 

The Cuarrman. Well, could you restudy your allocation of the un- 
funded amounts and work out whereby you could get any money for 
modernization of your equipment ? 

General Travs. No, sir; I don’t believe so, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. I will get back to it before we get 
through with the Secretary. 

Mr. Arends? 

Mr. Arenps. I will pass at the moment. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Kilday ? 

Mr. Kirpay. I will ask to reserve my time, also. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin, any questions? 
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Mr. Gavin. Yes; I have a question. You are coming back to the 
subject matter we are discussing, so you won’t get into that; is that 
correct, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. I couldn’t follow you, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I say you are coming back where you left off—— 

The Cuarrman. I hope so. If I don’t, I will catch him in subcom- 
mittee. He won’t get away from it. He is going to be examined 
on this fully. 

General ae All right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is true of every member of the committee. 
If we don’t get all the information we want now, we are going to 
get it later on when we sit down as subcommittees. 

Mr. Gavin. My question, Mr. Secretary, will come at the end of 
my statement here, which is incorporated in my report. 


At the time of my visit to Germany, it was too early to foretell what the 
impact will be on our forces 


wait a minute. 


The Cuarrman. Go ahead. Go ahead now, Mr. Gavin. 
Mr. Gavin (reading) : 


At the time of my visit to Germany, it was too early to foretell what the 
impact will be on our forces there resulting from the administration’s defense 
cutback drive. I predict the following. There will be personnel cuts. There 
will be less money with which to carry out the training on the intensified 
scale known in the past. There will be the closing of certain headquarters, 
some, perhaps, of a tactical variety. There may be instituted a modified 
skeletonizing program of combat units, such as that experienced by most all 
units which remained in Japan from 1945 until June of 1950, when we were 
eatapulated into the Korean conflict. At this time, we are unable to airlift 
any significant airborne groupe for training or combat exercises in Burope. 
Air-sea rescue capabilities are being reduced drastically. It is reported that 
our current economy drive has resulted in studies leading to the elimination of 
the 12th Air Force Headquarters in Germany. This is the major tactical 
headquarters which controls the fighting corps of the United States Air Forces 
in Europe. This is the headquarters where the teamwork begins between the 
air arm and the ground forces. The report that this command echelon may 
be eliminated and that its functions may accrue to the Headquarters, United 
States Air Forces, Europe, an administrative-type activity, is disturbing, very 
disturbing to me. 


In fact, since this report was made, it has been already eliminated. 


Other quarters hold that the elimination of the 12th Air Force Headquarters 
is part of a program to eliminate unnecessary layering in the chain of control 
in our air effort in all of Europe. While this may be an admirable objective, 
it doesn’t seem to me that the controls involved are being transferred to a head- 
quarters properly designed to carry out the necessary tactical functions in 
Europe. I dread to speculate on what our position in Korea might have been 
in 1950 had we done away with the Fifth Air Force Headquarters in Japan, an 
organization of identical functions to that of the 12th Air Force Headquarters 
in Purope. 

Could the elimination—this is the question—could the elimination 
of this headquarters as reported under study lead to intention to re- 
move the headquarters of the Seventh Army from the command pic- 
ture in Europe? 

That is the question. 

This action has recently been taken. Is that going to lead to the 
removal of the headquarters of the Seventh Army from the command 
picture of our forces in Europe? 
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Secretary Brucker. It is not going to lead to the removal of the 
command of the Seventh Army forces in Europe. I want General 
Lemnitzer to take seriatim the parts of his question, if he will, with 
respect to those portions of both Europe and Korea, as near as we can. 

General Lemnirzer. In the personnel reductions, Mr. Gavin, we 
have attempted to absorb these reductions in areas other than in 
Europe and in Korea, because we regard those divisions and our forces, 
both in Europe and Korea, as actually being on the front line. They 
are on the front line. 

Mr. Gavin. That is right. 

General Lemnirzer. But we have not been able to avoid all person- 
nel reductions. 

At the end of fiscal 1957 the Army strength in Europe was — 

In view of some of the missile commands which we have organized 
in Europe, at the end of this fiscal year, Army strength in Europe 
will be increased by —-—— ————. But in order to absorb the re- 
ductions about which you speak, by the end of fiscal 1959 that total 
strength will be reduced by 

Now, we don’t like reductions. However, we have minimized the 
reductions on our Army forces, both in Europe and in the Far East. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, do you think that our allies are stronger or 
weaker than they were a year ago? 

General Lemnrrzer. Well, I think that the German Army is com- 
ing along slowly. The French Army in Europe has been reduced in 
strength for the reason that they have moved many of their divisions 
to Algeria. 

Mr. Gavin. That is right, and equipment. 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

So, overall, there has been a reduction in ground strength in Europe; 
that is right. 

Now, with regard to the elimination of the 12th Air Force. You 
are quite right that in the close relationship existing between a field 
army and a tactical air force, we regard a tactical air force headquar- 
ters as very important. You compared it with the Fifth Air Force 
in the Far East and I heartily agree with what you have said. 

The Air Force has eliminated the 12th Air Force Headquarters and 
it is now a part of the larger headquarters of United States Air Forces 
Europe, at Weisbaden. That gives us in the Department of the Army 
and our Army forces in Europe some concern. We are not sure now— 
and indeed we have some doubts—that the same close relationship can 
be maintained to provide the same close air support which we have 
had in the past and which we need. It is too early, however, to come 
up with a definite conclusion to that effect. It will depend upon what 
emphasis is given this particular activity in the combined Air Force 
Headquarters. 

We are looking at it carefully. We have some concern about this 
elimination, but the step has been taken. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you think that it might lead to the eventual removal 
of the headquarters of the Seventh Army from the command picture 
in Europe? 

General Lemnirzer. I understand that that problem is being con- 
sidered in certain areas but it has not yet reached the Department 
of the Army, nor has the Secretary or the Chief of Staff had an op- 
portunity to look at such a plan. 
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Mr. Gavin. When do you expect to look at it? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, as soon as we get it. 

Mr. Gavin. What are you going to do about it when you do get it? 

It is being considered, you know that. 

And what are you doing to protest against such action being taken ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, this has been discussed ever since the end 
of the war, Mr. Gavin. 

Unless some new factor has been developed about which I am not 
aware—I have no new information on it. 

Mr. Gavrn. Well 

General Lemntirzer. I do not see how, under current conditions, that 
headquarters can properly be removed. 

Mr. Gavin. Everywhere that I went, I tried to find out what the co- 
ordination between ground and air was. I couldn’t find any groups 
that were allied. There were in several instances small attempts to 
coordinate the ground and air, but I couldn’t find that close cohesion 
that I thought was so necessary in the critical spots that we are oc- 
cupying between the ground and air. 

The air seemed to be over here and the ground forces seemed to be 
going their way. What kind of programs do you have for coordina- 
tion and plans and strategy in Europe? 

General Lemnirzer. There is a joint operations center in Europe 
which handles this coordination in Europe, as indeed it is handled in 
Korea. I was in Europe in December. There is some concern on the 
part of the Army commanders regarding the removal of the head- 
quarters as you have indicated. We are taking a critical look at it. 
We hope that in the new headquarters being established the same em- 
phasis will be given to close support of Army forces as it has been in 
the past. 

But we will have to see how they organize to handle it. 

Now, I don’t know where you got your information regarding the 
unavailability of all airlift in Europe, because I was there in Decem- 
ber with the Secretary of Defense and we saw a battle group of well 
over a thousand men dropped from C-119”s. 





Mr. Gavin. Are vou certain of that ? 

General Lemnrrzer. Yes, sir, 

The Cuarrmaan. You-—— 

General Lemnirzer. I was there in the middle of December and 
T saw the drop of over 1,000 men with my own eyes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin—— 

Mr. Gavin. Just let me continue, with just this last question. 

The Crairman. I am sorry, your 10 minutes is up. 

Mr. Gavin. I doubt it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Blandford said it was. 

General Lemntrzer. It was there in December. 

Mr, Gavin. The only question 

The Cuatrman. We will get around now. 

Now get back on the investigation of the Department of Defense. 

Any questions, Mr. Durham ? 

Mr. Durnam. No. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 
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Mr. Van Zanpvr. Mr, Secretary, I am greatly concerned about the 
discussion that we have had here as to whether or not facilities for 
an airlift do exist in Europe. Now when I was on active duty with 
SHAPE last spring, I was told we had good airlift to meet certain 
conditions that would develop. 

Now has there been any change in those plans, any change in the 
setup ? 

Sectedary Brucker. There has been no change in the plans or the 
setup. As a matter of fact, it is pone a little better. But I want 
General Lemnitzer to cover that because the chairman stated at the 
conclusion of the meeting on Tuesday that he would like a little more 
information on the subject. So we went back and did a little home- 
work and General Lemnitzer has here some further information that 
1 think might help. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. All right. 

General Lemnirzer. The one change, the one referred to by Mr. 
Gavin, the consolidation of the 12th Air Force with United States 
Air Forces Europe. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

General Lemnrrzer. I have rechecked the information on the avail- 
ability of airlift in Europe. ‘ 

Now that is the latest information I have on this subject. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 

General Lemnirzer. ‘ 

Mr. Van Zanvr. What do you have in northern Italy? 

General Lemnirzer. We have a missile command known as the 
southern European task force. It is a missile command comprising 
Corporal eiistien and Honest John missiles, with atomic capability, 
to support that part of the NATO forces which would be employed 
in northern Italy. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Now does the southern NATO have any airborne 
or airlift at their disposal ? 

General Lemntirzer. No, sir; I don’t believe they do. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. So they would have to call upon, then, the central 
Europe? 

General Lemntrzer. In other words, any airlift requirements of 
the southern European task force would come out of the airlift avail- 
able up in the Germany area. 

Mr. Van Zannvr. So if there were a need for a drop in the Middle 
East, how much time would be consumed getting it from central 
Europe to the Middle East? Let’s say around Turkey or Egypt? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, I went into the plans for such an oper- 
ation, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 

General LEMNITzER. — ; 

Now the amount of time required to assemble the C-119’s would 
depend, of course, on where they were when the emergency occurred. 

I am sure that it would take longer to assemble the aircraft. than 
it would to put the troops available on the airfield ready to be lifted. 









































Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, would you tell us just what is a battle group? 
General Lemnrrzer. A battle group is a self-contained fighting 
unit as a part of the pentomic division that can operate in combat 
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at distances far removed from the division, itself. It is self-contained 
and it has artillery and would normally be supported by Honest 
John rocket launchers. The total strength of an acne battle group 
is about ———— men, 

Depending on what was attached to it by the division headquarters, 
it is about one-fifth of the infantry combat elements of a new pentomic 
division, with its necessary support forces. 

Mr, Van Zanpr. Now, General, we have ———— these battle groups 
on call? 

General Lemntrzer. In mt se, that is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Either by NATO proper or southern NATO? 

General LemMnirzer. Anywhere. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And then we also have—— 

General Lemnirzer. In Europe 

Mr. Van Zanvr. A mobile marine unit that is afloat in the Medi- 
terranean for amphibious operations ? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. 

General LEMNITzER. —_——. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now leaving the European area and coming back 
to the States, how are we making out on the pentomic divisions? 

General Lemnirzer. All of our infantry and airborne divisions 
have now been reorganized as pentomic divisions. As I pointed out to 
the committee, our armored divisions did not require reorganization 
because their combat commands were essentially the type of a pattern 
that we have adopted for the pentomic divisions 

The reorganization has taken place, but we do not yet have them 
equipped with the type of equipment that was or iginally intended to 
be in the pentomic division. But they do have substitute items of 
equipment, older types of equipment, until such time as the new items 
are available. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now can we talk about the pentomic division, first 
from the standpoint of personnel. What has it meant in the way of 
reduction of personnel ? 

General Lemnirzer. The pentomic division has 
stantial reduction from the triangular division. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That means we have dropped it from about 17,000 
to about 11,000. 

General Lemnrrzer. 1 would like to make a correction. We have 
several types of pentomic divisions. The ———— is the airborne pen- 
tomic. The infantry pentomic is — And the armored division, 
the present armored division, is 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Now to make these pentomic divisions really ef- 
fective, have you the nec cennary equipment. today ; modern equipment ? 

General Lemnrrzer. Not all of it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, what is missing ? 

General Lemnrrzer. I think, generally, in the form of personnel 
carriers, new types of more versatile communications and the Honest 
John rocket launcher. May I just check my notes here ? 

(Mr. Van Zandt nods.) 

General Lemnirzer. It is in the area of armored personnel carriers, 
target-acquisition equipment, improved communication equipment, the 
self. propelled, 90-millimeter guns. These items are in our modern- 
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ization program, but we do not yet have them in quantity to equip all 
of our current divisions. 

Mr. Van Zanvrt. Are these items on order ¢ 

General LemnitzEr. ————- ————. To the extent that our present 
production and procurement funds will permit. We would like to 
modernize faster, but we are modernizing as fast as the resources made 
available to us will permit. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Now, without these items, these divisions, there- 
fore, can’t produce the additional firepower that you are organized to 
produce; is that right? 

General LeMnirzer. cence speaking, that is so. I would like 
to add one more thing. The Little John, for which we are expediting 
our program, is a very important item of equipment for our pentomic 
divisions. That will take sometime to complete ——.. 

But the statement is generally correct. We have the organization, 
and we are building up the modernized equipment which the organ- 
ization was intended to have. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thinking about the pentomic division tomorrow, 
say 5 or 10 years from now, what does it look like in comparison with 
the pentomic division today, from the standpoint of personnel and 
equipment ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, we are constantly studying and review- 
ing our divisional organization. It has not yet been tested in war. 
I would say that, since I have been involved in it over a period of 
a good many years, the pentomic division represents about a decade 
of analysis of World War II operations, of the introduction of atomic 
or nuclear weapons on the batttlefield, countless studies conducted by 
commanders and in our schools, and by many maneuvers and com- 
mand-post exercises. Now we have just completed the reorganization. 
We are always looking ahead. And we will, no doubt, have modifica- 
tions to make in the future. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, the purpose of the question is to establish the 
fact that the organization of the pentomic division has not yet been 
firmed up. 

General Lemnirzer. It has been firmed up, but no organization in 
the military field is permanent. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And especially 

General Lemnirzer. It has to be adjusted to meet new conditions 
and the new weapons which are made available. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. That is right, especially in this day and age. 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers, any questions ? 

Mr. Rivers. I would just like to ask him one question. Do you 
want to give the committee the impression that the available 119’s in 
Europe are adequate to deliver what you have indicated, along with 
their hardware ? 

General LEMNnirzER. ———— ———— 

Mr. Rivers. With their Honest Johns, and what else? I said their 
hardware. 

General Lemnirzer. Oh, I see what you mean. With all of their 
equipment and support. 
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Mr. Rivers. I am talking about putting them out there and putting 
them in business. I am worried about—— 

General Lemnirzer. Certainly, the Honest Johns and heavier types 
of equipment would require the C—124 type of aircraft, which are also 
in Europe. I would, however, have to check and get the availability 
of C—124 aircraft in Europe. 

Mr. Rivers. I can tell you there are not enough to wet the bottom 
of your hat. The 119 is an obsolescent plane. The 124 is just about 
that. It is the only heavy we have. The only other new plane we 
have is the 133. That is on order. And that is not a hardware job. 
That is a turboprop job to carry personnel. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. It will not handle heavy equip- 
ment like Honest John. You are right, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. So, here is my question: Don’t you have some concern 
over the capacity to airlift heavy equipment to a point X on the map? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes; we are concerned about the lift that would 
be made available to us to do it. 

Mr. Rivers, That is right. Now, it is not your fault—don’t misun- 
derstand me. 

General Lemnirzer. I understand you, 

Mr. Rivers. I want the record to indicate you have no control over it. 

General Lemnirzer. [ understand. 

Mr. Rivers. All you can do is, through the Secretary, send a com- 
munication forward and express publicly your concern, 

General Lemnitzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Patterson ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. No; I will reserve my time. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Winstead ¢ 

Mr. Winsreap. No. 

The CHamman. Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. Cunntncuam. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. All out of breath, Mr. Chairman. I will defer for a 
while. 

The Cuairrman,. Allright. That is good. 

Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. Just one quick question. On that $56 million you have 
for Reserve programs for construction; does that also include the Na- 
tional Guard ? 

Secretary Brucker. I think that is all Reserve construction, is it 
not? Let him tell the story, then. General Traub, I will call on him 
to give the information. 

General Travus. The “military construction, Reserve forces,” in- 
cludes the construction for both the Reserve and National Guard; that 
is correct. 

Mr. Bares. We were asked the question yesterday, General, at a 
meeting of the Massachusetts delegation, concerning certain construe- 
tion for armories in Massachusetts. Certain funds were available, but 
not released. Is this the fund that money will come from ? 

General Travus. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bares. The money is tied up. Do we understand from. your 
statement this morning that this money is now committed and will be 
released ? 

General Travus. No, I don’t mean to imply that at all. I mean to 
imply that this amount of money would be the estimated amount in 
the account unobligated, but committed to approved projects. 

Mr. Bates. Well, that is it. 

General Travs, Asof June 30, 1958. 

Mr. Bares. Well, it is committed for approved projects. 

(General Traub nods. ) 

Mr. Bares. Then these projects that have been approved will get 
the money for them ? 

General Travus. That is correct. 

Mr. Bates. So in essence the question that was asked relative to these 
particular armories that have been approved 

General Travus. That is correct. 

Mr. Bates. That they can expect the funds for those particular 
armories, if they have them approved. 

General Travs. Within the limits of the funding; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hess? 

Mr. Hess. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Dorie. General, are the European divisions that you mentioned 
as consisting of 11,000-plus in men 

Secretarv Brucker. 11,400. 

General Lemnirzer. No; Europe—— 

Mr. Dortx. May I finish my question ? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. I take it from your observations to previous questioners 
that they are not now equipped to meet their real purpose in case of an 
all-out attack from the East; is that correct. 

General Lemnirzer. No, I didn’t intend to give that impression. 
Mr. Van Zandt’s question was general, as I understood it, and refer red 
across the board to the entire Army. I would say our divisions in 
Europe are the most completely equipped of any, except the two in 
Korea. All of our new equipment as fast as it is produced, goes into 
the five divisions in Europe and into the divisions in Korea, the latter 
since the relaxation of paragraph 13(d) in the armistice agreement. 

Mr. Dorie. Then may I reshape my question. Are these divisions 
in Europe presently equipped as much as you wish they were at this 
time to meet their mission ? 

General Lemnirzer. No, I wouldn’t say so. We would, for ex- 
ample, like to have the Little John, our newer and more versatile com- 
munications throughout the division, and certain newer types of 
weapons that we have coming along, such as the Dart antitank missile, 














Mr. Doyue. All right. Then let me ask you this question. Then 
the fact is that these European divisions are not presently equipped 
the way they ought to be, in your judgment, to meet their mission; 
is that correct ? 
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General Lemnrrzer. Well, it is a question of interpretation of 
“ought to be.” We would certainly like to have them equipped with 
the things that are on the drawing board or are in the process of 
development right now. 

Mr. Dorie. You would like to have them equipped thus because 
you feel they ought to be equipped with that equipment, is that cor- 
rect, to meet their mission ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, we would like to have them so equipped. 

Mr. Doytr. All right. Now has it been lack of money to the De- 
partment of Army which has prevented you from being presently 
equipped the way you would like to have them, to meet their mission ? 

General Lemntrzer. I think it is both time and money. Sometimes 
you can buy time. Weare attempting to buy it in the case of the Little 
John. And also our production and procurement or modernization 
funds are limited. 

Mr. Dorie. How many millions of dollars would it have taken a 
year ago or 2 years ago, whenever you should have it, to have these 
European divisions equipped the way you would like to have them as 
of today? 

General Lemntirzer. Well, I couldn’t give you an offhand answer on 
that one, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. Approximately. $100 million? 

General Lemnirzer. I am unable to put in terms of millions of 
dollars that might if applied a year ago would have produced the 
equipment we need, because in some cases it is a question of the time 
required to get into production on the types of equipment we are 
talking about. I don’t think any guess on my part in response to 
your question would be worth a great deal. 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you. One more question, Mr. Chairman. Is 
the reason you would like to have the European divisions with the 
equipment you do not have for them as of this date because you 
feel that in the event of an attack from the East they should have 
this equipment at present? Do you know? 

General Lemnitrzer. Certainly we would like to have our divisions 
that are right on the frontline equipped with the very latest types of 
equipment that are either in research, development, or currently in 
re yetion, 

Mr. Doyie. Have you plenty of money now in your budget to be 
dead sure that they will be thus equipped as promptly as they can get 
out of the factories? 

General Lemnirzer. I would say the answer to that question is “No.” 
But it is “No” to a degree, because new equipment is constantly flow- 
ing to those divisions. The new personnel carrier is the best example 
I know—the M-59. 

Mr. Dorie. Of course, General, I am nota military man. I am not 
technically equipped, with the technical knowledge. But when you 
answer my question to any extent “No,” it worries me, to feel that the 
European divisions are lacking of equipment that you feel is necessary. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, I wouldn’t want to give the impression, 
sir, that those divisions are not ready to fight. I think that would be 
incorrect. But as in all organizations—I don’t care whether it is 
on. land, sea, or in the air—you never have the optimum equipment 
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that you have either coming out of production or coming through your 
research and development. 

Mr. Doyte. I realize that, General, but at the same time I don’t 
know of any place in the world where divisions ought to be more 
nearly perfectly equipped than over there, regardless of cost. 

General Lemnirzer. | would agree with that. 

Mr. Doytz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

General Devereux ? 

Mr. Devereux. General, has any consideration been given to the use 
of ion aircraft in case of a move, and does that increase the poten- 
tia 

General Lemnirzer. My understanding is that MATS hasa plan for 
the use of the civil reserve airfleet. We refer to it as CRAF—that is 
C-R-A-F, civil reserve air fleet. There is such a plan under CRAF 
to use considerable segments of the available civilian airline resources. 

The problem, of course, General Devereux, is the time factor re- 
quired to bring them into active service, and organize them for the 
type of airlift operations to which you are referring. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, with respect to the Seventh Army Headquar- 
ters, is it not true that General Clark is presently streamlining his 
headquarters and will streamline the division headquarters and so on, 
and it is not a question of doing away with the Seventh Army Head- 
quarters as such ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, General Clark and his predecessor have 
cut down and streamlined that headquarters on several occasions dur- 
ing the past decade, or at least during the past 5 years, to my personal 
knowledge. 

What I am talking about is that there are proposals to consolidate 
several of the tactical headquarters into a single headquarters. Past 
studies have been made to determine the feasibility of such consoli- 
dations. Past studies have indicated that it is not feasible to con- 
solidate further. We are, however, presently making just that kind 
of a study again. The real problem is not so much to determine the 
organization to meet peacetime requirements, as it is to establish the 
organization that will meet the test of war. 

Mr. Deverevx. Now, in connection with the 12th Air Force, I 
was given the impression that the reason they are cutting out a lot 
of housekeeping functions of the Air Force is because they have been 
established now more or less in Europe on a firm basis, but the Tacti- 
cal Command of the 12th Air Force will not pass away from the 
12th Air Force to Air Force Europe, is that right ? 

General Lemnitzer. I don’t know the details of that reorganiza- 
tion, but I do know that the Seventh Army is observing with great 
interest as to just how the arrangements that Mr. Gavin was refer- 
ring to for providing tactical air support are going to be handled by 
the consolidated headquarters. I am sure they are keeping in very 
close touch with it. 

Mr. Deverevx. Is the consolidation going to be that the Air Force 
of the Headquarters Europe will absorb the Tactical Air Command 
of the 12th Army—I mean the 12th Air Force ? 

General Lemntrzer. Well, as I understand the reorganization, it 
is a merger of that headquarters with the 12th Air Force. Just what 
is going to be retained and what is going to be cut out, I don’t know. 
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Mr. Devereavx. Now if I may go back to the question of this 
reduction, that I asked the other day. The planned reduction of the 
National Guard and the planned reduction of the Reserve. As I 
understand it, the National Guard will have to discharge live bodies 
whereas the Reserves under the present program, will simply be cut- 
ting out spaces ? 

General Lemnrirzer. Do you think you should answer that ? 

Secretary Brucker. I would like to ask you, Congressman, if I 
may, if I may have the Assistant Secretary of the Army, Hugh 
Milton, come up here and sit down and discuss this because he is 
in charge—— 

The Cuarrman. Hold up your hand. The evidence you shall give 
the Armed Services Committee shall be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Secretary Minton. I do, so help me God. 

Mr. Devereux. Did you get my question 

Secretary Mirron. I believe, Mr. Congressman, I did. 

Your question went to whether if there is a cutback in the strength 
of the National Guard—and I think the figures are no longer secret. 
It is 360,000. You asked on that basis if there would be a discharge 
of people currently within the National Guard, I believe that is the 
substance of your question. 

Mr. Devereux. That is part of it. 

Secretary Miuron. I have heard that question raised several times 
and I just don’t see how it would possibly eventuate. 

The National Guard will have—we know their enlistments are over 
a 3-year period. Therefore, they lose each year just about a third of 
their current strength. Their projected losses for this year would 
be 164,000. For next year, they are to be in the magnitude of 146,000. 

Now there will be a part of that 146,000 who will immediately re- 
enlist, somewhere in the magnitude, I should say, of maybe 50,000. 
The rest of that difference, betwen 146,000 and whatever that figure 
happens to be, has to be made up out of new recruits. 

I just don’t—the 360,000 is an end strength. ‘So they would come 
down from the 400,000 to the 360,000. And I don’t see how you could 
conceivably have to go out and discharge people currently on board. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, how about spaces for these 6-month trainees 
coming into the guard? There will not be any spaces for them, to a 
limited extent, of course. 

Secretary Miron. Yes, sir, there will be. We have never thought 
in terms of elimination of the 6-month trainee from either one of the 
two Reserve components. 

Now it is per se evident that if we lower the strength, the number 
who come in will possibly go down. 

But I must point out that into this picture there goes the 2-year 
obligor, of which you are so familiar, and we can get and compel— 
vou have written into the law the element of compulsion, to put that 
2-year obligor into 1 of the Reserve components. But he has to 
choose to go into the National Guard. We can force him into the 
USAR. 

Therefore, as I see the growth of the National Guard and the USAR, 
as we march down the years, more and more the 2-year obligor will 
go into the USAR and more and more of the 6-month trainee will be 
going into the National Guard. 
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Mr. Devereux. All right. Now what is the picture so far as the 
Reserves are concerned? They are not nearly up to the contemplated 
strength, are they ¢ 

Secretary Mizron. They are not up to the contemplated year-end 
strength, but they are just about up to what was planned for this par- 

ticular moment. 

Mr. Devereux. Well 

Secretary Miron. May I expand on that just a moment, sir? 

(Mr. Devereux nods. ) 

Secretary Miuron. You see, into the USAR after—or into the Re- 
serve components after August 5, 1957, we by reason of the RFA Act 
of 1955 has the element of compulsion on the 2-year obligor. The 
first obligor went into the USAR on or about November 9. So our 
experience is rather limited. But we have a large number of those 
people who are coming into the USAR between now and the end of 
the year which ought to bring it right up to the 300,000. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, as of now with this new directive, I believe 
that is about to go out, you will be simply cutting spaces in the Re- 
serves and not actual reduction so far as their strength is concerned 
today ? 

Baettsiey Mirton. In a paid status, that is correct. You are say- 
ing that from 270,000 vis-a-vis the approximately 250,000, you are 
cutting out 20,000 spaces. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, I don’t know whether you can speak to this 
or not, but when we had this arrangement and the National Guard 
became quite excited about their future role, the President assured 
the National Guard that he would not materially reduce or do away 
with the National Guard. Can you speak to that, and whether or not 
you think the reduction from 430,000 to 360,000 is not a real reduction 
in the National Guard ? 

Secretary Mruron. I don’t know whether I got that last phraseology, 
“is not a real reduction.” It isa real reduction. It is from 400,000 te 
360,000. So it is a real reduction of 40,000 spaces. 

Mr. Devereux. I might say that is one of the things that is very 
disturbing to the National Guard, because they had that commitment 
some time ago. And they have suffered now a reduction down to 
400,000 and this contemplated reduction takes them down to 360,000, 
which I am sure everybody will say is a real reduction, a material 
reduction. 

Secretary Mrmton. May I clarify my last statement in this respect ? 
When I say a reduction from 400,000 to 360,000, I am saying a reduc- 
tion in spaces. I am not saying the elimination of people currently in 
the guard which we discussed a few minutes ago. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

Secretary Miutron. The two go together. 

The Cuarmman, Thank you very much, Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mriuer. Mr. Secretary Milton, I want to be sure that I got you 
right, now. Has there been any limitation on the enlistment in the 
National Guard up to its authorized strength ? 

Secretary Mirton. Any limitation 

Mr. Mrtzer. Limitation ? 

Secretary Mizton. Not to the best of my knowledge, sir. 
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Mr. Miruer. In other words, then, how are we going to take care 
of this difference of from 400,000 to 360,000? Isn’t that a limitation on 
enlistments below the authorized strength of the guard ? 

Secretary Mitton. Mr. Congressman, as I understood your first 
question, I gathered that you were asking me if anybody had been 
denied enlistments up to the ceilings that had been imposed, which 
currently is 400,000 as the year-end strength of the National Guard. 

If it is reduced to 360,000, no enlistments will be denied up to the 
strength of 360,000. Am I responsive to your question, sir? 

Mr. Miter. Well, you are responsive to the question inasmuch as 
there has been a reduction, a very definite reduction, in the National 
Guard. The present authorized strength as we understood it was 
400,000. 

Secretary Miuron. That is correct, sir. That is what it is for the 
end of this year. 

Mr. Miter. The end of this year. So that someone has then cut 
the strength of the National Guard, which means that enlistments are 
going to be denied within the National Guard to meet that year-end 
strength of 360,000; is that correct ? 

Secretary Miron. There will be 40,000 less opportunities to get 
into the National Guard, under 360,000. 

Mr. Miter. There will be 40,000 people who could go into the 
National Guard that will be denied the right of enlistment in the 
National Guard; isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Miuron. I would think so. I think your statement is 
correct. 

Mr. Miuier. Well, Mr. Secretary, is it correct—not as we are think- 
ing about it, but isn’t that a true statement—that there will be 40,000 
who are authorized by the National Guard who will be denied enlist- 
ment in the National Guard ? 

Secretary Mruron. Well, I think the National Guard has been so 
successful in having people wanting to get in, I think you are correct. 

Mr. Miiuer. That isn’t responsive to my question. 

Secretary Mixron. I think you are correct. 

Mr. Mitier. What? Isit Yes or No? 

Secretary Miuron. I think you are correct. 

Mr. Mitter. Iam correct. That is all. 

Now, General Lemnitzer, I would like just to ask you this. In 
this last quarter or last half of the current fiscal year, 1957, is there 
sufficient gasoline allocated to the divisions in Europe to allow them 
to fully train their forces and keep their forces in training? 

General Lemnirzer. Gasoline money is not made available as such. 
It comes out of the operation and maintenance account. General 
Clark of the Seventh Army was authorized a certain amount of oper- 
ational and maintenance funds. How he uses it for gasoline and for 
other purposes is up to him. He did not get all of the operation 
and maintenance funds that he requested. Although I don’t know 
personally how he used them, I think it is reasonable to expect that 

some of the reduction in the employment of operation and mainte- 
nance funds came out of funds that could have been used for gasoline. 

Mr. Miirr. General, can you find out and tell us very definitely 
and the committee? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, I can. 
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Mr. Murr. Whether or not there was sufficient gasoline to allow 
a full program of training? Because when I was in Europe I was 
told that there was not. 

General Lrmnirzer. I will get that information for you. 

Mr. Mitier. I want that firmed up. 

Now, this operation and maintenance fund thing is very fine. It 
is all-embracive. You can stick a lot of sins of omission and commis- 
sion into that operation and maintenance fund. But I think we admit 
that if these troops are going to be kept to the battle readiness that 
you want, as a soldier, you ‘would have to have sufficient operation 
and maintenance funds to assure the proper amount of gasoline for 
their training; is that right? 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. Will the gentleman yield at that point—— 

General Lemnirzer. And I will get the information for you, 
Mr. Miller. 


Mr. Miiier. I would be happy to yield. 
Mr. Devereux. I got the very definite impression, General, and 


maybe you can speak to this, that it was not a question primarily of 
the overall amount of money that the Seventh Army received, but it 
was a question of allotment of money so that they could properly 
plan their future employment of the troops trainingwise. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Knowing how much money they would have sufti- 
ciently far ahead of time. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

[ will attempt to get from the commander, himself, the answer to 
Mr. Miller’s question. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wiuson. I just had one question on that subject. I was won- 
dering if there was any actual rationing of gasoline because of the 
shortness of supply in the past 2 or 3 years? 

General Lemnirzer. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Wirson. That is all the questions I have. . 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennert. Like yourself, I don’t wish to choose between the Re- 
serves, General, and the National Guard. I think they are both im- 

ortant. But I have heard it said recently that the cuts which the 

Yational Guard is contemplating because of Army requirements are 
cuts in actually filled billets as distinguished from authorized slots 
that people may fill, as contrasted w ith the cuts which the Reserves 
are receiving which are, as I have been told, cuts in authorized fulfill- 
ment, which are not ac tually filled. So if this is carried out, there will 
be an actual reduction in the number of people who are serving in this 
Reserve status. Is this true? 

Secretary Brucker. I would like to have Secretary Milton take 
that, if you will, Congressman Bennett. 

I believe he can probably state it better than I can. 

Secretary Mirron. I gather your question, Congressman Bennett, is 
almost identical with that of Congressman Devereux, as to whether we 
are going to actually release people out of the National Guard in com- 
ing down to the 260, 000, and the answer to that is “No.” I cannot con- 
ceive how that could possibly eventuate. 
















Then we go back to the other question which I was asked just a few 
minutes ago: May you not deny people enlistment who want to enlist 
in the National Guard by reason of the reduction in ceiling, and in all 
honesty I have to answer “Yes” to that. 

Mr. Bennett. Then are you telling me, General, that the cut which 
is contemplated in the National Guard will not reduce the size of the 
National Guard below what it now is in actually filled billets? 

Secretary Minron. No, no, no, I didn’t mean that at all. 

mess Bennett. In other words, it will actually reduce the National 
Guard ¢ 

Secretary Minron. Oh, yes, it will reduce by 10 percent of the num- 
ber of drill spaces authorized within the troop structure. 

Mr. Bennert. These are places that are actually filled at the present 
time by people? 

Secretary Minton. Well, that is right, because the strength of the 
National Guard is 404,000 as of this moment. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is what I thought. 

Now is this comparable to what is happening with the Reserves? 
Isn’t the cut in the Reserves of places where the Reserves actually 
have people in those slots? 

Mr. Krrout. No. 

Secretary Mitton. The answer at this moment to that is “No,” Con- 
gressman Bennett. But on the other hand, the USAR did reduce the 
number of paid spaces at the beginning of the year in order to take 
care of these 2-year obligors who would start coming in in some quan- 
tity after the first of the year. 

Mr. Bennett. Now one other question I would like to ask, and this 
stems from the statement which was made earlier in these hearings 
to the effect that our Reserve forces as distinguished from the National 
Guard Reserve forces run the gamut from infantry soldiers to pris- 
oners of war personnel and persons of that type. And the hearing 
closed at that point with the sort of feeling that all of these branches 
are well taken care of. 

But I have constantly heard the criticism of the type of personnel 
in the Reserve, that too few of them are in billets which will actually 
do fighting in the ordinary sense, that just a portion of troops in a 
particular category is way out of balance. 

I have been told that prisoner of war activity, military government 
personnel and classifications of this type have a tendency to be in the 
preponderance, and that there are large States in the United States, 
or large population, large Reserve population, which don’t have a sin- 
gle infantry billet filled. This is disturbing to me and I am sure it is 
to you as a former infantryman yourself. 

Secretary Miron. I can well understand your impression. But in 
order to get the proper perspective of your civilian components you 
have to think of the Army as a whole. Neither one of the compo- 
nents—the active Army, the National Guard, or the USAR—stands 
alone. They are an integrated whole. 

At this particular moment we have X number—and I use X because 
of the classification of the number—of company-size units in the 
USAR and the National Guard that are necessary to round out the 
active establishment. 

Mr. Bennetr. The—— 
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Secretary Minton. May I continue 

Mr. Bennett. The Reserve program then of the National Guard and 
the USAR when tied together, are a well-rounded, well-proportioned 
Reserve force, as distinguished from what I have heard it to be, and 
that is a very ’ disproportionately—a great disproportion as far as in- 
fantry soldiers are concerned ¢ 

Secretary Mitton. Except I would bring in the active Army—as the 
whole three together create an integrated whole. In the Reserve, the 
USAR, you have combat and service support elements, whereas in the 
National Guard you have primarily combat elements. So I can well 
see that one might say that you have less of the combat people in the 
USAR than you do in the National Guard. 

Mr. Bennett. This matter is under constant scrutiny, I assume. 

Secretary Mirvon. We watch it constantly ; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Cunningham passed and he just stated he had a question he 
wanted to ask. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Milton, it seems 
to me that your two different answers that you have given to the gentle- 
man from Florida are really a distinction without a difference, that 
fundamentally the end result is going to be a reduction of the National 
Guard to 360,000, isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Mion. That is right. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Why didn’t you just say so in the first place ? 

Secretary Miron. I thought I did, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lankford. You pass, Mr. Lankford? 

Mr. Lanxkrorp. Yes, sir, I pass. 

The Cnarrman. Mr. Durham 

Mr. Durnam. I thought he was through. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I yield to Mr. Durham. 

The Cuarrman, No, you take your time. I will recognize Mr. Dur- 
ham later. Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Hupptxeston. A question to Secretary Milton, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Secretary Milton, in regard to the anticipated reduction in the 
strength of the National Guard, as you know, the National Guard has 
been ‘conducting a very ambitious’ program for the construction of 
armories in many of the smaller cities and towns throughout the 
country. 

Will this reduction in the National Guard in your opinion result in 
the closing of any of those armories that have been built at substantial 
expense by the American taxpayers? 

Secretary Mitton. In my considered opinion, the answer to that is 
“No, sir.” 

Mr. Huppteston. In other words, you are going to reduce the num- 
ber of National Guard units, but you will still have all of the armories 
occupied and used ? 

Secretary Miron. No, sir; I did not imply that there would be any 
reduction in the number of units. I was talking of individual spaces, 
sir. 

Mr. Huppteston. There will be a reduction within each unit of 
the number of personnel ? 
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Secretary Miiton. The manning level as we call it, would be the 
thing that would adjust to the figure. 
Mr. Huppieston. Now, what will an average size company unit— 
how much reduction will an average size company unit take in connec- 
tion with this.total reduction? Will it be across the board 10 percent, 
or just how will that be worked out ? 
ecretary Minton. Well, on the figures given to Congressman Van 
Zandt here, it was apparent that the reduction to the pentomic division 
with respect to the triangular division, was just about 10 percent. That 
is the pentomie infantry division. 

Therefore, I think you could pretty well assume—of course, that is 
a broad generality, I realize. 

Mr. Huppieston. Now, we have your assurance that these armories 
that have been constructed and have been used over the past few 
years by the National Guard will continue in use and continue in oper- 
ation and continue to fill a function in our defense picture ? 

Secretary Mitton. In my considered opinion, the answer to that is 
definitely “Yes,” sir. 

Mr. Huppieston. There have been no surplus armories built that 
will have to be vacated ? 

Secretary Minton. No, sir. 

Mr. Huppteston. Now, just one question for Mr. Secretary Brucker. 
At the beginning of fiscal year 1958, the Regular Army was composed 
of 18 divisions, I believe—and I would appreciate your correcting 
me if I am wrong in this. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Hupptestron. And then, beginning with fiscal year 1959, it will 
have been reduced to 15 divisions? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Hupptxstron. And then, under an order that was issued a short 
time ago, during fiscal 1959 a further reduction of 1 division will be 
made, so that at the end of fiscal year 1959, the Army will consist of 
14 divisions; is that correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Huppieston. Now, when was that order issued by the Secretary 
of Defense to require a reduction in the Army from 15 to 14 divisions? 

Secretary Brucker. The Secretary of Defense doesn’t issue the 
order, but he does, with regard to the end strength, and that is tanta- 
mount to the issuing of the order, itself. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Yes, sir; I understand that. 

Secretary Brucker. And that became visible at the time when we 
were given the end-strength figure. And I think the date is Septem- 
ber 28, if I mistake not. That figure was going to be the 28th of Sep- 
tember 1957. But that figure at that time was 850,000, 

Then we started all over again, I mean as far as the Army in its 
conversations with the Department of Defense, and made certain 
urgings for a different end strength than 850,000. The former Secre- 
tary of Defense then left the Office and the new Secretary of Defense 
came in, And that was somewhat debated during the month of Octo- 
ber of 1957. 

The new Secretary of Defense finally gave me the green light on 
20,000 more, making it 870,000—that is, Secretary McElroy—on or 
about November 20, as near as I can give it to you as to date, Novem- 
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ber 22, I am told. That is the method by which that figure was ar- 
rived at, at 870,000. 

Mr. Huvpuesron. Now, that 870,000 figure still will require a re- 
duction during fiscal year 1959 of 1 division ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. That is what happened. It requires 
the reduction of one division. 

Mr. Huppteston. That extra 20,000 men will be used in other areas 
besides in the divisional organization. 

Secretary Brucker. We propose to use that 20,000, of course, in 
our overseas forces, principally. That means that the extra 20,000 
above the 850,000 that was the guideline for the 1959 nonge was 
granted as of November 22, that we are going to use it for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Huppieston. Now, has this matter been dropped as far as the 
Department of the Army is concerned, or is the Army still making 
representations to the Department of Defense in an effort to have this 
cut for fiscal 1959 restored to the 900,000 figure ? 

Secretary Brucker. On November 22, when the order was given to 
us, it was stated that it was final—at 870,000. The Department of 
the Army continued conversations with the new Secretary of De- 
fense, who was completely new to office and knew very little about 
the background of what had occurred and about the reductions that 
had previously occurred. As a matter of fact, it was by his per- 
sonal decision and effort that we got the 20,000. 

We continued the matter with respect to the 30,000 that was being 
sliced off from the 900,000, to which we had been brought, but were 
unsuccessful with it. 

Mr. Huppixston. Are you continuing discussions along that line, 
or am you abandoning any hope of obtaining a restoration of that 
cut 

Secretary Brucker. Well, we always have hope. But I can say to 

ou that the decision told to us was that it was final for fiscal 1959. 
We have even had conversations after that, but I have been retold. 
So, I am quite sure that, as it stands at the moment, as far as the 
Department of the Army is concerned—and that relates to General 
Taylor, General Lemnitzer, General Milton, and myself, and what- 
ever we have said and done—that there is no yielding on that point, 
as far as the Department of Defense is concerned. That is final. 
So, we have, perforce, accepted, as a military decision, the decision 
of the Secretary of Defense, and that :s it. 

Mr. Huppteston. Yes,sir. No further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, In that connection, may I 
say this? Members, I apologize for trespassing, because this is a 
question that I am glad was brought up. I was anxious for somebody 
to bring it up. I think that is where Congress should step in. 

I hope this committee will develop it, as to your attest for 
900,000, and to ascertain what your military missions are. 

Now, I know, and you know, your military missions have not been 
reduced on account of the reduction down to 870,000 men. You have 
the same military missions assigned to you and the same defense as- 
signed to you in fiscal 1959 that you had in fiscal 1957, when you had 
nine-hundred-and-some-odd-thousand men. 
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I think that Congress should—at least this committee should take 
positive position, when we get all of the facts as to your military re- 
quirements, and we should take the fight to the floor of the House. 

I want to say to every member of this committee that, as far as one 
member is concerned, 1 propose to get the facts myself, and appear 
before the Appropriations Committee. 

Of course, Mr. Secretary, You can’t fight now. You made your 
fight in the Department. The Department has said “no” to you, 

But it hasn’t said no to Congress. It is Congress’ responsibility, 
when we get the information, to determine the strength and size of 
the Armed Forces. 

That is one of the troubles that the Army is up against today. It 
just doesn’t have a positive, stable force concept for the years in the 
past, and the years in the future. It fluctuated and it has been hurting 
the military department more than anything else that has been done 
to it. 

Thank you for yielding. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrman. All right, go ahead, Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. My point is this, Mr. Secretary, and I am looking for 
information, Does it hold in the military today, could we say, that 
with changing concepts and approach to warfare, that possibly one 
man does more today, as in industry and agriculture and everything 
else—that we accomplish more today in the military with one man 
than we formerly did? 

I mean, could you say that is true ? 

In other words, there is not the great requirement for the numbers 
of men? 

I am just asking the question. 

Secretary Brucker. I think the principle that you have enunciated 
is true up to a point, but it certainly isn’t true to substitute for warm 
bodies in the defense of the country. 

Mr. Arenps. Okay. 

Secretary Brucker. I really feel I have to answer that question, no, 
that we need the end strength. 

The Cuatrrman. Now, Mr. Reece, any questions ? 

Weare going to come around in a minute. 

We have a few minutes. 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, you and Mr. Arends have pretty well 
covered the question Thad in mind. 

Except, Mr. Secretary, in assuming that your war plans are the 
same now as they were on July 1, 1957, and the number of divisions 
have been and are to be reduced from 18 to 14, who determines whether 
that number of men or divisions enables the Department of the Army 
to fulfill its plans or mission ? 

Secretary Brucker. I think the Secretary of Defense is in charge, 
in over all control of the entire Defense Establishment. He is the 
Secretary of Defense. He has supreme power over the entire mili- 
tary system of departments—Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Force, 
and of the Office of Secretary of Defense. 

And under the law the decision is his, regardless of the fact that 
he is a civilian—I appreciate that. He has the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as his military advisers, and they draw up not only strategic and long- 
range capability plans but mid-range and short-range plans, and 
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they have the militnry advice upon which he is able to act and upon 
which he is able to draw. 

Now, when it comes to the recommendation with regard to the 
services, the Secretary assumes the responsibility, and I have it, and 
I do not shirk it, to make recommendations to the Secretary of De- 
fense with reference to what I think the Army should have by way of 
men, materiel, and money. It is my duty to get my advice militarily 
from the Chief of Staff and the Vice Chief of Staff and the Military 
Staff, and also from my assistants in the civilian branch, and merge 
that into one common decision, and that is my responsibility to do. | 

Now, when I get these affairs, what I have to do is take into con- 
sideration the commitments which the ground forces have as con- 
trasted with the Air or the Navy. 

And I have to get the best advice I can from everybody in the staff, 
and from the secretariat level, and make that recommendation and 
either add or subtract to that which they give in money or men, and 
go to the Secretary of Defense and present it. 

And whether I am a good presenter or a poor presenter, I have to 
present it. It is my duty and I have to take the responsibility to do it. 

When I get through with that, the Secretary of Defense is the one 
to decide it. 

Now, he has a greater problem than I. I want to give this new 
Secretary of Defense all the due that is his coming. He is new to 
the job, and he is doing a tremendously good job, in our opinion, over 
in the Pentagon. 

But nobody can contemplate all of this business, and particularly 
in the field where some people are most ready in the period of 30 or 
60 days, in which time this chance was given in this budget. 

And I say to you that the advice was given to the Secretary of De- 
fense, and he had the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with regard 
to the balanced operation. It was pointed out to us that he had the 
decision based upon the overall, that he had heard all we said about it, 
but he had to consider the strength of the Air Force and the Strategic 
Air Command, with its call for greater strength in that field, he had 
to consider the missiles that were necessary and the cost of that as 
compared to the manpower that we presented on that. He had to 
consider the submarine program, the Polaris, and all the rest, and 
on balance, he felt that the strength of the defense was in the way in 
which he finally allotted it. 

Mr. Reece. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Now, right in that. connection, I would like for you and Secretary 
Milton and the Deputy Chief of Staff to send to this committee the 
briefs of facts and figures that you gave to the Secretary of Defense. 

Now, I would like for the record to show now what was the physical 
1959 strength that you recommended? 900,000 or 920,000. 

Secretary Brucker. Now, as to the end strength, I recommended 
925,000. 

The CuatrMan. All right. 

Secretary Brucker. That was the military. 

The Crarmman. I want you to send to this committee. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. Because I have a subcommittee later on that is 
going into this to examine the soundness of your position and that of 
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the Deputy Chief of Staff to justify you asking for 925,000 or what- 
ever number it was. 

Now, you send all that information up here and we will save an im- 
mense amount of time, instead of asking questions. 

Because we will have your brief. 

You put it in the form of a brief. 

You had a hearing on it. And you laid it out, why you needed these 
men, what commitments you had, what money was involved. 

We will look it over, and see whether or not we find ourselves in 
accord with your commendation or in accord with the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense. 

Of course, we all recognize the Secretary of Defense must make an 
overall decision. 

It must not be parochial and just take into consideration one de- 
partment, He must take into consideration all three. But we want to 
see what your request was. Because from this hearing up to date, 
what worries me more than anything else is the failure of the Army 
to receive sufficient money to carry out its missions. 

Mr. Gavin. Will the gentleman yield right there for a question ? 

The Cuatrrman. No—— 

Mr. Gavin. Just at this point. 

The Cuarmman. All right, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Does the Comptroller of the Department of the Army 
(sic) have any hand in the preparation of your budget that you sub- 
mit to the Secretary of Defense ? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, the entire Army staff in the financial sec- 
tion gets into the budget preparations, Mr. Gavin, and they cost out 
the military recommendations as to divisions, regimental combat teams 
and missiles commands. 

They cost it out and it is presented to me finally, after it goes 
through the Chief of Staff—and the Chief of Staff has a very elab- 
orate hearing on it—and then finally after the bugs are out of it, or 
whatever you want to refer to, it is brought to me. 

Mr. Gavin. I meant to say the Comptroller of the Department of 
Defense. 

I am trying to find out who is doing the cutting. 

Secretary Brucker. The question, then, with regard to the Comp- 
troller: He certainly does get into the budget operation. That is his 
function in the Department of Defense. And he is in it right along. 
I mean it isn’t something that he gets into in September or July. It 
is a 24-hour—maybe a 12- or 8-hour, but it is a constant process in 
which he has his men sit in or come down to our departments, so 
that he is thoroughly conversant with the figures and the facts and 
knows all of these things that I am talking about here. 

Mr. Gavin. What I am trying to get at: is it the Comptroller of the 
Department of Defense that does the cutting or is it the Bureau of 
the Budget that does the cutting? Who does the cutting back on the 
Army? 

That is what I would like to know. 

I would like to pinpoint who is responsible for it. 

Secretary Brucker. I can say to you briefly this, that when these 
hearings occur and the Army gets a hearing, our staff are all there. 
and there is the Secretary of Defense and his deputy, Dr. Quarles, 
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and the Comptroller, Mr. McNeil, and they all confer with the Secre- 
tary of Defense, when we get through, or right there, and ask ques- 
tions. Then the three Secretaries finally get together and sit down 
with the Joint Chiefs and with the Secretary of Defense. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gupser. I would like to ask General Traub a question. 

The Cuarmman. Let us have order, members. 

Mr. Gursrr. This is a followup question to the one asked by Mr. 
Bates of Massachusetts. 

The Cuarrman. One minute. 

Mr. Gupser. Last year Congress appropriated $32 million for ar- 
mory and nonarmory construction. It is my understanding that the 
Budget Bureau refused to release all of that except $10 million. 

Now, you indicated to Mr. Bates that all presently programmed 
projects would be built. Now, is that within the $10 million limita- 
tion, or within the $32 million ? 

General Travs. I would like to call General Abrams on this point. 
He has more knowledge of this specific program than I do. 

Secretary Brucker. All right. Come on over. 

The CuarrMan. Has this witness been sworn ? 

Mr. Smart. No, sir. 

General Asrams. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Give your name to the reporter, General. 

General Aprams. Brig. Gen. Creighton W. Abrams. 

The CHarmman. General Abrams, the evidence you are about to 
give the Armed Services Committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

General Anrams. I do. 

The Cuatrrman. Sit down, General. 

Go ahead, Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gurser. General Traub indicated to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that presently programed armories would be constructed out 
of presently available funds. Now, does that mean within the $10 mil- 
lion which the Budget Bureau has authorized to be released, or within 
the $32 million which was appropriated by Congress for fiscal 1958? 

General Aprams. To initiate construction, we have only the $10 mil- 
lion. The balance, though approved by the Congress and the money 
appropriated, still—they have been approved as projects—must have 
the funds apportioned by the Bureau of the Budget and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Secretary Brucker. In the reverse order, the Department of De- 
fense and the Bureau of the Budget. 

General Aprams. Right. 

Mr. Gurser. The next question I think probably General Traub may 
want to answer, although it is still connected somewhat with this. 
That is whether planned but not yet obligated programs are available 
for transfer to higher priority projects even though Congress appro- 
priates money for the planned projects? 

General Travus. The general answer to that is “Yes,” that we do re- 
program throughout the year. But generally within the general 
framework of the intent of Congress. 

Mr. Gurser. I yield briefly to Mr. Bates. 
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Mr. Bares. General, my inquiry a little while ago was on the $56 
million that you indicated was not available for other purposes, 

General Travs. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Because it had been earmarked and committed. My 
question was whether or not that money was to be released for armory 
purposes 4 

General Travus. Well, that money cannot go for any other purposes 
than for the “Construction, National Guard and rve forces.” 
However, it must be understood that when we talk about unobligated 
moneys we mean moneys that are carried over and not yet released by 
the Bureau of the Budget. There must be an apportionment process 
in order to permit obligation. 

Mr. Bates. Well, the only thing that I was interested in is whether 
or not they are going to get the money for the armories, and there was 
$56 million available. I assumed from what you said that this money 
would be released for approved projects to the limit of the money 
available. 

General Travus. Well, I may have misunderstood you in the term 
“approved projects.” I think perhaps General Abrams could enlighten 
you far better than I on the meaning of the term “approved projects.” 

Mr. Bares. Well 

General Travs. And particularly the further approval that must 
be obtained from the Bureau of the Budget and the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Bares. We have eight projects approved in Massachusetts for 
armories. Are we going to get the money for them, or are we not? 

General Travs. I don’t know about the specific projects. General 
Abrams-—— 

Mr. Bares. Send me a report on that, because I don’t want to take 
the time. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gusser. General, have you, in effect, said that you could not 
take money appropriated for armories and build, for example, a 
missile with it ! 

General Travus. That is correct, sir; we cannot do that without 
the approval of Congress. 

Mr. Gusser. Now, one quick question of the Secretary. I have 
been getting a flood of mail lately which indicates that we have not 
followed through or made d on our commitments for military 
aid to South Korea. I wonder if you could enlighten me as to how 
that flood of mail might have gotten started, and what the facts are? 

Secretary Brucker. You want to take that one? 
eons Lemnitzer is a pretty good authority on Korea, as you 

ow. 

General Lemntrzer. I can’t imagine how the flood of mail got 
started, Mr. Gubser. But it is a fact that there has been less military 
aid available for the Republic of Korea Army than we in the Far 
East had hoped for. In other words, our planned programs have not 
been carried out in their entirety. It is due to the fact that a smaller 
amount of money was appropriated for the military-aid program 
in 1956 and 1957. In the allocation of resources, the Republic of 
Korea Army got funds considerably below what was originally 
programed. 
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Mr: Gusser. One last quick one. Is there anything that you are 
rivileged to tell us about what is going on with respect to the Army 
a iter C program at Canaveral right now ? 
secretary Brucker. Nothing further, Congressman. 

Mr: Gusser. All right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kitchin, any questions? 

Mr. Krvcuin. Yes, sir. I would like to make a remark, Mr. Chair- 
man, if you will allow me. : 

The Cratrman. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Kirrcxrn. In line with the gentleman from Massachusetts and 
the gentleman from California, I understand, and have a letter to the 
effect, that it would take approximately $110 million, General Abrams, 
to fund the Army construction program for which there are matching 
funds now available—— 

Mr. Gusser. $111 million. 

Mr. Krrcntn. $111 million. And there is a plan that has now been 
submitted by the Department of the Army to the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Bureau of the Budget, whereby only $10 million, $7 
million of which would be for actual construction funds, of all of 
the various military or Army construction programs in the 48 States, 
which in my particular instance of North Carolina is concerned, it 
cut ours down where we have matching funds for 28 such armories— 
the original plan cut us down to 7 priorities, as submitted upon 
the request of the Department of the Army. Now, we are only al- 
lowed in the $7 million of construction funds only 1 armory in the 
State of North Carolina as new construction under the program. 

Now, my question is: Did the Bureau of the Budget narrow the 
original $47 million as authorized by Congress down to $10 million, 
or was that a recommendation by the Department of Army to re- 
duce the $47 million down to the $10 million ? 

General Asrams. The answer to that, sir, is that the effort of the 
Department of the Army is to obtain apportionment and approval 
from the Department of Defense and from the Bureau of the Budget 
for those projects approved by the Congress and for which money 
has been appropriated by the Congress. 

Mr. Krrentn. Well, I understand that in this new plan that has 
been submitted by the Department of the Army to the Department 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget—it has reduced the $47 
million authorized by the Congress down to $10 million, in your new 
plan as submitted. Is that true, or is that incorrect? 

General Axsrams. No, sir; I cannot answer that question. I do 
not have the facts. 

Mr. Kircurn. Well, for the benefit of the record, I have a letter to 
that effect from the Department of the Army, Mr. Chairman. My 

uestion is: If that happens to be true, what happens to the other 
37 million that has been approved by the Congress for this particu- 
lar purpose ? 

General Asrams. The Army continues its efforts to secure approval 
from the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget to 
meet all of the armory-construction projects approved by the Con- 
gress and for which the money has been appropriated by the Congress. 

Mr. Kircuti. .Well—— 
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General Aprams. This is the Army’ objective. From time to time, 
the Department of Defense imposes conditions under which these may 
be submitted: 

Mr. Kircutn. Well, if I might be allowed to interrupt and shorten 
my inquiry, sir. Am I led to believe that the Department of the 
Army is still plugging for the use of the total $47 million? 

General Asrams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Krrenin. And have you so recommended in the newest plan 
that you have submitted, for approval by the Secretary of Defense 
and the Bureau of the Budget, a construction program to embrace 
all of the $47 million that was approved ? 

General Aprams. I cannot answer that question accurately, because 
Iam not familiar with it. 

Mr. Kiroutn. Will you get the answer ? 

General Asrams, I will, sir. 

Mr. Krroutr. And, if the answer is what I think it is, that it is 
the recommendation of the Department of the Army for the $10 mil- 
lion, will you tell me what has happened to the balance of the $37 
million ¢ 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrenin. All right. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, I don’t want to pursue this matter further, 
but perhaps Congress can do for you what you have been unable to do 
for yourself. That is just a comment. 

The Charman. Allright. Now, thank you, gentlemen. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I want to say this. I want to sum it up in 
my way. I think the facts, when we finish this hearing, clearly war- 
rant and justify this committee making a most determined effort to see 
that your appropriations are more in line with that of your requests. 
I think that is one of the great troubles in the Army today, if there 
are any troubles, and that is the lack of money, and Congress has not, 
in my judgment, appropriated sufficient money to meet your mili- 
tary comitments. 

Now, the other thing that I am deeply concerned about: I think it 
is with reference to decisions. Decisions must be reached by the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Defense, and I think it is incumbent upon 
this committee to insist on it. 

Now it has been brought out here that you needed $136 million to 
expedite ---—- --—-— the production of the—wait 1 minute, Mr. 
Cunningham—Nike-Zeus. I think I do feel warranted, from the 
facts submitted to the committee, in saying that it is incumbent upon 
you to make an effort to see that time is saved. 

We all have something to do in this picture, and we must put our 
shoulder to the wheel and do it. For my part, I am going to make 
the best fight I know how to see that this strength is brought back 
to the strength that the military men feel is warranted to secure the 
defense of this country. 

Now, thank you, Iwant to excuse 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. Wait oneminute. Mr. Durham. 

Mr, Durnam. I will be brief, 
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_Mr. Secretary, you know we have at the present time up for con- 
sideration—will soon be before the Congress—closer cooperation with 
NATO allies on nuclear weapons, to build up their strength. 

I think they need it. 

We all, of course, are very much disturbed about the position of 
our allies, and you are, yourself. 

Do you have an opinion or would you express an opinion as to the 
matter of closer cooperation and use and design and everything else 
for the nuclear weapons? You will have to do this, is why t am asking 
the question. 

Secretary Brucker. Congressman, we have been studying that, but 
if you will pardon me, I don’t want to express an opinion, other than to 
say this: We are very much alert to the problem, We know there 
are a lot of angles to it. I don’t believe at the present time that I 
want to express an opinion on that. Unless you want to get some- 
thing later, in which case I would be glad to either confer or write 
you onit. But I would rather not at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman. 

I wonder, Mr. Secretary, if you do not find yourself somewhat in this 
position: that eventually, after the action taken by Congress, that is, 
after the appropriations, that you find in your lap a pie, and then that 
pie is going to have to be cut up to the best advantage, as seen by you 
or by any other representative of any other service, and so on and so 
forth—in sum total, what Congress has given you, that pie is going to 
be cut up somehow. 

The CuarrMan. As far as your service is concerned. 

Mr. Arenps. As far as your service is concerned. You try your best 
to present your picture, which I know you have been doing and for 
which you should be congratulated. 

Let me say—and I think it could well be said, in fairness, for the 
record here. 

Of course, hindsite is a wonderful thing. I didn’t happen to be here 
as far back as World War I. Our good chairman was. 

But in World War IT, many of us were here. In Korea, many of us 
were here. : 

Then because of the activities of the Congress of the United States— 
because, of course, we recognize the public mood awfully fast around 
here, on occasion—you know what happended to the military structure 
of this country. Because we permitted it to happen. And any time 
219 Members of this Congress—if the finger is pointed at anybody, it 
should be pointed at ourselves—in the long run, the Congress of the 
United States can say we are going to appropriate more money. In 
other words, your pie becomes bigger. I say time after time we did not 
see fit, after World War II, when we let that happen—after World 
War I and after World War IT, we did not see fit to increase these ap- 
propriations, and accordingly now, therefore, in my humble opinion, it 

becomes a responsibility of Congress as well as the military down there 
to just get ahead with our business. 

The Cramman. I think, of course, the gentleman’s point is well 
taken. It is a responsibility of Congress. The Constitution puts the 
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responsibility on Congress. And therefore to fortify my position, I am 
asking for the information. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Arenps. I think that is good. 

The Cuamman. That you submit it. And when I get that informa- 
tion and the committee studies it, then we can determine whether or not 
the facts warrant your request or whether the facts warrant the position 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, for the time being 

Mr. Wrnstrap. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Milton one short 
question, Secretary Milton ? 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Mr. Milton, come around here. 

Mr. Wriwnsreap. Mr. Secretary, the cutback in the reserve program 
and the cutback in the National Guard: Isn’t it going to take a con- 
siderable recruitment effort for the Reserves to keep their strength u 
to what you cut them back to and at the same time the National Guar 
will be forced to turn down some obligations or slow down or stop 
their recruitments to meet that quota, when these two cuts are made? 
We are talking about the cuts in the Reserve and we are cutting the 
National Guard. If I get the correct information in my section, the 
National Guard will have to refuse or turn down applications to meet 
that quota in the National Guard, and you will have to get active re- 
cruitment for the Reserve program in trying to meet and hold up 
what your program calls for, is that true, or is that not true? 

The Cuarrman. I may say I am trying to work the committee 
around as fast as I possibly can, to the point of the gentleman from 
Mississippi, to develop that one fact. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Members of the committee—— 

Mr. Secretary and you distinguished officers, on behalf of the Armed 
Services Committee, for the time being, we will permit you not to 
come back to the committee. We will let you go back to your depart- 
ment and do your work. We want to thank you for the testimony 
given. 

Secretary Minron. Thank you very much. 

The CuHarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Members of the Committee, wait one second now. 

Now, members of the committee, I offer this resolution. 

Now, this is highly important. 

Be it resolved by the Armed Services Committee, That the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee be authorized to appoint subcommittees to make in- 
quiry into certain phases of the Department of Defense in its investigation of 
the Department of Defense under the authority delegated to it by House Resolu- 
tion No. 67, and that the said subcommittees so named and set up shall have full 


authority of the full committee to conduct investigations assigned to it; be it 
further 

Resolwed, That subpenas can only be issued over the signature of the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee; that the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee shall have the authority to fix the jurisdiction of the subcommittees 
and to designate the number of members assigned to each subcommittee, and 
to name the majority members to serve on said subcommittee and that the rank- 
ing minority member is authorized to name the minority members to serve on 
said subcommittee; be it further 
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Resolved, That the chairman of the Armed Services Committee is authorized 
to assign the staff members; be it further 

Resolved, That the subcommittees shall make report to the Armed Services 
Committee with its recommendations. 

Now, I ask the committee to adopt this resolution, so we can break 
this hearing—after we finish with the Navy and after we finish with 
the Air Force—down into the groups that I have set out here, and 
the jurisdiction. 

Without objection, the resolution is agreed to. 

The Cuarman, Wait 1 minute, now. 

Everybody sit still, now, please. 

Mr. Durnam. How much money are you going to ask for? 

The Cuatrman. Here is what we propose to do. 

And all this is after consultation with Mr. Arends. 

I appoint a subcommittee of 7 men, 4 from the majority and 3 
from the minority members. Mr. Brooks is chairman and his jurisdic- 
tion is adequacy of strengths of Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps, and Reserve components (including National Guard), to meet 
assigned missions for the defense of the United States, and to comply 
with treaty obligations. Soundness of a stable-force concept for the 
foreseeable future. Analysis of the present combatant capabilities of 
armed services, including major combatant forces (airer att t, divisions, 
naval vessels, et cetera). The capability of our Armed Forces to wage 
nuclear, conventional, limited, and/or total war. 

Now that is the subcommittee. And Mr. Ducander is the staff mem- 
ber assigned to that. And I appoint on that committee Mr. Brooks, 
chairman, Mr. Winstead, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Green; and Mr. Arends ap- 
points Mr. Norblad, Mr. Osmers, and Mr. Gubser. 

That committee is known as the Brooks committee. 

Now the second committee is known as the Kilday committee. Its 
jurisdiction is the examination of National Security Act to ascertain 
if Department of Defense is properly organized; unification; sound- 
ness of Joint Chiefs of Staff system ; roles and missions of the services. 

I appoint on that committee Mr. Kilday, chairman, Mr. Lankford, 
Mr. Huddleston; and Mr. Arends appoints Mr. Gavin, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, and Mr. Devereux. Mr. Blandford is the staff member of that 
committee. 

The next committee is Mr. Durham’s committee, Subcommittee No. 
3. The status and progress of our missile program, including satel- 
lites, antimissile missiles, projects in outer space, and related matters. 

Mr. Smart is the staff member assigned to that. Mr. Durham’s 
committee is Mr. Durham, Mr. Price, and Mr. Miller, Mr. Van Zandt 
and Mr. Bray. 

No. 4. Mr. Rivers’ subcommittee. On Mr. Rivers’ subcommittee 
there are 3, majority members and 3 minority members. Now Mr. 
Rivers will deal with continental and overseas bases; adequacy of 
continental and overseas bases, including Military Air Transport 
Service; and contribution of allies to defense of free world. Mr. 
Kelleher is the staff member assigned to that committee. On Mr. 
Rivers’ subcommittee will be Mr. Rivers, chairman; Mr. Doyle, Mr. 
Byrne, Mr. Patterson, and Mr. Reece and a blank for the new minority 
member. 

Then the fifth committee is headed by Mr. Philbin, It will be 3 
and 38. Adequacy of budget for national defense; policy of withhold- 
ing national defense funds appropriated by the Congress. 
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On that committee—it is headed by Mr. Philbin, as chairman, Mr. 
Bennett, Mr. Morris, Mr. Bates, Mr. O’Konski and Mrs. St. George. 

And then the last committee that is being appointed this morning 
is Mr. Hébert’s committee, which will consist of 5 members,'3 and 2, 
and Mr. Courtney as staff member. The adequacy of military logistics 
Dever including procurement policies and actions of the National 

efense Establishment. Adequacy of strategic reserves, including 
stockpiles of strategic materials, tools, industrial reserves. The matter 
of interservice disputes and rivalries, including the effect of industry 
thereon. Scientists, technologists, engineers, and education, as they re- 
late to national defense, and methods of encouraging greater advances 
in scientific knowledge insofar as it relates to defense matters. .Classi- 
fication and dissemination of information. 

I appoint on that committee Mr. Hébert, chairman, Mr. Hardy, Mr. 
Kitchin, Mr. Hess, and Mr. Wilson. 

Now these other additional observations. Mr. Vinson and Mr. 
Arends are ex officio members of each subcommittee. All hearings will 
be held in executive session. No public release will be made until all 
classified matters have been stricken from the record to be made public. 

The subcommittee chairman will conduct hearings, prepare the 
agenda, and summon witnesses within the jurisdiction of the subject 
matter assigned to their committees. 

The chairman of the full committee will exercise the power of 
subpena. Any subject matter not specifically assigned to a subcom- 
mittee may subsequently be assigned to any subcommittee by the 
chairman of the full committee. 

Now members of the committee, this, I think, will enable this com- 
mittee to turn out a job to which every member of this committee 
can point with lasting pride. 

IT am hoping that just as soon as we can finish the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force, these chairmen will get together. We will have 
plenty of room for you. You can have 4, 5, or 6 committees meeting 
at one time, if we can get the clerical help to do it. And you can 
arrange your hearings. And I am asking the full committee not to 
interfere with you in any way, except on two matters. 

One, the bill that Mr. Brooks is now considering. We may have 
to interfere for a day or two with a hearing on that. And I am ask- 
ing Mr, Kilday to withhold his pay bill until this has been finished. 

IT am hoping these subcommittees can finish this work in at least 
30 days, or 35 days. But this will be the function of the committee 
from now on until this job is completed. 

Mr. Rivers. May I.ask the. chairman a question? Will the Sub- 
committee on Real Estate be in recess, too? 

The CuHatrmMan. Oh, that can meet all the time. 

Mr. Kripay. Mr, Chairman, there is a question on the pay bill. 

[ Aside. ] 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, these committees are not to. meet until 
after we have completed with the Air Force and the Navy? 

The Cuatrman. I think the way we are doing now is to let every- 
body get the information, and it is so needed that we will just. keep 
along until we finish it. And I would not meet, if I were the chair- 
man, until all this is finished. 

Mr. Rivers. You are not going to meet this afternoon, then? 
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The Cuatmrman. Members of the committee, wait one minute. I 
have one here for everybody. 

(Notices distributed to members of the committee. ) 
(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 













House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, January 31, 1958. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
committee, presiding. 

The CuatrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Now this is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, no doubt you and the other 
officials of the Navy Department have read in the paper where the 
Armed Services Committee is conducting an investigation of the De- 
penne. of Defense, under the authority vested in the committee by 

ouse Resolution No. 67. We have just finished our investigation of 
certain phases of the Army, and we have broken the full committee 
down into six subcommittees. They have subject matter and jurisdic- 
tion of things relating to the Navy as well as the other departments. 

But we want you and Admiral Burke and other witnesses to give 
to the committee information that we think is pertinent for considera- 
tion by the full committee. 

So, therefore, we are now ready to hear the Navy Department and 
to ask questions of you. Under the resolution, we have the power of 
administering the oath. 

So, therefore, I will ask you, Secretary Thomas G. Gates, and you, 
Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, to please stand and hold up your hand 
and take the oath. 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give the Armed 
Services Committee shall be the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Admiral Burxe. I do, sir. 

Secretary Gates. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Take your seats. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, without interruption, the Armed Services 
Committee will be glad to have you present any statement you desire 
to do so, and then when you have finished that the committee probably 
will have some questions to propound to you. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman, this is an important occasion for 
the Navy and for the country. AJl of us who bear responsibility are 
concerned about the military power of our country compared to the 
tremendous and growing power of the Communists. We come before 
the Congress and before this committee in particular to share our 
burden and win approval for the actions which we together believe are 
best for this country. We do this in good heart because we know the 
wisdom and comprehending experience of this committee will reach 
the right decisions in the interest of all our people. 

We speak for the Navy today, and I am proud to do so. But I 
want you to know that everything we say is said in the national] in- 
terest, not solely that of the Navy. The Navy has no ambitions to 
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do anything alone. We do not pretend to know all the answers, and 
I assure you we look for them openmindedly. 

II. Everyone feels the urgency of the times. Action is needed— 
especially in missiles, space, scientific development. But the action 
must be related to our national military needs. National policy re- 
quires : 

Power sufficient to make it unthinkable to any aggressor to risk all- 
out war. 

Power sufficient and of the right kind to deter limited military 
aggression—if necessary, sufficient to fight successfully any limited 
war. 

Power and prestige sufficient to support our foreign policy and 
the civilization of the free world throughout the Cees struggle, 
toward peace with justice. 

This is the background with which the Navy approaches its deci- 
sions about the advanced weapons and programs of the future. 

III. The country must be able to use the seas for two great pur- 

Ss: 

First, to link together all the free nations of the world, who are 
basically an oceanic alliance; and, 

Second, to use the high seas as bases for offensive operations, and 
as a vast maneuver area to defend ourselves and our allies. To do 
this, we must be able to control the seas and the shores around them, 
and we must be able to use seagoing bases of every character, espe- 
cially missile and air bases. 

Most of the things we want to do contribute to our national strength 
in all-out deterrence, limited war, or peaceful negotiation alike, be- 
cause sea-based forces are characteristically versatile and flexible. 
Let me give you an example: 

Many bases from which the Pacific war was once fought, today lies 
abandoned or dismantled. They are in the wrong place for today’s 
— But some of the carriers—the mobile bases—which fought 

orld War II, though old, still stand guard at the new frontiers, in 
the western Pacific and in the Mediterranean. They were built for 
pre-atomic war and they can still fight it—or deter it. But they have 
seen the H-bomb come, and their planes can deliver it. Supersonic 
aircraft have come and been absorbed into our carriers. Missiles of 
all types are being incorporated in the task-force ships. They stand 
ready today, and they will for years to come. 

These are some of the fruits of a flexible posture. The same pos- 
ture is inherent in our antisubmarine forces, and in our amphibious 
forces and Marines. They are not designed just for one kind of war, 
to be fought in one predetermined place. 

This flexible approach matches the reality of the Communist 
threat—a threat that is total, across the board. It is not solely a 
threat to shower hydrogen weapons on the United States some odd 
Sunday morning. 

Whatever of military power you look for in the Soviet armed 
forces, you find it without looking very hard. Powerful armies, with 
the most advanced equipment. rge air forces of modern jet air- 
craft. Large naval air forces. There are highly modern surface 
fleets. There is, of course, a very large submarine fleet. There is 
@ growing merchant marine. There is now even a fleet of oceano- 
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fae reseatch ships, busily surveying’ the ‘world’s oceans. The 
orces of other Communist countries are also growing, ‘on. land, in 
the air, and at sea. 

Tf the threat is total across the board, it is also total up and down. 
There is no scale of warfare, from the guerilla war and the local 
brushfire, of every size up to the all-out war, for which the Soviet 
bloc nations do not have formidable and growing capabilities. They 
have also a powerful machinery for establishing political climates 
favorable to the particular scale of limited aggression they may wish 
to employ. It is very wrong to assume they have but one kind of 
war in mind. 

TEV. We see four major areas for the Navy to take action to improve: 

Sea-based striking power. 

Antisubmarine warfare. 

Advanced research and development. 

Combat readiness. 

We need to accelerate the submarine ballistic missile systems, and 
to improve the carrier striking forces with their integrated aircraft 
and surface and airborne missiles. 

I deeply believe that we should base a great deal more of our 
national power on and under the sea. 

Antisubmarine warfare is a Navy responsibility that we live with 
24 hours a day. We have made great progress, but it would be very 
wrong to say we have the problem licked. wre | weapons are needed 
to work together against enemy subs: surface ships, our own nuclear 
submarines, nieceatt, including nuclear aircraft, advanced detection 
systems—and weapons yet to be developed. 

We need to do a great many things about our combat readiness. 
We expect the Navy and Marines will have the task of providing an 
immediate force necessary in trouble spots in the world, as we have 
in the past. And we must be equally ready in other naval tasks. 

We especially need to continue and broaden our research and devel- 
opment—in missiles, in electronic warfare, in undersea warfare, in 
nuclear propulsion, to name some other things we know about. And 
a great many other things we don’t know much about—yet—but we 
will and we must find out. 

We have an excellent working relationship with the other services— 
we use their research; they use ours. We adopt their developments 
when they meet our requirements, and they adopt ours. In missiles 
alone, for example, we will supply Sidewinder and Talos and Polaris 
to the other services. . 

And how does this all apply to the conquest of space? Some people 
regard this as mankind’s greatest adventure, and I suppose it may 
be. I am very sure that space vehicles potentially have tremendous 
military significance—for reconnaissance, communications, weather 
forecasting, and a great many other things no one has thought of 
yet. We certainly have some specific naval requirements, and a good 
deal to offer to the national program. 

V. We have projected our future Navy forces, for long-range plan- 
ning purposes, based on our best present estimates of technology and 
threat. Admiral Burke will tell yow in more detail of the future 
posture of the Navy—of where we intend to go from here: Our plans 
follow these-principles : 
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Maximum flexibility against all types of threat, and maximum use 
of technical advance. 

VI. By following these prineiples— 

We can contribute to the future. 

We can continue to support national] policy with strength based on 
the sea. 

We can make great strikes in missile warfare, antisubmarine war- 
fare, control of the seas. 

We can improve naval power and readiness. 

All of these things we firmly believe we should do—in the national 
interest. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I do not find anything in this statement that you just made to the 
committee that can be classified. Is that correct? 

Secretary Gates. That is. correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smart, I suggest that you release this statement 
at 12 o’clock to the press. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I have only three questions to ask you. 

The first question is: Do you know, or have you any knowledge, in 
your position as Secretary of the Navy, of any harmful service rivalry 
in the Navy Department ¢ 

Secretary Gares. Within the Navy Department, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatrman. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Gares. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. Do you know of it in any other Departments? 

Secretary Gares. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The next question is: Have you and Admiral Burke 
and your assistants prepared your budget for submission to the Secre- 
tary of Defense ? -¢ 

(Secretary Gates nods.) 

The Cuatman. Is the budget that you submitted written out, or 
was it based on verbal conversations ¢ 

Secretary Gates. The budget for 1959, Mr. Chairman, went through 
sort of a series of processes. The first thing that happened was that 
the Secretary of Defense told us to present a budget im a certain fixed 
amount of money—$10,500 million. We did this. And at the time 
that we did it we submitted what we called a supplemental list of 
things that we felt so essential that we believe they had to be included. 

The Cuarrman. What I am driving at 

Secretary Gates. After that, sir, we went through another process. 

The Cuatrman. How much of that hearing has been reduced to 
writings and briefs or where figures and facts were set out ? 

Secretary Garrs. All of it, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then I want you to send up to the committee the 
information that you submitted to the Department of Defense in sup- 
port of your budget ? 

Secretary Gates. All right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now the next question is: What is the present 
strength of the Navy ¢ 

Secretary Gates. 645, going down to 630. 

ApmTrAL Burke. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Gares. 645,000 to end up at 630,000 at the end of fiscal 
year 1959, 
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The Cuamman. That is right. Your present strength is 645,000? 

Secretary Gates. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarmman. And your strength on June 30, 1957, was 677,000? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

‘The CuHairMan. And on June 30, 1959, your strength will be 630,- 
000 ¢ 

Secretary Gares. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. On January 30, 1957, you had 967 ships in com- 
mission ? 

Secretary Gares. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. And on June—— 

Secretary Gares. June 1957. 

The CuarrMan. June 30, 1957. 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And on June 30, 1959, you will have 864 ships in 
commission ¢ 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, this reduction in ships in commission—does 
that retard you in carrying out your military missions ! 

Secretary Gares. In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, it does not, as 
yet. There is a time where you must have a certain number of ships 
to do the jobs that are assigned to you. I think as of this time we 
have not penalized our capability of carrying out our job with this 
reduction in ships. 

The Cuarrman. Then on June 30, 1959, when we get down to 864 
ships, will that in any way impair you in the production of the Navy 
and to meet your obligations and responsibilities ? 

Secretary Gares. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, when you get fewer 
numbers of ships and farflung missions, it is more difficult to do them 
with fewer numbers. But I don’t think, in strict answer to your ques- 
tion, it will impair our ability to handle our job. 

The CHarrman. How many ships did you ask to be in commission 
on June 30, 1959 ? 

Secretary Gates. 864. 

The Cuatrman. You asked for 864—no. That is what you got. 

Secretary Gates. No, that is the figure—— 

The Cuarrman. How many did you as for? Is that what you 
asked for ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir, I don’t think we asked for any number of 
ships. This is an adjustment within ourselves. 

The Cuarmman. All right. How many men did you ask for? 

Secretary Gates. We asked for the number of men that are assigned 
to us, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Then the committee can understand that is 630,000 ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. At the end of the fiscal year 1959 ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then the committee can understand as far as ships 
are concerned and as far as men are concerned, the budget gave you 
the number that you asked for ? 

Secretary Gates. Well, Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuatrman. For fiscal 1959? 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman, these figures were part of the Sec- 
retary of Defense’s predetermined ceiling. 
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The Cuarrman. Well 

Secretary Gates. Of $10.5 billion. 

The Cnarrman. Put it this way. Then the committee can under- 
stand the Secretary took a dollar mark, of $10 billion—how much ? 

Mr. Gavin. $500 million, 

Secretary Gates. Of $10.5 billion. 

The Cuarrman. $10,500 million, and said this is all the money that 
the Navy Department can have in the fiscal 1959 budget, is that cor- 
rect ? 

Secretary Gates. That was the initial way we were supposed to 
submit our budget. 

The Cuatrrman. Then to shape your organization according to the 
$10,500 million ? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, as the first draft. 

The Cuatrman. Then the defense of the country was not involved 
in the shaping of your establishment ? 

Secretary Baad This was a tentative target, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Secretary of Defense set up. At the moment that we sent it to 
him, we also told him we didn’t agree with him. 

The CHarrman. That is all right. All I am trying to develop is 
this, that you were required to have certain strength on account of 
the limitation of $10,500 million ? 

Secretary Gares. In a way this is correct, Mr. Chairman, but it 
is not specifically exact because the Navy in striking a balance be- 
tween its personnel and its modernization and procurement problems 
would probably have cut its personnel in any event to this amount of 
people, in order to have more money available for expensive procure- 
ment policies—principally ships and aircraft. 

So we did not object to this personnel reduction to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The Cuarrman. You think as far as men are concerned, you are all 
right ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What about ships? 

Secretary Gares. At the moment, sir? 

The Cuarrman. Well, I am talking about the fiscal 1959. Because 
one of these subject matters here that has been broken down is the 
adequacy of the budget and I am just trying to get a little information 
on the adequacy of the budget. 

You have $10,500 million for 1959. Now does that amount of 
money in any way restrict you from meeting your military missions 
and to afford the country the security that in your judgment the Navy 
should afford ? 

Secretary Gares. I think, sir, we have to study this all the time and 
as we look at our antisubmarine warfare problem and as the Polaris 
submarine system comes along and other things, they are going to re- 
quire probably more people. But as I look at it today and the decisions 
we made, we did not disagree with this manpower level. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr, Secretary. 

Mr. Smart, I forget—I apologize to you, but I didn’t think you had 
any questions to ask the Secretary. [Laughter.] 

he CHARMAN. But yours were to the other witnesses. 

Mr. Smarr. You are precisely correct, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. That isright. I judged that from the conversation. 

Mr. Rivers. We wondered if you had changed your procedure. 
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The CHarrman. Mr. Arends, have you any questions? 
Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman. You have given us the figure that you 
requested for the Navy in 1959. Can you tell us what was available 
for fiscal 1958 for the Navy? ‘Do you have that? 

Secretary Gates. I have it, sir. 

It has, of course, been increased—mnay be increased by the Congress 
in the additional supplemental request that is now before the Con- 
gress, which is $350;million in the case of the Navy. 

Mr. Arenps. That should be included. 

Secretary Gares. The fiscal 1958 was $10,600 million. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if it might be 
possible for the Secretary or Admiral Burke—if they could give us 
a breakdown on the ships, either from the standpoint of combatant or 
noncombatant or in what category these ships fall. I think that ought 
to go in the record. 

he CHarrMan. Let the Secretary give the information, 

Mr. Arenps. What is it? 

Secretary Gates. In the fiscal year end figure, Mr. Arends? 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. 864 total; 396 warships, 79 mine-warfare ships, 
55 patrol ships, 124 amphibious ships, and 210 auxiliaries. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, one question. Now, under the situation as you see 
it at the present time, you feel pretty good about the personnel. But 
of course, you leave it wide open. That is, with changing events and 
with anything that might happen in the period of the next fiscal year, 
= feel you are justified in making the request to the Secretary of 

fense for whatever the shift might demand ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday ? 

Mr. Kixpay. I wil] reserve my time. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Secretary, what was your budget vou had arrived 
at after your conference with all branches of the Navy as to your 
requirements for fiscal 1959 ? 

Secretary Gares. You mean after the Chief of Naval Operations 
and the Secretary reviewed the initial requests of all the components? 

Mr. Gavin. Right. 

Secretary Gates. It was around $12 billion. 

Mr. Gavin. Around $12 million—— 

Secretary Gates. Billion dollars. 

Mr. Gavin. $12 billion, yes. 

Secretary Gates. It was, I think, $11.8 billion. 

Mr. Gavin. $11.8, and you had submitted your budget of your re- 
quirements of approximately $12 billion to the Secretary of Defense? 

Secretary Gates. Yes,Mr. Gavin. What we did was—we did it two 
ways. We submitted the 10.5 as prerequested and an additional 
amount of 6—— 

Mr. Gavin. You actually required 12 billion according to your esti- 
as ae your requirements. That was the figure that you had estab- 

ished ¢ 

Secretary Gates. That is 
Mr. Gavin. But you were cut back to 10 billion 5? 
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Secretary Gares. No, sir; we were never cut back to, 10 billion 5. 
We were told to present it that way. 

Mr. Gavin. You were told to readjust your program to 10 billion 5? 

Secretary Gares. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. So somewhere along the line you had to cut back some- 
where to get within the 10 billion 5? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. This was, you understand, a paper exer- 
cise. I mean we never cut back to that figure. 

Mr. Gavin. I realize it. But you nevertheless had submitted a bud- 
get for $12 billion to meet your requirements for procurement of re- 
search and development or whatever you thought was adequate to 
meet the demands that may be made upon you at any time? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. 

Now the question we want to determine is whether or not the Sec- 
retary of Defense, after the branches of the service submit to them 
their budget requirements—they arbitrarily say, “This is an estab- 
lished figure.” And you take that and put your house in order up 
to that figure? 

Secretary Gates. Right. 

Mr. Gavin. And then we may neglect certain procurement or re- 
search and development. programs that are essential at this time, in 
the critical and chaotic world we are living in. What I am trying to 
determine : Who is responsible for these rearrangements of the budgets 
after the Departments of Defense submit them to them? Who? Is it 
the Comptroller of Defense ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Does he on a bookkeeping or auditing or accounting 
basis determine what the military capabilities of the services should be, 
or do you determine it? What do you do after they tell you—you 
submit your budget and you say you need $12 billion. They come 
back and say you are to have 10 billion 5. What do you do then? 

Secretary Gates. What we did, Mr. Gavin, was that the extra money 
over and above the 10 billion 5 was considered by the Secretary of 
Defense and his organization and was rated on a priority basis between 
the services, with some items of greater urgency given slightly higher 
priority. 

Then the service Secretaries were asked to present to the President 
and the National Security Council what they considered essential in 
these priority fields, which I did in the case of the Navy in an amount 
to totaling $1,300 million, which would be an add-on to the basic take- 
off point of the budget. 

After this hearing before the President and the National Security 
Council, the Secretary of Defense, after discussions, I presume, wit 
the President, referred these priority items to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff then came up with what they considered as 
essential in all of these presentations by the three services. 

This then was approved by the Secretary of Defense and the Presi- 
dent and became the basis of the 1959 budget and the 1958 supplemental 
request. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, do you believe that the amount that has been 
established is adequate to meet your responsibilities for procurement 
and your research and development programs? 
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Secretary Gates. I don’t think anyone is ever satisfied with the 
amounts that come up. 

Mr. Gavin. It isn’t a matter of being satisfied. I am asking you 
a direct question. Do you think that they are adequate to meet the 
responsibilities and demands to be made upon you, at a critical period, 
that we are passing through, so that you are not retarding—we are 
trying to accelerate the program. 

Particularly on missiles, do you feel 

Secretary Gates. No, sir, in answer to your question, I don’t think 
they are adequate, from where I sit in my position. 

Mr. Gavin. You think the $10,500 million is adequate to meet your 
se erase ¢ 

ecretary Gates. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. You do not? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. But you don’t think it is going to retard your programs 
in any way? 

Secretary Gates. Do I think it is going to retard my programs? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir; I think it is going to retard some of them. 

Mr. Gavin. Then, it is not adequate, is it? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir; I said I didn’t think it was adequate. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, after you find yourself in a position, who 
would you appeal to now on some particular program, this 1 billion 3 
you are talking about that you think should be in some supplemental 
bill or should be authorized—who do you appeal to? 

Secretary Garzs. To the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Gavin. The Secretary of Defense; have you done that? 

Secretary Gares. I have a proposal about ready—yes, we have done 
this, and we had this completely reviewed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff after we made this appeal. I appealed to not only the Sec- 
retary of Defense, but directly to the President. 

Mr. Gavin. You think you are going to get the reconsideration that 
the importance of this matter entitles it to at this time? 

Secretary Gates. This was all balanced out within the Department, 
Mr. Gavin, and all the services’ priority needs were looked at col- 
lectively. And I have to abide by decisions that appraise the various 
priorities between all of us, in a balanced military establishment. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, you say you don’t think it is adequate. I just 
wondered what you are going to do about it. Something should be 
done about it. We want to accelerate these programs. And you 
can’t accelerate them unless you have the money to do it. And I am 
trying to find out, to pinpoint, who is responsible for reaching the 
decisions, whether it is the Secretary of Defense or the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, or who, get together and put you down and say, “Get your 
budget within a certain limitation.” 

Seeretary Gares. I think, sir, the person that was responsible is 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. Gavryx. Well, then, in the final analysis, that may be. But he 
is going to take the recommendation of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the National Security Council, I 
presume. 
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Secretary Gares. He very carefully reviewed and listened to the 
three services’ priority programs, personally. 

Mr. Gavin. What can you say about that, Admiral Burke? 

The Cuarrman. Let’s confine the questions now to the Secretary. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. 

The Cuamman. We will have Admiral Burke in a few minutes. 

Mr. Gavry. All right. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Gavin’s time is out anyway. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, in response to Mr. Gavin, you say they 
gave you 10.5 

Secretary Gates. No, I didn’t, Mr. Rivers. I didn’t mean to say 
that. I said that was the figure that we originally were told to sub- 
mit to the Secretary of Defense. When the 1959 budget came out, 
it was a higher figure than that. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. Who gave you 10.5? Charles Wilson, for- 
mer Secretary of Defense? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Who assumed the responsibility? President Hisen- 
hower ¢ 

Secretary Gates. I don’t know, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you appeal Wilson’s 10.5 to President Eisenhower? 

Secretary Gates. Did I what? 

Mr. Rivers. Did you appeal the 10.5 figure to President Eisen- 
hower? 

Secretary Gates. I appealed the 10.5 figure to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. He turned you down ? 

Secretary Gates. No. 

The Cuatrman. No? 

Secretary Gates. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. 

Secretary Gates. No, he did not turn me down. He took the ap- 
peals of the Navy and the other services and reviewed them, all of 
them. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. What we might call add-ons to the basic pre- 
ordered budget. 

Mr. Rivers. We are talking about the 1959 budget. 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. What did he give you as a result of that? 

Secretary Gates. He gave us—it has gotten confused now between 
what he gave us in the supplemental budget—if you don’t mind, I 
will give you the exact figure. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Gates. But it is something over $11 billion. 11 billion 1. 

Mr, Rivers. 11.1. 

Secretary Gates. In the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Rivers. So he gave you $600 million more? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. But then also we have a 1958 
supplemental request now before the Congress. 

r. Rivers, Te didn’t give you that, though, He was out of busi- 
ness when that came in. Charlie Wilson was headed for the high tim- 
ber by then. 
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Secretary Gates. All of these decisions, Mr, Rivers, were made by 
Mr. McElroy. Mr. Wilson had left by this time. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about Mr. Wilson. 

Secretary Gates. Iam sorry, I misunderstood. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Wilson said “Here is 10.5. You get out here and 
cut your coat to fit.” Is that right or not ? 

Secretary Gates. He said, “You will submit a budget in the amount 
of $10.5 billion.” He didn’t tell us to cut the coat. He told us to do 
the exercise and we did it. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. So for all intents and purposes, Wilson says, 
“Here is 10.5. I have decided for your worldwide mission—here is 
10,5. Now you figure it out.” That is what he said, in effect? 

Secretary Gates. From the standpoint of a preparation of the first 
draft of the budget, that is what he said. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I wanted. But you and Admiral Burke— 
both of you think you have the most important mission of the three ser- 
vices. And I will tell you why. And I agree with you. I will tell 
you why. You have to convert from steam turbine—don’t laugh yet. 
It isn’t so funny. You have to convert from steam turbine to nuclear. 
You are in that program. You have to construct a nuclear underwater 
submarine, that is No. 1—conversion. No. 2 is develop missiles. And 
No. 3 is keep your planes abreast. No service has that problem. 

(Secretary Gates nods.) 

Mr. Rivers. No service has that problem. All the Army has to do 
is to get in the missile business. All the Air Force has to do is get 
in the missile business and keep the planes going. But you have an 
almost insuperable task. So you think—and a lot of people think 
you should have more money, because you have the most important 
problem. You havea terrific problem. 

Secretary Gates. I certainly agree with you, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, you agree with me. [Laughter.] 

When you got that $10.5 billion, you even had a review made of 
certain naval establishments that you might have been compelled to 
reduce or close, didn’t you ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers, You were in a difficult situation. 

Secretary Gates. Well, I would say during last summer life was 
difficult. 

Mr. Rivers. I know what I am talking about. That is what 
happened. 

The Guarrman. Let there be order in the committee now. Don’t 
interfere with the member when he is asking questions, please. 

Mr. Rivers. You went to McElroy and side ty just can’t live with 
this thing.” And he gave you $600 million. Then you got the other 
supplemental money. Isn’t that correct ? 

ecretary Gates. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Then you decided that with that money you could 

only have 864 ships ? 
Secretary Gates nods.) 

Mr. Rivers. Now you can’t patrol the Mediterranean, protect the 
east coast and the west coast as well as the gulf and the 7th Fleet 
in the Pacific, with 800 ships, and go to sleep thinking you have 
done a good job, can you ? 
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Secretary Gates. Well, this is a military question more than a 
civilian question, Mr. Rivers, But my cane is that itis get- 
ting very close to the edge. 

Mr. Rivers. It is getting close to the edge for this reason—— 

Secretary GarTEs. ism the chairman I thought we could. 

Mr. Rivers. Because your source of military opinion is Admiral 
Burke. He is your top man, 

Secretary Gates. That is right. ; 

Mr. Rivers. When you talk about your mission, you get the advice 
from Admiral Burke. That is what you are supposed to do. He 
is your chief of staff, just like Twining is McElroy’s top man. 

(Secretary Gates nods.) 

Mr. Rivers. He brings the message to Garcia. 

Now that coupled with the increasing cost as well as the unknown 
cost of missiles—and they are unknown. 

(Secretary Gates nods. ) 

Mr. Rivers. Anything that is in the research and development 
and in the X stage is unknown. That coupled with the increasing 
cost of steel and of everything made your 10.5 impossible and made 
your $600 million, to 11.1, impossible. So you had to get the sup- 
plementary. Aren’t those really the facts ? 

Secretary Garrs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So the way you see the graph is going up now, Mr. Sec- 
retary, on all of these which I have mentioned, including the Van- 
guard, which you are languishing to get off, can you live with the latest 
amount of money that you have gotten and continue to do your 
mission ? 

Secretary Gates. To do some of the more accelerated things that we 
must do, particularly, for example, in the Polaris missile system—— 

Mr. Rivers. Polaris missile system ? 

t Secretary Gates. We cannot live with the present money that we 
ave got. 

ee we are not being shy about asking for more money when 
technical breakthroughs occur that would make it valid to make such 
a request. 

Mr. Rivers. And you get that impression from your consultation 
with the men who are supposed to know and in whom you repose a 
confidence and have reason to rely on? 

Secretary Gates. Certainly. 

Mr. Rivers. That is all. ‘That is a fine statement. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, did you appear before the House 
eee Committee, before the subcommittee that has to do 
with the military ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, for the supplemental and not yet for the 
1959 budget. 

Mr, Van Zanpt. I mean for the $10.5 billion. 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. You have not? 

Secretary Gares. The 1959 budget hearings have not started yet. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. What did you get last year, fiscal 1958 ? 

Secretary Gates. 10.6, I think. 

Mr. Van Zanpr.. 10.6? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 
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(The Chairman aside.) 

Mr. Van Zanor. I am talking about fiscal 1958. You got $10.6 
million. 

Now, how much did you ask the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions for, that is the Subcommittee on Naval Affairs? 

Secretary Gates. Last year? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Fiscal 1958, I am talking about. 

Secretary Gates. I don’t have that figure here, Mr. Van Zandt. But 
we could supply it. I am sure it was more than we received, because 
our budget 

Mr. Van Zanvr. More than you received ¢ 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Could you give it to us in round figures ? 

Secretary Gates. $10.9 billion was the request and the Congress 
appropriated 10.3. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 10.3. So the Congress cut you by $600 million? 

Secretary Gates. That is $685 million. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. And I imagine that some of the $313 million that 
the Congress tried to put back into the defense appropriations would 
have benefited you had the Congress approved it ¢ 

Secretary Gates. Certainly it would have. 

Mr. Van Zanopr. That is right. 

Now coming to this year’s budget; 10.5 is what you say has been 
‘Te 

cretary Gates. No. 11.1. 

Mr. Van Zanopr. 11.1. And, of course, you are going to appear be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee and defend that figure, I imagine ? 

The Cuatrman. That is the supplementary appropriation. 

Secretary Gates. You have to look this year, Mr. Van Zandt, at 
two things. 

The CHarmman. That is right. 

Secretary Gates. The 1959 budget and the 1958 supplemental. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Allright. Let’s talk about the 1958 supplemental. 
I stand to be corrected. 

The CHatrman. 11.1. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 11.1. 

Mr. Rivers. That is is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In the supplemental appropriation, how much 
money are you getting? 

Secretary Gates. If the Senate approves what the House has already 
approved, it will be $350 million. 

Mr. Van Zanovr. $350 million. Where is most of that money going 
to? 

Secretary Gates. It is all going to the Polaris system. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. In other words, you are just about 
doubling the engineering phase of the Polaris, are you not? 

Secretary Gates. The large part of the money, Mr. Van Zandt, is 
$296 million for submarine construction. The rest of it is for research 
and procurement and testing missiles. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. All right. Looking at the Polaris, I look at the 
missile, plus’ the submarine, the survey ships and everything else. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

(The CHarrRMAN aside.) 
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Mr. Van Zanor. At the present time it looks as though you are going 
to get 11.4 for 1959-——— 
r. Rivers. 450. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, including the supplemental. 

The Cuarrman, That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Including the supplemental. 

The Cuatrman. $11,450 million for 1959, of which $350 million is 
available in 1958. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now against the $10.3 billion that you got for 
fiscal 1958—— 

Mr. Arenps. If Congress doesn’t cut it. 

Mr. Van Zanor. Yes, if Congress doesn’t cut you down. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, having in mind the role and the mission of the 
Navy, will the combat efficiency of your branch of service be in any 
way impaired by the amount of money that you can now see for fiscal 
1959 ? 

Secretary Gates. I don’t think so, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. In other words, you can live with that amount of 
money ? 

Secretary Gates. We can live with that amount of money contingent 
upon the fact that we may need more money for greater accelerations 
of certain systems, particularly the Polaris system. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Secretary Gates, Which is subject to breakthroughs and results of 
tests. It possibly could be moved up to a greater acceleration and a 
greater number of submarine construction units. 

But subject to things of this character, I think we can live with 
the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Can you give us the most recent date on the 
Polaris? Is it the fall of 1959, the spring of 1960, or what ? 

Secretary Gates. This is a very difficult question. The accelerated 
program before the Congress, which moved up from 1953, which was 
the original date. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 1963, 

Mr. Smart. 1963. 

Secretary Gates. 1963. It now contemplates, as we testified before 
the Congress, the first submarine in 1960, ; 

However, I have reason to believe that this can be accelerated 
further. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is in the submarines ? 

Secretary Garters. In the complete system. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What about the testing—— 

Secretary Garrs. We have always looked at the thing as an in- 
tegrated system. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What about the test of the missiles ? 

Secretary Gates. We will not advance the first test of the missile— 
we will not be able to improve the initial dates that were set down for 
testing it. ———— 

Mr. VAN Zanpt. , 

Now this budget that is coming up, for the amount of money that 
is coming up for 1959: Are you going to have sufficient moneys to 

carry on your program for the nuclear-powered aircraft carrier? 
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Secretary Gates. The nuclear-powéred aircraft carrier was 
financed—— 10; 4 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Completely ? 

Secretary Gates. In 1957. We have money in this budget, the 1959 
budget, for the components—long-lead-time items. I thik it is $35 
million, in long-lead-time items, for a carrier we propose to ask for in 
the 1960 budget. There is no carrier in the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Now the nuclear-powered carrier that is on the 
way is then at the present time completely financed ? 

he Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary Gates: That is right; it is financed. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And you have $35 million in the 11.4 that you can 
see for fiscal 1959 to cover the cost of certain component parts of an- 
other nuclear-powered carrier that you plan to ask for? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. For fiscal 1960 ¢ 

Secretary Garss. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Then you answered Mr. Van Zandt positively that your $11,450 mil- 
lion will meet your requirements the way you have mapped them out 
in fiscal 1959 ? 

Secretary Gates. We think it will, Mr. Chairman, subject to some 
of these things that I said are subject to further acceleration which 
we have under study and we are not going to be shy about requesting 
additional money for them. 

The Cuarrman. The Committee wants to know that. 

Now, Mr. Hébert, any questions / 

Mr. Héperr. Yes. Mr. Secretary, I would like to get on the record 
the position of the Navy in connection with establishing its budget as 
compared to the other services. There is abundant testimony of diffi- 
culties on the part of the Army. Now, as I understand the procedure, 
this particular item—you mean for the 1959 budget, Mr. Wilson, then 
Secretary, gave you a figure of $10 billion plus. Prior to giving you 
that figure, did the Navy make any presentations to him as to its needs? 

Secretary Gates. I would say a good many unofficially, Mr. Hébert. 
We had constant communications with the Secretary of Defense. He 
was very familiar with our programs and our problems. And about 
the middle of the summer, last, he sat down, himself, for several days 
with 2 or 3 people and tried to work out what he thought would be a 
balanced program between the services. 

And he discussed with us at that time the general problems. 

Mr. Hésert. In other words- 

Secretary Gares. So he was familiar with us. 

Mr. Hésert. In other words, before he gave you this figure, you 
had had presentations made to him as to the needs of the Navy? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. In your normal procedures in preparing the budget, 
do you also go to the Bureau of the Budget and make your presentation 
as to your needs? 

Secretary Gates. Our first procedure is to go to the Secretary of 
Defense. Then the Defense budget is reviewed by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Hésertr. But do you appear or any of your representatives ap- 
pear before the Bureau of the Budget to justify or defend its budget? 
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Secretary Gates. Yes. In the details of the budget after this has 
been submitted to them, our people have a good deal of communication 
with people of the Budget. 

Mr. Hesert. I am talking about a formal presentation to the Bureau 
of the Budget. Do the people from the Bureau of the Budget sit down 
on one side of the table and the representatives of the Navy sit down 
on the other side of the table and Nefend its position ? 

Secretary Gates. It is done practically all the year around and it 
is done with the Bureau of the Budget people and the Secretary of 
Defense people working together, at many of these presentations. 

Mr. Hesert. Now, you referred to them as the Bureau of the Budget 
people. Are they composed of competent military or naval experts 
who listen to your plea ? 

Secretary Gates. I think that depends, Mr, Hébert, how you define 
competent. I don’t think many of them who have been working for 
the Department of Defense have been in the services. I think they are 
hardworking people. I wouldn’t say they are competent to decide 
military questions. 

Mr. Heésert. I am not challenging their integrity or their ability 
in their own fields. What I am trying to find out is if competent mili- 
tary people or competent Navy people sit opposite the Navy people 
who are assumed or accepted to be competent, in discussing the figures 
that the Budget arrives at? 

Secretary Gates. This is in the great detail of the work of the 
Budget, in the little items that go to make up each appropriation, and 
these are not military-trained people or people qualified to appraise 

military programs. 

Mr. tener. They are not qualified to appraise military programs? 

Secretary Gates. No. This is done in great detail. 

Mr. Hésert. I wanted to know that. However, they do control the 
pursestring, don’t they ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir; I don’t think so. I think they carry out 
the policy of the administration. 

Mr. Hésert. They still control the pursestrings. They tell you how 
much you can ask for and when you come to the Congress you can’t 
go beyond the figure that is given you; isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Gates. Technically that is correct, Mr. Hébert. But I 
mean they are working for someone else, also. 

Mr. Hesert. Don’t let’s quibble about who they are working for and 
where their responsibility goes. We already had testimony before this 
committee that the man responsible for the selection of a 10-penny 
nail was the President of the United States. So don’t let’s get in that 
area. 

Secretary Gates. I didn’t mean to say that. 

Mr. Héserr. What I am trying to find out, as a practical working 
operation—you say the people that sit opposite you in the Bureau of 
the Budget are not qualified military experts ? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Mr. Hépsert. That is correct. 

Now we have had a great deal of testimony as to the procedures and 
lack of decisions in the area of the Department of Defense. Have you 

found any lack of decisions on the part of the Secretary of Defense 
level—delays, I am talking about? 
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Secretary Gates. This is a difficult question to answer. The answer 
to your question is yes. ; ; 

Mr. Heéeerr. You have found a great deal of delay in making deci- 
sions 4 

Secretary Gares, There are many places that must clear programs 
that delay decisions. 

Mr. Héserr. In which particular area in the Department of Defense 
do you find the greatest amount of delay in making these decisions? 

cretary Gares. I think it is largely due—no particular area. It 
is largely due to the fact that there are a good many people in commit- 
tees that review every proposition that we have, and this takes time. 
And that is in the organization of the Secretary of Defense’s organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, I will pinpoint it and try to help you a little bit. 
Is the longest delay in the Office of the Comptroller of the Department 
of Defense, Assistant Secretary ? 

Secretary Garters. No, sir. 

Mr. Hesert. It is not in that area? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Then you find the area in the committee system ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. And if you had a suggestion to make, then you would 
suggest that something be done to either eliminate or expedite the ac- 
tion in those committees ? 

Secretary Gates. I would, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. That is the great problem facing you! 

Secretary Gares. I think it is, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Hésertr. Now, after you have defended your budget, whether 
it is to your liking or not, and after the money has been appropriated 
by. the Congress on the basis of the presentation made by the Navy, 
do you then have to return and redefend your position either before 
the Comptroller of the Defense Department,*the Assistant Secretary 
in that area, or before the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Secretary Gates. Only in cases where there is a reprograming in- 
volved and changes thatare made. Then we do. 

Mr. Héserr. Of course, if changes are made, naturally you would 
have to go—— 

Secretary Gates. But we also have to worry about what is known 
as the apportionment procedure, which is the release of the money 
to the services. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, apportionment. 

Mr. Hépert. That is correct. 

Have you ever had the difficulty of having money appropriated by 
the Congress for a specific mission, where either the Bureau of the 

Budget or the Comptroller of the Defense Department has refused to 
give you the money ? ; 

Secretary Gares. I don’t recall that the money has ultimately been 
refused, but there have been great delays in getting the money. When 
you operate under expenditure targets 

Me Hésert. Great delays which retarded the progress of the pro- 

Tam ¢ 
. Secretary Gates. That is correct. 
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Mr. Héserr. I have a specific instance in mind, which was the de- 
velopment of the Spanish bases. The money was withheld over a long 
period of time after the Congress had a the money. 

The point I am trying to make clear, if possible, is that the action 
of the Congress, which is the responsible body for supplying the where- 
withal and the money to defend the country—that action, which is 
supposed to be the action of the responsible body, is then reviewed 
by another body. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct; it is reviewed as to the apportion- 
ment of the funds. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Héserr. And judgment is passed on the action of the Congress 
by an unelected group and an unresponsive body to the public. 

Secretary Gates. This is true, in the releasing of the funds which 
have to fit into the administration’s policy on how it runs its financial 
business and relation to the debt limit and a great many other things. 
But the answer to your question is yes; it is. 

Mr. Hépert. Yes. But the Congress has passed its judgment. 

Now, do you find that harmful to your program ? 

Secretary Gates. There is no question, Mr. Hébert, that when there 
is delay in apportionments it is a more disorderly way of doing busi- 
ness than it would be if you had your money ond you could go ahead 
with your procurement or whatever the money was supposed to be 
applied for. 

There is no question about the fact that it does stretch out and delay 
the delivery of end items. And in some cases ultimately it proves to be 
an expensive way of doing business. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Hésert. It is a waste. It is a more expensive way of doing 
business. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary Gares. I think that is so. 

Mr. Héserr. Thank you very much. Before the gentleman yields 
the floor, would you yield to me? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday passed. I recognize Mr. Kilday for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. Kiupay. I don’t want all of my time. 

The Cuarrman. Take all the time you want. 

Mr. Kitpay. The Secretary stated he experienced great delay in the 
committee procedure. Were any of those statutory committees? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir; I think not. I think the only statutory 
positions are Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Kixpayr. So these are committees which have been set up ad- 
ministratively in the Department, and their procedures could be 
changed or the committees eliminated without the action of Congress ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is all. 

The CHarRMAN. Have you experienced any delay at the Secretaries’ 
level ? 

Secretary Gares. Personally, no sir, never, with either Mr. Wilson 
or Mr. McElroy. 


The CHAIRMAN. I mean the Assistant Secretaries—the nine officers ? 
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Secretary Ga'res. Yes, we certainly have a delay within their offices. 
I was assuming Mr. Kilday was referring to their offices as well as 
the committee system. 

Mr. Kirpay. I was referring to the committees which you had said— 
before which you said you had experienced great delay. These are 
committees that are set up administratively and not by statute? 

Secretary Gares. Well, the delay not only comes from the various 
committees that exist but also from the staff organizations of the 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Secretary Gares. That must review the propositions. 

The Cuairman. That is correct. 

Secretary Gates. So I don’t want to particularly blame committees. 
I blame reviewing groups of people, some of whom work directly for 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense and some of whom are on an ad hoc 
basis on a committee. 

Mr. Kizpay. Of course, that Secretary has the statutory authority 
to act in the name—the Assistant has the authority to act in the name 
of the Secretary without committees. 

Secretary Gares. He can only act on matters of policy, according 
to the statute. 

Mr. Kirpay. Yes, but these committees are advising him in carrying 
out his statutory authority, which has been delegated by the Secretary. 
So he dilutes that responsibility—pases the buck—by getting com- 
mittees to handle these things, whereas he could just ‘offhand say, 
“This is the decision and if approved by the Secretary, that is it.” 
couldn’t he ? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, he could. I am sure it would run better if 
it tended more in that direction. 

Mr. Kirpay. Yes. But he assumed his responsibility and went ahead 
and did it and took the consequences. On the record, yes? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Kurpay. I yield to Mr. Rivers, if Thad the floor. 

Mr. Rivers. For one question. 

The Cuarrman. All right, one question. 

Mr. Rivers. In response ‘to Mr. Hébert, you said oftentimes the 
representatives of the Bureau of the Budget. were not qualified 
militarily ? 

Secretary Gates. (Nods.) 

Mr. Rivers. Do you regard the Bureau of the Budget as having any 
statutory signific ance ¢ 

Secretary Gates. I am not enough of a lawyer to answer. that 
question, Mr. Rivers. I am not a lawyer at all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Rivers. Do you regard it as having any statutory authority ? 

Secretary Gates. The Bureau of Budget is created by law—— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. - Created by law? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, in 1921. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you ‘regard it as having any statutory authority? 

Mr. Smart. Certainly. 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let’s see. 





Mr. Patterson ¢ 
‘|My. Parrerson. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Winstead ? . 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Secretary, if I understand, then, these assistant 
secretaries that we added to help expedite all these matters help slow 
down a good bit of it, as I thought when we created so many of 
them. 

Secretary Gares. I couldn’t understand the end of your question, 
Mr. Winstead. ; 

Mr, Winsteap. I thought you made the statement that these addi- 
tional secretaries, that we added so many here recently at the re- 
quest of Mr. Wilson to help expedite matters, seemed to have had a 
tendency to slow down affairs, rather than to expedite. But I didn’t 
ask a question. I just made the statement. 

The Cratrman. I think it is a very pertinent question for the Sec- 
retary to give the committee his viewpoint. Because that is one of 
the things we are going to have to decide in this testimony later on, 
on the reorganization. . 

Secretary Gates. I would agree with Mr. Winstead. 

The Cuamman. What did you say ? 

Secretary Gates. I would agree with the gentleman. 

The Cuarmman. All right, that answers it, Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. Cunntnouam. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you could tell us what your fiscal 1957 
levels of spending were ? 

Secretary Gares. The new obligating authority—— 

Mr. Pricer. In 1957. 

Secretary Gares. 10.4. 

Mr. Pricer, 10.4. 

Now, after the appropriations were considered in Congress last 
year and final work was done legislatively on the budget request, 
wasn’t there an order from the Secretary of Defense holding all 
spending at the 1957 level ? 

Secretary Gates. There was an order from the Secretary of De- 
fense which put a target ceiling on expenditures. 

T can’t recall exactly whether that was the 1957 level or not. But 
there was a definite target ceiling. 

Mr. Price. What was it? 

Secretary Gates. Put on us all, all of the services, as far as ex- 
penditures went, in two ways. One for the end of the calendar year 
of 1957 and one for the end of the fiscal year. And we were gearing 
our expenditures as of last summer to these targets. 

Mr. Pricer. What I am trying to get at is even if Congress had 
given you all the funds requested in the 1958 budget, would you 
have been able to expend these appropriations? 

Secretary Gates. I am sure we would not have been able to ex- 
pend some of them. It would depend on the appropriation, you 
know. Some of these appropriations spend out a great deal more 
rapidly than others. So, you would have to break down the items. 
As I recall it, one of the items was something to do with personnel, 
and that would have spent out very rapidly. 
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Now, if we had spent that particular money out, we couldn’t have 
spent other money out because we definitely had a ceiling on our 
expeditures. 

Mr. Price. Were there any funds in the amount not appropriated 
by Congress, which you requested, that were to be allocated to the 
Polaris program ¢ 

Secretary Gates. The Polaris program has been completely financed 
and funded from the beginning as a matter of urgency ak priority. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Well, were there any funds in the amount that was not appro- 
priated by Congress and which was requested by the Navy that were 
involved in any way in the Polaris program ? 

Secretary Gates. I am sorry, I can’t quite understand your question. 

Mr. Price. Did Congress withhold any funds that you anticipated 
for use in the Polaris program ? 

Secretary Gates. No; no, sir. 

Mr. Price. The $350 million supplemental which you will receive 
and which is to be geared, allocated to the Polaris program 

Secretary Gatzs. Yes. 

Mr. Price. At the time that the budget was considered by Congress 
last year, you would not have been in position even to ask for that 
money, would you? 

Secretary Gatzs. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. Because the program had not developed to a point—— 

Secretary Gates. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Price. Where you would have requested funds from Congress. 

Secretary Gates. We would have requested funds in the 1959 budget 
for the continued development of the old schedule of Polaris, but we 
did not have the technical ability at that time to accelerate the way 
we had—the way we went here late in the year. 

Mr. Price. Were there any research and development programs af- 
fected by the failure of Congress to appropriate the full amount re- 
quested by the Navy last eae 

Secretary Gates. I think the research and development program 
was cut in some amount. 

Mr. Price. Which one? Any specific program having to do with 
the missile program of the Navy ? 

Secretary Gares. I would have to supply that for the record, Mr. 
Price. 

I don’t know. 

Mr. Pricer. In this year’s budget—— 

Secretary Garters. Admiral Bennett sends a message to me, Mr. 
Price, that the Congress did not cut the research budget. 

Mr. Price. It did not cut the research and development program. 

Now, how many nuclear-powered submarines is the Navy program- 
ing under the 1959 budget ? 

Secretary Gates. Five. 

Mr. Price. In your statement—— 

Secretary Gates. Five 

Mr. Pricer. Five attack, or are you including- 

Secretary Gates. One Regulus and four attack, and this excludes 
the three fleet ballistic missile submarines that are in the 1958 sup- 
plemental. They are in addition to that. 
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Mr. Price. In the 1958 supplemental, those are the Polaris? 
Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Cnatrman. How many did Congress authorize ? 
Secretary Gates. Twenty-six. If you assume the 1959 program will 
be approved as presented, it will be 27 nuclear-powered submarines. 

Mr. Price. Now, Mr. Secretary, I followed your statement very 
close. You spoke about the need of accelerating certain programs— 
the need to accelerate the submarine ballistic missile system, and that 
means to accelerate the Polaris system; is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Gates. Yes, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Do you see any need to accelerate the attack submarine 
program ? 

Secretary Gates. I think that we should constantly think about in- 
creasing our attack submarines up to a point. The Chief of Naval 
Operations has long range plans for guided missile submarines of the 
Regulus IT variety, for the Polaris, for the attack submarines required 
as their piece of handling the antisubmarine warfare problem, and 
in which they are a very important way of doing the business. We 
balance these things within the framework of our requirements, and 
the many jobs we have to do. 

This vear, we did not ask for a nuclear-powered aircraft carrier and 
put this money into antisubmarine warfare effort, including ships— 
ships and aircraft, but principally ships. So, yes, there is a need to 
increase the attack nuclear-powered submarine. 

Mr. Price. Have any recommendations been made to the Secretary 
of Defense to accelerate the construction program of nuclear-powered 
submarines. 

Secretary Gates. No, sir: not over and above this. 

Mr. Pricer. The five ? 

Secretary Garss. Yes. 

Mr. Price. And the three Polaris? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Now, in the Polaris program, where you are taking three 
attack submarines and converting them 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. Well, what are your plans? I understand your plans 
were to cut three attack submarines in half. 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. Insert a center section; is that correct? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. We looked at that proposition with the 
hope that it might be a quicker way of doing the job. It turned out it 
was not only not quicker but it was more expensive to do it that way 
than it was to build three new ships. So we are proposing now to build 
three new fleet ballistic missile nuclear-powered submarines specifi- 
cally designed for the Polaris. 

Mr. Price. I am glad you made that decision. I never did like the 
other idea. But I understood you were doing that in order to expedite 
the Polaris program. 

Secretary Gates. We considered it as a possibility, with the theory 
when we started to think about it—we thought it might be quicker 
than buying new steel and so forth, and there might be a way of doing 
it. We found we were wrong. 





Mr. Price. What has been the fastest construction job of a nuclear- 
powered submarine up to date? 

Secretary Gates. I would say something slightly over 2 years. 

Mr. Price. Two years? 

Secretary Gates. Which was the record I think made for the 
Skate—the third nuclear-powered submarine. 

Mr. Pricer. I think that is correct, the Electric Boat Co. 

Secretary Gates. The Electric Boat Co. 

Mr. Price. Now, what do you anticipate will be the period of con- 
struction of Polaris? 

First of all, you do not have a keel laid down yet, do you? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. What will be the antic ipated construction period for a 
Polaris submarine ? 

Secretary Gates. As soon as we get this supplemental proposition 
cleared by the Congress, we expect to have it, as of the present 
schedule, ——— 1960. 

But we believe—honestly, we think we can come back to the Con- 
gress and improve this date. 

Mr. Price. The design isn’t completed yet. 

Secretary Garters. I think the design work is practically completed. 

Mr. Price. It hasn’t been approved. 

You haven’t gone through that phase of it. 

You haven’t completed that phase of it. 

You haven’t completed the design phase. 

Secretary Gares. I think you will have to ask Admiral Mumma 
when his turn to testify comes, Mr. Price. But I think he is essentially 
finished with his design. 

Mr. Price. There are going to be three entirely new submarines 
from scratch ? 

Secretary Gates. (Nods.) 

Mr. Price. They are not going to be a worked over attack sub- 
marine. 

Secretary Gates. I think I can elaborate a little bit, now that I 
recall the design question. We are taking, in effect, the design of the 
Albacore hull “gabmarire. Therefore, most of the design of the hull 
itself is something that has already been worked out for that class of 
submarines, which is the most modern of the nuclear-powered sub- 
marines. 

Mr. Price. Your problem will be the launching section; is that 
right ? 

Secretary Gates. And in that design will have to be the launching 
mechanism and the storage space for the Polaris missiles, plus some 
very intricate and difficult alternative ways of doing precise navi- 
gation. 

The Cuatrrman. These three submarines start from scratch ? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. CunninaHam. No questions. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, I have asked all the witnesses before us 
whether or not they have experienced any hindrance to their pro- 
gram 
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The Cuarrmman. A little louder, Mr. Bates; we can’t hear you. 

Mr. Bares. Whether or not the shortage, so-called shortage of en- 
gineers and scientists have hindered their programs in any way. 

All of them responded in the negative. What is your answer to 
that ? 

Secretary Gates. I have not had called to my attention any case 
where there was a shortage of people in our programs. 

I presume you are talking principally about the difficult research 
and out-yonder programs. Of course, the difficulty of skilled people 
in the service and in some of our jobs is another subject. 

Mr. Bares. I am talking about your civilians. 

Secretary Gares. No one has called to my attention an acute situa- 
tion pertaining to this. 

Mr. Bares. Now, in talking to many of these people they say that 
the most critical problem is the question of getting decisions made. 
And from what you have indicated here this morning, that appears to 
be a great problem for you. 

Secretary Gates. Yes. Of course, you must remember these are 
very difficult decisions and in many cases these decisions require grave 
judgment and grave risk and of the 60-40 variety. 

You can’t ever be quite sure sometimes you are correct. But the 
process of review within the Department of Defense is a very long 
and tortuous one. 

Mr. Bares. That is what they call indicated. 

As a matter of fact, it appears, after talking to them, that as they 
cut their way through this labyrinth, that many of the functions which 
are exercised are not much more than crossing t’s and dotting i’s. And 
a lot of these committees and committees on committees might well 
be discharged from their responsibility and we would get the job done 
a lot faster and with just as sound judgment. 

Now, do you have any particular recommendations as. to how this 
process of decision making might be speeded up / 

Secretary Gates. Well, I have a great many ideas. 

I have been here 414 years. The first job I had to do was in con- 
nection with a reorganization of the Navy. And I worked fairly 
closely with Mr. Wilson on some organization problems. 

This is a very difficult job, this question of organization of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

I found out that I even had to learn a good deal, even after all this 
time, about exactly what the present system was, particularly when 
it came to such things as unified command and some of the details of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization. 

Unless you can completely understand what the present organiza- 
tion is, then you go off, as some people have, I think, with suggestions 
that don’t take into account the realism of how we now operate. 

Now, what is going on now is that the Secretary of Defense has 
taken unto himself the responsibility to recommend such changes in 
the organization that he considers important. 

He is asking a group of people, many people, to come in in an 
advisory capacity as consultants to him on this. He doesn’t intend 
to have a committee report or a staff or anything like that to review 
this. He intends to do this himself. 

And he has told the Service Secretaries that he wants their continu- 
ous and active participation in this. I have had two interviews with 
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some people, and I am trying to formulate my own thinking, and I 
intend to give my ideas to the Secretary of Defense, who I am sure 
is going to give them careful attention. 

Mr. Bares. We are going to have a subcommittee that is going to 
go into that, so 1 won’t take any more time on that or the fiscal mat- 
ters, as I am going to be on that particular subcommittee. 

Secretary Gates. Very good. 

Mr. Bares. But specifically, I wonder if you could tell us what 
these urgent items are that you need which justified you seeing the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and even the President. We want to be as help- 
ful as possible. 

Secretary Gares. Yes, I understand. The urgent items came in 
four categories—combat readiness, which is a pretty big cross section 
of things. Research and development. The Polaris missile system. 
And the antisubmarine warfare. And under those four headings I 
lumped dollars and programs in totals, in that method of presenta- 
tion, as the urgent requirements of the Navy. 

Mr. Bares. Now, as far as Polaris is concerned, did I under 
stand 

Secretary Gates. The Polaris program has been approved as pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Bares. So there is no problem there at this point. 

Secretary Gares. Not at this point. 

Mr. Bates. So far as dollars and cents are concrened. 

How about Research and Development ? 

Secretary Gates. Research and Development was improved. It 
was improved over the original submission. It was not improved to 
the extent that we requested, but it was improved. 

Mr. Bares. What are the particular fields in Research and Devel- 
opment that require more attention than we are giving it presently ? 

Secretary Gates. We finally have gotten our Research and Devel- 
opment program on a list of prior ities } running from 1 down to 300 and 
something, whatever it is. 

So when the money gets tighter than we would like to have, the 
things that go off are the things at the end of the list. 

Mr. Bares. Well, I wonder if you could put them in the record so 
we will have an idea of what we are talking about, so after these 
hearings are over and we study them we can see exactly what your 
problem is? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. And also with reference to combat readiness and the 
antisubmarine warfare. 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Now, could we go any faster on the nuclear-submarines 
than we are doing right now ? 

Secretary Gates. You mean on constructing them? Certainly—— 

Mr. Bares. And the marriage of that with, say, Polaris so the entire 
package is complete at a certain date? 

Secretary Gates. Now, if you are talking about Polaris—— 

Mr. Bates. Well, let’s take the Polaris as an example. 

Secretary Gates. I believe we can. We have not yet submitted a 
proposition to the Secretary of Defense to further accelerate. How- 
ever, we have one that is just about approved within the Navy De- 
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partment to do this. And we are just about to submit it to the 
Secretary of Defense for his consideration. 

I believe that we can further accelerate the program and build more 
submarines at this time. But this is very recent information based 
on new tests, and new appraisals and contemplates of course a fairly 
big crash effort, of which there is a real element of risk involved. 

Mr. Bares. Then you would add it to the 1959 figure that is being 
presented to the Congress ¢ 

Secretary Gates. I assume that if the Secretary of Defense ap- 
proves it—and I am positive he would take it to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and to the President—and if the administration determines to 
endorse this super-acceleration, that it would have to come to the 
Congress either in the form of additional supplemental or be added to 
the 1959 figure. 

Mr. Bates. What would this new accelerated program be, in other 
words, from the point of view of time? Now, you indicated a package. 

Secretary Gares. It is conceivable that we could advance the dates 
of the system —not of the initial tests, but of the system maybe 





Mr. Bates. So it would save approximately ee, 

Secretary Gates. So we might possibly get into—if everything 
worked. 

Mr. Bates. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. And you have to remember this is a very advanced 
research and development program and everything has worked 
awfully well so far, but you have to expect some failures as you go on. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. But if everything worked, it is conceivable that 
we might move this submarine up as much as —_—~ 

Mr. Bates. So we would save about a year. 

Secretary Gates. Ten months on the first one and maybe more 
than that on the succeeding ones. 

Mr. Bates. All right. 

The Cratrman. In that connection, would you advise the com- 
mittee how much additional appropriation to have the super-accelera- 
tion of your Polaris system—how much money would it cost? 

Secretary Gates. This figure is not completely finalized and it has 
not been reviewed by anyone except within the Navy Department. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary Gates. But it will cost over $1 billion ¢ 

The CuarrnMan. $1 billion. 

Secretary Gates. For nine submarines. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

I was going to bring that out. That means 6 more submarines in 
addition to the 3 we have now. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And you think you can get the whole system super- 
accelerated by ———then? By the end of —-—? 

Secretary Gares. The most conceivable optimistic date, which we 
think we ought to say, better than that would be a range of 6 mcnths 
from that time. 

The Cuatrrman. All right. 

Have you reached a decision in the Navy Department about it? 
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Secretary Gates. I reached it last night, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman, All right, tomorrow morning or Monday morning 
are you going to begin to take steps to put in effect your decision, or 
are you just going to carry it with you and say, “I should have 
done this.” 

Now, you think you can accomplish this. What are you going to 
do about it, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Gares. I have a letter to the Secretary of Defense, rec- 
ommending it. 

The Cuamman. Good, good. 

Then you are going to put it on somebody else’s doorstep ? 

Secretary Gates. Well, I am going to keep on the step myself, too. 
[ Laughter. | 

The Cuatrman, All right. 

I wish you would furnish the committee full information in regard 
to it. If we can go along with you we will be glad to do so-and we 
might be of some service in expediting it. 

hat would simply mean that there would be nine submarines of 
the Polaris type underway. And the ways are sufficient at the dif- 
ferent shipyards to carry it out, then ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Now, how long a time would it save in turning out 
all nine of them ? 

Secretary Gates. We would have, if this is correet—and I assure 
you, sir, this isa very difficult question 

The Cuatrrman. This is very important, members. 

This is one of the most important things heard in a long time. 

Secretary Gates. This is a very difficult question, of the degree of 
risk. You must remember we have no missile yet. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. 

Secretary GaTEs. —-—— 

The CHarrMan. —_— —. 

Secretary Garters. a. 

The CHAIRMAN. mae, 

Secretary GaTes. ‘ 

We all want to do it as quickly as we can. Our people believe, fur- 
ther to further technical review and check which I am sure should be 
given to it—the Navy people believe that we could probably produce 
the 9 submarines in approximately the same time level that we are 
now talking about the 3. 

Mr. Bares. Have we used up all my time, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Goright ahead, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Are you going to ask for this money in a supplemental 
now or wait to the regular 1959 and add it to that ? 

Secretary Gates. I don’t know. I haven’t worried too much about 
the—— 

Mr. Bares. It is only a question of between now and the end of June. 

Secretary Gates. No. 

Mr. Bates. But you haven't crystallized your thinking on it. 

Secretary Gates. No. 

Mr. Bates. I yield back my time. 

Secretary Gates. We intend to advise the Secretary of Defense 
what our estimate of the financial requirements are. 

The Cuarman. I recognize Mr. Arends to put in the record the 
subject matter he desires to do so. 
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Mr. Arenps. Because of the great interest that was manifested here 
today, not only today but at other days, about the Bureau of the 
Budget, this going into the record would be very helpful to the 
members, about the generation and authority of the Bureau of the 
Budget, which was created June 10, 1921. 

Possibly this can be all put in here. 

It says: 

In preparing the budget the Bureau has authority to assemble, correlate, revise, 
reduce, or increase the estimates of the several departments and establishments. 

At various times this has been amended. 

It gets down to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended. 

Prescribe procedures by which the Director of the Budget apportions appro- 
priations, major agency systems of administrative control of funds subject 
to the Director’s approval and authorized in setting of budgetary reserves. 

This is the law, as it stands today. 

The Cuarman. That is correct. 

Read to the committee the law and how it is applied. 

That is the very reason I appointed such a distinguished subcom- 
mittee to look into that very subject matter when they take up the 
subject of the budget. And it should be looked into and something 
should be done to expedite and not circumvent the acts of Congress 
by apportionment. That is the way it is brought about, by apportion- 
ment of the money, and it is slowed down in that manner. 

The next one on the list this morning is Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Secretary, I want to return to some of the discus- 
sions that were had a little earlier about the strengths based on your 
amount of money that is expected to be available. 

I understood you to say that the projected personnel level of 630,000 
and your projected 

The Cuarrman. A little order, members, please. 

Mr. Harpy. And your projected combatant ship strength, of 864, 
was based upon the $1014 billion figure which was sent over by the 
Secretary of Defense; is that right? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, that is where it was originated, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, you had originally proposed or had origi- 
nally planned on the basis of a $12 billion request; isn’t that right? 

Secretary Gates. Approximately ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. What was your proposed personnel strength and your 
proposed combatant ship strength under that figure? 

Secretary Gates. I can’t specifically recall that, Mr. Hardy. But 
I would say this. 

The Navy of its own choice felt that it could reduce its personnel 
and wanted to do this to streamline its organization and modernize it. 
Therefore, while it was a part of the 10.5 submission, it is not really, 
in my judgment, a directed figure, although it became a directed 
fi 


gure. 

Mr. Harpy. Well 

Secretary Gates. We would have done this voluntarily at the time 
in order to put more chips on advanced weapons. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, on that basis, then, if your planned strengths 
under your proposed $12 billion was higher than that which resulted 
after you got your $1014 billion figure, you were shooting a little 
too high. Your planning wasn’t too good, is what I am trying to 
get at, on the basis of $12 billion, and you really didn’t need them. 
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Is that right ? 

Secretary Gates. What I thought I said, sir, was that under either 
budget we probably would have reduced our personnel. 

Mr. Harpy. That is why I asked what your proposal was under 
your proposed $12 billion figure. If it was the same, wh 

Secretary Gates. I can’t recall, but I will furnish it for the record, 
Mr. Hardy. I think my recollection is that it was the same, because 
we wanted ships and aircraft and missiles instead of people at this 
point. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what I wanted to understand. Actually, you 
didn’t tailor your strength to meet your $101 billion figure, 

Secretary Gates. It was a coincidence. 

Mr. Harpy. Well now, what programs or functions are strength- 
ened by the addition of the $600 million in your $11.1 billion figure? 

Secretary Gates. What programs were strengthened ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. Antisubmarine warfare, research and develop- 
men, and Polaris, essentially. 

Mr. Harpy. The Polaris comes in on the $350 million supplemental ; 
doesn’t it ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. There was a considerable amount of money 
in the budget, 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, in the $600 million. 

Secretary Gates. In the $600 million increase—I see what you mean, 
from 10.5 to 11.1. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. That money was divided in a balanced 
way, principally directed toward antisubmarine warfare, some money 
for research, some money for readiness, and some for the underwrit- 
ing of the personnel legislation which will be pending before this 
committee known as the Cordiner recommendations. 

Mr. Harpy. Oh, you have already got money in here for the Cordi- 
ner proposition which the committee hasn’t gotten around to ap- 
proving. 

Secretary Gates. In the 1959 budget ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. It is probably a good idea, if you really figure on get- 
ting that passed. 

1 wanted to ask you a question about this business of apportionment. 
Does the Bureau of the Budget establish specific limits before bids are 
offered for contract which a contractor—well, I am having a hard time 
saying what I am trying to get at. 

In the apportionment of funds, aren’t you sometimes hampered by 
artificial and unrealistic limits placed when advertisements are made ? 

Secretary Gares. Well, I don’t think so. 

In view of the apportionment procedure, under times when the 
apparent is directed toward an expenditure target, we have to 
delay doing our business. This is the effect of it. We have to stretch 
out our programs. I don’t think it affects the initial receipt of bids. 
It affects when the contracts are let and how the contracts are worded 
as to deliveries. 

Mr. Harpy. It doesn’t affect the initial advertisement, but doesn’t 
it affect frequently your ability to award a contract ? 

Secretary Gates. I think it does, Mr. Hardy, on occasions. I think 
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Mr. Harpy. Let me be specific. Isn’t it a fact that the Bureau of 
the Budget has frequently arbitrarily reduced engineering estimates 
on construction proposals to a point where, when the bid came in, 
you didn’t have enough money within that limit to make the award ? 

Secretary GATES. I would have to check this to answer you, sir. 

I think the more frequent case is that we have made the award but 
we can’t proceed with the expenditure of money. 

Mr. Harpy. I think you will find—and this is one that has bothered 
me because I have encountered quite a number of them. 

I think you will find that there are a great many cases where the 
Bureau or the Defense Department comptroller’ s office, I am not sure 
which, has placed an arbitrary limit on the amount of a particular 
contract which has been below the best engineering estimates that the 
Navy has been able to submit. 

Secretary Gates. I don’t recall any cases like that. 

Mr. Harpy. As a consequence, when the bids have come in they 
have all been too high although they haven’t been necessarily above 
the engineering estimates which the Navy made, and as a result. of 
that bids have had to be thrown out or modified and readvertising has 
had to take place. 

Now, I know of several of those cases. 

And I was wondering how general it was, as to whether you are 
actually losing a lot of money and a lot of time in that procedure. 

Secretary Gares. Well, we certainly lost time in the procedure. 
But I can’t recall—this is the Under Secretary’s job and I think if this 
had happened I would have known about it. 

Mr. Harpy. I will give you a couple of them right now, if you would 
like to have them, where they had to modify the specifications i in order 
to come under the wire of the ceiling which had been arbitrarily fixed. 

It was done in the case of barracks that were being built for Waves 
at the naval base here just this past fall. And you had to take out 
the cubicles in order to come within your figures. 

And your engineering estimates to start with were above the figures 
which the Bureau of the Budget put on that particular contract. 

I understand it is pretty general. 

Secretary Garters. I am sure you must be cor — Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I am sure I am correct, Mr. Secretary. 

But I was hoping that maybe you would be doing something to 
correct that situation. And if you can’t do it down there, maybe we 

can help you. 

The Cu: AIRMAN. That is what we are trying to develop now how we 
can reorganize all these things. 

It is within our power—when we get the information—to write our 
recommendations. I don’t know whether they will go through. Never- 
theless, we will have the satisfaction of getting it off our chests. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarmrman. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, are you prepared yet to answer some 
of the questions I sent to your office about the personnel in the legal 
department ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 
Mr. Mruter. Mr. Chairman, we can’t hear. 
The Cuatrman. A little louder, Governor. 
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Mr. Devereux. I asked the Secretary whether he was prepared to 
answer some questions with respect to the legal designators of some 
of the young officers who are in the Judge Advocate General’s depart- 
ment. 

Secretary Gates. I have your question, General, but I am not pre- 
pared yet to answer it. 

Mr. Deverevx. Are you prepared to answer the question about the 
discontinuance of the dental school at Bainbridge? 

eee Gates. No, 1 am not. I am aware of your inquiry in that, 
also. 

Mr. Devereux. No further questions. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman? 

I do want to compliment the Navy on their fair attitude that they 
have taken in this matter. 

I haven’t seen any exsiting statements made by any admirals or 
captains or secretaries about not getting enough money. I thjnk you 
have shown a very fine attitude. And also I think you have shown a 
need of building up the Polaris program. 

—e I think that that program is pretty popular with the 
people. 

I have been getting a lot of mail, solving our entire defense problem 
on that matter. In fact, I got a letter the other day and it was from 
quite a prominent executive in America, and he said if we could just 
immediately build 200 of those atomic submarines and a sufficient num- 
ber of Polaris missiles we would have the whole problem settled. I 
agree it would be a good idea to have them. I didn’t take much time 
to try to explain the difficulties you would have in immediately con- 
structing 200 of them. 

You stated that you could have nine subs capable of firing Polaris 
missiles in how long a time if you had the money? 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Bray, what I said was that the present pro- 
gram before the Congress is for three submarines and the money to 
finance it. 

The Navy has a responsibility I think to the country and to every- 
one to inform people how quickly this program, which is very im- 
portant, can be accelerated. 

We have had this under study constantly. 

We have a tentative recommendation that involves the construction 
of 9 instead of 3. 

We believe—and this is a great deal of risk in a missile we don’t 
have yet, and a submarine we haven’t built yet, and so forth, but we 
believe in our best judgment that we could probably do the 9 in ap- 
proximately the same time schedule as we now have planned for the 3. 

Mr. Bray. When do you expect those three to be operational? 

I couldn’t understand at the time. I missed the answer when you 
gave it a while ago. 

Secretary Gates. I don’t blame you, sir, because it is so involved 
with changes and possibilities. But the submission before the Con- 
gress for the supplemental contemplates the plan for 3—the first 1 
1960, the second 
Mr. Bray. And 

















Secretary Gates. If we accelerated under the program of 9 and this 
turned out to be a good risk to take, we can further accelerate those 
ships 
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Mr. Bray. ——, 

Secretary Gates. y 

Mr. Bray. That would be very fast work. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. You believe, then, by duplicating certain operations— 
that is starting 3 at a time instead of 1, that you might get 9 generally 
in the same length of time that it would take for the 3. 

Secretary Gates. That is what we consider and have under study, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And you said it would take approximately $1 billion, 1 
believe ; is that correct ? 

Secretary Gares. I said it would take more than a billion dollars, 
yes, sir. Approximately—it would be something more than a billion 

ollars. 

Mr. Bray. That would be over a period—that wouldn’t be all in 1 
year, would it? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir, it would be—— 

Mr. Bray. A period—— 

Secretary Gates. Expenditures of course would not be. The new 

obligating authority and the contractual responsibilities, however, 

re ‘ probably be partly in this calendar year, and partly in the 1959 
scal year. 

Mr. Bray. Then part of it will go over until the next year, wouldn’t 
it 2 

Secretary Gates. Yes; that is what I meant, over the next 2 years. 

Mr. Bray. It would be over 3 fiscal years. 

Secretary Gates. The expenditures would be, but—— 

Mr. Bray. That is what I mean. 

Secretary Gates, But the contract authority would be probably all 
concentrated in 2 years. 

Mr. Bray. The spending would be over a period of 3 fiscal years. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I am talking about appropriations. Authorization would 
have to be within that time. The expenditures or appropriations 
would be over 3 years, fiscal years. 

Secretary Garrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Do you know of any—we only have about so much money 
we can spend in the United States, that is, that the people will allow 
us to spend, and we should spend whatever the occasion demands. 

Now, under the present budget about 64 cents out of the tax dollar 
goes directly or indirectly for national defense. And I am very much 
interested in that program. 

So, I am not attacking that. I think it is a program where we have 
been a little—I think we ought to put an enormous and great interest 
in it. 

But do you know of any programs in the Navy that might be cur- 
tailed or eliminated, that might help to get that money ? 

Secretary Gates. No; I do not, Mr. Bray. This is the balance that 
we walk. This is one of the reasons, on the questions that were directed 
to me on personnel—this is one of the reasons we cut personnel, to get 
these things within a proper balance. 

Mr. Bray. I believe you have eliminated the starting of a new 
supercarrier this year, have you not? 
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Secretary Gates. We did that, sfr, and that money was put into 
antisubmarine warfare, principally in ships and in some aircraft in 
connection with antisubmarine warfare. 

Mr. Bray. By not starting that ship, you have almost saved enough 
for this program, haven’t you # I am not saying the same amount of 
money, but you cut your projected expenditures almost enough, 
haven’t you? 

Secretary Gates. Well, we did not put this money into the Polaris 
program. We put it into the antisubmarine warfare of the mission of 
the Navy. 

Mr. Bray. I realize that. 

Secretary Gates. Which has just as high a priority. 

Mr. Bray. I realize that, Mr. Secretary, but I am talking about 
general overall funds. 

Secretary Gates. Well, it is approximately the same number of 
dollars ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I mean. 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, following the line of thought 
just developed by Mr. Bray, if these six additional submarines were 
. laid down and that program goes through, you will immediately have 
to increase your personnel, It would have to be raised from 630,000, 
and you will immediately have to commence training men to take 
care of these 6 additional ships; isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Gates. We will require approximately—the first estimate 
I have on this, Mr. Chairman, is about 4,000 people for this job. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary Gates. And these people will either have to come out of 
our present personnel levels or they will have to be relieved by that 
much. 

The Ciratrrman. You do not have to have any legislation with ref- 
erence to tonnage. You have sufficient tonnage on the books, 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, Mr. C hairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doze. Mr, Secretary, I am calling your attention to page 2 
of the very enlightening statement of yours, under No.1, It states—— 

The Cuarrman. Wait, Mr. Doyle. 

Wait 1 minute. It is 5 minutes to 12. 

Let’s take a recess now, and start back at 2 o’clock, and we will run 
until 3:30. We will take a recess. 

Come back, Mr. Secretary. We will get through this afternoon. 

(At 11:55 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 2 p. m. of 
the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. 

When the committee recessed at noon, Mr. Doyle was just starting 
to ask some questions of the Secretary. 

Mr, Doyle. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 
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Secretary Gates. Would it be in order if I clarified the record on 
the dollar figures? I am afraid that one of my answers to Mr. Hébert 
and Mr. Gavin may have been misinterpreted. 

The question was, as I understood it, How much over and above the 
$10.5 billion budget required by Mr. Wilson did the Navy receive? 
And I said $11.1 billion. 

This is approximately correct, but it should be clear that this was 
divided between the 1959 budget and the supplemental 1958 budget. 
So that $350 million of that was in the supplemental. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Secretary Gares. And the request from the Congress in the 1959 
budget, including public-works bill, which is not yet here, will be 
$10.8 billion for fiscal 1959. 

The Cuarrman. Then the total amount—— 

Secretary Gates. The total of the money was divided between the 
1959 budget and the supplemental budget in fiscal year 1958. I want 
to be sure that was clarified. 

The Cuarrman. Then, as I understood it, there would be $11,450 
million, adding the supplementary measure. 

Secretary Gates. No, sir; that is what I was afraid would be mis- 
understood this morning. It would be $11.1 billion. 

The CwHarrmMan, 11.1? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Including the supplemental ? 

Secretary Gates. Including; yes, sir. 

The Carman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doytr. Mr. Secretary, I want to call your attention to what 
I think was a very fine statement which you gave to the committee— 
the last word on page 1 is “national” and the first two words on page 
2 are “policy requirements.” 

In other words, “national policy requirements.” And then the very 
first statement you make on page 2 is: 

Power sufficient to make it unthinkable to any aggressor to risk all-out war. 


The second and third paragraphs deal with limited war, to be suc- 
cessful in limited war. Then the third one is to support our foreign 
policy and protect civilization of the whole free world. 

I call to your attention paragraph numbered “second” in the middle 
of page 2, where you say “national policy, in your judgment, is to be 
able to use and control the seas and all the shores around them.” 

My blunt question, and I ask it very sincerely, is this: I notice you 
don’t in your first paragraph, say “power sufficient to be victorious in 
an all-out war.” You just refer to power sufficient to have our possible 
enemy unthinking as to waging an all-out war. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I am not willing to go along with that assump- 
tion on your part, if it is an assumption. My mental state has been 
for some time that it is entirely possible that we have a competitor in 
the world that may not always be unthinking when it comes to 
waging an all-out war. 

I think we have to assume that that competitor may at any time 
be thinking of waging all-out war. In other words, Mr. Secretary, 
my position is that I think we ought to be ready at all times to be 
victorious in an all-out war. 
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Now, with that briefly stated position on my part, I want to ask 
you this: In your humble judgment as Secretary of the Navy, are 
you sufficiently ready now to say whether or not in your judgment 
the Navy is ready to fulfill its mission to be victorious so far as the 
Navy is concerned in case of an all-out war, to protect all the nations 
of the free world as of now and to occupy the oceans now and the 
shores thereof? 

Is our Navy ready to do that as of today? 

Secretary Gates. I think we certainly should be prepared to win 
an all-out war. If an all-out war is thrust upon us the policy of the 
country is to deter this war with forces and strength in being, with 
the hope that this war will never occur. But certainly if it does 
occur, we should be ready to win it. 

Mr. Doytz. I agree with you that we should be, but is the Navy 
ready in your judgment to fulfill its part, its mission, so that our 
Nation would be victorious? 

Secretary Gares. I think, sir, the answer to your question as of 
today is yes. I think it will be difficult. We have strong forces 
against us. 

I think the Chief of Naval Operations believes he can handle these 
forces, as of today. 

I think what we are talking about is perhaps the future, with the 
growing strength of the competitor and a narrowing, perhaps, of 
the difference between us. 

But I would give the answer to your question that as of now we 
are strong and we could win an all-out war and the Navy is strong 
enough to make its contribution toward that. 

Mr. Doytx. Thank you. 

Now, one more question, and I want to put the Chief on notice 
that I am going to ask him the same question, if I have the opportu- 
nity, Admiral, at a later time today. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. I want to ask this question : 

I remember—I think it was the Secretary of, Air who in answer 
to my question stated in substance that on account of the Soviet 
system, under that system they produced items of warfare twice as 
fast as we do, if I have the figure correct, and I think I am correct 
in that, as of the present time. 

Now, if they continue to produce twice as fast as we do and we 
don’t produce or get underway very much more emphatically than 
we are getting underway, in my judgment, it will be years before 
we can ever catch up with them, wouldn’t it? 

Secretary Gates. Yes sir, but I think as of the moment we are 
ahead of them, personally, from the information I have, and I hope 
we continue to maintain that lead. 

Now, there must be a greater national awareness of the fact we 
are up against a tough competitor. And I agree we must strain a 
little bit and sacrifice a little bit and be a little more conscious of 
the problem we are faced with, in both our educational system and 
in everything else we do in this country, over the years immediately 
ahead of us. I think this is correct. But as of the moment, I think 
the United States is strong and the forces are strong, and we can 
handle the situation. 
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Now, if they are going to continue to put this enormous effort into 
military hardware and military projects at the expense of their con- 
sumer industries, we are going to face a continuing narrowing of the 
gap. And it is true, from our information, that they can produce the 
things more quickly than we can. 

Mr. Dorie. Now, my last question to you is this; and I want to 
make an observation there, if I may, without applying to you, sir, of 
course : 

You said we need to sacrifice a little bit. If that is the attitude of 
us as a nation, we are not going to become strong enough to resist the 
unthinkable war. I think we need to sacrifice a big hit, and that in- 
cludes the military as well as we civilians. 

Now, one thing more, Mr. Secretary : 

It is not clear in my mind yet—I have been here at every session of 
this committee except one when I was in attendance at another com- 
mittee, necessarily—it is not clearly in my mind yet that what you say 
has been proven to my thinking—that is, I don’t see it clearly yet, that 
we are ahead of Russia in military preparedness and in our military 
strength. I am not convinced of that statement. I am not convinced 
your statement is founded on fact. 

Now, I don’t say that 

Secretary Gates. I understand, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. That is my mental position today. They are certainly 
ahead of us in military personnel—ground forces. They are certainly 
ahead of us in numbers of planes. They are certainly ahead of us in 
numbers of submarines. They are certainly ahead of us in numbers 
of missiles and types of missiles. 

Now, how, then, can you say that we are ahead of them, or at least 
equal to them, in military strength? I don’t see it. 

Secretary Gates. Well, sir, I can only operate on intelligence and 
on an individual or collective sort of an appraisal. I feel that, yes, 
they are ahead of us in numbers, of numbers of people, numbers of 
ships—I am not sure about the aircraft numbers myself, but certainly 
they have a great many, and many competent aircraft. But I feel that 
there are many areas in which we are well ahead—qualitatively rather 
than quantitatively. Nuclear propulsion in the Navy is way ahead. 
We never intend to lose this lead. The Strategic Air Force is way 
ahead in its capability to render damage, from what I can understand, 
vis-a-vis the Russian air force. 

The Cuatrman. Naval Aviation? 

Secretary Davis. Naval aviation is way ahead. Their naval air, 
but not aircraft carriers in the Soviet. 

In numbers of weapons, and in yields of weapons, and in many of 
the missile fields. It is true they are very good in certain missiles and 
are making considerable progress in them and are making rapid 
progress in them. But there is no reason to believe that they have 
a capability ahead of ours in many of the missile fields. 

So I would sum up my own feeling—and this would be subject 
to a man’s interpretation to the facts he has—as saying we are strong 
and we hope we will continue strong. 

The gap between us is narrowing, and we must be careful to see 
that it doesn’t catch up with us. 

Mr. Doyte. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuatrman. I challenge the statement that their production is 
faster than our production, if we concentrated on the production. 

Secretary Gates. They got started earlier, Mr. Chairman, on many 
of these things. 

The Cuarrman. I know the production of America is not excelled by 
any other country when we concentrate on missile production or any 
one missile item; is that correct? 

Secretary Gates. That is corrcet, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary stated—he made no 
reservation on his statement when he answered my question. 

The Cuairrmman. I know that. You see, you failed to impress upon 
him that they were concentrating on certain things and they failed to 
do so on other things. But when we concentrated during World War 
II on building airplanes 

Mr. Rivers. That was total war then. 

The Cuarmman. What ? 

Mr. Rivers. That was total war. 

The CHatrman. Yes; total war. We had 50,000 turned in such 
a short time. There is no country in the world when it concentrates 
on turning out a particular article—after it has been established— 
that can do it any faster than America can do it. 

Secretary Gates. There are people 

The Cuarrman. We may not be as far along in two things—in 
IRBM’s and the ICBM’s. But when you take the family of missiles, 
up to date there has been no testimony here that shows in the 
broad field of the family of missiles that they are further advanced 
than we are. 

But here it is the Navy has some five missiles assigned to ships. 
Some of them have the range of 500 to 700 miles. We will go into all 
those things. 

I am not one of these to think that we are by any means defenseless. 
I think we are strong. And I think probably all three services. And 
the Navy is in just as strong position as it has ever been in the history 
of this Government in peacetime. 

Secretary Gates. That is certainly true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Doytz. May I close my questioning by just making this brief 
statement : 

No man, American born or otherwise, is any more proud of the 
achievements of my Nation, military or otherwise. But I still say 
in my book, as far as the evidence is concerned here to date, we have 
been too slow and we are still not getting at it fast enough. 

The Cuatrman. That may be true, Mr. Doyle. We may not have 
concentrated on the defense as vigorously as we should have. But 
from now on, in view of the fact that the sputnik got in the air— 
and I don’t think there will be any complaint from now on, that we 
will try to have more weapons and less butter. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wirson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend you for what 
I think is an outstanding statement, as to the philosophy and the 
attitude of the Navy today, particularly with regard to its status 
with the other services. 

I think when you say, as you did say, that what you are speaking 
of on behalf of the Navy is in the national interest, rather than just 
solely that of the Navy, I think you ought to really be commended for 
that attitude. 
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Now, specifically, a few questions : 

Knowing that Ravan’ ’s main element of naval strength is subma- 
rines, what priority do we place on antisubmarine developments 

Secretary Gates. The highest, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wirson. "The highest priority. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witson. What particular weapons do we have now and are we 
developing to help implement our antisubmarine warfare? 

Secretary Gates. We have almost—of the weapons that we have, 
with the exception of the Polaris system when it comes into being— 
they will be useful in one way or another in antisubmarine warfare. 
The carrier task forces are useful in antisubmarine warfare. We are 
building modern frigates and destroyers which are useful in antisub- 
marine. Weare building and have in the shipyards, and in each year’s 
program, nuclear attack submarines which are useful in antisubmarine 
warfare. 

We have patrol planes in antisubmarine warfare. 

As you know, the Government has certain protective barriers and 
systems that contribute to the antisubmarine warfare effort. We have 
modern weapons to kill submarines. We have much to do. We have 
the difficult problem of detection, identification and communication. 
Much research effort is being put on the antisubmarine warfare prob- 
lems. It certainly was not an easy decision for the Navy to abandon 
the nuclear aircraft carrier and abandon it to antisubmarine warfare 
and look at it over a 2- or 3-year period rather than annually. 

This is a clear indication of the seriousness with which we view the 
antisubmarine problem. It is very difficult to identify the antisub- 
marine picture as clearly as you can sometimes in other services, because 
it is so great a threat, it is so difficult, and so many things and people 
re we have are involved in it. 

I said before the House Appropriations Committee that I couldn’t 
prove this, but it was a pretty good guess that about 60 percent of the 
total Navy budget contributed to the antisubmarine warfare. 

Mr. Wirson. In other words, the Navy is actually the only service 
that is charged with the responsibility of countering this Russian 
submarine threat ? 

Secretary Gares. That is correct. 

Mr. Witson. Do you feel that the carriers that you have projected 
into the future, the carriers that the Navy plans ahead, will be useful 
in actually countering the Russian submarine menace ? 

Secretary Gares. The carrier is useful just as long as the manned 
aircraft is useful. And the carrier should be regarded as a deterrent 
weapon and also a limited-war weapon, probably the best limited-war 
weapon available to this Nation, and it certainly is useful in antisub- 
marine warfare in getting submarines at its source and searching them 
out when they are underway at sea. 

Mr. Witson. If we are going to destroy them, we are going to have 
to locate them, and the carrier would be important in locating them ; 
is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirson. Is there any change in the Navy's program—I know 
we have always planned here on projecting a hew supercarrier a year 
or so. Is there any radical change in the long-range thinking of the 
Navy on procurement of supercarriers ? 
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Secretary Gates. It is our present intention—and the present in- 
tention of the Secretary of the Defense and the President—to ask for 
a carrier in next year’s ae 

Mr. Wuson. Now, a question that has arisen in regard to the 
Navy’s participation in the Vanguard project, Mr. Secretary: 

There seems to be some misconception or difference of opinion as 
to just whether the Vanguard project was part of the military effort 
of this Nation or whether it was a scientific effort. I know—could 
you explain the Navy’s part, the Navy’s role in the Vanguard project ? 

Secretary Gates. Well 

The Cuarrman. Why not take that up when we get to the missile 
inquiry. We are going to develop that fully. It is a very pertinent 
thing and should be developed. We have some experts on that. 

Mr. Wuson. All right. 

The Cuarrman. The Secretary is somewhat like I am. 

Secretary Gates. I can cover it generally, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuson. What about the general statement, Mr. Chairman? 
He said he can cover it generally. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Wixson. Can he cover it generally? Go ahead, Mr, Secretary. 

Secretary Gates. Well, generally speaking, this was a program of 
the National Science Foundation, and the Navy was selected to be 
what I have always sort of referred to as the contractor in this re- 
spect. They were selected by an independent scientific group. And 
we proceeded on that line and under the two hypotheses that were in 
the Vanguard program at the beginning. One was that it was an un- 
classified project, a contribution of the United States to the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, and it should not interfere in any way 
with any missile program. 

Mr. WIzson. Tax one other question, Mr. Chairman. About the 
atomic seaplane, I think that was just touched on briefly in question- 
ing this morning. The Navy is moving ahead on an atomic-powered 
seaplane. What is envisioned as its main use when it is developed ? 

Secretary Gates. Until you build an atomic-powered airplane—and 
the same way with a ship—you probably don’t know what you have 
until you build it. 

The present military requirement for the nuclear-powered plane 
for the Navy would be for a relatively slow, long-range airplane, 
which could be built reasonably quickly, that would be very useful 
in reconnaissance and antisubmarine warfare. 

Mr. Wuson. In other words, it would tie in with this overall ob- 
jective of the Navy to hit the submarines in every possible way ? 

Secretary Gates. It would be more useful, 1 would think, my- 
self—this is a military question, but I think it would be more useful 
for attacking them at sea, with the long-endurance capability, be- 
cause it would not be the type of plane, unless it had later missiles 
added to them, that would strike them at their bases. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilson. Mrs. St. 
George, any questions? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Yes, please, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to go back on some of these figures be- 
cause I want to get them more clearly in my own mind. 

Now I understand that the Navy requested or at least desired 12 
billions of dollars in the next fiscal year; is that correct? 
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Secretary Gares. Yes; it was actually 11.8. 

Mrs. St. George. Well, then my next question is—— 

Secretary Gates. Mrs. St. George, if I might say so? This was 
the official Navy, Secretary of the Navy-Chief of Naval Operations 
presentation. The Navy requirement down below that level was con- 
siderably more than that, a total of $15 billion. This is true every 
year, however. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Yes. Now another question I would like to ask 
you on that same thing. Have you ever heard of any branch of the 
service getting all the money they wanted at any time? 

Secretary Supen I never have; no. 

_ Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. No. Now, what you did actually receive, I take 
it, after going back and forth over it, will be about $11.1 billion; is 
that correct ? 

Secretary Gates. Divided between the two years. 

Mrs. Str. Grorcr. So if we take that from $12 billion, did you have— 
you said $11.8, to be sure ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. That would mean that you would be short on 
your request by about $700 million; is that correct? 

Secretary Gares. That is correct. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. Well, on the whole that isn’t too bad, is it, as 
things go, when we are talking in those figures ? ' 

(Secretary Gates nods.) 

Mrs. Sr. Cesena Now, Mr. Secretary, when you get this money— 
and you probably will get more this year, I should imagine, from the 
temper of the Congress—who determines exactly how it will be s ent, 
that is on what kind of hardware? Who determines that we will not 
build a carrier but we will build more nuclear submarines, and so 
forth? Do you have the sole determination of that? 

Secretary Gates. Well, we determine that decision. But how we 
are going to spend the money and for what hardware and what pro- 
curement and what purposes is all itemized in the appropriations bill 
and reviewed, of course, by the Congress in great detail. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Yes; but what I meant, Mr. Secretary, is suppos- 
ing you get these cuts. Then you have to readjust those figures: 
don’t you ? 

Secretary Gates. We have 

Mrs. St. Georce. Because you may have been planning for a much 
bigger program and you may have to change. Now who makes that 
determination, of the most vital thing, we will say, to cut? Who, for 
instance, determined that we were not to have a carrier put down 
this year? 

Secretary Gares. We did. 

Mrs, Sr. Grorce. You did that because in your estimation it was 
more important to have this antisubmarine defense? And was it 
more important to actually have the nuclear submarine? 

Secretary Gares. Yes. We could add, and did add destroyer lead- 
ers—DL/’s, that is, and destroyers and additional 1 or 2, I have not 
gotten—I think it was 1 submarine—plus some aircraft directly re- 
lated to antisubmarine warfare, in place of the money that would 
have gone into the carrier. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Is it also correct, Mr. Secretary, that you could 
build 20 nuclear submarines for the cost of 1 carrier ? 
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Secretary Gates. Oh, no. We could build—an attack nuclear sub- 
marine costs around $40 million or $50 million. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. And a carrier eo te—the first nuclear-powered 
carrier cost in the general area of $300 million. 

Mrs. St. Georce. Well, that is pretty close to it, then. 

Secretary Gates. Six. 

Mrs, Sr. Grorce. Yes, six. Now, it is being very widely publicized 
that you could build 20 for the cost of 1 carrier. 

Secretary Gates. Well, that just isn’t so. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Well, exactly. But that is in a lead article in 
Reader’s Digest that came out this morning. And I think it might 
be just as well to point out, if one could—and it will come up, I pre- 
sume, in these hearings—that 6 nuclear submarines could be built for 
the cost of 1 carrier; is s that correct 4 

Secretary Gates. That is approximately correct. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentlelady yield ? 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. I yield. 

Mr. Gavin. I just wanted to ask at that point: In the determina- 
tion of the elimination of the carrier, was that purely a naval determi- 
nation or would that have to be discussed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
before you arrived at that conclusion ? 

Secretary Gates. It was discussed with the Secretary of Defense 
over a period of weeks. I don’t know myself whether the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff considered this or not. I would not think that it was neces- 
sary that they would consider it. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, the Admiral ought to know. 

Secretary Gates. If it is all right for the Admiral—— 

Mr. Gavin. I want to know where the Joint Chiefs of Staff come 
in on the determinations of these questions such as you are presenting 
tous today. My question is did the Joint Chiefs of Staff participate 
in the discussion to determine whether or not the carrier was to be 
eliminated ? 

Secretary Gates. To my knowledge; they did not. 

The Cuarmman. All right, Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Gavin. Thank you, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Greorcr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Mr. 
Gavin. 

The Cuatrman,. I want, Mrs. St. George—this is going to be a very 
important committee assignment. You are on that subcommittee to 
follow the budget. You developed very pertinent information. But 
I hope you will just take more time—we have plenty of time here. 
You started off with your field request of $15 million, all down in the 
Department—I am using the word “field.” 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The $15 billion. In your office, you decided $11.8 
million. 

(Secretary Gates nods.) 

The Cuarrman. After full consideration, you were given $11.1 bil- 
lion. 

(Secretary Gates nods.) 

The CuairmMan. It was pointed out by Mrs. St. George there was 
S700 million less than you requested ? 
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(Secretary Gates nods. ) 

The CuHarrman. You have already testified that in your judgment 
the money that was authorized, $11.1 billion, will enable you to carry 
out your program in a satisfactory manner and meet your military 
requirements and missions ¢ . 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir; I think I said subject to certain new 
developments. 

The Cuarmman. In other words, expressed this way: The Navy will 
not suffer by the $11.1 billion being available in fiscal 1959. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman, there is no one who would not 
like to have more with the urgent things we have to do. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. I understand that. 

Secretary Garters. I think this, subject to the new requirements of 
some new weapons which we are not going to be shy about asking for, 
presents a well-rounded, strong Navy. 

The Cuairman. That is right. Good. 

I wish Mrs. St. George would follow up—I didn’t get it clear in 
my mind—how you proceed to get your apportionment of the money 
and how the budget operates. Because we have to clear this up, 
absolutely. 

Now, does Mr. MeNeil have to do with you? 

Secretary Gates. Mr. McNeil is the Comptroller for the Deparment 
of Defense and our financial requirements are reviewed by his office 
for the Secretary of Defense. 

The Cxatrman. Did Mr. MeNeil sit in when you were making up 
your budget of $11,800 million ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. This was made up in the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

The CuatrkMan. All right. Did he sit in when there was a decision 
on the $11,100 million? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. This was a long process. 

The Cuarrmman. Oh, I understand that. 

Secretary Gares. I think he did sit in on most of it, yes. 

The CHarrmMan. Now when Congress makes the appropriation for a 
certain item, do you have to go to Mr. McNeil and then for Mr. Mc- 
Neil to go to the Budget—after we have appropriated the money ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Let’s develop that. We have to find out about that. 
There isa little confusion. I didn’t do it, because I was trying to save 
some time. 

For instance, a public works program was authorized by Congress 
and the President signs the bill. We want to carry out certain con- 
struction. You go to Mr. McNeil and you say, “Mr. McNeil, this is 
the law, do you want to do this”—is that the way you proceed ? 

Secretary Gates. In the case there is another Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, named Mr. Bryant, who is interested in construction. So we 
go to both. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Then you go to Mr. Bryant and say, 
“Mr. Bryant, Congress has authorized this installation and we want 
to build it.” Now has Mr. Bryant any authority or does he exercise 
authority to say, “Well, while Congress has given you that authoriza- 
tion and appropriated the money, yet I think you ought to do some- 
thing else, instead of building this installation, and I will slow this 
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construction down and you concentrate on this other item”? Does he 
say that? 

Secretary Gates. No, not that I know of, Mr. Chairman. 

What he does is principally review the programs before they go 
to the Congress. 

The Cuarrman. Well, all right—— 

Secretary Gates. He has no authority to change, of course—— 

The Carron. I understand everybody reviews it before. It has 
the clearance from Mr. Bryant and it has the clearance from the 
Secretary of Defense and it has the clearance from the Budget. But 
then it all becomes the law and the law is written and the President 
signs it. Now you want to carry out this construction. How do you 
get your money to carry out the construction ? 

Secretary Gates. Well, Mr. Bryant reviews—rereviews. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Secretary Gates. The projects. 

The Cuamman. He rereviews the projects. 

Secretary Gates. Rereviews the projects. 

The Carman. Can he say, “I won’t make this money available 
now, in January. I will make this available in October” ? 

Secretary Garters. No, I don’t think Mr. Bryant does that. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary Gates. I think there is where we get into the relationship 
of Mr. McNeil and the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Cuarman. All right, then we will give Mr. Bryant a clear 

Mr. Rivers. Bill of goods. 

The Cuarrman. Bill of goods, because he says, “I don’t review it 
but once—go talk to Mr. McNeil”; is that it ? 

Secretary Gates. He rereviews it. 

The CuHarrMan. He rereviews it, all right. Does he ever turn you 
down and say, “I changed my mind” ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, I think he does, or recommends to the Secre- 
tary of Defense that they be changed. 

he Cuarrman. All right. Then he recommends to the Secretary 
of Defense. Notwithstanding the fact that Congress has specifically 
said by line item and authorized a certain project, he says it shall not 
be billed, is that correct—or be deferred, or be changed ? 

Secretary Gares. I think so, yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary Gates. I think it is correct. 

The Cuatrman. He does that. 

(Secretary Gates nods.) 

The CHatrman. And then when that happens, what happens to 
you? That slows you down, doesn’t it ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. Of course, sometimes we change our 
own specifications. 

The Cuatrman. Then you turn your time and attention to some- 
thing else that has been authorized by Congress, to see if you can carry 
that out? 

(Secretary Gates nods. ) 

The Cuarean. Is that correct? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And that is the way it runs. You are dealing with 
all this package of legislation you have. And you are trying to find 
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out which one Mr. Bryant or Mr. MeNeil is going to let you start with, 
isn’t that correct? 

Secretary Gates. There is this review procedure that is required. 

The CuHarrman. All right. 

Now does that review slow you down—you see, you have a law that 
has been signed by the President. The money has been voted. And 
it is the law of the land, as far as Congress can write any law. 

Then it gets down in your department and you want to administer 
the law. Because you can only act within the authority of law. And 
you have to go to see Mr. Bryant if it is a public works project. 

Now if it is not a public works project, who do you go to see now? 
Say if it is the construction of ships, who do you go to see? 

Secretary Gates. The ship bill is handled a little differently, I think. 

The Cuarrman. Tell us how the ship bill is handled. 

Secretary Gates. I don’t think we have to see anybody on that. 
That is the question of handling expenditures only. 

The Cuamrman. Now, we salhastand three submarines for—what is 
the name? 

Secretary Gates. Polaris. 

The Cuarrman. Polaris, all right. Who you got to clear that with? 

Secretary Gates. Once this is approved, which it already is—— 

The Cuairman. Oh, yes, it is the law. 


Secretary Gates. Congress has appropriated. 

The CHarrMan. I am talking about the law. It has all been passed 
and we are all through it. 

Secretary Gates. The only thing that would control the timing of 
letting the contracts to proceed with that would be a control of the 
expenditure and obligation planned ceilings. 


he CuarrmMan. Who is that? What Secretary is that? 

Secretary Gates. This would be the Secretary of Defense. 

The Cuatrman. The Secretary of Defense? 

(Secretary Gates nods.) 

The Cuamman. Then it is not one of these other Secretaries? 

Secretary Gates. No. 

The Cuatrman. All right, the Secretary of Defense. Then, of 
course, the Secretary of Defense has direction, authority, and control, 
and he is the big boss. And he could hold it up or do whatever he 
pleases with it, is that correct? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

All right, now, suppose it is for some experiment in research work, 
where we gave you $500 million and you wanted to talk about making 
some kind of a type of missile, that you want to have research on. 
How do you get your money on that? How do you clear that up? 

Secretary Gates, We go through an Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Development. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now can that Assistant Secretary hold 
you up? 

Secretary Gates. He reviews our projects and rereviews them after 
we receive the money from Congress. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary Gates. And the same procedure is followed. 

The CuairmMan. Does he at any time say: “I don’t think I will agree 
with you, I am not going to approve this research and development 
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field that you are getting in”? He has that authority, does he not? 

Secretary Gates. I don’t recall any case where this has happened on 
research. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary Gares. After the original review. 

The CHarrman. Now, does Mr. McNeil have anything to do with 
that ? 

Secretary Gates. No. The same question would apply in every- 
thing. If it doesn’t violate the expenditure and obligational plans of 
the Department of Defense, wey then McNeil automatically approves 
things that have gone through C ongress. 

The Cuarman. W ell, I can’t—what I am trying to develop is this. 
After the Congress passes a law and the President signs it and it is the 
law of the land and you got your $11,100 million and you have it 
broken down, how you want to spend this money—— 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I am trying to find out who has the voice in this 
matter to keep you from carrying out that law. Now that comes in 
the broad question of reorganization of the Department. That is a 
question we have to deal with. Because we have a committee here set 
up for it. And I want to see if this man ean nullify what Congress has 
done and can nullify what you have done. If he can, we ought to know 
about it. That is all. I am not criticizing, but I just want to know 
where we stand. 

Secretary Gates. I understand, Mr. Chairman. 

The Bureau of the Budget has the authority—ability to withhold 
the apportionment of the funds to the specific appropriations. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary Gates. The Secretary of Defense works with the Bureau 
of the Budget—or Mr. McNeil works with the Bureau of the Budget 
on this, and the Department had operated the last year, the last ¢ alen- 
dar year on an expenditure ceiling, so that certain money is withheld 
so that we don’t spend out too quickly , until later in the year. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. It is put out by quarters, isn’t it? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Then you haven’t any assurance that when Con- 
gress gives you this $11,100 million for all these hundreds of things 
that you figured out, that you are going to spend the money for— 
you haven’t any positive assurance that you can spend what Congress 
has appropriated, isn’t that correct ¢ 

Secretary Gares. In a great many things, yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Then it has to go all through the 
machinery again ? 

Secretary Gates. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarmman. And have another rehearing on it? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

The Cxarrman. Now, would it be in the interest of time if you 
would only have one hearing? 

Secretary Gates. It certainly would. 

The Cuarrman. Which one would you eliminate, the first or the 
second hearing? 

Secretary Gates. The second. 

The Cuarmman. Exactly. Congress has passed the law. 

(Secretary Gates nods.) 
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The Cuarrman. And that is the one—that is where the bottleneck 
is, isn’t it? 

Secretary Gares. I think so, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Pardon me, gentlemen, but I wanted to try to 
wrap this up. 

Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Rivers. You did a good job. 

Mr. Minuer. Mr. Secretary, I was interested in an answer that 
you gave Mrs. St. George, that nuclear submarines cost between 
$40 and $50 million. That is true for the Nautilus, the Sea Wolf, 
and some of those being built. But when we get into production and 
have a prototype and iron the bugs out of these things, are they 
going to cost $40 or 50 million, then, or will not the cost of them go 
down ! 

Secretary Gares. The cost will go down slightly, sir. But this is 
about what they are costing now as the result of some 20—19, I 
believe now in construction. The prototype cost of a Polaris sub- 
marine, which is a new submarine, is going to be over $100 million. 

Mr. Miuzer. That is right. 

Secretary Gates. So if you were talking about Polaris submarines 
you could only build three for an aircraft carrier. 

Mr. Murer. W ell, I think that its perfectly understood. But I 
don’t think—— 

Secretary Gates. The cost of the Polaris submarine, we believe, will 
go down from something over $100 million to something in the vicinity 
of $80 million, as we get into construction and get to understand bet- 
ter about it. 

But the price has gone down, of course, materially, from the 
Nautilus. But it is now still around the cost of 40 plus million dollars. 

Mr. Mituxr. I thought it would go—— 

Secretary Gates. And there is not very much hope that I know of 
that it is going to go a great deal lower. 

Mr. Minier. You wouldn't want to stand and say they are going to 
cost $50 million—and the construction costs could radically go up, 
which could affect it, too. So they would be much less. 

Secretary Gates. That is right. 

Mr. Mitter. You spoke a minute ago that the Russians—we are still 
ahead of them, but they are catching up, and we have to increase our 
speed. I think you said that quantitatively maybe they were coming 
ahead pretty fast, but qualitatively we were still ahead; is that correct ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. In the same type of argument, one of your fellow secre- 
taries the other day said we need a bold approach to speeding up. You 
wi ill agree that we need a bold approach in keeping up in front of the 

Russians? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, I do. I tried to answer the question before, 
that we need to realize that we had a tough competitor. 

Mr. Mriuter. Now, I ama little confused on that, as to how the whole 
total program affects us. You told us that we had a predetermined 
budget fixed at $10.5 billion. 

Secretary Gates. Last summer; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. That was the figure: is that right? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mituirr. Then we get this figure up to 11.1, by some $600 million 
coming in in the supplementary appropriations; is that correct? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. We got $350 million in the supplemental 
appropriations, and the balance in the 1959—in an increase. 

r. Miter. In an increase? 

Secretary Gates. That increase in the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Miier. But as I remember it, when that supplementary bill 
was before us we were told that this was in anticipation of the budget 
and was part of the 1959 budget ? 

_ The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. And was not an increase in the budget; is that correct ? 
That is, we were asking for this money now in anticipation of the 1959 
budget so we could get certain parts of the show on the road ? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. Instead of adding all the money 
into the 1959 budget it was determined that we ought to do certain 
things more quickly, and this was put in the 1958 supplemental. 

The Cuarrman., If it hadn’t been an emergency or crisis 

Mr. Miter. It was asupplementary and we were told it was charge- 
able against the 1959 budget. So if it is chargeable against the 
1959 budget then at least that $350 million is not new money and comes 
out of the 10.5, doesn’t it ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Mriuer. I just wanted to make sure of that. 

Secretary Gates. No. 

Mr. Mriuuer. Because I was very much concerned. Because I un- 
derstood when this bill went through that we were given assurances 
that that was out of 1959 and we were merely anticipating wants. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

The Cuarmman. That bill only dealt with the air or public-works 
construction. 

Mr. Mriuer. Public works. 

The Crarrman. The appropriations committee restored the $300 
million. 

Mr. Miter. I am glad to get that cleared up. 

Now, out of this $11.1 billion did I understand you to say that there 
was an item in there to take care of the anticipated cost of the Cordiner 
report ¢ 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. Then that is approximately $200 million that has noth- 
ing to do constructively with increasing the program, does it? You 
are not going to get anything for that? That goes in additional sal- 
aries—additional pay and maintenance ? 

Secretary Gates. I know 

Mr. Mitter. I don’t have all the figures before me. I am just pull- 
ing the two—— 

Secretary Gates. There is Cordiner money in the 1959 budget sub- 
mission, in a certain amount of money, because for one reason there 
are certain administrative things being done in the Department of 
Defense along the general direction of the Cordiner proposals which 
do not require legislation by the Congress. 

Mr. Mixer. I think it is very fine, Mr. Secretary, to have that Cor- 
diner money in there. In the event it goes through it is going to 
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mean, then, that you are not going to have to absorb it. But I also 
want to point out that any money that is in there for the Cordiner 
plan should be debited against any money that you get because it is 
just that much less operating funds that you get to work with. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. Now, I pulled the $200 million out of the air, I will 
confess. I don’t know how much it is. But the Cordiner report was 
going to cost in excess of $500 million. I just anticipated that the 
Navy’s share of it, that is the Navy and Marines, would be about $200 
million. 

The Cuarrman. Well, another way to keep the books would be to 
just deduct the $500 million against the $11.1 million, and then that 
would show how much the Navy would get, not including the Cordiner 
report. 

Recreeies Gates. The Cordiner money, I think—Mr. Chairman, I 
can’t be positive of this, but I think it is $146 million. 

Mr. Mixer. Whatever it is. It is $121 million that you are going 
to get that you can’t use for other purposes. So it is in effect a deduc- 
tion of $121 million from your overall budget, isn’t it ? 

Secretary Gates. Well, I don’t consider anything that is going to 
add morale, better trained people, and a better job being done, a reduc- 
tion in the budget. 

We expect, as you know, in the services—while there have been 
some fantastic figures published, we do really expect that we will 
underwrite the Cordiner savings and pay for them within 2 or 3 
years. 

Mr. Miter. I don’t question—— 

Secretary Gates. So this is money in advance that we think we 
will get back. 

Mr. Mrier. I want to make it very clear, Mr. Secretary, I am not 
critical of what you have done for even putting the money in there. 
I realize the necessity for morale and the cost of lack of morale in the 
armed services. But I also realize that when you anticipate money 
in the budget for the Cordiner report, and that budget is a limited 
budget even now, being a predetermined one, that it is money that 
you are not going to have to spend for research and development or 
for the construction of ships or any of the positive things that you 
have to do in the line of defense. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I am for you, and I congratulate you for putting it in 
there. But, then, we are not fooling ourselves when we say that that 
is money that is not new money that you are going to deal with; is that 
right, because it is to the pay of the Navy 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, it goes to combat readiness, to the 
importance of retaining good people in the services, as opposed to 
weapons systems. 

Mr. Miturr. It is very important, but it is not—when we talk about 
the ceiling, it comes out from under the ceiling and perhaps that is why 
we have to cut back to the number of people in the Navy, and we have 
to cut back 103 or 101 ships, whatever it was, combatant ships. 

Secretary Gates. There really wasn’t any ceiling after the 10.5. 
This took the procedure I outlined this morning where the services 
went to the President with high priority items. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff reviewed them. This was not reviewed in terms of a ceiling. 
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This was reviewed comprehensively for the Department of Defense. 
And out of that came the final results of our respective budgets in 
Army, Navy, and Air. 

Mr. Miuurr. I would like to know—is my time up? I had one more 
question. 

The Cuamman. All right, go ahead and get it through. 

Mr. Mitrer. What effect is this reduced budget going to have on the 
Naval Reserve ? 

Secretary Gates. There is practically no change in the Naval Re- 
serve figures, in the 1959 versus the 1958 program. There is a slight 
reduction in numbers, but not very great, and ‘the amount of dollars is 
not very great. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Secretary, on page 4 of your statement you 
referred to combat readiness, and just now you have referred to it in 
your testimony. And previousy I remember you said that the other 

3 of these 4 items were involved in the increase of funds from 10 bil- 
liom 5 to 11 billion 6, or 11.1. 

Now, I would like to ask you if you could describe for us the ele- 
ments involved in this combat readiness? What are the things that 
you would like to have more money for in this field ? 

Secretary Gates. Well, combat readiness meant pretty nearly every- 
thing you do. It means the numbers of hours you fly your airplanes, 
the readiness of those airplanes which we are concerned about at the 
moment because the safety record is not very good with some of these 
new planes, a greater effort put on forces in being trained and on the 
job. The reason I referred to the Cordiner was that the different pay 

proposals we believe will add to this. 

Combat readiness is related to your immediate capability of han- 
dling the various tasks that you have to do. 

Mr. Bennett. As used in this, it involves a number of items 
which 

Secretary Gares. It also means new equipment—sonar, radar, and 
so on, 

Mr. Bennerr. And, finally, I would like to ask you as to the last 
sentence on that same page, “I deeply believe we should base a great 
deal more of our national power on and under the sea.” C ‘ould you 
give us some background material as to your conclusion on that? 

Secretary Gates. Well, Mr. Bennett, the United States policy is 
based on deterents of general war and as we have said before, cer- 
tainly ability to win a general war, if we are ever forced into it. 

I believe the mobility of the bases located on the sea as sovereign 
United States bases with no problem of negotiation, no indirect agree- 
ment as to the orders that they get, produces a system which is com- 
plementary to the strategic Air Force which is the other deterrent force 
of the United States, the main deterrent force of the United States, 
and that with the difficulties we have with international negotia- 
tions some time and with the difficulties we have with perhaps some 

people feeling that a fixed missile base is a target to themselves, 
that this system should be complemented to a greater extent by 
forces floating on the free seas of the world who can attack the enemy 
and create a very difficult and different problem for him to handle. 
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Mr. Bennerr. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Huddleston—no, Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Secretary, as I understand the Russian submarine 
fleet has a minimum of 450 submarines, and estimates go as high as 
500. As I recall, Russia had no submarines before the war. Which 
means these have all been constructed since the war. 

Secretary Gares. All but approximately—something perhaps 
sli — than 100. 

EEcE. Which means that they have constructed something like 
30 submarines a year, on an average, since the war. 

As I recall, at the close of the war each of the major allies was 
given 10 of the Snorkel submarines. The rest, presumably, were 
destroyed. However, Russia got the submarine base in the so-called 
assembly line back down the river. 

I was wondering if Russia got any substantial parts of submarines 
from that area that enabled it to assemble and immediately put into, 
in a short time, operation a considerable number of submarines, or 
have all of these been built in their own yards since that time? 

It seems a very rapid rate of production. 

Secretary Gates. They put a tremendous effort on it, Mr. Reece, 
aided by Germans whom they held in the country after World War 
II, and—they put a superhuman production effort on it. And they 
have at least 300 plus modern submarines built since World War IT. 
That has been a tremendous national effort on their part. 

Mr. Reece. And that now constitutes 

Secretary Gates. And this is new. That is not piecemealing old 
things together. 

Mr. Reece. And after all is said and done, as of today the Russsian 
submarine fleet constitutes the greatest threat to our security; does 
it not ? 

Secretary Gates. It constitutes a very grave threat. I don’t know 
how to appraise what is greatest or greater, but 

Mr. REEc E. Well, it is improbable that they are immediately to 














Seer tary GATES. T see what you mean. 
Mr. Rerce. With the ICBM 
Secretary Gates. As of today I think so. 

Mr. Reece. Or maybe the IRBM. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reece. But they are in position to do great damage with their 
submarine fleet, not only immediately great destructive ‘damage, but 
a long-range damage i in case war should be extended any considerable 
period of time. 

It is encouraging that the Department is making the progress it 
has with antisubmarine defense. But one can’t help but wonder, it 
seems to me, with the tremendous threat facing us, a threat in being 
and not one in prospect, whether we have been giving sufficient em- 
phasis to countering it. 

We are laying great emphasis on the fact that we have built one 
atomic submarine, and we have Polaris in prospect which we hope 
will be modified three times—whether we are making the same effort 
to meet the submarine fleet that we are the other prospective threats 
that we fear that they will have capability very soon. 
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Secretary Garters. Well, within the limits of the balance of the na- 
tional budget, if the Navy wasn’t making this effort it would be sub- 
ject to very. serious indictment, because this is a grave threat and it 
isa very difficult thing for us to cope with. 

As I said in answer to an earlier question, it is difficult to pinpoint 
all of the things that go into antisubmarine warfare, because so very 
much of what we have and what we do can be used against submarines. 

The Chief of Naval Operations has an organization in the highest 
levels to cope with this problem. Throughout our research program, 
our aircraft program, our shipbuilding program, and our personnel, 
echoed throughout the whole Navy, is the consciousness of the anti- 
submarine warfare responsibility that we just have to live with night 
and day. 

Mr. ece. Now, Russia has probably spent—it would appear from 
the way I estimate their expenditures on the submarine program— 
that after they really moved into production, a minimum of $8 billion 
a year on submarine production. 

Secretary Gares. I have never seen any financial estimates. 

Mr. Reece. Neither have I. But that isa tremendous effort, as I say. 

Secretary Gates. Tremendous effort. 

Mr. Reece. This question should probably be addessed to the 
Defense Department rather than you: Have we made a study of 
how Russia has capacity to finance—and it does have to be financed— 


this terrific program ? 
Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Reece. When we have so much trouble financing a relatively —— 
Secretary Gates. Other agencies of Government and committees 

have made such studies. They are spending a great deal higher oo 


centage of their gross national product in this effort, this kind of an 
effort. Their people don’t have fancy electrical gadgets or the com- 
forts of the consumer goods that we have in this country. The effort 
of the gross national product is going into war. 

Mr. Reece. But that constitutes our national product, this tremen- 
dous production that we have—the Frigidaires and automobiles and so 
forth. Russia doesn’t have that. So their production has to be—their 
national product has to be gaged on a somewhat different basis than 
what we gage ourselves, I presume, because evidently a good part of 
their national product is military, that is, a military product and not 
for consumer use. 

Secretary Gates. Well, I have seen studies by other people that 
have indicated that a very small percentage goes for the benefit of 
their people and almost all of it goes for war. 

Now, how you create the gross national product—I understand your 
point, but I can’t testify expertly on this. 

Mr. Reece. But really the question I started out to ask, and did a 
very poor job of doing it—was as to whether Russia got any great 
advantage in the fact that it took over the submarine base and the 
assembly line down the river. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir, it got an advantage of that, and a know- 
how of the Germans whom they got to put them in the business, and 
then I think they have deliberately set out to build a weapons system 
that is going to interfere with our collective security arrangements 
and prevent us from supplying our bases and troops overseas. And I 
think the object of their force is to prevent us from getting into Europe 
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and Asia, and our friends, and busting up all of our arrangements and 
isolating North America so they can deal with it separately. 

Mr. Reece. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Let me clear this one question in view of what 
Mr. Reece has developed: 

Then you think the submarines that Russia built are what are known 
as long-range seagoing submarines, or defensive submarines ? 

Secretary Gares. I think that they have good long-range sub- 
marines, Mr. Vinson. But I didn’t mean exactly defensive use. It 
sounds defensive. It is offensive for an objective. The objective is to 
interfere with our arrangements. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary Gates. And our supply lines to our friends and our own 

eople. 

: he CuatrMan. That is right. 

Secretary Gates. That isn’t defensive. 

The CHatrman. But, then, it becomes more defensive in that it 
prohibits us from reaching our objective. It hasn’t the range from 
Vladivostok to New York City. 

Secretary Gates. Yes; they have, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And all across the Atlantic? 

Secretary Gates. Yes; they have the range, sir. 

The CHarrman. I know they have some. But the bulk of the sub- 
marines do not have long—— 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Do they? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Well, we will develop that further. 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, do I understand correctly that there will be no 
request for funds for the construction of an additional carrier in the 
fiscal 1959 program ? 

Secretary Gates. The only funds pertaining to a new carrier in the 
fiscal 1959 budget submission to the Congress will be $35 million, if 
my memory is correct, for some of the powerplant long-lead time items 
for one which we propose to submit to the Congress in the 1960 budget. 

Mr. Hupp.eston. Now, then, do I understand also correctly that 
the carrier for which funds were approved in the budget for fiscal 
1958 was not started this year? 

Secretary Gates. Oh, yes, sir; that is under contract now. 

Mr. Huppieston. Oh. So the only year we will miss a carrier is in 
1959? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Mr. Huppteston. Does that mean that the Navy is restudying the 
value of carriers in the performance of the Navy’s mission in main- 
taining the freedom of the seas and so on? 

Secretary Gates. We are continuously restudying the problems that 
face us. But it does not infer in any way that we don’t wholly sup- 

rt the concept of the carrier task force, which I previously testi- 

ed to is in our judgment probably the most effective weapon the 
United States possesses for limited war. 
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It makes a significant contribution to all the other things we are 


— 

r. Huppieston. Does the fact that there is no request for a car- 
rier in 1959 indicative of the fact that the nuclear-powered carrier 
has any less priority under present-day concepts than it had last year ‘ 

Secretary Gares. No, sir. It means that we are taking—and I 
think we have to do this, and that is rather than look on it as a 
narrow budget point of view, we have to now look at long-range 
problems. We felt we could afford to take a 2- or 3-year look, rather 
than an annual look on some of these things. 

Most of the things that we are recommending and have been in 
the last 2 years are based on approved military long-range plans which 
look to the kind of world and war and problems we will face in the 
1965-70 era. And under those circumstances, you can afford to have 
a flexible policy to catch up here and slack off there. 

It doesn’t mean at all that the validity of the concept is jeopardized. 

Mr. Huppteston. Well, does it mean any shift in priorities? In 
other words, Mr. Secretary —— 

Secretary Gates. It means a shift in priority for 1959. 

Mr. Huppteston. A shift away from carriers for 

Secretary Gates. For 1 year. 

Mr. Huppteston. For the next fiscal year. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppieston. Well, now, what particular items took the place 
of a nuclear-powered carrier in the budgetary requests for 1959? 
I am trying to get at just what stepped over carriers when it came 
to this order of priorities that you established ? 

Secretary Gates. I can tell you specifically. I have it here specifi- 
cally. I will tell you generally. One eck r-powered submarine. 
One DLG—that is a destroyer leader guided missile. One destroyer- 
agg missile. As I recall it, 80 aircraft for antisubmarine war- 

are. And at that point of the calculated procedures, we have been 
through in this review, there is one fleet ballistic submarine in there 
which later came out and went into the supplemental. 

Mr. Hupptxeston. And that itemized list-—— 

Secretary Gates. Of course, that was on the old program for Polaris 
when we made this decision. 

Mr. Huppteston. That list that you have just given us, does that 
run to the extent of $300 million ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Huppteston. That 1s all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. No questions. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a very short state- 
ment and then ask 1 or 2 questions. I will be rather brief. 

I would like to say, first, Mr. Secretary, that, as an individual citizen 
and as a Member of Congress and member of this committee, I cer- 
tainly am not one who believes in pinching pennies in regard to this 
most important matter. I want to see you and all of our services 
given every dime, every nickel, every penny that you need to get a 
good job done; I will say to get an excellent, outstanding job done. 
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I lay that as a ‘predicate to point out to you that the questions I am 
going to ask are not based on the proposition that I have a precon- 
ceived notion that there is some waste. But I would like to pinpoint 
this situation. 

Now, you say that you asked for $11.88 billion. You were allocated 
in the budget $11.1 billion? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Which made a difference of $700 million, nearly three- 
quarters of a billion dollars? 

(Secretary Gates nods. ) 

Mr. Morris. Now, can you explain why good men, patriotic men, 
and, I assume, all competent men, would have such a difference of 
opinion, amounting to nearly three-quarters of a billion dollars, since 
you had all of these reports from the field and from other sources— 
why there would be such a big difference in opinion as to what you 
actually needed ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. I can explain it to this extent: 

The Navy tries to look at this thing, or I do, on a national responsi- 
bility basis. But we really try and list what we really think we must 
have. There are people above us who must consider what everyone 
must have for the purpose, or thinks they must have for the purpose. 

This happens every year. In this case, this comparison is the 
smallest difference of opinion that probably has ever existed; because 
you really ought to relate it to the $15 billion that the field of the Navy 
Jeitheabed: 

The Cuarrman. That is right, exactly. 

Secretary Gates. Now, this is not a very large amount of money, 
historically, compared to ‘what we have asked for and not received. 

The Cuarrman. It is nothing 

Secretary Gates. But the honest difference of opinion comes from 
people who are in a position, as the Secretary of Defense and the 
President are, to appraise the requests of everyone. 

Mr. Morris. All right. I won’t go into that further right at this 
time. Being a member of the Subcommittee dealing with that area, 
I will go into that at the time they take that up. 

One other thing, and I will conclude. Do you have at this time 
what you consider to be an efficient system in your great Department to 
where you can determine, as the Secretary, or someone who has been 
designated to determine that point, as to whether or not you are re- 
ceiving and the Nation is receiving a dollar’s worth of hardware 
based on the proposition of mater ials and labor for the dollar spent ¢ 

Secretary Gates. Well, sir, I am sure that we could, in a big organi- 
7 ition of this character, probably do our business better, but I have 
been here 414 years, and we have put in every known kind of manage- 
ment study. We have decentralized our organization and held people 
accountable for their pieces of it. We have an organization, the con- 
cept of which was created under Mr. Forrestal, ‘that, we believe, is 
very effective. We have improved that. We have added two As- 
sistant Secretaries specifically for money and people, who have respon- 
sibility. I think we can have pride in the way we run the organiza- 
tion. I am sure we can improve it. And I am sure there are cases 
where we don’t do as well as we should on getting a dollar’s worth 
for a dollar ordered. But we have ways of checking it. We have 
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top-management reporting systems on progress and performance. I 
think we doa very good job. 

Mr. Morrts. Ar right. This last, very short question: Do you 
feel, then, at this time, in the overall picture, that there is no rea] 
material waste going on in your operation ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Morris. That is all. 

The Cuamman. I want to say that I share that same view. And 
I have lived with the Navy for 44 long years, and 16 of it as chair- 
man of the Naval Affairs Committee, and I know something about 
it. I want to say that, in my opinion, it is one of the most efficiently 
run departments of this Government. 

Secretary Gates. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarman. I have always been of that opinion, and I am 
still of that opinion. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I assumed that would be your answer. 

The Cuarrman. And you can take the record 

Mr. Morris. But I wanted to find out. 

Mr. Gavin. I have a question. 

The Cuarrman. Only one. 

Mr. Gavin. I just wanted to comment, after your remarks, that it 
is the air and the ground. The Navy seems to ride the rough waves 
calmly and serenely, and does a very good job. 

Mr. Arenps. Is that your question ¢ 

Mr. Gavin. No; that is not the question. Somehow or other, they 
stay in there nicely and keep everybody satisfied. The question is, 
Mr. Secretary: 

Is consideration being given by the Navy to determine whether the 
Netherlands, the Federal Republic of Germany, and Italy may par- 
ticipate more fully in the naval ship loans under current legislative 
authorizations. 

What concerns me now: I think that these countries would be able 
to participate to a greater extent if we would permit them, and, rather 
than mothball the fleet and surplus war vessels, why not put them 
in the hands of our allies to give us further defense in the European 
situation ? 

Secretary Gates. I couldn’t agree with you more, sir. And we 
share your point of view on this. 

The Cuareman. Thank you. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, wait a minute. I asked him are you doing some- 
thing about it ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. We came to the Congress last year, 
and I believe the House passed the ship-loan bill. The Senate did 
not. We have gone back to see Senator Russell to ask him if this 
will have a high priority on the calendar of this year. We are very 
much for it. We would be for an increased ship-loan bill if we 
thought 

Mr. Gavin. I think you should be. 

Secretary Gates. If we thought it should be done. 

Mr. Gavrx. Netherlands and the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Italy ought to be given more consideration, in the distribution of 
these vessels, even with what is already authorized. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield for 
just one minute ? 
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Mr. Gavin. I would be glad to. 

Mrs. St. Georce. Would the gentleman mind adding Turkey to that 
list? It is one of our best friends. 

Mr. Gavin. I may say to my good friend that I didn’t get to Tur- 
key, but I did see an indication—— 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I thought my good friend would get there next 
time. 

Mr. Gavin. I did see an indication 

The Cuarrman. For the benefit of my colleagues here, I had 
to fight too long to build these ships. So don’t let’s be in too big a 
hurry to give them away. 

Mr. Gavin. It is better to give them away to -your allies and keep 
them in operation, than put them iu mothballs. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Arends? 

Mr. Arenps. I don’t want to take 30 minutes because of the press 
of time here. It is evident around the committee that there is a mis- 
understanding about what the powers of the Director of the Budget 
are. This morning we tried to clarify and also state what can be 
done in the matter of appropriations. 

I will read only this part and counsel will put in the rest of it. 

And all appropriations of funds not limited to a definite period of time and 


all authorizations to create obligations by contract in advance of appropria- 


tions shall be so apportioned as to achieve the most effective and economical 
use thereof. 


Now, I think that in part answers it. When Mr. McNeil comes up 
here 

Mr. Bianprorp. Read the defense statute. 

Mr. Arenps. Did I finish that sentence? 

Mr. Buianprorp. No, sir. The appropriations language. 

The Cuairman. We will put it in the record. It is already in the 
law. 


(The language is as follows :) 


Thirty-first United States Code, section 665. It is dealing with expenditure 
or contract obligations. 


Section 665 (c) (1) provides as follows : 

“Except as otherwise provided in this section, all appropriations or funds 
available for obligation for a definite period of time shall be so apportioned as 
to prevent obligation or expenditure thereof in a manner which would indicate 
a necessity for deficiency or supplemental appropriations for such period; and 
all appropriations or funds not limited to a definite period of time, and all 
authorizations to create obligations by contract in advance of appropriations 


shall be so apportioned as to achieve the most effective and economical use 
thereof. 


As used hereafter in this section, the term “appropriation” means appro- 
priations, funds, and authorizations to create obligations by contract in advance 
of appropriations.” 

The Cuarmrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, here is what I want to know. 
You have been Secretary of the Navy for 4 years or longer. 

Mr. Rivers. No; he hasn’t been Secretary for 4 years. 

The Cuatrman. How long have you been Secretary ? 

Secretary Gates. I was Under Secretary, sir, until last April. 

The CHatrman. You have been in the Navy Department, then, 
about three years ? 

Secretary Gates. 414 years, 

The CHarrmMAn. 414 years. 
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Therefore, you are very conversant with the Navy problem. Here 
is what I want to know. 

Do you know of any statute passed by Congress or is there any- 
thing that has taken place in the Department of ‘the Nav y or anything 
in the Department of Defense that you consider a bottleneck or is 
slowing you down in the performance of your duty as you see and 
think it should be performed ? 

As Mr. Hardy said, it is a big order. It is a big order. I want 
you to talk to us frankly now. What can Congress do to improve 
efficiency in the administration of the Navy Department ? 

Secretary Gates. I think- 

The Cuarrman. You think about it, and write it out. And when 
you come to see me next Wednesday morning, why you give me an 
answer. 

Secretary Gavres. All right, sir. 

Mr, Gavin. That is under our committee, the reorganization. We 
are going to take that matter up. 

The Cuarrman. I am trying to help you now. 

Mr. Gavry. You are helping us now. But they come to see you and 
we have a committee for that specific objective. 

The Cuarrman. They are going to see me whether we have a com- 
mittee for it or not. (Laughter. ] 

The Cuatrman. Now, we have Admiral Burke. 

Admiral Burke’s statement has been given to the press. I want to 
start the admiral off, and then, Admire al, we will have to stop, and you 
should finish it Monday morning, but I want to make part of your 
statement now, as it already has been given to the press. 

Mr. Rivers. Good. 

Admiral Burke. All right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Let there be order in the committee. 

I particularly invite your attention, Mr. Doyle, to the second sen- 
tence he is going to read. 

The Cuarrman. Now, go ahead, Admiral. 

Admiral Burxe. Mr. Chairman, I have 3 statements here—1 on 
missiles, 1 on 

The Cuarrman. You give this 1 here that is ready for release, the 
1 that has been given out. 

Admiral Burke. I think, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Read this thick one. 

Admiral Burke. Aye, aye, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the one you released, Admiral ? 

The CuatrMan. This is it. 

“Not for publication until released by the Armed Services Commit- 
tee,” and we gave it out because we knew the admiral would testify. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s go. 

The CHatrMan. Go ahead. 

Admiral Burke. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, I 
welcome this opportunity to report to you on the Navy’s ability to per- 
form its mission of controlling and exploiting the seas in support of 
national policies. A comprehensive statement has been prepared for 
the record. I would like to read now a summary of that statement. 

In recent months, it has become clear that the overall technological 
lead which the United States has held over the Soviets is diminishing. 
Our Nation has the resources to maintain this lead, but we must use 
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these resources, and we must work harder than ever before, in order 
to retain the military posture to react quickly and decisively to counter 
any of the wide range of possible Soviet actions. 

Our defense team must be capable of deterring aggression, big 
aggression or little aggression, anywhere in the world? It must be 
capable of defending the United States, of TRING any war forced 


upon us, and of taking any lesser military action that is determined 
to be desirable. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, release this statement. 

And we will come back Monday morning at 10 o’clock, and we will 
finish with your statement. 

(The statement released to the press is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, ADM. ARLEIGH A. BuRKE, UNITED 
STatTes NAVY, BEFoRE THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, REGARDING THE 
MILITARY POSTURE OF THE UNITED STATES NAvy 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome this opportunity to 
report to you on the Navy’s ability to perform its mission of controlling and ex- 
ploiting the seas in support of national policies. 

Events of the greatest military significance have transpired since I appeared 
before this committee to testify on the Navy’s general posture last year. The 
implications of these events in terms of our missile programs were presented 
in your earlier hearings. Today we will discuss them in relation to the overall 
posture of the Navy. 


TECHNOLOGICAL LEAD OF UNITED STATES DIMINISHING 


In recent months, it has become clear that the overal! technological lead which 
the United States has held over the Soviets is diminishing. Our Nation has the 
resources to maintain this lead, but we must use these resources, and we must 
work harder than ever before, in order to retain the military posture to react 
quickly and decisively to counter any of the wide range of possible Soviet actions. 

Our defense team must be capable of deterring aggression—big aggression 
or little aggression—anywhere in the world. It must be capable of defending 
the United States, of winning any war forced upon us, and of taking any lesser 
military action that is determined to be desirable. 


NAVY’S RESPONSIBILITIES INCREASING 


The Navy’s responsibilities as a member of the defense team are increasing. 
Versatility and mobility have become increasingly important factors in our na- 
tional military posture. The Navy’s strength lies in its readiness to conduct 
prompt and sustained combat incident to operations at sea—using the most ad- 
vanced weapon systems which can be developed—and exploiting the mobility, 
surprise, and concealment afforded by the seas. Operations at sea permit power- 
ful offensive actions, and strong defensive and counteractions to be exerted 
against an enemy, in coordination with and in direct support of our allies. It 
permits operations which do not intrude on the sovereignty of other nations. 
This is the concept under which the Navy builds, trains, and operates. 


NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE THREAT 


The Communists realize that to sustain a victory, they must, in one way or 
another, isolate the United States from its allies. Substantial elements of our 
Armed Forces’ strength are deployed overseas. One United States capability 
validates these actions—our continued ability to use the seas. On any one day 
there are about 7,000 ships in transit at sea, of which about 4,000 are in the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean. Unless we can protect this flow of traffic 
against interruption, the United States can no longer sustain its economy in 
peace or support our own deployed forces in war. It will no longer hold its 
leadership in world affairs. A basic problem of our national strategy, there- 
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fore, is how to,preserve this freedom.of the,seas and thereby protect our world- 
wide system of alliance from the Communist threat. 


BALLISTIC MISSILES 


When we sift the military implication of Soviet announcements from the poli- 
tician and propaganda considerations, it would appear that they are ahea@ of 
us in the development of operational ballistic missiles. Our ballistic missile 
programs must: have accelerated to close the gap, and steps have been taken to do 
this. We do not believe the Soviets will start an all-out atomic war unless they 
are sure that they have the means to defeat the United States without, at the same 
time, bringing about the destruction of their own country. The U. 8. S. R. knows 
the United States has today the kinds of power that could devastate her. That 
power lies in the combined nuclear striking potential of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, naval striking forces, missiles, and tactical ‘air. .The versatility and dis- 
persion of this combined strength are also factors in our favor because they 
would dilute an enemy attack. 


SOVIET MILITARY THREAT TO UNITED STATES CONTROL OF THE SEAS 


The Soviets possess a substantial military threat to our control and use of the 
seas, and hence our ability to project our military power overseas and our ability 
to!support;our allies... This threat has increased during the past year. 


SOVIET NAVY 


Russia’s priority investment in shipbuilding facilities, vital resources, and man- 
power for her long-range naval program has established her as a first-class sea 
power over.a short period of 10 years. The most formidable offensive arm of the 
Soviet fleet is the submarine force numbering over 450. The Soviets are no longer 
turning out submarines at the phenomenal rate they achieved 2 years ago. We 
believe that they are converting their plants to manufacture new types with more 
lethal weapons systems and improved propulsion. They will almost certainly 
have guided missile submarines and nuclear powered submarines in the years 
ahead. 

Their leaders have publicly forecast the,early appearance of guided missiles 
cruisers and destroyers. They. possibly will. have a nuclear-powered icebreaker 
in commission this year.. Seviet technology has produced highly effective 
weapons and electronic.equipment for their ships. They are keenly aware of 
scientific and technical progress in these fields and may be expected to be quick 
and realistic in the application of such progress to naval air, undersea, and sur- 
face warfare. 

SOVIET AIRPOWER 


The Russians have given high priority to the development of their nuval air 
arni, which is second in size only to, United States naval aviation. _Each of the 
Soviet fleets has its own air component which is land based. Practically all of 
their naval fighter and bomber aircraft. are modern jet types. Their fleets and 
the naval air to support them, are deployed in the Baltic, in,the Northern Seas, 
the Black Sea and in the Pacific. 

. The -Soviet;Air Force is concentrating on medium bombers, and they have 
thousands of light bombers, and fighters, which could be employed against our 
naval forces and shipping at sea. 


SOVIET NAVAL CAPABILITIES OVER THE NEXT 5 YEARS 


Over the next 5 years Soviet capabilities for naval warfare are expected to con- 
tinue to expand. This will be evidenced by the probable advent of nuclear-pow- 
ered submarines, further increases. in overall submarine strength, increasing 
capabilities te employ, guided missiles and nuclear weapons for, both offensive and 
defensive purposes, and increasing naval air recennaissance and attack capa- 
nilities. 

The emergence of the Soviet Navy as the second largest.in the world allows 
no’ grounds for complacency... It has the modern equipment and the fighting 
spirit which is necessary for, a first-class, fighting machine. .The, United States 
and its allies face one of the greatest challenges in the history of western civiliza- 
tion. 
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COMMUNIST ACTIONS OTHER ‘THAN GENERAL WAR 


There is no change in basic objectives on the part of the Soviet oligarch. 
Soviet leaders continue to affirm their belief that the Communist international 
conspiracy will eventually engulf the whole world. This does not mean neces- 
sarily that they intend to accomplish this aim through recourse to general war. 
On the contrary, it is more likely that as we approach the condition of a true 
nuclear stalemate, they will channel greater effort into the piecemeal approach 
to world domination. They will bring inereasing pressure to bear on those 


nations still free, by political, economic, cultural, psychological, and sub- 
versive means. 


LIMITED WAR THE MOST LIKELY FORM OF FUTURE WARFARE 


There is no assurance however that the Communists will confine their efforts 
to these “peaceful” means to achieve their aims. They are not averse to using 
the threat of military force, whenever doing so seems to involve little risk to 
their own security. The record is clear on that. 

Herein lies the most imminent danger—the danger. that in emphasizing the 
nuclear general war, this Nation will. lose sight of the necessity to maintain ade- 
quate strength to combat limited war in areas remote from this country, Limited 
wars requiring United States control of the seas. This is the most likely form 
of future warfare. 

There is also a growing tendency to consider a nuclear deterent to general 
war as being adequate to cope with limited war. This is a fallacy. 

For a war to remain limited, there must be restraint in the selection of targets 
and in the use of nuclear weapons. On land, limited wars will be fought mainly— 
perhaps entirely, in the territories of friends, and of potential friends, the coun- 
tries now under Communist domination. We cannot simply plaster large areas 
with megatons. Limited war will be fought with people, sometimes with our own 
troops, who will have to be put ashore. They will fight under fluid tactical situ- 
ations where targets are constantly changing. 

This will require the application of appropriate force of conventional or nuclear 
weapons with precision—to military targets. If weapons can be delivered with 
precision—the less powerful weapons can be used effectively. If we adhere.to 
military targets—using precision weapons—we minimize destruction within the 
area involved and lessen the chances of increasing the scope of the war. 


COMMUNISTS’ COLD WAR AOTIVITY 


Since 1955, the Communists have undertaken an intensive cold-war effort along 
the entire Afro-Asian front from Morocco, through North Africa and the Middle 
East, to India, Ceylon, and on to Indonesia. They have continued to put arms 
and supplies into the hands of people who will use them to upset existing regimes 
or cause incidents or trouble in any part of the world. The price they exact is 
control of the people who accept their assistance. 


Communist penetration into Africa 


Soviet arms and economic agreements with Egypt and Syria, and Soviet suc- 
cesses in keeping the Middle East in turmoil) have largely obscured recent Com- 
munist penetration efforts south of the Méditerranean, In the past 2 years, 
however, Soviet bloc countries have pursued a program designed to limit west- 
ern influence in Africa and, eventually; to force the West to abandon its bases 
and economic activities in this area: The successful domination of Africa by the 
Soviets would mean the flanking of the countries of free Europe from the south, 
and the denial to the West of Africa’s vast resources, as well as place them in 
a position to maintain surveillance over adjacent sea areas. 


Soviet maritime activity 


Coupled with this activity, we have seen a sharp increase in the movement 
of Soviet warships outside their home waters. They are appearing on an in- 
creased scale in various areas of the world. The Russian merchant marine, 
widening its field of operations, is carrying more and more trade between ports 
of free nations. The Soviets now enjoy special privileges in the ports of China. 
In the Mediterranean they have access to ports in Albania, Egypt, and Syria. 


They have a substantial mortgage on one of the most important waterways of 
the world—the Suez Canal. 
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While increasing exploitation of the seas for their our purposes, they have 
continued harassment of other maritime powers by attempting to close addi- 
tional areas of the high seas to nations of the free world. 


UNITED STATES NAVY’S CURRENT CAPABILITIES 


Fiscal year 1959 programs adjusted to the latest threats 


The Navy’s fiscal year 1959 budgetary programs have been reappraised and 
adjusted to place maximum emphasis on the programs most urgently required 
to counter the latest Soviet threats. Our programs stress immediate readiness, 
maximum striking power, maximum capability in antisubmarine warfare and 
air defense, and at the same time support progress in new developments to pro- 
vide for the Navy’s future capabilities. 


Fleet capabilities—Immediate readiness 


The 6th Fieet in the Mediterranean and the 7th Fieet in the western 
Pacific are deployed to take such action as may be required in support of our 
national policies. These fleets are composed of ships of the highest degree of 
readiness which the Navy can now provide. They possess tremendous offensive 
striking power. The principal elements of this striking power are the attack 
carrier forces and the amphibious groups with their Marine units. They are 
further supported by submarines and antisubmarine forces. One of the greatest 
assets of these fleets is their staying power, the ability to maintain themselves 
while continuously deployed. This capability is sustained by means of the 
mobile logistic support forces. 

The 6th and 7th Fleets are backed up by other forces on both coasts which can 
be deployed on short notice. 

These fleets have demonstrated their value as a force in being during times 
of crises. During the Suez incident, the 6th Fleet was quickly deployed to 
the scene. Not only did it protect and evacuate American nationals, but it was a 
powerful stabilizing influence, helping to prevent the spread of conflict in this 
troubled area. Similarly, during the Syrian situation, the 6th Fleet was on 
the spot in a ready condition. 

The presence of our naval striking forces inspires a feeling of security in 
friendly nations. They are visible evidence of the United States’ determination 
and ability to resist aggression, as well as to be ready to protect and defend 
our allies in either limited or all-out war. 

As technology advances, our fleets must be composed of modern ships, aircraft 
and equipment, in order that they will be able to cope with the weapons an enemy 
can throw against them. The Soviets have first-line aircraft in quantity. Their 
performance is comparable to our modern aircraft. Communist-dominated coun- 
tries are also being supplied with these modern aircraft. 

This means that we must have adequate fleet air defense. This requires new, 
modern ships, equipped with guided missiles, and high performance radars. It 
requires high performance aircraft, equipped with the most effective missiles. 
It requires improved communication equipments which will enable the task 
force commanders to coordinate the actions of their forces in the widely dispersed 
formations of today. 

In order to exploit the doctrine of vertical assault in placing Marine troops 
ashore under modern combat conditions, the amphibious forces require higher 
speed ships of new design, and helicopters to deliver troops to the objective area. 

Our logistic-support ships must be able to maintain pace with the fleet. They 
must be configured to handle large quantities of bunker oil and the jet fuels 
required by modern aircraft, as well as be capable of carrying modern weapons 
with nuclear components. They must be equipped with modern, specialized, 
transfer equipment. 

Unless we are able to pursue reasonable shipbuilding and aircraft-procurement 
programs, the combat capability of our fleets will decline. 


The Navy’s antisubmarine warfare capability 


The submarine threat will be a real challenge in the years ahead. It is not the 
numbers alone that concern us. 

We believe we now have the technique and capability for defeating Soviet con- 
ventional-powered submarines, even though this task is most difficult. 

The problem is to retain our capability to handle the submarine threat in the 
future. The nuclear-powered submarine, with its greatly increased underwater 
speed and endurance, will enable the Soviets to roam the seas with much greater 
freedom than before. 
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The Navy's plans are being reshaped continually to meet this challenge. A 
vast new fighting force has been organized in the Atlantic whose main job is 
to coordinate and fight the antisubmarine war in that area. 

In my office in Washington, a new group has been established to expedite 
and coordinate all phases of the antisubmarine effort. Significant progress has 
been made in the development of more effective antisubmarine waffare weapon 
systems. 

But all of these things do not lessen the fact that the battle against the 
submarine—as in the past—will still be tough and unglamorous. It is a war- 
fare of attrition, and probably-always will be. It requires the hard work and 
combined team effort of many types of ships and aircraft and of a vast network 
of intelligence and communications. 

Antisubmarine warfare is divided into two broad phases. 

The most effective and economical method for the ultimate defeat of sub- 
marines is to destroy their home bases, building yards, and deployed tenders. 

Prior to war, the enemy would probably disperse his operational submarines 
with tenders to secret hideouts from which they could operate. This phase of 
antisubmarine warfare is the task of our carrier striking forces. 

Guided-missile submarines will assist in destruction of fixed targets such as 
building yards. 

The other phase is concerned with the defeat of the enemy submarine 
at sea. No one type of antisubmarine weapon system—the destroyer, aircraft, 
or submarine itself—has the capability to defend effectively against this threat 
in large numbers. 

A wide variety of measures, and a wide variety of weapon systems are required 
to do this job. 

The new atomic weapons give the Navy a tremendous antisubmarine warfare 
eapability which it did not possess before. With the weapons which can now 
be made available, our antisubmarine forces have a high probability of kifling 
each enemy submarine detected, and we can attack him, as well, in his bases 
with an equally high probability of destroying the support facilities necessary 
to his operations at sea. 

For example, the standard conventional depth-charge pattern of World War 
II contained a total of only about 2.5 metric tons of TNT. This pattern covered an 
area of only 100 yards in radius. To obtain a kill, it was necessary that one 
of these charges detonate within 35 feet of the submarine’s hull. 

With a minimal atomic charge of, say, 2.5 kilotons, or 1,000 times that of the 
entire conventional depth-charge pattern, an average kill radius of 2,000 feet 
ean be obtained against a modern submarine. 

New antisubmarine homing torpedoes have been developed which also have 
a higher kill probability than the conventional charge. They will follow, track, 
and destroy maneuvering submarines. 

For surface ships, rocket-assisted devices are under development which will 
earry these homing torpedoes or nuclear depth charges through the air at ex- 
tended ranges to the computed location of an enemy submarine. 

A very effective antisubmarine mine has been developed. This mine is used 
to contain enemy submarines in their ports, to prevent the return of those already 
at sea, to block egress to the sea, and to deny critical approaches in our own 
coastal waters. 

In the area of detection, the sonar range of our antisubmarine warfare ships 
and aircraft has been appreciably extended by new sonars and sonobuoy tech- 
niques. Significant progress has been made in the capability of submarines to 
detect submarines. 

Submarines are the best sonar platform of all the antisubmarine warfare 
types. They are being integrated more and more fully into the antisubmarine 
warfare forces as equipments and tactics are developed. 

Submarines can lie in wait off the enemy egresses to sea in the vicinity of 
enemy ports. They can form barriers in the narrow necks of the sea. They 
cannot protect merchant ships against air attack, mines, or many of the other 
hazards, but they are good against enemy submarines. 

In addition to the foregoing, we have under development antisubmarine war- 
fare weapons and sonars based upon radically new principles, which should 
improve our capabilities even further. 

Despite our present and planned efforts in antisubmarine warfare, many 
complex problems must be solved in order to cope with submarines of markedly 
advancing capabilities. 








Progress is being made, but not as fast as we would like. The fields of detec- 
tion, classification, and identification remain our most difficult problem. Scien- 
tific breakthroughs are needed: 

We are emphasizing research in these areas, and we have been assisted im- 
measurably by such scientific organizations as the Committee on Undersea War- 
fare of the National Academy of Sciences, and by groups of dedicated scientists, 
educators, and industrialists which they have sponsored. 

We need, and shall continue to seek, the most effective help we can obtain 
from the scientific community. ? 

Nearly all ships and nearly all aircraft contribute to antisubmarine warfare, 
but, there are some ships and some aircraft for which this is their primary 
function. These include the destroyer types, patrol ships, submarines, and 
antisubmarine aircraft. 

In order, to obtain additional modern antisubmarine warfare ships and air- 
craft, a carrier has not been requested in the fiscal year 1959 budget. The carrier 
is the most effective attack weapon system. It is a significant portion of the 
striking power of the United States. It can do many wartime tasks that no 
other weapon system can do. 

In spite of the need for new carriers, and in spite of the importance of keep- 
ing our striking power modern, we decided that, because of the very urgent need 
for antisubmarine warfare ships and aircraft, the money available this year 
should be. used to make a greater effort toward this end. 

This was one of the most difficult decisions I have ever made, because I realize 
that adequate and modern carrier striking power will be required for many years. 


Reductions in forces, operations, and maintenance 


Because the Navy is frequently called upon for action now, as it was recently 
in the eastern Mediterranean, we cannot reduce the immediate capability of 
our operational forces below that which is necessary to deal with events that 
might involve either a local war or a general war. 

We recognize that technology is making rapid advances and that the majority 
of our ships are getting old. The new equipment which will enable us to carry 
out, our duties and responsibilities in a war, say, 5 years or more from now, is 
complicated and, consequently, very expensive. 

We realize the great urgency of developing better equipment and modern 
weapons. 

Because of this urgent need, the Navy has taken drastic steps to acquire the 
money for new ships, new aircraft, and new equipment. 

The number of active duty personnel is being reduced from 677,000 to 645,000 
this fiscal year. It is planned that a further reduction to 630,000 will be made 
by the end of fiscal year 1959. 

With personnel reductions of this magnitude, it is necessary to make significant 
reductions in the fleet and in the supporting Shore Establishment. The number 
of active fleet ships will drop from 967 to 901 during fiscal year 1958, and to 
864 by the end of fiscal year 1959. 

The Nayy’s operating aircraft level will be reduced from 9,421 to 8,733 during 
fiscal year 1958, and to 8,360 by the end of fiscal year 1959. 

During these 2 fiscal years 55 major and minor shore activities will be dis- 
established or inactivated, and others will be reduced to maintenance, or partial 
maintenance status. 

Although we had planned to drop about 20,000 civilians from the Navy pay- 
roll during this and the next fiscal year, we have already dropped more than 
that this year—about 21,000. 

We now expect to take on additional personnel in the, next few months in 
certain limited fields, such as research and development and the Polaris program. 

Although these reductions have been drastic, the money made available by 
these reductions for new ships and aircraft has not been proportionately as large. 
We are still in difficult straits due to insufficient funds in the area of maintenance 
and operations. The cost of labor and material has risen and continues to rise. 
Our ships are becoming older, requiring more maintenance to keep them fit and 
ready. 

Forces afloat are experiencing increased difficulty in carrying out self-main- 
tenance due to reduced personnel allowances, the complexity of new equipment 
and the aging of old equipment, and the lack of maintenance and operation funds. 

Due to insufficiency of these funds shortages exist in the day-by-day supplies 
and equipage used in the fleet. We are gradually cutting into the inventory of 
spare parts on board our ships. The annual issues of our peacetime operating 
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stocks used in the repair and alteration of ‘ships ‘is currently three times the 
rate at which these stocks are being replenished. 

Active-duty personnel : The officer and enlisted rank structure of: the Navy is 
being contracted in consonance with the personnel reductions in order to remain 
within the authorized grade and rate limitations. Unfortunately, this has re- 
sulted in the involuntary release to inactive duty of some highly competent Naval 
Reserve officers in the senior grades. 

Barring unforeseen developments, the Navy does not plan to utilize the draft 
in fiscal year 1959 and will meet its needs through voluntary enlistments. 

While the attainment of authorized numerical strength can be achieved on a 
normal basis, retention of the required numbers of skilled professional and 
technical personnel has become a problem of major concern. 

Naval Reserve personnel 

The role and the character of the Naval Reserve are changing. We now 
have a predominantly young and “revolving” type of Reserve, well screened 
as to availability for service, and with the majority well trained by means of 
extensive, active-duty experience. For the first time, we are approaching closely 
our numerical goals. 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense allows the Navy a strength of 530,000 
as our part of the Ready Reserve on inactive duty. Our current strength is 
approximately ‘477,000, and is increasing at a rate of about 11,000 per month. 

Within the Ready Reserve the ultimate allowable drill pay strength is 135,000. 
Our current strength is approximately 133,000. ‘The shortage represents a 
seasonal slump. 

In the Navy’s reserve plan, quick mobilization is the keystone—with paid 
drill strength directed toward bringing the flet rapidly to war complement. 
Since we have a comparatively low allowable drill-pay strength there has been 
increased emphasis on a higher state of training and more instant availability. 


Selected Reserve Forces 


We are proceeding with the development of Selected Reserve Forces. The 
mission of the Selected Reserve is to increase the effectiveness of the active 
forces immediately upon the initiation of hostilities or in an emergency. We 
have a goal of 80 ASW ships and about 1,100 aircraft, one-third of which 
would be ASW types. The entire’ Naval Air Reserve will be a part of the Se- 
lected Reserve Forces and will be capable of reporting to the Fleet Commanders 
in their available aircraft on short notice. The ships of the Selected Reserve 
will be manned by skeleton crews of active duty personnel, augmented in time 
of emergency by preassigned Naval Reserve personnel with a few hours’ notice. 

Ships for the Selected Reserve will be obtained by absorbing ASW ships with- 
drawn from the active fleet. Implementation of the program has been delayed 
due to the costs involved. Of the ASW ships being withdrawn from the active 
fleet this fiscal year, we will be able to assign only four to initiate the surface 
ship phase. 

The full potential of the air phase is not attainable, because of the increasing 
costs of aircraft operations and maintenance. We have very reluctantly dis- 
established one-fifth of our Naval Air Reserve facilities this fiscal year. 

Successful implementation of the Selected Reserve concept would greatly im- 
prove the responsiveness of the Reserve forces, and provide an increased ASW 
potential which would be immediately available in an emergency. 


Reserve Fleet 


The reserve fleet has been one of the Navy’s important insurance items. 
During the Korean action some 900 ships were quickly activated at a cost of only 
$156 million. During the post-Korean years, the annual “insurance investment” 
in supporting the reserve fleet, including pay of personnel, has, amounted to 
only a fraction of 1 percent of the Navy’s budget. But the reserve fleet is im- 
portant only to the degree that its ships are kept effective for combat operations. 

Maintenance for the reserve fleet is on a very austere basis. No overhauls 
are scheduled except for repairs incident to the modernization of selected ASW 
ships. 

Reserve fleet ships are screened and purged annually with, the objective of 
retaining only those which contribute realistically to our national security. By 
disposing of ships excess to our needs, the services and materials necessary to 
maintain them are no longer required. The berthing spaces that become avail- 
able are quickly reoccupied by ships being inactivated from the operating fleet. 
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Any delay in disposal can generate requirements for new and additional reserve 
fleet berthing spaces. Disposal of these ships is therefore a matter of high prior- 
ity in order to realize attendant economies as soon as practicable. 


UNITED STATES NAVY’S FUTURE CAPABILITIES—LONG-RANGE OBJECTIVES 


There are many unpredictable factors, which determine what the projected 
capability of the Navy will be to carry out its mission in the future. Much 
depends upon what technology unfolds for both us and the enemy. 

In order to shape the Navy’s course for the future, a series of intensive studies 
has been conducted in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations for over 3 
years by the Navy’s most experienced officers and by scientists. These studies 
have been projected into the period 10 to 15 years from now in order better to 
estimate our needs, and in order to provide the objectives upon which our various 
naval programs can be based. 

We believe that if the Nation builds to, and supports this naval program, it will 
have a Navy adequate to control the seas during the 1965-70 era. 

It should be emphasized that these long-range objectives and programs are not 
rigid. It is recognized that technology, and changes in enemy posture and 
threat, will require revisions which are now unforeseeable. The objectives and 
programs are kept under continuing review. But these objectives are founded on 
principles and basic situations which change slowly. It is believed, therefore, 
that in their broad elements the long-range objectives present a picture of the 
future Navy which will remain valid, and toward which we can safely build. 

There are three broad national military problems, to which the posture of the 
future Navy must be adapted. 

The United States must have a nuclear retaliatory capability to deter all- 
out war, one which cannot be knocked out by surprise attack, and which 
possesses the capability to win a general war should one be forced upon us. 

We must also be able to deter and defeat limited aggression on whatever 
scale the Communist bloc is able to wage it, and that is now on a very large 
scale. We must be able to do this without provoking all-out war. This re- 
quires a Navy which can control the sea routes to and surrounding the area 
of aggression—and any other sea routes along which we are threatened or 
harassed; a capability to strike within the area of aggression—to strike pre- 
cisely and with discrimination, using weapons appropriate to the scale of 
the war, and inflicting minimum harm on our friends ashore; and a capability 
to pat forees promptly ashore in the area against whatever resistance there 
may be. 

The United States, of course, must have military power and prestige suffi- 
cient to support the national policy in cold war. 

Our planned Navy is designed toward these basic national requirements. It 
will be a Navy having more submarines, about the same number of surface 
ships, and somewhat less aircraft, as compared with the Navy at the end of 
fiscal year 1959. However, it will be a markedly different Navy in many respects ; 
and will possess more absolute power and, we hope, maintain the present naval 
superiority over that of the U.S. S. R. 

We expect it to include about 150 ships with nuclear pewer, surface-to-air 
missiles in about 200 ships, and antisubmarine missiles or antisubmarine air- 
craft aboard nearly all combatant ships. 


Antisubmarine warfare 


The largest group of forces will be those required primarily for antisub- 
marine warfare and for air and missile defense of shipping. It will include 
several antisubmarine aircraft carriers with their associated aircraft and 
missiles; long-range patrol aircraft squadrons; antisubmarine submarines; de- 
stroyers, and a large group of escort and picket vessels. Most of the de 
stroyers will be equipped with guided missiles. Some of the escort and picket 
vessels will be of radical new design suitable for mounting large sonars, and 
advanced weapons; nearly half of them will be equipped with guided missiles 
for air defense, and all of them will be equipped with antisubmarine helicopters 
or antisubmarine missiles. 

These antisubmarine forces will still be flexible. They will protect sea routes, 
and escort convoys. They will support landing forces, form protective lines 
off beacheads, or seek out and hunt down submarines on the high seas. They 
will be employed in defense of the United States against missile-launching sub- 
marines. While our main defense against a submarine-launched ballistic-missile 
attack must be our own deterrent gapability, and while a total defense against 
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any form of nuclear attack is impossible, we cannot, and do not intend, to give 
any enemy a free shot at us. These forces can give the United States early 
warning of an impending submarine attack, impose a high level of loss on 
attacking submarines, and meet our antisubmarine requirements for limited 
war. 


Naval striking forces 

Our antisubmarine capability will provide the shield behind which we can 
project and maintain a war capability overseas. The point of the spear will 
be our striking groups. In the 1960-70 era we will require several such groups, 
composed of carriers, guided-missile cruisers, and guided-missile frigates. Many 
of the ships in these groups will be nuclear powered. These striking forces will 
comprise only about one-tenth of our planned total ships, but their mission will 
be important, particulraly for limited war but useful also in general war. 

We see no substitute in the period 10 to 15 years from now for the long-range 
missile as the deterrent to all-out war. We likewise see no substitute at this 
time for the manned aircraft. There is no weapon development presently in 
sight which will replace the piloted attack aircraft for precise, discriminating 
delivery of weapons at medium ranges under rapidly changing tactical situations— 
situations which will continue to exist in limited war. The aircraft carrier 
weapon system is the essential answer to this problem—a mobile, precising strik- 
ing force which can get to the scene quickly. But we see also in the attack car- 
rier a continuing capability to contribute to all-out war should it occur. For 
we intend to provide its attack aircraft with the latest in thermonuclear mis- 
siles, which will extend the effective range of the aircraft. The striking forces 
will also have a greatly improved defensive capacity. Bach force will have a 
concentration of surface-to-air missile launchers—comparable to the air defense 
of a large city, and its fighters will carry air-to-air missiles of 50-mile range or 
longer. For the period 10 to 15 years from now the carrier force is being op- 
timized for limited war, to be the Nation’s primary cutting tool for this purpose. 

For 1970 we plan sufficient amphibious ships to land two Marine divisions. 
These will be modern ships. They will be designed to permit maximum utilza- 
tion of the vertical assault technique, as well as to facilitate over-the-beach sup- 
port when required. There is no single element of the national limited war 
eapability more essential than the ability to put modern Marine forces ashore 
immediately after a limited aggression starts. 


Auwiliaries, mine warfare, and coastal patrol 

Approximately 100 ships, mostly of small size, will be required to carry out 
mine warfare and coastal patrol tasks. These ships will also support the 
operation of antisubmarine forces from bases overseas and support amphibious 
operations in remote areas. 

There will be about 200 auxiliary ships, to maintain the combatant ships in 
top-fighting trim. These serve, and make effective overseas, the Navy’s entire 
range of combatant forces. There will be fast replenishment ships for the strik- 
ing forces; tenders for submarines, seaplanes, and other antisubmarine forces ; 
repair ships, tugs, rescue ships, and supply ships to support all forces. 

The Navy’ air arm will contain higher performance aircraft in all categories. 
They will be assigned to the antisubmarine forces, striking forces, the Marine 
Corps, and to the supporting forces and activities. As many as possible of the 
aircraft assigned to the Marine Corps will be able to take off and iand vertically. 


Missile-launching submarines 

There will be nuclear-powered, fleet ballistic-missile submarines. These sub- 
marines will form an effective portion of the Nation’s nuclear deterrent force. 
In addition, we expect to continue development of smaller missiles which can 
be used by submarines. 


Nuclear-powered seaplanes 

There is one further aspect of the future Navy about which it is too early 
to predict. We believe that the seaplane is an optimum vehicle for nuclear pro- 
pulsion for a number of reasons. Nuclear-powered seaplanes have a potential 
for long patrols over large ocean areas for antisubmarine and airborne early- 
warning duties. In addition, they may have possibilities to contribute to the 
Nation’s deterrent effort. While we cannot predict such a force in our 1970 
Navy, we intend to develop large seaplanes—and, if possible, powered by nuclear 
engines, 
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Space program 

We are very much interested in the space’ program. The Navy is in full 
aecord with the establishment of a central agency to coordinate the research 
and development of outer space projects, since all services have a strategic 
requirement for space vehicles of various types. The Navy of the future will 
rely heavily on earth satellites for reconnaissance, for the support of long-range 
communications between widely dispersed units, for assistance in precise nav- 
igation, at sea, and for other purposes. 

This of. necessity. has been the briefest summary of our projected Navy 
posture, for the,1970 era, toward which we plan and build. 


MAJOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 PROGRAMS 


Research and development 


The ability to attain our long-range goals is largely dependent upon the 
technical excellence of our research and development programs. We have been 
especially. proud of the Navy’s scientists and engineers and of our technical 
laboratories for the results which they have achieved to date, and we are 
confident that they will continue to widen the frontiers of scientific knowledge. 

The fiscal year 1959 research and development program is geared to a system 
coneept, with the objective of producing tactically complete weapon and sup- 
porting systems., The major emphasis is in the field of antisubmarine warfare, 
in nuclear propulsion, all-weather attack capability for carrier-based aircraft, 
and an efficient air defense for naval formations. 

In support of these objectives, the Navy is conducting intensive basic and 
supporting research. The fields of particular interest here are: 

Long-range detection; both air and subsurface; 

Electronics; with emphasis on the newer aspects of this rapidly changing 
technology ; 

Research leading to a more profound understanding of oceanography and 
meteorology: high-temperature metallurgy and materials generally, and the 
resolution of problems relating to higher speeds and altitudes of missiles and 
aircraft. 

Missiles 

The Navy’s fiscal year 1959 guided-missile procurement will provide missiles 
for test, evalution, training, and to increase our readiness for war. These 
missiles will be improved versions; they will fly higher, faster, and farther, 
be more reliable and more accurate, and in some cases carry an increased 
payload. They will have the operational performance needed to cope with 
anticipated military targets of the same time period. They encompass missiles 
for use in instantaneous retaliation, defense of the fleet against air attack, 
close air support of ground troops, and destructive power on targets of naval 
interest. 

We now have in operational status the following fleet units possessing a 
guided missile launching capability: 2 submarines, 6 eruisers, one destroyer, 
and one-third of our carrier-aircraft squadrons. Of these units, the submarines, 
and 4 cruisers, can launch the surface-to-surface missile, Regulus I; the other 
2 cruisers and the destroyer employ the surface-to-air missile Terrier; and 
the aircraft have either Sparrow or Sidewinder eapability. 

In addition to these vehicles, we are currently converting, building, or have 
approved by Congress, 49 ships and submarines with guided missile launching 
capability. Within the near future, all of our carrier fighter and attack aircraft 
will be capable of firing guided missiles. 


Aircraft procurement 


The Navy requires a minimum aircraft operating program of 8,360 aircraft at 
least through fiscal year 1961. This total provides for those aircraft planned 
for carrier-air groups, the antisubmarine patrol, and carrier-based aircraft 
squadrons, the Continental Air Defense squadrons, and the Marine air wings. 
Within this total are also those aircraft which operate in noncombat units such 
as fleet support and training squadrons, in Naval and Marine Corps Air Reserve 
Units, and in the Naval Air Training Command to train the required number of 
Navy pilots. 

The fiscal year 1959 aircraft procurement program falls short of our average 
requirements in quantity. Approximately 20 percent of our operating aircraft 
are lost each year due to age, obsolescence, and accidents. However, quantity 
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alone is not the sole or necessarily the primary consideration--we must have 
weapons systems of adequate quality. Since our operating program is currently 
decreasing numerically, we can minimize quantity requirements to a certain 
extent and emphasize quality this year. The new aircraft we now have under 
contract and those to be started this year will be added to the fleet during the 
next 3 to5 years. It is essential that we have these higher performance aircraft, 
and that we procure greater numbers in the future. These aircraft are eostly, 
however, and we may have to increase the quantities of existing models in future 
procurement programs in order to maintain the required level of operating air- 
craft. 


Shipbuilding and conversion program 

Scientific and technological advances have had revolutionary effects on ship 
design. The Navy is adapting to these changes as rapidly as it can. We lead 
the world in the field of nuclear propulsion and we intend to maintain that lead. 
We are building new modern guided-missile ships, submarines, and ASW ships, 
and converting others where it is economically feasible and practicable to do so. 

Because of the drastic increases in cost of new, modern ships and of conver- 
sions, we are faced with a very serious problem of being able to build ships in 
sufficient quantity to offset the growing obsolescence of ships in the active fleet. 
By 1965, at the current level of ship construction, the active fleet will still contain 
over 450 ships built for World War II. By that time the warships in the reserve 
fleet will all be at the end of their useful life. In other words, only in the active 
fleet will we have ships that have any real combat potential, and over half of 
those will be obsolescent with World War II equipment. 

The fiscal year 1959 shipbuilding and conversion program will provide an 
increment of our most urgent needs in new ships. 

This program consists of 20 new ships as follows: 5 guided-missile destroyers, 
6 guided-missile frigates, 1 guided-missile nuclear-powered frigate, 1 nuclear- 
powered guided-missile submarine, 4 nuclear-powered attack submarines, 1 am- 
phibious transport dock, 1 amphibious assault ship, and 1 ammunition ship. 

The conversion program consists of 2 cruisers to launch surface-to-air guided 
missiles; 1 submarine—U. S. 8S. Albacore—incorporating changes in design 
features ; 3 landing-ship dock conversions to seaplane tenders; 1 Mariner hull to 
ap attack transport. 

The program also includes funds for procurement of long lead-time items for 
a nuclear-propelled attack carrier in the fiscal year 1960 program. 


Military construction program 

Although the review of the military construction programs will be under- 
taken in separate hearings, there are certain important aspects which should 
be stressed at this time—as they relate to the overall posture of the Navy. 

The Navy's military construction program has been carried along on a very 
austere basis since World War II, and our program for this year is again most 
austere. The Navy’s requirements. for military construction are derived from 
two sources. 

First, new developments and technological advances generate requirements 
for modernization of existing facilities and the construction of new types of 
facilities. 

Second, facilities become overage and as a matter of good business must be 
replaced when the cost of maintaining them becomes unacceptably high. 

As an example under the first category, new jet training facilities are re- 
quired for pilot training in order that carrier-based squadrons will be suitably 
trained when they reach the fleet; modern tactical air navigational facilities: 
longer runways; and new test and overhaul facilities are required for, high- 
speed jet aircraft. New facilities are required for the storage of: nuclear com- 
ponents, and for ballistic and other missiles as they become operational. We 
need drydocks capable of taking the Forrestal class carriers; and we need 
deeper channels and deeper draft piers to accommodate nuclear submarines. 

We have advanced so rapidly that our construction program has lagged be- 
hind. 

The fiscal year 1959 program is devoted to the support of our most urgent 
new developments. There will be no progress in replacing overage facilities, 
It would be a mistake to consider the shore establishment and its constructions 
as soft areas. The full combat capability of a modern Navy cannot'be realized 
unless a support capability of the Naval Shore Establishment is developed con- 
currently. 
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INCREASING NEED FOR HIGH QUALITY PERSONNEL 


Having the most modern navy in the world will avail us nothing unless that 
navy is manned by high quality, trained personnel. Our need for high caliber 
officers and high caliber men increases each year. Ships, aircraft, weapons, 
and equipment have of necessity become more complex. They require more 
maintenance and a higher level of technical skill on the part of those who 
maintain them. It takes more skillful pilots to fly the newest aircraft. High 
power radars and complex computers need meticulous maintenance and intel- 
ligent handling of the information that comes from them. Many of our talented 
and experienced officers and men are being lost from the Navy to accept more 
remunerative positions. The new pay system proposed by Mr. Cordiner’s com- 
mittee would reward proficiency and merit. This is a highly desirable feature 
. toward enabling us to retain our skilled personnel. The support of Congress 
is needed in this important problem. 


CONCLUSION 


The United States has superior maritime strength today. We must maintain 
this strength in order to meet our present and future national security respon- 
sibilities. In order to maintain superiority we must provide support for research 
and development, for antisubmarine warfare, for the early operational avail- 
ability of the fleet ballistic missile, and for the major procurement programs 
to the degree required to maintain effective fleets capable of occupying and 
controlling the sea, and to provide deterrents and readiness on the spot where 
they may be needed. 

The Navy’s problems are varied and they are complex and difficult. The 
Navy has moved into the nuclear missile age with determination to make the 
most of the opportunity afforded to us by the United States control of the seas. 

The Cratrman. Now Mr. Secretary, on behalf of the committee, 
I want to thank you. And we will excuse you. But probably later 
on, we may have to call you back. 

Secretary Gates. Thank you. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

We will take a recess until Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

(At 3:30 p. m., a recess was taken, to reconvene at 10 o’clock, Mon- 


day, February 3, 1958. ) 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, February 3, 1958. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
committee, presiding. 

The Cuatrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Now, when the committee recessed Friday, Admiral Burke had just 
commenced his statement. 

Admiral, I suggest that you start all over again. And without 
interruption we will permit the admiral to make his statement and 
then we will examine him. 

Admiral Burke. Aye, aye, sir. 

The Cuarman. All right, Admiral, you may proceed. 

Admiral Burke. Aye, aye, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome this op- 
portunity to report to you on the Navy’s ability to perform its mission 
of controlling and exploiting the seas in support of national policies. 
A comprehensive statement has been prepared for the record. I would 
like to read now a summary of that statement. 
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In recent months, it has become clear that the overall technological 
lead which the United States has held over the Soviets is diminishing. 
Our Nation has the resources to maintain this lead, but we must use 
these resources, and we must work harder than ever before, in order 
to retain the military posture to react quickly and decisively to counter 
any of the wide range of possible Soviet actions. 

Our defense team must be capable of deterring aggression—big 
aggression or little aggression—anywhere in the world. It must be 
capable of defending the United States, of winning any war forced 
upon us, and of taking any lesser military action that is determined 
to be desirable. 





NAVY'S RESPONSIBILITIES INCREASING 


The Navy’s responsibilities as a member of the Defense team are 
increasing. Versatility and mobility have become increasingly im- 
portant factors in our national military posture. 

The Navy’s strength lies in its readiness to conduct prompt and 
sustained combat incident. to operations at sea—using the most ad- 
vanced weapon systems which can be developed—and exploiting the 
mobility, surprise, and concealment afforded by the seas. 


NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE THREAT 


The Communists realize that to sustain a victory, they must, in 
one way or another, isolate the United States from its allies. Sub- 
stantial elements of our Armed Forces’ strength are deployed overseas. 
One United States capability validates these actions—our continued 
ability to use the seas. 

On any one day there are about 7,000 ships in transit at sea, of which 
about 4,000 are in the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. Unless we can 
protect this flow of traffic against interruption, the United States can 
no longer sustain its economy in peace or support our own deployed 
forces in war. It will no longer hold its leadership in world affairs. 

A basic problem of our national strategy, therefore, is how to pre- 
serve this freedom of the seas and thereby protect our worldwide 
system of alliances from the Communist threat. 


BALLISTIC MISSILES 


When we sift the military implication of Soviet announcements 
from the political and propaganda considerations, it would appear 
that they are ahead of us in the development of operational ballistic 
missiles. 

Our ballistic missile programs must be accelerated to close the gap, 
and steps have been taken to do this. We do not believe the Soviets 
will start an all-out atomic war unless they are sure that they have 
the means to defeat the United States without, at the same time, 
bringing about the destruction of their own country. 

The U. S. S. R. knows the United States has today the kinds of 
power that could devastate her. That power lies in the combined 
nuclear striking potential of the Strategic Air Command, naval strik- 
ing forces, missiles, and tactical air. 
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SOVIET MILITARY THREAT TO UNITED STATES CONTROL OF THE SEAS 


The Soviets possess a substantial military threat to our control and 
use of the seas, and hence our ability to project our military power 
overseas and our ability to support our allies. This threat has in- 
creased during the past year. 


SOVIET PAY 


Russia’s priority investment in shipbuilding facilities, vital re- 
sources, and manpower for her long-range naval program has estab- 
lished her as a first-class seapower over a short period of 10 years. 
The most formidable offensive arm of the Soviet Fleet is the subma- 
rine force numbering over 450. 

The Soviets are no longer turning out submarines at the phenom- 
enal rate they achieved 2 years ago. We believe that they are con- 
verting their plants to manufacture new types with more lethal 
weapon systems and improved propulsion. They will almost. cer- 
tainly have guided-missile submarines and nuclear-powered sub- 
marines inthe. years ahead. 

Their leaders have publicly forecast the early appearance of guided- 
missile cruisers and destroyers. They possibly will have a nuclear- 
powered ic ebreaker in commission this year. 

Soviet technology has produced highly effective weapons and elec- 
tronic equipment for their ships. They are keenly aware of scientific 
and technical progress in these fields and may be expected to be quick 
and realistic in the application of such progress to naval air, under- 
sea, and surface warfare. 


SOVIET ATRPOWER 


The Russians have given high priority to the development of their 
naval air arm, which is second in size ‘only to United States naval 
aviation. Each of the Soviet fleets has its own air component which 
is land based. Practically all of their naval fighter and bomber air- 
craft are modern jet types. Their fleets and the naval air to support 
them, are deployed in the Baltic, in the northern seas, the Black 
Sea, and in the Pacific. 

The Soviet Air Force ‘is concentrating on medium bombers, and 
they have thousands of light bombers, and eee, which could be 
employed against our naval forces and shipping at sea 


SOVIET NAVAL CAPABILITIES OVER THE NEXT 5 YEARS 


Over the next 5 years Soviet capabilities for naval warfare are ex- 
pected to continue'to expand. This will be evidenced by the probable 
advent of nuclear-powered submarines, further increases in overall 
submarine strength, increasing cap: bilities to employ guided missiles 
and nuclear weapons for both offensive and defensive purposes, and 
incréasing naval air reconnaissance and attack capabilities. 

The emergence of the Soviet Navy as the second largest in the 
world allows no grounds for complacency. It has the modern equip- 
ment and the fighting spirit which is necessary for a first-class 
fighting team. The United States and its allies face one of the great- 
est challenges in the history of western civilization. 
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COMMUNIST ACTIONS OTHER THAN GENERAL WAR 


There is no change in basic objectives on the part of the Soviet 
oligarchy. Soviet leaders continue to affirm their belief that the 
Communist international conspiracy will eventually engulf the whole 
world. This does not mean necessarily that they intend to accom- 
plish this aim through recourse to general war. 

On the contrary, it is more likely that as we approach the condi- 
tion of a true nuclear stalemate, they will channel greater effort, into 
the piecemeal approach to world domination... They will bring in- 
creasing pressure to bear on those nations still free, by political, 
economic, cultural, psychological, and subversive means. 


LIMITED WAR THE MOST LIKELY FORM OF FUTURE WARFARE 


There is no assurance, however, that the Communists will confine 
their efforts to these “peaceful” means to achieve their aims. They 
are not averse to using the threat of military force, whenever doing 
so seems to involve little risk to their own security. The record is 
clear on that, 

Herein lies the most imminent danger—the danger that in em- 
phasizing the nuclear general war, this Nation will lose sight: of the 
necessity to maintain adequate strength to combat, limited’ war in 
areas remote from this country—limited wars requiring United 
States control of the seas. This is the most likely form of future 
warfare. 

There is also a growing tendency to consider a nuclear deterrent 
- war as being adequate to cope with limited war. This is 
a fallacy. 

For : war to remain limited, there must be restraint in the selec- 
tion of targets and in the use of nuclear weapons. On land, limited 
wars will fought mainly, perhaps entirely, in the territories of 
friends, and of potential friends, the countries: now under Com- 
munist domination. 

We cannot simply plaster large areas with megatons. Limited 
war will be fought with people, sometimes with our own troops, who 
will have to be put ashore. They will fight under fluid tactical situ- 
ations where targets are constantly changing. 

This will require the application of appropriate force of conven- 
tional or nuclear weapons with precision—to military targets. If 
weapons can be delivered with precision, the less powerful, weapons 
can be used effectively. 

If we adhere to military targets, using precision ,weapons, we 
minimize destruction within the area involved and lessen the chances 
of increasing the scope of the war. 


COMMUNISTS’, COLD WAR ACTIVITY 


Since 1955, the Communists have undertaken an intensive cold- 
war effort along the entire Afro-Asian front from Morocco, through 
north Africa and the Middle East, to India, Ceylon, and on to Indo- 
nesia. 

They have continued to put arms and supplies into the hands of 
people who will use them to upset existing regimes or cause inci- 
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dents or trouble in any part of the world. The price they exact is 
control of the people who accept their assistance. 


COMMUNIST PENETRATION INTO AFRICA 


Soviet arms and economic agreements with Egypt and Syria, and 
Soviet successes in keeping the Middle East in turmoil, have largely 
obscured recent Communist penetration efforts south of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

In the past 2 years, however, Soviet-bloc countries have pursued 
a program designed to limit Western influence in Africa and, eventu- 
ally, to force the West to abandon its bases and economic activities 
in this area. 

The successful domination of Africa by the Soviets would mean 
the flanking of the countries of free Europe from the south, and the 
denial to the West of Africa’s vast resources, as well as place them 
in a position to maintain surveillance over adjacent sea areas. 


SOVIET MARITIME ACTIVITY 


Coupled with this activity, we have seen a sharp increase in the 
movement of Soviet warships outside their home waters. They are 
appearing on an increased scale in various areas of the world. 

The Russion merchant marine, widening its field of operations, is 
carrying more and more trade between ports of free nations. The 
Soviets now enjoy special privileges in the ports of Red China. In 
the Mediterranean, they have access to ports in Albania, Egypt, and 
Syria. They have a substantial mortgage on one of the most important 
waterways of the world—the Suez Canal. 

While increasing exploitation of the seas for their own purposes, 
they have continued harassment of other maritime powers by attempt- 
ing to close additional areas of the high seas to nations of the free 
world. 

UNITED STATES NAVY’S CURRENT CAPABILITIES 


FLEET CAPABILITIES—IMMEDIATE BEADINESS 


The 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean and the 7th Fleet in the Western 
Pacific are deployed to take such action as may be required in support 
of our national policies. 

These fleets are composed of ships of the highest degree of readiness 
which the Navy can now provide. They possess tremendous offensive 
striking power. 

The principal elements of this striking power are the attack carrier 
forces and the amphibious groups with their Marine units, They are 
further supported by submarines and antisubmarine forces. 

One of the greatest assets of these fleets is their staying power, the 
ability to maintain themselves while continuously deployed. This 
capability is sustained by means of the Mobile Logistic Support 
Forces. 

The 6th and 7th Fleets are backed up by other forces on both coasts 
which can be deployed on short notice. 

These fleets have demonstrated their value as a force in being during 
time of crises. They are a powerful stabilizing influence, and have 
helped to prevent the spread of conflict in peed areas, They are 
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visible evidence of the United States’ determination and ability to 
resist aggression, as well as to be ready to protect and defend our 
allies in either limited or all-out war, 

As technology advances, our fleets must be composed of modern 
ships, aircraft, and equipment, in order that they will be able to cope 
with the weapons an enemy can throw against them. 

The Soviets have first-line aircraft in quantity. Their performance 
is comparable to our modern aircraft. Communist-dominated coun- 
tries are also being supplied with these modern aircraft. 

This means that we must have adequate fleet aviation and air de- 
fense. This requires new, modern ships, equipped with guided 
missiles and high-performance radars. It requires high-perform- 
ance aircraft, equipped with the most effective missiles. It requires 
improved communication equipments which will enable the task-force 
commanders to coordinate the actions of their forces in the widely 
dispersed formations of today. 

In order to exploit the doctrine of vertical assault in placing Ma- 
rine troops ashore under modern combat conditions, the amphibious 
forces require higher speed ships of new design, and helicopters to 
deliver troops to the objective area. 

Our logistic-support ships must be able to maintain pace with the 
fleet, and they must be equipped with modern, reas oa transfer 
equipment. 

Unless we are able to pursue reasonable shipbuilding and aircraft- 
procurement programs, the combat capability of our fleets will 


decline. 
THE NAVY'S ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE CAPABILITIES 


The submarine threat will be a real challenge in the years ahead. 
It is not the numbers alone that concern us. We believe we now have 
the technique and capability for defeating Soviet conventional-pow- 
ered submarines, even though this task is most difficult. 

The problem is to retain our capability to handle the submarine 
threat in the future. The nuclear-powered submarine, with its 
greatly increased underwater speed and endurance, will enable the 
Soviets to roam the seas with much greater freedom than before. 

The Navy’s plans are being reshaped continually to meet this chal- 
lenge. A vast new fighting force has been organized in the Atlantic, 
whose main job is to coordinate and fight the antisubmarine war in 
that area. In my office in Washington, a new group has been estab- 
lished to expedite and coordinate all phases of the antisubmarine 
effort. 

Antisubmarine warfare is divided into two broad phases. 

The most effective and economical method for the ultimate defeat 
of submarines is to destroy their home bases, building yards, and 
deployed tenders. 

Prior to war, the enemy would probably disperse his operational 
submarines with tenders to secret hideouts from which they could 
operate. This phase of antisubmarine warfare is the task of our 
carrier striking forces. Guided-missile submarines will assist in 
destruction of fixed targets such as building yards. . 

The other phase is concerned with the defeat of the enemy subma- 
rine at sea. No one type of antisubmarine weapon system—the de- 
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stroyer, aircraft, or submarine itself—has the capability, by itself, 
to defend effectively against this threat in large numbers. 

A wide variety of measures, and a wide variety of weapon systems 
are required to do this job. 

Significant progress has been made in the development of more 
effective antisubmarine warfare weapon systems. The new atomic 
weapons give the Navy a tremendous antisubmarine warfare capabil- 
ity which it did not possess before. With the weapons which can 
now be made available, our antisubmarine forces have a high prob- 
ability of killing each enemy submarine detected, and we can attack 
him as well in his bases with an equally high probability of destroying 
the support facilities necessary to his operations at sea. 

New antisubmarine homing torpedoes have been developed which 
have a high kill probability. They will follow, track, and destroy 
maneuvering submarines. 

Rocket-assisted devices are under development for surface ships, 
which will carry these homing torpedoes or nuclear depth charges 
through the air at extended ranges to the computed location of an 
enemy submarine. 

The detection range of our antisubmarine warfare ships and air- 
craft has been appreciably extended by new sonars and sonobuoy 
techniques. Submarines are the best sonar platform of all our anti- 
submarine warfare types, and it is in the extension of their detection 
range that we have made the greatest progress to date. 

Submarines cannot protect merchant ships against air attack, mines, 
or many of the other hazards, but they are good against enemy 
submarines. 

We have under development antisubmarine warfare weapons and 
sonars based upon eadicalty new principles, which should improve our 
capabilities even further. 

pite our present and planned efforts, many complex problems 
must be solved in order to cope with submarines of markedly ad- 
vancing capabilities, particularly the problem of long-range detection. 

Progress is being made, but not as fast as we would like, The fields 
of detection, classification, and identification remain our most diffi- 
cult problems. We are emphasizing this area in research. Scien- 
tific breakthroughs are needed. 

Nearly all ships and nearly all aircraft contribute to antisubmarine 
warfare, but there are some ships and some aircraft for which this 
is their primary function. These include the destroyer types, patrol 
ships, submarines, and antisubmarine aircraft. 

In order to obtain additional modern antisubmarine warfare ships 
and aircraft, a carrier has not been requested in the fiscal year 1959 
budget. The carrier is the most. effective attack weapon system. It 
is a significant portion of the striking power of the United States. 
It can do many wartime tasks that no other weapon system can do. 

In spite of the need for new carriers, and in spite of the importance 
of keeping our striking power modern, we decided that, because of 
the very urgent need for antisubmarine warfare ships and aircraft, 
the money available this year should be used to make a greater effort 
toward this end. 

This was one of the most difficult decisions I have ever made, be- 
cause I realize that adequate and modern carrier striking power 
will be required for many years. 
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REDUCTIONS IN FORCES, OPERATIONS, AND MAINTENANCE 


Because the Navy is frequently calied upon for action now, as it 
was recently in the eastern Mediterranean, we cannot reduce the im- 
mediate capability of our operationel forces below that which is 
necessary to deal with events that might involve ejther a local war or 
a general war. 

We recognize that technology is making rapid advances and that 
the majority of our ships are getting old. The new equipment which 
will enable us to carry out our duties and responsibilities in a war, 
say. five years or more from now, is complicated and, consequently, 
very expensive. We realize the great urgency of developing better 
equipment. and modern weapons. Because of this urgent, need, the 
Navy has taken drastic steps to acquire the money, for new ships, new 
aircraft, and new equipment. 

The number of active-duty personnel is being reduced this fiscal 
year from 677,000 to 645,000. It is planned that a further reduction 
to 630,000 will be made by the end of fiscal year 1959. The oilicer 
and enlisted rank structure is being contracted in consonance with 
reductions in order to remain within the authorized grade and rate 
limitations. Unfortunately, this has resulted in the involuntary re- 
lease to inactive duty of some highly competent Naval Reserve officers 
in the senior grades, 

Because of the drastic reductions in personnel, we are having to 
make major reductions in the operating fleet and in the supporting 
Shore Establishment. During this and the next fiscal year, the num- 
ber of active fleet ships will drop from 967 to 864, and the number 
of operating aircraft from 9,421 to 8,360. Also, during these 2 years, 
55 major and minor shore activities are being disestablished or in- 
activated, and others reduced in status. Although we had planned 
to drop about 20,000 civilians from the Navy payroll during fiscal 
year 1958-59, we have already dropped about 21,000. We now expect 
to take on additional civilian personnel in certain limited fields, such 
as research and development and the Polaris program. 

Although these reductions have been drastic, the money made 
available by these reductions for new ships and aircraft has not been, 
proportionately, as large. We are still in difficult. straits due to 
insufficient maintenance and operations funds. The cost of labor and 
material has risen and continues to rise. Our ships are becoming 
older, requiring more maintenance to keep them fit and ready. 

Due to lack of maintenance and operations funds, shortages exist 
in the day-by-day supplies and equippage used in the fleet. We are 
gradually cutting into the inventory of spare parts on board our 
ships. The annual issues of our peacetime operating stocks used in 
the repair and alteration of ships is currently three times the rate 
at which these stocks are being replenished. 


RESERVE FORCES 


In the face of these reductions, which affect the Navy’s immediate 
ar we are attempting to improve the readiness of our Reserve 
orces. 

In the Navy’s Reserve plan, quick mobilization is the keystone— 
with paid drill strength directed toward bringing the fleet rapidly 
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to war complement. Since we have a comparatively low allowable 
drill-pay strength, there has been increased emphasis on a higher state 
of training and more instant availability. 

We are proceeding with the development of selected Reserve forces. 
The mission of the selected Reserve is to increase the effectiveness of 
the active forces immediately upon the initiation of hostilities or mn 
an emergency. Because of the costs involved, it will be several years, 
however, edows the full potentiality of this program can be realized. 

The Reserve fleet has been an important msurance item for the 
Navy, but it is important only to the degree that its ships can be made 
effective for combat operations. Maintenance of the Reserve fleet is on 
a very austere basis, and no modernization is carried out except on a 
few selected ASW ships. Reserve-fleet ships are screened and purged 
annually with the objective of retaining only those which contribute 
realistically to our national security. When it is determined that 
ships are excess to the needs of the Navy, disposal action is initiated. 
Disposal of these ships is a matter of high priority in order to realize 
attendant economies as soon as practicable. 


UNITED STATES NAVY'S FUTURE CAPABILITIES 
LONG-RANGE OBJECTIVES 


In order to shape the Navy’s course for the future, a series of in- 
tensive studies has been conducted in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations for over 3 years by the Navy’s most experienced officers 
and by scientists. These studies have been projected into the period 
10-15 years from now in order better to estimate our needs, and in 
order to provide the objectives upon which our various programs can 
be based. 

These long-range objectives are not rigid. It is recognized that 
technology, and changes in enemy posture and threat, will require 
revisions which are now unforeseeable. The objectives are kept 
under continuing review. But they are founded on principles and 
basic situations which change slowly. It is believed, therefore, that 
in their broad elements the long-range objectives present a picture 
of the future Navy which will remain valid, and toward which we 
can safely build. 

There are three broad national military problems, to which the 
posture of the future Navy must be adapted. 

The United States must have an nuclear retaliatory ability to deter 
all-out war, one which cannot be knocked out by surprise attack, and 
which possesses the capability to win a general war should one be 
forced wpon us. 

We must also be able to defeat limited aggression on whatever 
scale the Communist bloc is able to wage it, and that is now on a very 
large scale. 

he United States, of course, must have military power and prestige 
sufficient to support the national policy in cold war. 


FORCES IN THE FUTURE NAVY 
Our planned Navy is designed toward these basic national require- 


ments. It will be a Navy having more submarines, about the same 
number of surface ships, and somewhat less aircraft, as compared 
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with the Navy at the end of fiscal year 1959. However, it will be a 
markedly different Navy in many respects; and will possess more ab- 
solute power—and, we hope, maintain the present naval superiority 
over that of the U.S. 5S. R. 

We expect our future Navy to include about 150 ships with nu- 
clear power, surface-to-air missiles in about 200 ships, and antisub- 
marine missiles or antisubmarine aircraft aboard nearly all combatant 
ships. 

The largest group of forces will be those required primarily for 
antisubmarine warfare and for air and missile defense of shipping. 
This capability will provide the shield behind which we can project 
and maintain a war capability overseas. 

The point of the spear will be our striking groups. In the 1960-70 
era we will require several such groups, composed of attack carriers 
and guided-missile cruisers and frigates. These striking forces will 
comprise only about one-tenth of our planned total ships, but their 
mission will be important, particularly for limited war but useful 
also in general war. 

We see no substitute in the period 10 to 15 years from now for the 
long-range missile as the deterrent to all-out war. We likewise see 
no substitute at this time for the manned aircraft. There is no 
weapon development presently in sight which will replace the piloted 
attack aircraft for precise, discriminating delivery of weapons at 
medium ranges under rapidly changing tactical situations—situa- 
tions which will continue to exist in limited war. The aircraft car- 
rier weapon system is the essential answer to this problem—a mobile, 
precision striking force which can get to the scene quickly. 

But we see also in the attack carrier a continuing capability to 
contribute to all-out war should it occur. For we intend to provide 
its attack aircraft with the latest in thermonuclear missiles, which 
will extend the effective range of the aircraft. The striking forces 
will also have a greatly improved defensive capacity. Each force 
will have a concentration of surface-to-air missile launchers—compar- 
able to the air defense of a large city, and its fighters will carry 
air-to-air missiles of 50-mile range or longer. For the period 10-15 
years from now the carrier force is being optimized for limited war, 
to be the Nation’s primary cutting tool for this purpose. 

For 1970 we plan sufficient amphibious ships to land two Marine 
divisions. These will be modern ships, designed to permit maximum 
utilization of the vertical assault technique, as well as to facilitate 
over-the-beach support when required. There is no single element 
of the national limited war capability more essential than the ability 
to put modern Marine forces ashore immediately after a limited 
aggression starts. 

The Navy’s air arm will contain higher performance aircraft in 
all categories. As many as possible of the aircraft assigned to the 
Marine Corps will be able to take off and land vertically. 

There will be nuclear-powered, fleet ballistic missile submarines. 
These submarines will form an effective portion of the Nation’s nu- 
clear deterrent force. In addition, we expect to continue development 
of smaller missiles which can be used by submarines. 

There are two aspects of the future Navy about which it is too 
early to predict, but which we intend to pursue. One is the nuclear- 
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powered seaplane because of its potential for long patrols over large 
ocean areas for antisubmarine and airborne early-warning duties. 
The other is space vehicles. The Navy has a need for earth satellites 
for a variety of purposes, which include reconnaissance, communica- 
tions, navigation, and others. 


MAJOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 PROGRAMS 


The ability to attain our long-range goals is largely dependent 
upon the inolbnienl excellence of our research and development pro- 
grams. We have been especially proud of the Navy’s scientists and 
engineers and of our technical laboratories for the results which they 
have achieved to date, and we are confident that they will continue 
to widen the frontiers of scientific knowledge. 

The fiscal year 1959 research and development program is geared 
to a system concept, with the objective of producing tactically com- 

lete weapon and supporting systems. The major emphasis is in the 

elds of antisubmarine warfare, nuclear propulsion, all-weather at- 
tack capabilities for carrier-based aircraft, and an efficient air de- 
fense for naval formations. 

In support of these objectives the Navy is conducting intensive 
basic and supporting research. 

The Navy’s fiscal year 1959 guided-missile procurement. will pro- 
vide missiles for test, ev aluation, and training, and to increase our 
readiness for war. These missiles will be improved versions; they 
will fly higher, faster, and farther, be more reliable and in some 
cases carry an “increased payload. They will have the operational 
performance needed to cope with anticipated military targets of the 
same time period. 

The fiscal year 1959 aircraft procurement program falls short of 
our average requirements in quantity. However, quantity alone is 
not the sole consideration—we must have aircraft of adequate quality. 

Since our operating program is currently decreasing numerically, 
we can minimize quantity requirements to a certain extent and em- 
phasize quality this year. 

These aircraft are costly, however, and we may have to increase 
the quantities of existing models in future procurement programs in 
order to maintain the required level of operating aircraft. 

Scientific and technological advances have had revolutionary ef- 
fects on ship design. The Navy is adapting to these changes as 
rapidly as it, can. “We lead the w Be in the field of nuclear propul- 
sion and we intend to maintain that lead. 

We are building new modern guided-missile ships, submarines, and 
ASW ships, and converting others where it is economically feasible 
and practicable to do so. 

Because of the drastic increases in cost of modern ships, we are 
faced with a very serious problem of being able to build them in suf- 
ficient quantity to offset the growing obsolescence of ships in the 
active fleet. 

Even in.1965, at the current level of ship construction, the active 
fleet will still contain over 450 ships built for World War II. By 
that time the warships in the reserve fleet will all be at the end of 
their useful life. 
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In other words, only in the active fleet will we have ships that have 
any real combat potential—and over half of those will be obsolescent, 
with World War II equipment. 

The fiscal year 1959 shipbuilding and conversion program will pro- 
vide an increment of our most, urgent needs in modern ships. The 
program consists of 20 new ships and 8 conversions, and includes 
funds for procurement of long lead-time items for a nuclear-pro- 
pelled attack carrier in the fiscal year 1960 program. 

Although the review of the salieany construction programs will 
be undertaken in separate hearings, there are certain important as- 
pects which should be stressed at this time—as they relate to the 
overall posture of the Navy. 

Our military construction program has been carried along on a 
very austere basis since World War II, and the program for this 
year is again most austere. We have advanced so rapidly in new 
weapons and equipment that our construction has lagged behind. 

The fiscal year 1959 program is devoted to the support of our most 
urgent new developments. There will be no progress in replacing 
over-age facilities, It would bea mistake to consider the shore estab- 
lishment and its construction requirements as soft areas. 

The full combat capability of a modern Navy cannot be realized 
unless the support capability of the naval shore establishment. is 
developed concurently. 





THE INCREASING NEED FOR HIGH-QUALITY PERSONNEL 


Having the most modern Navy in the world will avail us nothing 
unless that Navy is manned by high quality, trained personnel, Our 
need for high-caliber officers .and high-caliber men increases each 
year. 

Ships, aircraft, weapons, and equipment have. of necessity become 
more complex. They require more maintenance and a higher level 
of technical skill on the part of those who maintain them.. It takes 
more skillful pilots to fly the newest aircraft. 

High-power radars and complex computers need meticulous main- 
tenance and intelligent handling of the information that come from 
them. .Many of our talented and experienced officers and mén. are 
being lost from the Navy to accept more remunerative positions. 

The new pay system proposed by Mr. Cordiner’s committee would 
reward proficiency and merit. This is a highly desirable feature 
towards enabling us to retain our skilled personnel. The support of 
Congress is needed in this important problem. 


CONCLUSION 


The United States has superior maritime strength today. ‘We 
must maintain this strength in order to meet our present and future 
national security responsibilities. 

In order to maintain superiority we must provide support for 
research and development, for antisubmarine warfare, for the early 
operational availability of the fleet ballistic missile, and for the major 
procurements programs to the degree required to maintain effective 
fleets capable of occupying and controlling the sea, end to provide 
deterrents and readiness on the spot where they may be needed. 
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The Navy’s problems are varied and they are complex and difficult. 
The Navy has moved into the nuclear-missile age with determination 
to make the most of the opportunity afforded to us by the United 
States’ control of the seas. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Now, we will start around the committee. 

Mr. Morris, any questions to ask the admiral ? 

(No response.) 

The Cratrman. Mrs. St. George, any questions ? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Huddleston, any questions? 

Mr. Hupptesron. Admiral Burke, at the end of fiscal year 1957, 
what was the total number of Navy aircraft? 

Admiral Burke. Slightly under—end of fiscal 1957 ? 

Mr. Huppreston. 1957. 

Admiral Burke. 9,800. 

Mr. Huppieston. This past June 30? 

Admiral Burke. 9,800, approximately, sir. 

Mr. Huppieston. And what will it be at the end of this fiscal year? 

Admiral Burke. It will be about 9,000, sir. 

Mr. Huppieston. And what about at the end of fiscal 1959? 

Admiral Burke. 8,360, sir. 

Mr. Huppteston. That 1,500 aircraft reduction in 2 years, to 8,300, 
is really sufficient for the Navy to perform its missions in the event 
of these limited types of wars which you indicate that you are placing 
so much stress upon ? 

Admiral Burke. We analyzed this problem, of course, as carefully 
as we possibly could. We took the lowest figure that we thought 
we could possibly get along with. We think it is sufficient. We 
know we are taking some chances. But we think it is sufficient. 

Mr. Huppieston. Has the Navy mission changed appreciably since 
the end of fiscal 1957? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, the Navy mission has not, sir. 

Mr. Huppieston. The mission is substantially the same as it was 
last June 30. But that mission, in your opinion, could be performed 
with 1,500 less aircraft? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. I must admit that it can’t be performed 
as effectively nor with the high degree of assurance we had before 
with the larger number of aircraft. 

We think we ean perform it. 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Mr. Huppteston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Burke, you touched on the nuclear-powered seaplane. Can 
you tell us what steps have been taken by the Navy to date in the 
development of a nuclear-powered seaplane? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We have had a nuclear-powered sea- 

lane program for a long time in the research and development stage. 
ithin the last several months the money has been released for us 
to prepare studies on the program, by commercial experience. 
hose studies are now going forward. If those studies bear out 
what our studies indicate, then it seems possible to build a seaplane 
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or take a seaplane that is already in existence and put an atomic 
powerplant in it, in an operational experimental airplane. 

And if that turns out well, we think it will be desirable in the future, 
when the powerplants can come down in weight and come down in 
cost, for an atomic seaplane to contribute significantly, particularly 
to those functions which will require tremendous long endurance, 
like antisubmarine patrols. 

It will be a low-powered, slow-speed aircraft. 

Mr, Wuson. In other words, your need is not for one that will 
fly high and fast such as a missile does, but one that rather can have 
extended range and antisubmarine capability. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuson. Just one other question, Mr. Chairman. Relative to 
the mentioning, Admiral, of haMawah need for earth satellites, under 
the present program of Vanguard of course, you are not using a mili- 
tary rocket. You are using one of your meteorological rockets or 
missiles. Would you have in mind expanding the Navy’s activity in 
the satellite field to perhaps use the Polaris or one of your military 
missiles as a booster for a satellite ? 

Admiral Burks. No, sir, not by the Navy. 

What we have in mind is this. We have requirements for the data 
that comes from satellites. We don’t care whether we launch them 
or who launches them, in the United States, so long as we can get 
the data that comes from them. However, there are many studies 
that are being conducted by groups of people of all services as to how 
to put satellites in the air and among those are various combinations 
of all services’ powerplants. 

Mr. Wiutson. In other words, you don’t think the Navy needs to 
look to the control of space as the other two services do, and you 
have quite a job on hand just to control the seas, 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

We want the data. We want—we have some special things that we 
are sure can be incorporated in satellites which we would like to have 
incorporated in satellites, but we don’t care about launching them 
ourselves, sir. 

Mr. Wuson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Lankford? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, how many submarines do we have operational now ? 

Admiral Burke. 114, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Of which two are nuclear powered ? 

Admiral Burke. Three are nuclear powered. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Three are nuclear powered. And we have how 
many under construction, new ¢ 

Admiral Burke. We have 16 under construction now, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Do you have any evidence that would lead you to 
believe that the Soviets are making, that is are catching up or almost 
catching up with us in their nuclear-powered submarines? 

I was interested in your statement, when you said that they were 
not producing submarines at the rate they had been for the last several 
years. What is this indicative of, Admiral? 

Admiral Burke. What we think is that they are doing with sub- 
marines like they usually do with other equipment. They develop 
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very good design and then they mass-produce that design. - And they 
have done that with their Z & W class submarines. 

Now, we think they have developed, or are in the process of devel- 
oping another new design, or perhaps two designs, and we think that 
that new design includes nuclear power, and on some of the subma- 
rines will be missile-launching devices. 

We believe they are now in the process of converting their plants 
and instructing their people on how to build these things: Now, we 
know what they have said’ in their own publications that they’ are 
extremely interested in both missiles and nuclear power for sub- 
marines. They usually follow out what they say in their own techni- 
cal publications, 

Mr. Lanxrorp. In other words, you mentioned the figure of over 
450. They have X number of ‘submarines whicli they feel now is 
what they would need and they will keep sort of a stable number of 
submarines and then would replace later on with newer types: is'that 
correct ¢ 

Admiral Burxe. ‘No, sir. 

I think what they will do will be to keep the conventional powered 
submarines which they have developed since World War TI, which 
is the majority of the submarines which they now have in existence 
they will keep those. 

They will put out of commission the remainder of their pre-World 
War II submarines. Then they will add to their submarine fleets 
with their new submarines that come off of the production’ line. | 
think—they said a few years ago that they expected to have 1,200 
submarines. Now whether they will or not, is something else again. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. 1,200? 

Admiral Burke. 1,200. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Hess? 

Mr. Hess. Admiral, I am very much interested in that portion of 
your statement on page 3 which deals with the Russian naval air arm. 
That is the first time I ever heard that Russia had a naval air arm. 
And I note that you say it operates from the land, that it is land- 
based. 

Well, that would indicate, would it not, that it 1s merely for de- 
fense purposes, for the fleet-—that is when the fleet is operating close 
to the shores of Russia? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

It is partly that, of course, but some of their air arm is antisub- 
inarine air, which is tosearch for our submarines. 

A good many of them, though, are medium type bomber aircraft. 
It is the same aircraft that their air force uses, modified to some ex- 
tent, but essentially the same aircraft. 

They will be used for anything within their range, which is con- 
siderable. 

Mr. Hess. What would their range be? 

Admiral Burke. It is about 1,000 miles, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Do they have any carriers that we know of ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; their mission is entirely different from 
our mission. So they have no need for carriers. 
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Mr. Hess. Their mission is a defensive mission, to defend their 
shores and not to go out and seek us except with submarines; is that 
correct ¢ 

Admiral Burxer. No, sir; their mission is to destroy us, destroy our 
ships at sea, to prevent us from reaching Europe and Asia. If they 
can do that close to the shores of Europe and Asia, it is just. as effective 
as if they can do it over here. 

So they have a different type of navy. We, on the other hand, 
have to go over there in order to win. They do not have to come 
over here in order to win. 

Mr. Hess. We don’t know of any aircraft carriers that they ever 
built or are considering building ? 

Admiral Burke, No, sir. 

Mr. Hess. ———— 

Admiral Burke. ———— 

Mr. Hess. ———~ ———. 

Admiral Burke. ———— 

Mr. Hess, ———- ———. 

Admiral Burke. 

Mr. Hess. That is all, 

Admiral Burxe. It is just in design. We haven’t them in quanti- 
ties. 

The Cuatmrman, Thank you very much, Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Bennett? 

Mr. Bennett. No questions. 

The Cuarrmman, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, the assurance of the American people today 
for the most part reposes in our ability to retaliate with strategic air- 
craft, or as you say, the naval striking forces, the missiles, and tacti- 
cal air. 

Now, so much of our dependence today is on that. I wonder if you 
would amplify that a little bit ? 

You say, “The U.S. S. R. knows the United States has today the 
kind of power that could devastate her.” Can you give us any as- 
surance along that line, of the ability of our manned aircraft to get 
through, anything about countermeasures—what assurance can you 
give us that this thing which we have widely accepted ‘is true? 

Admiral Burke. First, SAC has some of the best aircraft in the 
world for high altitude, high level bombing. They have excellent 
equipment. Now, I think that they can hit the majority of their 
targets. Now, I don’t mean that SAC won’t have losses and TI don’t 
mean that the Soviet Union is not doing everything that it possibly 
can to defeat all types of aircraft. 

And they have specialized—because of the type of operation that 
SAC has been conducting or will conduct, they would naturally try to 
counter that particular type of high altitude, high level bombing 
approach. 

Now, in certain areas in Russia they heave put up tremendous anti- 
air-missile defenses. ————- ————. And it will be rough for high 
level aircraft to get through. Some of them will get through. There 
is not a defense in existence that will stop a determined attack of any 
kind, I mean either a submarine or air attack or anything else, 
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But that particular target is going to be very tough. There are 
lots of other targets—all the other targets haven’t that kind of de- 
fenses. But still I believe that we can get through even with SAC 
high level aircraft. 

I think SAC has a capability of doing that right now. Now, in 
addition to that, we have some capability in naval attack aircraft, 
that can go in with different schemes of attacks, which will require 
a different Russian countermeasure. 

In addition to that, we are developing the air-to-surface missiles, 
which will increase the range, so that you don’t have to drop the bomb 
but can fire the bomb into the target. 

In addition to that, the missiles—even the short-range Army mis- 
siles will have a considerable effect on the enemy capability, because 
they will carry nuclear warheads. 

The naval missiles and the Air Force missiles will require a com- 
pletely different countermeasure by Russia in order to counter them. 
So our difficulty, our problem of the future is to devise and obtain 
and have in our arsenals many different kinds of systems of attacking 
Russian targets, each of which requires a different countermeasure 
and each of which is obtained in some quantity. 

Now, the problem is: The cost of the various weapons systems 
versus the number of each type of weapon that you call have in that 
particular weapons system. And that will change somewhat from 
year to year, as techniques change and as new developments come out. 

Mr. Bares. There is ausletale no doubt in your mind that a good 
percentage of our weapons can get through / 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I think they can. 

Mr. Bares. Sometime ago, 6 or 7 years ago, General Vandenberg 
estimated that 80 percent of the Russian planes could get through 
to the United States. Would you hazard an opinion as to the ability 
of ours to get through the Russian forces / 

Admiral Burke. Not on a percentage basis, because you would 
have to take a particular type of problem and work out a percentage. 

Mr. Bares. But an effective percentage could get through? 

Admiral Burke. An effective percentage could get through, sir. 

Mr. Bares. You talked about limited war. There is a white and 
a black in trying to determine what a limited war might be. But 
how it develops or where or when or who decides is something that 
never crystallized in my mind. Have we made a study of the prob- 
ability in this area, so that if something develops in a certain area 
that will be limited, or somewhere else if something else happens that 
will be all out, or just how do you analyze this, and who decides? 

Admiral Burke. Well, it is analyzed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and a lot of agencies like WSEG, the Weapons System Evaluation 
Group, and other groups of people. Also, the State Department gets 
into -a good deal—a good deal of this is political, so they are in on 
these studies. 

Finally, a good many papers go to the National Security Council 
on this. 

Now, the trouble is that there is no way that you can foretell exactly 
what is going to happen. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, you don’t want to lose sight of the fact that 





the President does it anyhow. 
Admiral Burke. The President finally decides, 
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The Carman. That is right. ; 

Admiral Burke. What we do, what the United States does in any 
particular situation. 

Mr. Bares. All right. 

Admiral Burke. But during—— 

Mr. Bares. That is the point. 

So regardless of where the aggression occurs, it is up to the 
President. 

The Cuareman. That is right. 

Mr. Bates. To decide at that time. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. At that time, what type of war it will be, or has some- 
body already notified, we will say General Norstad, that under a 
given set of circumstances this will be it or that will be it? 

Admiral Burke. Well, there are certain obvious things where you 
can put down an extreme. 

For example, if Russia were to launch an attack upon our forces 
or upon the United States, there is no doubt about it, it is a general 
war. 

Mr. Bates. That is the white and black I talk about. 

Admiral Burke. That is the white and black. 

In most of the areas, no, you don’t know what is going to happen. 

If we look back 5 years and see then what we would have done, 
what we thought was going to happen, and then compare that with 
what actually did happen, they are completely different. 

Mr. Bares. Let’s take a case. Say something happened in Czecho- 
slovakia. Say those troops start moving or start firing *u Europe. 
Has a plan been worked out for that type of thing ¢ 

Admiral Burxe. Not a plan for that particular th’ne, but there 
have been a lot of plans that have been worked out so ‘ha’ when the 
set of circumstances arose we would have some plans th t were ap- 
proximate. 

Mr. Bares. If that happened, the word would ha e 0 get.to the 
President and get back again ? 

Admiral Burke. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Is that the situation ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

The Cratrman. May I call your attention to this. President Tru- 
man assumed the responsibility that there will be no bombing across 
the Yalu River. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, that brought on a limited war. If he 
said, “Bomb across it,” then that would probably have brought on 
the third world war. The facts and circumstances that develop after 
a small war starts determines whether it will be limited or whether 
the area will be much greater than first contemplated. That is the 
whole thing. You can’t work out definite plans, because it all de- 
pends on how the fire is burning. 

Admiral Burke. That is exactly right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bares. Now, that leads to another point. Are our troops in 
their deployment in different areas equipped to pursue either course? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bares. Admiral, what will be. the effectiveness*of our Talos 
system in°the protection of our airbases against missiles or against 
manned aircraft ? 

I understand it is the best system that we have today. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. 

Admiral Burxe. 

Mr. Bates. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. —- 

Mr. Bares. My time is almost out. 

But I have particular reference to the defense of our SAC bases. 
Now, why couldn’t we put them around our SAC bases ? 

Admiral Burke. We could, sir. 

Mr. Bares. mothe 

Admiral Burke. —-. 

The Cuamman. Your time has expired, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Miller, any questions ? 

Mr. Murer. Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, on page 14 of your statement, the last sentence, you say: 





We see no substitute in the period of 10 to 15 years from now for the long 
missiles as the deterrent to all-out war. 


Continuing: 


We likewise see no substitute at this time for the manned aircraft, There is 
no weapon development presently in sight that will replace the piloted attack 
aircraft for precise, discriminating delivery of weapons of medium ranges— 


And so forth. 

As I take it, then, 10 or 15 years in this game is almost the unfore- 
seeable future; is it not? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Miter. So that at any time, as far as we can see now, there 
will be a place for the manned aircraft; is that right? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir. If a situation were to develop in the 
Middle East, it wouldn’t do us a bit of good to have weapons of mass 
destruction for the Middle East. That is not what it takes to solve 
that problem. 

But what you do need—what we may need is precision work. The 
situation, may, need small bombs. It may need big bombs. But 
they are going to have to be placed precisely, and not just mass 
destruction. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, as far as we can.see at this time, the 
new system of missiles is an added weapon in the defense arsenal, 
without necessarily. displacing manned aireraft; is that right? 

Admiral Burke. Well, essentially that is true, sir. For those 
systems which require the destruction of areas, missiles will do it 
eventually.. Not now, but eventually they will do it. 

So if you want to destroy an area, if you want to destroy a city 
or a hundred cities, or large areas, missiles will do it. Because they 
don’t have to be precise. . They will carry tremendous warheads. If 
they miss a mile or so it doesn’t matter very much. They will still 
wreak tremendous damages. For that purpose, missiles will do it. 

Mr. Mitter. Well, are we driving toward the place in feeling: that 
we have a new weapon, we are going to reduce maintaining the old 
tried and true aircraft, that we might get in trouble? 
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Admiral Burke. We might, sir. One of the things that, 1 am 
fearful, sir, is that if the United States goes too far for maintaining a 
capability, of only. general war, only for this war of great destruetion, 
and if we ever ao the capability to fight little wars, and in little 
areas, precisely, and using the amount of power that is required to 
win that particular situation, then we may be placed some day in, the 
position of where we are faced with a local situation and we have no 
recourse but the destruction of a country complete. 

Mr. Mitter. Unfortunately, we Sauaeae American people gen- 
erally look for the new and spectacular and we sometimes forget the 
true and the tried and the more prosaic systems, and don’t you think 
that is a danger with us right now ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

And I might say, as a naval officer, that we in the Navy recognize 
that the final decision in a war comes from the infantryman—the man 
who is there, sometimes with a bayonet, but he is the man that does 
the final controlling. You can’t control it in a situation of weapons 
of mass destruction. 

Mr. Gavin. A very fine statement, Admiral. Very fine. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, I am very much impressed by that part of your state- 
ment, and wish to thank you, whereby you alert the committee to 
the present. power of the Russian Navy, in particular the antistriking 
power, and the potential for the future. 

What disturbs me is how long have you known this and, why hasn’t 
the.committee received this information earlier ? 

Admiral Burke. We have known this for about 3 years, sir, and 
it has been in my position statement each year, sir. 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. Did the launching of the Russian satellite last 
fall prompt you to give it to the committee? 

Why didn’t we have it before ? 

Admiral Burke. You had it last year.. That was in my position 
paper last year. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. All that is in here today ? 

Admiral Burke: No, sir, not all that is in here, Last year we said 
the Russian Navy had over 400 submarines and they were growing 
rapidly. 

Mtr, Cunynincuam. I appreciate that, But this thing about Russia 
having such. a powerful navy today, I never heard before. 

Admiral Burxe. That was in my statement. last. year, in which I 
said the Russian Navy had eclipsed the British, Navy, that it: was 
now the second navy in the aan and they were growing fast. For 
a country that was short of steel, a country that, was short of techni- 
cians, and a country that was short of a lot of things, they had put 
this tremendous effort into a. navy. 

I said last year that the Russians had built more cruisers and more 
destroyers since World, War II than all the rest of the ‘world 
combined. 

Mr, Cunninouam. I will take your word for it. 

_ Then that tells me that the Congress was responsible for the situa- 
tion we are in now, and for cutting the budget the way we did last 
year. That is all L-wanted to know. ’ 
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Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Wait a minute, Admiral. 

I wanted to clear that. The Congress was aware of your sugges- 
tions. The Congress carried over $10 billion for the Navy, last year, 
did it not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. What did it carry in the previous year ? 

Admiral Burxe. It has been about the same amount. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Cunntnenuam. The overall defense budget was cut, Mr. Chair- 
man, not by this committee, but by the Congress. 

The CHarrman. No, no, no. 

I just want to show this right now. 

Since 1950, for the last 7 years, the Navy’s budget has been running 
in the neighborhood of from $8 billion to $10 billion; isn’t that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Between 8 and 10. 

Admiral Burke. Between 8 and 10. 

Mr. Bares. 10.3 last year. 

The CuarmMan. That is right. 

But without any doubt, it has been running around—it has been far 
larger than the Army. Year in and year out the Navy budget has 
been a great deal larger than the Army. I know about that. So I 
think the Navy had been receiving without—I don’t think the Congress 
has cut the Navy at any time. I don’t know of any instances where 
the Navy has been cut in its budget to amount to anything very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Cannon just wanted to abolish it, that is all. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Mr. Chairman, I am not through yet. I would 
like to ask one other question. How much was the budget cut for 
the Navy last year? 

Admiral Bure. I would like to make sure it is correct. 

Mr. CunntncHam. Could you give me that later? 

Admiral Burke. I think it was from 10.9 to 10.4, sir. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. Wasn’t it cutting from 10.9 to 10.4? 

Admiral Burke. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Cunninouam. A half billion dollars. 

Not by this committee, but by the Appropriations Committee, I 
mean. 

Admiral Burke. The actual figures are 10.902, which was the budget 
that: was submitted by the President. We ended up with 10.341. 

Mr. Cunntnenam. Approximately half a billion dollars. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle, go ahead. 

Mr. Doyle, any questions? 

Mr. Dore. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, in view of your observation, which was a very fine state- 
ment, that the most formidable aspect of their fleet is their submarine 
fleet of over 450 submarines, it disturbs me a little bit, or shall I say 
a big bit to find that our Navy, according to your report, in 1959, 
was asking for the construction of so few submarines, even making 
allowance for what you call quality submarines. 

Now, may I add this to that statement. How can we be sure, if 
we are thinking that way, that the Soviet Navy can’t build submarines 
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in quality equal to ours? Haven't their scientists proved some ability 
over ours in other lines ? 

Admiral Burke. You have two questions there, sir. 

One is how many submarines should we have in view of the fact 
that Russia has more than 450 submarines. 

Now, as long as Russia has 450 submarines and a tremendous sub- 
marine capability, what we need is antisubmarine warfare, antisub- 
marine things, to kill those submarines. 

Mr. Dorie. Well 

Admiral Burke. What we need is a capability of destroying her 
submarines. Now, to do that, our attack submarines are useful for 
that, and they doa very fine job, but we also have to have a lot of other 
things, like surface ships and antisubmarine aircraft and all the things 
that go through the whole gamut of the thing. 

We need more submarines. We need more of other types of ships for 
antisubmarine warfare. 

Mr. Dorie. How many do we have, 120 submarines? 

Admiral Burke. A few less than that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. A few less than that. 

Well, under point 2 of our national objective in military matters, 
as I recall it, it is to keep the seas open to free trade, that being either 
point 2 or point 3. Am I to believe that with us having less than 120 
submarines and they having more than 450 and as far as we know 
building rapidly for their future in submarines as they are—are we 
to assume that we are building antisubmarines, fighters, sufficiently 
rapidly to meet their challenge if they want to throw it at us in a 
general way ¢ 

Admiral Burke. If we were to go to war today, sir, we believe that 
we have the capacity now to lick their submarines. 

But we are going to take a lot of losses. We are going to lose a lot 
of our antisubmarine warfare ships in the process. But we think we 
can do it. 

Now, the thing that disturbs us is not what we can do now, because 
we think we can handle it now although we will get hurt, but what 
will happen in the future when Russia gets these long-range, long- 
endurance submarines. And it is going to be real rough. That is why 
we are putting in our shipbuilding bill and in our aircraft procurement 
this year our antisubmarine types of ships and aircraft. 

Mr. Doyie. Thank you. 


Now, I noticed, and I agree with you heartily, on page 5, of the top 
paragraph— 





there is no assurance that the Communists will confine their efforts to “peaceful” 
means to achieve their aims. 

T think that is a sound conclusion. I wish more of us in America 
would realize that that is entirely true. Now, on page 8, I call your 
attention to this: 

Unless we are able to pursue reasonable shipbuilding and aircraft procurement 
programs, the combatability of our fleets will decline. 

Do you feel that the budget in 1959 is permitting you to follow a 


reasonable construction and procurement program in light of world 
conditions at the present time? 


20066—58—No. 71———-39 
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Admiral Burke. Within the total 1959 budget, sir, our budget is 
properly balanced. 

Mr. Doytx. Admiral, that is not my question. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. My question is: Does the 1959 budget give you a rea- 
sonable opportunity to procure the ships and construct the ‘ships that 
you feel are necessary as of the present day ? 

Admiral Burke. W e think that we need more ships than we are 
getting. But I would like to point this out, that we have expl: 1ined 
this to the Secretary of Defense, to the National Security Council. 

Mr. Doyre. All right. 

Admiral Burxe. And we have stated our piece. This is what our 
seniors 

Mr. Doyte. I recognize that, Admiral. 

Now, one more question. I notice you emphasized, beginning on 
page 12, the lack of maintenance-and-operation funds. Now, can 
you say you are getting adequate—no, you didn’t say that, that is 
right. 

I withdraw that. 

How can we feel—at least I can’t feel comfortable about our Navy 
being adequately supplied and adequately maintained when you tell 
me, beginning on 12, that there is lack of funds for maintenance and 
supply.. Why is that true? 

Why don’t you have sufficient money in your budget in those two 
areas 

Admiral Burke. Well, it is very difficult—maintenance-and-opera- 
tions funds are the hardest funds of all to get, because there is nothing 
spectacular about it. There is nothing new about it that brings it 
on. There are two reasons for that. First is, that we in the Navy 
have a reputation for being able to maintain at a cheaper rate. You 
can compare that, our M. and O. funds, by the number of men we 
have, by the number of hor sepower we have, or the capital investment 
or anything else, and you will see—we have been able to do very well 
with austere maintenance funds. Our representation is against us. 
The second is that the cost of things of M. and O. has gone up. 

And I am surprised to find out that it has gone up just about 1 per- 
cent per month in the last year. 

Mr. Doytrx. Thank you, Admiral, and good luck. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Van Zandt 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, what is the status now of the Sea Master? 

Admiral Burke. The Sea Master, the third one, has flown, twice, 
I know of, and maybe three times. We think that they have cured 
the faults of the first two. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. And it looks like it is pretty good. The first 
flight was an hour and 50 minutes, I believe, and it w as very good. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, it looks as though it is on the track 
this time? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. In connection with your amphibious operations, 
are you now converting carriers, or are you building new carriers 
from the keel up? 
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Admiral Burke. We are building new ones from the keel up, sir. 
We are actually doing both at the moment. We are going to try to 
build new carriers because by building them from the keel up, you 
can get a lot greater capability than in trying to convert an old ship. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How many men can be billeted aboard one of these 
either converted or a new carrier ¢ i 

Admiral Burke. ————- ————- on a new one, sir, and a little bit-—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. With all their equipment ? 

Admiral Burke. All their equipment that can be landed with heli- 
copters, which is most of their equipment. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. In other words, the entire lift, in manpower as 
well as equipment, will be by helicopter ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. In connection with the carrier that you plan to 
ask for in fiscal 1960, if my memory serves me correctly, you are ask- 
ing for $35 million in this year’s budget for component parts, are 
you not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; long-lead-time items. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. What would the cost be on that? Would it sitll 
run around $300 million ? 

Admiral Burke. It may be a little less, sir. It depends on the 
fluctuations in the cost of materiel. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What is the target date of completion of the first 
nuclear-powered carrier we authorized ? 

Admiral Burke. 1961, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 1961? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. So we will have a lapse there of 1 year? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. As a result of missing this year. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In connection with the 20 new ships authorized, 
Admiral, can you give us a breakdown on them ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Twenty-eight ships; isn’t there? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Twenty new and 8 conversions, I think you 
mentioned. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

We have 2 cruisers converted to guided-missile cruisers; 5 missile 
destroyers; 6 missile frigates; 1 nuclear-powered missile frigate; 1 
SSG—that is a submarine launching Regulus missiles; 4 attack sub- 
marines. And we are converting the Sea Wolf to a water-cooled 
reactor. 

In the amphibious-warfare type, we are converting one Mariner 
to an attack transport. We are building an LPD, which is a new 
type of amphibious ship, comparatively small. 

We are building one amphibious carrier. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is for the Marines’ amphibious operation? 

Admiral Burke. Then, we have one ammunition ship. We are con- 
verting the Albacore submarine, ———— ———~. And we are con- 
verting three aircraft tenders. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. ———— — 

Admiral Burkr. ———— ———. 
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Mr. Van Zanpt. ———- ———. 

Admiral Burke. a, 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Now, in connection with the Polaris, the dates 
of operational capabilities have been mentioned already. ———— 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; in limited quantity. And since we will 
have a limited number of ships, why, we will be all right. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Now, in connection with submarines, you say we 
have about 115 in service? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. With the fleet. All snorkel types? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And we have about ———-. 

Admiral Burke. No; all but the atomic-powered ones. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. All but the atomic-powered ones. We have ———— 
in reserve? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. None of those are snorkel; are they / 

Admiral Burke. I think—yvyes, sir; some of them are. 

Mr. Van Zanvrt. Some of them are. 

Admiral Burke. No; they aren’t. We have gotten rid of all those, 
sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, we have two conventional-type submarines, 
snorkel, with guided missile capability at the present time; the 
Regulus 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr (continuing). And we have three nuclear-pow- 
ered submarines in service ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The Nautilus, the Skate, and the Sea Wolf. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. We have about 19 nuclear-powered submarines 
overall, including the 3 in service, those being under construction, 
and those authorized ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VAN Zanpt. And we got three more Polaris-type submarines i1 
the supplemental appropriation. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now, in fiscal 1959, we have five more; do we not? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct : yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Now, that makes 27. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. How many attack submarines will there be, 
among the 27? 

Admiral Burke. Well, I would have to get that by subtraction, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, you can furnish it for the record. 

Admiral Burke. Aye, aye, sir. Most of them are attack subma- 
rines, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Now, this is a very delicate question or field | 
am going to get into at the moment, Admiral. 

Admiral Burke. It is ——— 

Mr. Van ZaNnpt. ———- —— 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. The figure of 450 submarines is now being used. 
We have heard 500. What is the actual number of submarines that 
we can charge to Russia having capability of using the oceans of 
the world? 

Admiral Burke. 


Mr. Van Zanpt. About ——— of them ? 
Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Van Zanpr. About ————. And the rest are either coastwise 





submarines or training vessels and some 

Admiral Burke, Thev have quite a few medium submarines. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Medium submarines. And a lot of them are out 
of date and going out of existence. 

Admiral Burke. Not so many as last year, because, sir, instead of 
increasing this submarine strength they replaced a lot of their old 
submarines last year. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. So, the real threat to us is-——+—+f 

Admiral Burke. Those are the ones that will give us trouble in 
this country, and for the oceans of the world. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right, 

Admiral Burke. But their medium- -type submarines will give us a 
lot of trouble around Europe and Asia. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. That is right. But the threat to us—the break- 
ing of lines of communications and using missiles on our coasts, and 
so forth, could come from the potential of ‘these ; 

Now, how many guided-missile submarines do you think they have? 

Admiral Burke. They may have a few. 

Mr, Van Zanpr. A few? 

Admiral Burke. Three or four. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. With the capability similar to the Regulus? 

Admiral Burke. With capability somewhat like Regulus. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. All right. Now, is it not true that our intelli- 
gence tells us that it appears that their present construction program 
is about ended ? 

Admiral Burke, Yes, sir; the only thing 

Mr. Van Zanvr. And that they are moving over into a new field ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And I think you will agree that it is possible they 
are moving into the nuclear construction ? 

Admiral Burke. I think it is probable, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. By 1961, they could have nuclear submarine capa- 
bilities. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, do you think, Admiral, that our present 
construction program of nuclear-powered attack submarines is ade- 
quate ? 

Admiral Burke, No, sir; I don’t think so, but neither do I think 
that our present construction program of antisubmarine ships or 
procurement of aircraft is adequate, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvrt. That is right. I agree with you on the other two. 
But I am now talking about submarines, 

[ have an amendment in my pocket—— 

Admiral Burxr. Within the total funds which are permitted to 
us, sir—this program as we have submitted it, we think is well 
balanced. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. When the 1959 fiscal appropriations comes to the 
floor, I think it might be well that we offer an amendment to include 
more attack submarines. Because as we focus our attention on 1960 
and 1961, in my opinion, we are going to be faced with a double 
threat—the threat of the conventional type sub as well as the nuclear 
type sub. And I think we are going to have to meet it with an attack 
submarine, as well as attack, and as well as surface ships, or the 
hunter-killer effort. 

Now, isn’t this true, that the nuclear-poweréd type submarine has 
revolutionized the hunter-killer technique of running down 
submarines? 

Admiral Burke. Oh, yes, sir. But the snorkel did, too. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. So, each time a new advance comes in, you have 
to change your tactics and change your weapons and equipment. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What I am coming to, Admiral, is this. Not only 
do we have to produce submarines to meet. the competition of sub- 
marines, but we have to produce ships, surface ships and aircraft, to 
meet the threat of new submarines. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. In the hunter-killer technique. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Do you think that there is enough money in 1959’s 
fiscal year budget request to ac bn illy give to the Navy the all-around 
number of ships and type of ships to meet this Russian threat that 
we can see in 1960 and 1961? 

Mr. Rivers. Minimum. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Minimum, that is right. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. Because 1f we continue at the present 
shipbuilding rate, our Navy is going to have to use these obsolete 
ships as long they possibly will float, which is going to be someplace 
around 1965. At that time, 450— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Burke (continuing). 450 of these ships are going to be 
World War II ships. And that is over their life, at that time. That 
1s 20 years, and that is the life of the average ship. 

The cost of keeping these ships is going up quite a bit now. Our 
rate of replenishment of spare parts in our old destroyers has in- 
creased tremendously in the last 2 years, because we have operated 
our ships very hard. 

So we are going to need to increase our shipbuilding rate, or we 
are going to have to come down to a Navy that is much less than the 
Navy that we have now. 

And I think we can’t come down below this very low Navy that 
we did come down to at the end of 1959, where we calculated that and 
we think we can get along on that, but not much less. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Byrne, you were out of your seat and I passed you over. I 
hope it is all right with you. 

Mr. Byrne. That is all r ight, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, coming from Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, and sitting 
here at these hearings and listening to missiles and submarines and 
what have you—we in Philadelphia are interested in bread. 
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Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Byrne. We won’t have to wait for the Russians to come to 
kill us off, because the Secretary of Defense and the Navy and every- 
body else is killing us off over there. They are taking every project 
that we have and putting it all over the country. 

For instance, the closing of the Willow Grove Naval Station. The 
closing of the’ Philadelphia Naval Depot Supply. Layoffs at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. What is happening up there? Is the 
Navy farming out work to private industry ? 

Admiral Burxn. No, sir. 

Mr. Byrne. And if it is, why can’t we get some of it ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, first, I would like to address myself to the 
closing of facilities. 

We have closed a tremendous number of facilities. "We made these 
studies, and we came to the conclusion that we would never be able 
to get cur modern ships and modern aircraft unless we ourselves first 
did everything in our power to reduce our ineffective, or our less 
effective stations, and to cut back every place that we could possibly 
cut back. 

And we decided that, after we had done that, then we could come 
up with a clear conscience and say, “We have done everything that 
we can do ourselves; we have cut our people, we have cut our sta- 
tions, we have cut our ships, and we have cut down ourselves the best 
we know how, and this is what we can do with that.” And we 
have taken that money that we had previously expended for that, and 
put it into new ships and new aircraft. 

Now, a lot of these stations are good stations. The people in some 
of the Naval Reserve stations and other stations are doing a good job. 
They are enthusiastic and they are loyal and they work hard, and all 
the other things that you need in a station. It is simply a question 
of dollars. We don’t have enough dollars and we have to cut—we 
had to cut everything that we possibly could cut out. 

Now, as far as where does the money go that we have saved on 
things like that, it goes into such things as missiles. ————- ———. 
That is where the money is going. It is going into missiles. It is 
going into new aircraft. It is going into new ships. 

The Cuarrman. Any further’ questions ? 

Mr. Byrne. In answer to you, Admiral, just take the naval supply 
depot in Philadelphia. We have sat down and we have talked to 
different individuals in your Department. We have proved to 
them that it wasn’t a saving. We have proved that every big in- 
dustry, like Montgomery W ard and Sears, Roebuck, have (1) stock 
control, where, if they can call, they can get it immediately. 

The way that this naval depot has been distributed around to five 
different States—in miles alone it is a loss, in delivering the mer- 
chandise. It will take 2 years to balance out the cost of moving. It 
will take around something like 1,100 or 1,500 boxcars to move them. 
Now, where is the saving there ¢ 

Admiral Burke. I am not—— 

Mr. Byrne. Besides the loss of positions. 

Admiral Burxe. I am not familiar with the details of that right 
now. Iam sure you are absolutely correct in that there is no savings 
for a couple of years. It is a long-term basis. And that is what 
we had to do this on. It hurts us, too. But it has to be done. 
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If we are going to cut back, ourselves, so that when we come up 
before Congre ess and we state that we have cut back ever y place that 
we can cut, we have got to mean it, and we have to have done it, and 
we have done it. And it hurts in many areas. 

Mr. Byrne. Now, take the Philadelphia Navy Yard. It seems 
every time there is a layoff they have to come to Philadelphia. And 
they pass right through Philadelphia when they are handing any 
work out. W hy can’t we in Philadelphia get some of that work? 

Admiral Burke. Well, the layoffs are taken as fairly as we know 
how to do it. And I am sure that if you examine all the shipyards 
you will come to the same conclusion, that it is fair. As far as new 
contracts are concerned, those are put out on bids. It depends, of 
course, upon the type of contract. But they are put out on bids. We 
accept the low bidder. 

Mr. Byrne. Admiral, if they keep laying off people in the Phila- 
dephia Naval Base, you might as well put a “for rent” sign on it, 
because that is how far down we are getting. 

Admiral Burke. We have made studies, of course. Each year or 
so we make studies on how far down you can go into a fac ility before 
you have to start closing down the facility. 

In other words, at what level of productive capacity, or what level 
can you keep a shipyard and still have it worthwhile and not spend 
more money than you get out of it. 

No shipyard has yet reached that stage, sir. And I don’t think 
they will. 

Mr. Byrne. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Here is a place where you possibly could save some 
money. 

The CuatmrMan. In Philadelphia? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Gavin. No, in another section of the world. In my report I 
say this on Belgium: 

The Belgium Navy is an infant in the Nation’s defense family. Its creation 
commenced in 1949. The structure of the Navy is almost entirely devoted to 
mine-sweeping operations. The ship program from 1950 through 1954 was al- 
most 100 percent funded by the United States. Planned augmentation of the 
ship program calls for a 50-50 funding participation between the United States 
and Belgium. Again, it appears that the Belgium Navy program is realistic 
and one that can be supported financially by the Belgium Government from the 
present onward. I am not totally convinced, however, that Belgium could not 
have taken on a greater share of this program at the earlier date. This matter 
should receive the scrutiny of our military assistance program planners, 

In other words, the Navy executives that we talked to over there in- 
dicated that while Belgium was assuming 50 percent of this program, 
we had been carrying on 100 percent of it. The prosperity of the 
country is very great. And it is about time—they indicated to me 
that they were doing us a favor by accepting 50 percent of it. Why 
not accept 100 percent of it? We are carrying a terrific burden here. 
And I think you should get your naval executives’ sights up a little 
bit; that these countries participating with us in the NATO setup 
ought to carry just a little bit more of the load, rather than we carrying 
it, as we have been for a number of years. 

What have you to say cn that? 
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Admiral Burke. Well, first, sir, I would like to say that in gen- 
eral I agree that foreign countries should carry as much of the load 
as they can. But I would like to point this out: In the whole MDAP 
structure for the United States, about 10 percent or perhaps a little 
bit less is naval MDAP. There is not very much Navy in all of this 
MDAP. Ninety percent of it is not Navy. Ten percent is. That is 
general. 

Now, in Belgium, itself, Belgium, at our instigation and in accord- 
ance with the most recent Council suggestions, in NATO, in December, 
it started out to build a mine-sweeping Navy. It limited itself solely 
to mine-sweeping. It didn’t take on any other job. They said they 
were going to have the best mine-sweeping force in the world, because 
they were going to concentrate solely on that. They started with 
nothing. They took a merchant marine captain and they made him 
chief of their navy, and he has done a real good job. As far as mine- 
sweeping is concerned, the Belgium Navy is one of the best mine- 
sweeping forces in the world. They are good. We send people over 
there to take lessons now in some aspects of it. They are plenty good. 

Now, as far as their economic capacity to supply their own forces 
are concerned, we lay down what we think from our independent 
studies what these countries can do militarily—I mean their capabil- 
ity of doing a job, and secondly, we lay down what we think their 
force levels should be. ‘Then the proportion of the amount that they 
spend and the amount that we spend on that is not determined solely 
by the Navy. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, the executives that I talked to—I have never 
seen such prosperity anywhere as I saw in Belgium. Therefore, I 
think that they could assume a greater portion of the burden than 
they are now assuming. 

Our naval authorities indicated to me that they were making a 
very generous gesture toward us in assuming 50 percent of the job, 
when we have been carrying the entire load from 1950 to 1954, and 
with the tremendous demands that are made upon us here, I think 
these countries ought to bring up some of their programs with their 
own money without coming back here and asking the American tax- 
payer to carry this load indefinitely. And that is the point I am try- 
ing to impress upon you, is to tell these naval executives to indicate 
to these countries that we have done our part and that they should 
participate to a greater extent in carrying this load. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Gavin. And I think they can, too. 

Admiral Burke. Well, I shouldn’t be surprised, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. I have no further questions. 

The Cuatrman, Thank you very much, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, I have to comment on the discussion of my colleague from 
Philadelphia, because I don’t want him to get the idea that he is the 
only one that is feeling the pinch of reductions in force. 

Mr. Bates. You want to get Boston in there, too, 

Mr. Witson. Let’s get California in there, too. 

The CuatrmMan. Order. 

Mr. Harpy. Because we have been feeling some pretty sharp ones, 
too. I think I would also like to add this comment before I get into 
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a couple of questions here. I think all of us—I know I certainly 
join the Navy in commending it for taking steps to promote efficiency. 
But sometimes it has seemed to some of us that the approach to effi- 
ciency by farming out work doesn’t always promote savings. You 
have 1 or 2 little things going on at the moment that I won’t get into 
specifics now on, here, but I think we need to exercise extreme caution 
in this business of trying to secure under contract items which we have 
heretofore produced ourselves, that we don’t go over the deep end 
in cost. And I think I can show you some illustrations where you 
have done it: You have one that is coming up now where you are 
declaring a certain facility surplus in order to be able to transfer 
it to private ownership and lease it back. 

How in the name of the Lord anybody can ever come up with a 
definition of what constitutes surplus to accomplish that is a little 
hard for me to understand. I don’t want to comment on the de- 
sirability of it, but it is certainly beating the devil around the bush 
to do it. 

(Mr. Rivers aside.) 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know who did it, but Iam going to find out. 

Now, my question : 

In your discussion a while ago and your answers to Mr. Miller, 
there were some comments on the precision attack on certain targets, 
and I believe you referred specifically to the Middle East. You were 
talking about the use of manned aircraft, I believe, for the purpose 
of delivering bombs with precision on certain targets rather than the 
mass destruction of missiles. 

Is that the point you were getting across? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Then do I take it that it is your concept that missiles, 
from the standpoint of attack, may replace the strategic bomber more 
quickly than they will the short-range bomber ? 

Admiral Burke. I think a more accurate statement is it will replace 
weapons systems for area destruction; that is, in other words—— 

(The chairman aside. ) 

Mr. Harpy. I am trying to separate, or trying to distinguish be- 
tween the targets in the present system which would be attacked by 
SAC and targets which might be attacked from a carrier or from 
nearby airfields. 

Admiral Burxe. There are some targets that are attacked by SAC 
and attacked by carriers which are very, very similar. 

For example, an area target: Both of those attacks would even- 
tually be replaced by missiles. There are other targets in which SAC 
and Naval Air, both, require precise attacks. Those targets will con- 
tinue to be hit—that is, have to be hit—by manned aircraft. 

Mr. Harpy. Isn’t 

Admiral Burxe. But there will be some replacement of this area 
target business, of area target attacks, by missiles, as missiles come 
alon 

Mr. Harpy. Do I understand you don’t think that the short-range 
missile can replace the aircraft for precision attack? P 

Admiral Bure. I don’t think so, sir. 

Now, there is another area in which manned aircraft are going to 
be required, and that is when you don’t exactly know where the tar- 
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Russia were to start a war, one of the first things she would do would 
be to take her submarines and tenders and put them in little coves all 
around. We wouldn’t know what coves they were in. We would 
have to search and attack, and that requires a manned aircraft. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, would you comment on the vulnerability of car- 
riers and carrier task forces ¢ urrently, with all of the radar, airborne 
radar and submarine radar, as compared to the vulnerability of a few 
years ago ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

[ think that our ability to withstand an attack is increasing propor- 
tionately. In other words, I think the carrier task force, with our 
new tactics and our new procedures, as well as our new equipment, 
is becoming more and more difficult to attack. It takes more and 
more enemy effort to launch a successful attack. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, would you concede that it is easier to locate than 
it was a few years sago? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I would say just the reverse; that it is 
more difficult to locate now than it was a few years ago because of 
the countermeasures which have been developed. 

Mr. Harpy. Even with the airborne radar? 

Admiral Burke. Airborne radar, sir—all that an airborne radar 
can pick up is a blip; that is, a target. It doesn’t know what kind 
of a target. The blip tells something about the size. It tells some- 
thing about the location. ————-————.. 

Now, as soon as his radar, this aircraft’s radar is on, by our coun- 
termeasures we know that he is there. We will know he is there be- 
fore he knows where we are, probably. It will be about the same 
time. He is going to have a little trouble. He is going to have a 
little trouble right then. Heis going to get shot down. 

Mr. Harpy. Iam mighty glad to get that explanation. 

Now, would you comment on the defense ¢ apabilities if a carrier 
force is located, as compared to the defense of a stationary airfield? 

Admiral Burke. We were talking about Talos awhile ago and the 
advantages of putting Talos around a city. 

Mr. Bares. SAC. 

Admiral Burke. Or a base. We think that Talos is the best mis- 
sile in anybody’s arsenal in the world, surface-to-air missile. 

Now, we think it is wonderful, but it would cost a tremendous 
amount to put Talos around several bases. It is just expensive. A 
Talos missile costs in the thousands of dollars. It is not something 
cheap. And none of these missiles are. 

Now, in defending a carrier task force, those missile-launching 
platforms are movable and you can put them around to protect one 
city and put them in the place that you need to protect them. You 
don’t have to have the protection against 50 or 100 cities or SAC 
bases or our own bases or anything else. You can move these missile- 
launching ships to the positions which you will need at that particular 
time, and then when you don’t need them for that particular oceasion 
any more, you move them on some place that you need them. 

Mr. Harpy. You got to guess, then, where the attack is going to 
come ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, you have to know what you do and put up 
the best protection in the formations and with the disposition of your 
ships that you are now in. You don’t have to guess exactly what 
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attack is going to come, from where he is going to come, but what 
you can do is reinforce the most logical approaches of his attack. 

Mr. Harpy. You are talking now about defending shore instal- 
lations ¢ 

Admiral Burxe. No, sir, I am talking about defending ships 
versus a shore installation. 

Mr. Harpy. Oh, I see. 

Admiral Burke. You can take a task force at sea and you can get 
any sort of a defensive system that you want to very quickly, ‘by 
movement. Youcan’t do that ashore. 

Mr. Harpy. Just one other question, Admiral : 

We have one nuclear carrier that before too long will be in the 
fleet. We have a number of nuclear submarines, and the Russians 
are in the process, presumably, of putting in some nuclear sub- 
marines. 

Will you comment on the comparative speed of a nuclear sub- 
marine under water and a nuclear carrier on the surface 

Admiral Burke. Well, what is better is to compare a conventional- 
powered submarine speed, underw ater speed, and a nuclear-powered 
submarine, and then compare the carriers. 

The conventional-powered submarine will make high speed under 
water on its batteries ———- ————. But it can only make it for 
about an hour. Then its batteries are out. They are dead, and they 
have to be charged. 

A nuclear-powered submarine can make high speeds —-—— ———— 
for hour after hour under water. 

Now, the advantage of the submarine nuclear powered is the sus- 
tained high speed, not just that it can make high speed for a short 
period of time but it can sustain it. That is the advantage. 

Now, there is no difference in effect, no appreciable difference, be- 
tween the speed of a nuclear-powered carrier and the speed of a con- 
ventional-powered carrier. The difference is, again, in the sustained 
speed. Youdon’t have to refuel that carrier. 

Mr. Harpy. The thing that I was trying to think about, though, is 
disregard to the possibility of detection for the sake of argument, 
I was wondering about the possibility of nuclear-powered carriers 
to be attacked by nuclear submarines. 

Admiral Burke. Of course, any surface ship is more vulnerable 
to a high-sustained-speed submarine, a nuclear- powered submarine, 
than to an ordinary submarine. But.a carrier, even against a nuclear- 
powered submarine with high speed—a carrier is a maneuverable 
base. A submarine has to come to the carrier. It has to get within 
a certain range of the carrier. The carrier is maneuvering, and it, 
in itself, is going at high speed. It is going to be a little bit of an 
effort for the submarine to get there, that is, to get in proper position, 
and even with no defenses. 

Now, with your antisubmarine ships, which will be in the vicinity 
of that carrier, it is going to be not too easy for the submarine to 
knock off that carrier. It is going to be a hard job. 

Mr. Harpy. They will have a hard time getting through the defenses 
to start with. 

Admiral Burke. That is 

Mr. Harpy. But these nuclear submarines are pretty maneuverable 
and they have a lot of speed under water. 
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Admiral Burke. And it is not 

Mr. Harpy. I was wondering how it was going to compare with the 
surface capabilities of the carriers, because it is not so awfully maneu- 
verable. 

Admiral Burke. Well, it does pretty well. It increases the difficulty 
a great deal. But I would like to— 

“Mr. Harpy. Frankly, Admiral, I was looking for some arguments 
to try to knock down some of these arguments against it. 

Admiral Burke. I would like to point out: The day the United 
States cannot keep its ships at sea is the day the United States is 
restricted to this country. 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t have to sell me on that. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, I know that. 

The Cuarrman. T hank you very much, Mr. Hardy. 

Now members of the committee, we will take a recess until 2 o’clock, 
and we will start right with Mr. Hardy and finish with him. 

Thank you very much, Admiral. 

I will see you at 2 0 "clock. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CratrmMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, the minority have assigned to our 
committee our new member, to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Cole. 


I would like to present to you our distinguished colleague from 
New York, Mr. Becker, 

Mr. Becker, we welcome you on this committee, and the minority 
has assigned you to this committee because you will be of great aid 
and assistance in reaching a decision on all these complex problems 
that come before us. 

We are now conducting an investigation of the Department of 
Defense. We have had testimony with reference to the Department 
of Defense and the Department of the Army, and we are now taking 
testimony with reference to the Navy. 

I have broken the committee down into six subcommittees. After 
consultation with Mr, Arends, Mr. Arends suggested you go on what 
is known as Subcommittee No. 4, headed by Mr. Rivers, and that 
relates to continental and overseas bases—adequacy of continental 
and overseas bases, including Military Air Transport Service, and 
contribution of our allies to the defense of the free world. 

Now, that is with reference to the investigation that will follow our 
present inquiry. But that has nothing to do with your permanent 
committee assignment. 

Now, what committee vacancy does Mr. Becker fill ? 

Mr. Smarr. Standing Subcommittee No. 3. 

The Cuarrman. Then, Mr. Becker, you are on Subcommittee No. 3, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Durham, and you will get notices 
when Mr. Durham’s subcommittee meets. We only have three stand- 
ing subcommittees besides the full committee. 
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All this testimony is in executive session. It must be always re- 
garded under the security classification in which it is presented by 
the Department here. 

We welcome you, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Now, members of the committee, when the com- 
mittee recessed at lunch, Mr. Hardy had finished. So that starts us 
back over on the front row. 

Mr. Hébert, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Héserr. Admiral, there are two statements that you have made 
in different areas that rather intrigued me because they appear to be 
somewhat of a contradictory nature, and I would like to have an 
explanation. 

n connection with the comments being made this morning in the 
general area by the gentleman from Pennsylv ania—the two gentle- 
men from Pennsylvania and California and Virginia in connection 
with reducing your shore establishments, that is, the disestablishment 
of some and the reduction of others as to personnel—in your prepared 
statement you make the point that the Navy can’t be any stronger 
than its shore establishments for its support. Then we Jearn that 
you have disestablished some and cut down materially in personnel 
in other areas. 

How do you reconcile those two statements, when you are weaken- 
ing and you say you can’t have support without strength of the shore 
establishment / 

Admiral Burkes. The shore establishment, like the seagoing forces, 
are undergoing quite a bit of change. We need, for example, facili- 


ties for the overhaul of missiles. We need facilities such as jet test 


cells, for the test of new aircraft engines. We need storage facilities 
for atomic weapons. We need facilities for the overhaul and the 
maintenance of nuclear-powered submarines, as well as training facili- 
ties for the training of people in nuclear power. 

So there we need strong shore-based facilities, which are changing. 

On the other hand, we have facilities which are very good facili- 
ties but for which the need is not as great as for some of our other 
facilities. 

In cutting back, we made the decision to cut the Navy, itself—to 
do the cutting as severe as we could stand to get along, to get as much 
money as we could for new weapons and new equipment. 

Now, it is true in many of these facilities that we have cut and in- 
activated ; they are useful facilities; they are good and they serve a 
good purpose. They are just not so useful as some of the other fa- 
cilities. Since we can’t have enough money to support everything, 
we have had to cut. 

Now, it is true, it is a question of judgment. We have made the 
studies as carefully as we could, and we think that where we have cut 
is where we should cut. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, of course, Admiral, you say you have made the 
studies as carefully as you could. The experience I have had with 
them—and I am not being provincial or parochial—on the occasions 
these studies have been made, I certainly have not been impressed 
with the amount of attention given to the studies and the effici ‘lency 
of the studies. They have been downright ridiculous in some 
instances. 
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On the one hand they said they could save $100,000, and when chal- 
lenged to show the savings, they couldn’t prove a penny could be 
saved. 

Now, that is in general status. 

Now, you said in answer to a question that you saved this money 
to put ‘into weapons, and you have repeated it now, and yet in the 
next breath you say this money will not be saved in 2 years. 

Admiral Bure. That is correct. 

Mr. Héserr. So how can you save money that you don’t save for 
2 years to put into something new, and where you will be asking 
for new appropriations to cover that ! 

Admiral Burke. Yes, but if we continue to carry all the facilities 
that we now have, we will never be able to take that money and use 
it for something else. It is true that when you first close the facility, 
you can’t use the money for a couple of years because it takes money 
to close them down, and you don’t achieve any saving immediately. 
But in the long run, you do. 

Mr. Héserr. Of. course, I know where you even closed one place 
to save five enlisted men. I wonder how many weapons that could 
buy. : 

Admiral Burke. There, again, sir, we have even taken one man out 
in some instances. It is a little bit and it doesn’t amount to very 
much by itself, but little drops of water, after awhile, gives you quite 
a bit. 

Mr. Héserr. I can understand that, and I am sure we all do. But 
to show you, as an example of how close these studies are made, I know 
in one instance where a commissary was ordered closed by the Navy 
and ordered on the basis that it could rely on the commissary in an 
Army installation some distance away. And that was in the face of 
the fact that where the commissary was being closed, the Navy per- 
sonnel aboard was being doubled, and the Army’s entire installation 
was to be closed down. 

Now, that is how far the services are adequate and how efficient 
they were. 

Now, there is one other area I want to ask you about, that is, you 
made the statement, or I understood you to say this morning, that 
you didn’t care who sent up the satellite, so long as the Navy got the 
information, is that correct? 

Admiral Burke. That was in the reconnaissance satellites, yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Oh, you weren’t addressing yourself to Vanguard 
satellite ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. We want to get a Vanguard up, but I 
would like to state that I am very happy that the Army could, and 
that the Army did, because they have done a magnificent job. I 
think it is very fortunate that the Army was in a position to launch 
a satellite. It shows what competition, I think, can do. And they 
are good. They deserve a great deal of credit for it, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. I think we share that opinion. However, your atti- 
tude on the launching of the satellite was not the same as the launch- 
ing of a reconnaissance satellite—you don’t care. You wanted to get 
the Navy satellite up, didn’t you? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hépserr. You made a strong case for it. 
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Admiral Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Héserr. I couldn’t reconcile the statement that you didn’t care 
who got it up, in view of the fact of the very vigorous and proper 
fight that the Navy made for its Vanguard. 

“Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hérperr. That is all. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. Admiral, thank you for your clear statement. It is 
informative, and I am sure it set forth the pattern of your thinking 
within the Department of what necessarily must be done to keep the 
kind of a Navy that many of us agree should be kept. 

On page 14 of your script, you have in there, on the third para- 


graph: 


We expect our future Navy to include 150 ships of nuclear power. 


And then you go on. Now, when you speak of your future Navy 
can you draw that down into years? Is this the long pull that you 
are talking about? 

Admiral Burxe. It is the long pull, yes, sir. And this area that 
we have studied is the period between 1960-70. We try to make a study 
of about 15 years in advance, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Fifteen years in advance? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. In other words, the fiscal year 1959 will begin some 
of that, 1960, and so on up through the ladder ? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Fine. 

And then your conclusion, on the last page, you say: 





' 
: 


The United States has superior maritime strength today. We must maintain 
this strength in order to meet our present future responsibilities. 

I want to observe here that that coincides with the thinking of 
those of us here in the Congress, particularly of us on this committee, 
because I think we all have an awareness of the necessity of the job 
that lies immediately ahead. 

On page 10 you make this reference, in the third paragraph, after 

talking about present and planned effort 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. You end up with the final sentence: “Scientific break- 
throughs are needed.” 





The Cuatrman. Well, I would suggest to my good friends from 
Illinois 

Mr. Arenps. That is all right; go ahead. 

The Carman. He withdraws that. 

Mr. Arenps. I withdraw the question. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Now, you said in 1959 you felt, in the way of funds—in other 
words, you left the impression you could advantageously use more 
funds than are included in fiscal year 1959. I think you probably 
heard your Secretary say the other day that, while this supplemental 
did give you some additional funds, he was not going to be at all 
hesitant nor backward in coming before the Congress, the proper 
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committee of the Congress, and ask for additional funds. And I 
imagine you would be right with him on that ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Because I think that time is here, that we have to 
speak out and say what we need to do the job that lies ahead. 

Thank you very much. 

That is all. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you, Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Burke, I congratulate you on the frankness of this state- 
ment, the written statement, and your response to the questions, 
without equivocation, 

Admiral Burke. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I sense in it a feeling of anxiety on your part, a diffi- 
culty that you see in carrying out your mission. And if I read— 
on all these pages—I got so many of them marked down, and that 
is why I am going to insist on my 10 minutes, because I want to get in 
all of the things. 

It looks to me like somewhere down the line—and I don’t want to 
make any statement that would look political—we don’t have politics 
in this committee—it looks to me like somewhere down the line, with 
everybody who is involved in giving the Navy money—everybody— 
that you feel you have been cut far short of what you can consistently 
do to give this country the type of defense and carry out your mission. 

Like the 6th Fleet and the 7th Fleet, your sonar and your long- 
range aircraft, and you said it was a question of judgment, and the 
most difficult decision you have had to meet in many years was de- 
termining cutting off the carrier in favor of the submarine, because 
you just didn’t have enough wool to make the cloth. 

Now, did I get the impression that you were trying to convey 
you feel you were cut pretty short ? 

Before you answer, you recall the other day I told the Secretary 
that I thought the Navy had the most serious problem of all the 
services ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you feel that way ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. There are 3 or 4 things on which we 
are going to be in difficulty in the future. One of them is on num- 
bers of ships that are capable of conducting modern naval warfare. 

We have now something on the order of 900 ships. The average 
ship life is about 20 years. A submarine, of course, has less life, be- 
cause of deterioration of its hull. You can extend the life of some 
ships by modernizing them in some manner. But with the shipbuild- 
ing bill of 20 ships per year—20 times 20 is 

Mr. Rivers. 400. 

Admiral Burxe. Is 400, and 20 ships a year will permit you to keep 
about 400 modern ships, more or less. 

Now, we are not in serious straits right as of the moment, which is 
the trouble with shipbuilding, but since most of our ships were built 
during World War II, they all became of age, that is, overage, at the 
same time, or approximately the same time. 
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So in the early 1960’s we are going to be in serious, serious trouble 
unless we can get more ships or unless we can find some way of ex- 
tending the life of our ships, and we haven’t been able to do that 
very much. That is one thing. 

Another thing is on the procurement of aircraft. We have had to 
cut our aircraft from something on the order of 10,000 aircraft to 
something on the order of 8,300, at the end of 1959. In doing that, 
we must lessen our capability to some extent. 

Now, we cut the aircraft down in the areas which will decrease our 
capability the least. 

he next point is research and development. We are going to have 
to learn a lot of new things about antisubmarine warfare, particu- 
larly, That is going to take a lot of research effort. We are putting 
in all the research effort that we can. 

Mr. Rrvers. Well, if you follow this graph, this graph as it goes up 
to its logical conclusion, you won’t have any shore establishments. 

Admiral Burks. We will have 

Mr. Rivers. Wait. You will have an austere program. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Because things are going up. Every day something 
goes up. Your inventory is being depleted. 

Admiral Burke. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You will have to walk out of your shore establishments. 
You have to place your shore establishments at strategic locations; 
maybe 1 or 2 on the east coast, 1 or 2 on the gulf, and 1 or 2 on the 
west coast. You won’t have any of them. 

Admiral Burxe. That is true. 

Mr. Rivers. Because your shore establishments are prefaced under 
the concept that your shore establishments are the repair facilities. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, repair and support. 

Mr. Rivers. And when you cut them back, you won’t have that 
potential. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is. It is going to liquidate you. And I share your 
concern. The Navy has the most insuperable of all the problems— 
the conversion to nuclear power, your missiles, your submarines, and 
all that, that the other services don’t have, and still live with an austere 
budget. That is the concern I share for you. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Because I don’t feel good at all about it. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, do you see the end of the carrier? 

Admiral Burxer. No, sir, not as long as the manned aircraft are 
useful, 

There are lots of things that a manned aircraft must be used for 
now, and there is nothing in prospect which will eliminate manned 
aircraft. There may be someday, but we don’t have anything in sight 
now. 

Precision work, a lot of reconnaissance work, the things that you 
need a man to make a decision at the time as to whether to attack or 
not to attack, those things you will need manned aircraft for, for a long 
time. As long as you need manned aircraft, you will need carriers. 
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Mr. Rivers. Well now, in the two areas where you know you are 


ahead of the Russians—that is nuclear submarines or nuclear propul- 
sion and aircraft carriers—— 


Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You know you are ahead there ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, don’t you view with concern anything that would 
stop one or both of those programs ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And when you say in your statement your family of 
weapons is best located on a carr ier—didn’ t you say that ? 

Admiral Burxe. That is correct, sir, that is, our striking power is 
still naval aviation. 

Mr. Rivers. Naval aviation. 

Now, I have one other question : 

Do you think you will ever get that Skymaster to fly ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, 1 think so. I think—it has made a couple 
of good flights. The third one has made a couple of good flights. 

Mr. Rivers. Does it look like it is out of the woods yet? 

Admiral Burke. It looks like it, sir, but I would rather wait until 
the tests get completed before I get very positive about it, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean you feel it is coming? 

Admiral Burge, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t feel discouraged ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; the engineers have a great deal of con- 
fidence in it now. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to ask you one other question : 

Is the Gruman aircraft factory in your program, this new program / 

Admiral Burke. I would have to check that to make sure, sir. I 
am not sure. 

Mr. Rivers. Because under the subcommittee which I have the 
honor to head for Mr. Vinson, we have had some requests from the 
Navy, and I wanted to know if under this program the Gruman is 
under the program, like other installations. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, I am told that that is a factory that 
will probably manufacture —-——~ ————,, a new attack aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Now, Admiral, I share your concern. I just hope that you keep 
this Navy in business, and you ought to get—I want to ask you this— 
I have a couple of minutes by my watch, “Mr: Chairman. {Laughter.1 

The Cratrman. I was thinking that you would grant b: ick some 
of your time before your time ran out, 

Mr. Rivers. No; I knew the chairman would allow me to use all 
my time. 

What about that, Admiral ? 

Admiral Burke. To get a shipbuilding program 

Mr. Rivers. How much do you need ¢ 

Admiral Burke. In numbers of ships, we need to just about double 
the production rate of antisubmarine warfare types of ships. Now, 
that. means our attack submarines, frigates, and destroyer types. 

Mr. Rivers. That is your mine fleet 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. We havea good mine force, but for anti- 
submarine warfare it is not of much value. 
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Mr. Rivers. If you had your way, how much would you ask in the 
way of a minimum, 2 more billion, 3 more billion ? 

Admiral Burxe. That is nearly an impossible question to ask, sir, 
I mean to answer, because it is like me asking my wife how much 
money she needs, and it is always more than I’ve got, sir. (Laughter.] 

There is need—in increments. If we had more money, the incre- 
ments that we would have would be balanced on increasing our imme- 
diate readiness, that is the maintenance and operation funds, and 
increasing the amount of new equipment, such as ships and aircraft 
for the future. Those are the two areas in which we are the most short. 

Mr. Rivers. For the future? 

Admiral Burke. For the future and for immediate readiness, too, 
sir—maintenance and operation for immediate readiness; the instal- 
lation of new equipment in ships. 

Mr. Rivers. Because I am concerned about your ability to stay in 
business. 

Admiral Burke. I am sure that we are going to have to have more 
ships and more aircraft procurement in some of the future years. | 
mean, you can put it off so long, but sooner or later we are either go- 
ing to have to replace ships or reduce the size of our Navy further. 

Mr. Rivers. If you had the money now, would you let contracts for 
some of that type of submarine ? 

Admiral Burke. If we had the money now, sir, we would try to 
arrive—depending upon the amount of money, we would probably 
put the extra money into additional antisubmarine warfare ships, 
which would include submarines, frigates, and destroyers, and we 
would probably also—if our technical studies turn out, and we think 
they will, we will probably also increase the number of Polaris-type 
submarines. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have the latest kind of sonar on your Yagar? 

Admiral BurKe. Not on the ones that have already been in com- 
mission, sir. We are putting them on now, sir. 

Mr. Rrvers. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Now, General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Admiral, I had the pleasure last fall of listening 
to Admiral Wright address a number of members of the British Par- 
liament, trying to point out the necessity of providing adequate funds 
in order to keep up the British Navy and the responsibilities that he 
thought the British Navy had. Now, do you know if the State De- 
partment is working in conjunction with the Navy to try to do some- 
thing about that ? 

Admiral Burke. About the British ? 

Mr. Deverevx. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Burke. To some extent, sir. 

The British put out a white paper, which is a serious reduction in 
all of their armed forces but I thought hit the Navy particularly 
hard, and they have been following that in all NATO conferences, 
and all international conferences pretty carefully. They don’t devi- 
ate from that very much. The State Department, as well as we, are 
trying to get the British to accept a greater responsibility for the 
free world protection. They haven’t been very successful. They are 
working on it: ves, sir. 
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Mr. Deverrux. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Kilday, any questions / 

Mr. Kitpay. No; I will reserve my time. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. I have just a very brief question to ask and would like 
before asking the question, Admiral, to pinpoint it by calling your 
attention to some very significant statements and they are short, ‘that 
you have made in what I consider to be a very fine statement. 

On page 5, I will read the two paragraphs at the top there. You 
say this: 

There is no assurance, however, that the Communists will confine their efforts 
to these “peaceful” means to achieve their aim. They are not adverse to using 
the threat of military force whenever doing so seems to involve little risk to 
their own security. The record is clear on that. Herein lies the most imminent 
danger, the danger that in emphasizing the nuclear general war this Nation will 
lose sight of the necessity to maintain adequate strength to combat limited war 


in areas remote from this country, limited wars requiring United States control 
of the seas. Thisis the most likely form of future warfare. 


I was happy that you made that statement and I hope it will turn 
out to be true, that if we have any war at all it will be more likely to 
be a small war. 

Now, the whole world is crying out—the whole world I think is 
crying out, and particularly our Nation, is crying out, and taking 
leadership in the world, in trying to prevent a third world war. 
And God bless you, I know you are for that. 

And I have felt that another all-out conflagration, another all-out 
world war, is not evitable. I feel it is not only possible, but very 
probable, that we can prevent an all-out third world war. Civiliza- 
tion is crying out for it. And if I might say, I think our Divine 
Maker is erying out that we human beings prevent an all-out third 
world war. 

Now, I turn to your statement on page 10, in which you say that— 
the carrier is the most effective attack weapons system. 

It is a significant portion of the striking power of the United States. It can 
do many wartime tasks that no other weapons system can do. 

Now, my question is this. Do you consider the carrier to be ex- 
tremely important in putting out these brush-fire type wars, these 
small wars? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, I think of all the weapons systems in 
existence the carrier is probably the most useful for limited we ar— 
more useful than any other type. Now, we need other types. I don’t 
mean exclusively, the carrier can do it by itself, because it can’t. 

Mr. Morrts. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Burke. But in many places of the world only carriers 
can provide the airpower, tactical airpower, particularly, that is 
needed for limited action. 

Now, this has happened before, in the Middle East, where the 
carriers were able to provide the tactical war which might be needed. 
It wasn’t needed. A little incident which is comparatively unim- 
portant: A couple of weeks when Ceylon was flooded and the whole 
area was devastated and there were 300,000 people homeless and they 
needed food and drugs and things like that, and the roads were out, 
the bridges were out, the railroad transportation was shot, everything 
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in the way of transportation was gone, and they were in serious 
trouble. We had a carrier that was operating in the vicinity. It 
put in to Singapore and picked up, that carrier, with other ships. 
picked up the rice and medical supplies and other necessities and 
delivered it by helicopters to the various localities. They did a lot 
of good. They were able to arrive on the scene quietly. Now, that 
was a small, obscure, not very important action, but it did demon- 
strate that carriers could do a very good job and st: iy right with the 
problem, right close. And, of course, the Cey lonese were very 
grateful. 

Mr. Morris. And I would hope, Admiral, that we arrange some- 
way, if at all possible, that you be supplied with whatever carrier 
equipment you might need. And, if you haven't asked for naeeieh 
I hope you will ask for some more. Because that is so vital, so im- 
portant, that we try to prevent a third world war, and, since you 
have »inpointed and have shown, to me at least, the great effici ‘lency it 
woul have, the great effect it would have in preventing a third 
world war and stopping any brush wars that might start—of course, 
we all \ fea we won’t have any wars of any kind. But I would think 
that it really would be best that we spend more money that you have 
requested and try to get something in that field as soon as possible. 
That would be my view. Because the few hundred million dollars 
that we might spend would be a drop in the bucket, from just a finan- 
cial standpoint alone, as to what it would cost in a world war, much 
less the destruction of human life. 

Admiral Burke. Aye, aye, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I, as an individual member of this committee, will 
be happy to do everything in my power, which wouldn’t be very 
great, but I would add whatever weight I have to it, to help, if you 
feel you need that, especially in view of the statement you made. 

Then this other question and I will conclude. You also said here 
that you were having to reduce your cee and you suggested that 
you were having to by reason of this r. i. f. program—you were having 
to let out of the service some very fine offic ers, especially, I believe you 
said, in the senior grades. You state: 

Unfortunately, this has resulted in the involuntary release to inactive duty 

of some highly competent Naval Reserve officers in the senior grades. 
Now, that doesn’t sound, just on reading it, like you have said so 
much, but when you say that you are letting out highly competent 
Naval Reserve officers, that actually means that you are letting out 
people who are vital in the defense of this Nation. If I said that the 
President of the United States is a competent President, that doesn’t 
mean just like saying a man is a competent man in an ordinary small 
business of some kind. That means that he is a man that is vital to 
this Nation. And, when you say you are letting competent people 
go, that means people that this Government has spent millions of 
dollars to tr ain; that means men that have brains; that means men 
that have loyalty and patriotism toward our country. To my mind, 
it is serious thing when you have to come along and say that you are 
letting out highly competent men in that field. 

So, I would hope that we can do something to restore those men that 
you are having to release. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Morris. 
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Mr. Reece, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to ask a question. 
But the responses which you made to Mr. Rivers indicate that you 
have some concern about the limitations surrounding you in certain 
critical areas. I am wondering if you are making up a program to 
suggest to the committee of what you consider vitally important in 
these areas—antisubmarine, Polaris, and the other things that you 
have mentioned. 

Admiral Burke. In the normal budgetary processes, the various 
offices and bureaus of the Navy Department submit to the Chief of 
Naval Operations their needs, which amount to, usually, in the neigh- 
borhood of $15 billion to $16 billion. 

We review those needs. We have a board composed of the most 
senior naval officers in the Navy Department. They review those 
needs in detail to determine what are the most essential ones. Our 
budget has been running in the neighborhood of $10 billion to $10%, 
billion. It is obviously impracticable for the Navy to submit a re- 
quest for a budget of $16 billion dollars because it would have to be 
cut, and if it were cut without great care it would be cut unbalanced, 
so you would get a cut in the wrong place. 

So we review that budget in the Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and cut out from $3 billion to $4 billion from the initial re- 
quests. Upon the completion of that, the Secretary and I go over 
the budget again in detail, and we make some minor adjustments in 
the total, but, perhaps, significant adjustments to the individual pro- 
grams. "Then we submit that budget to the Secretary of Defense. 
‘At that time, it is in the neighborhood of, say, $2 billion more than we 
received the year before. 

We explain our situation, along with all the other services, to the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget, who sit with him, 
and they cut some more. Then it is finally submitted to the President, 
and perhaps there are adjustments there. And then it is finally sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

In each stage of that budgetary procedure we have an opportunity 
to present our case. But, once the President’s budget is signed and 
sent to the Congress, I support the budget, and I should support the 
budget. 

It is proper that I do. Because, if I am permitted to end run, or 
any other service or anybody else to end run and say that I need more, 
that the Navy must have more than the President has seen fit to 
ask for, then, if that is done very often, the President has lost control 
over his military people, and he should not lose that control. 

Now, I need more money, I think. I believe that, sooner or later, 
the Navy is going to have to have more ships and more aircraft. But, 
at the same time, I support the President’s budget. 

I wouldn’t want to submit a list which is different from the Presi- 
dent’s budget until I first take it through him. If I want to change 
the President’s budget, I should go through the Secretary of De- 
fense, and through the President and that is the way I would like to 
do it, sir. 

Mr. Reece. I well understand. I understand the gentleman from 
Massachusetts asked you a similar line of questions which I was lead- 
ing up to, to the Secretary of the Navy, and I should desist, except to 
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say that if the Navy Department—and I know you have to act through 
channels. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reece. Should decide that we should have 6 Polaris, if it 
comes through, as you hope, instead of 3, and a case is made before 
this committee and the chairman presents it to the House, I question 
whether there would be a single vote against constructing 6 instead 
of 3. 

I sometimes feel, Mr. Chairman, that downtown they hear so much 
about economy here, that there is always the danger of getting kind 
of an inferiority complex when it comes to asking for money. That 
is a strange thing fer anybody here on this committee to say, but I 
think there is danger of leaning back too far, sometimes. 

We all have apprehensions. “If we need 6 Polaris submarines, it 
doesn’t cost any more to build them now than it will over a period 
of 6 or 7 years. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Reece. Except we have to pay the interest, possibly, on the 
money. If we need the Polaris submarines, my feeling is that we 

ought to make provisions for them in one way or another. 

Admir al Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reece. I am only taking the Polaris as an example. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Reece. 

Now, members of the committee, this is our new colleague, Mr. 
Becker. 

Mr. Becker, have you any questions to ask him ? 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I think I ought to pass at this time, 
and listen. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Well now, off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Now, Admiral, I want to ask you just a few 
questions. 

Now, you are Chief of Naval re 

That is the highest officer in the Navy; is it not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. And you have been in this position how many 
years—2 years / 

Admiral Burke. Two years and a half, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Two and a half years. You are a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Now, I want you to be frank and candid. 

Because we have a grave responsibility, and part of it is trying to 
find out what is the trouble, if there is any trouble, down in the De- 
partment of Defense. Are you slowed anywhere, as the ranking 
officer of the Navy, to get decisions from the Department of Defense, 
and if so, where do you encounter most of your trouble? Just talk 
right straight out like you have been talking about your money. We 
are all sitting here, trying to accomplish something, and do some- 
thing worthwhile, and we must have frank discussions from you 
high officers. 
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Admiral Burke. There are two types of decisions that cause trou- 
ble. One, the great, big policy decisions, which aren’t very many. 

The other, the whole series of little decisions no one of which 
is very important, but cumulatively, they are very important. 

The Cuamman. Well, let’s talk about the big ones, first. 

Admiral Burke. On the big ones, there haven’t been very many 
big policy decisions which have directly affected the Navy. Most 
of the policy decisions which the Secretary of Defense himself makes 
have usually affected relationships between the Army and the Air 
Force. That is, I am thinking particularly of the Thor-Jupiter de- 
cision, of the range of surface to surface ground missiles—the Army 
missiles, 

Those decisions, the big ones, usually are decisions upon which 
there is not very much information at the present time. They are 
things in the future. And they are very difficult decisions. 

I think in those big decisions that there hasn’t been a delay which 
has seriously affected the Navy, and I don’t think it has affected the 
other departments very much. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, who makes those big decisions? 

Admiral Burxe. The Secretary of Defense or the President, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, all right. 

Don’t the Joint Chiefs of Staff have something to say about them, 
too ¢ 

Admiral Burke. We make recommendations, sir . 

The Cuamrman. You make recommendations; the thing moves 
speedily in your organization, or is it about like the other or ganizations 
that you are talking about that have been slow ? 

Admiral Burxe. The decisions which are necessary to move fast 
do move fast. 

For example, if we want to take an action in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, it doesn’t take very long—maybe 10 or 15 minutes. 

The CuatrmMan. Oh, yes, that is right; that is true of life. If you 
want to do anything, you go ahead and do it. If you don’t want to 
do it, why you can slow it ‘down; if that is right? 

Admiral Burke. You can slow it down. In most of these big 
decisions, sir - 

The Cuairman. Then that is a pretty bad situation; isn’t it? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. What? 

If you want to do anything, you can do it. If you don’t want to 
do it, why you just procrastinate. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

It isn’t quite that way 

The Cuarrman. Well, that is what you said. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

These big decisions have to be right. You can make a very fast 
decision on some of these things, and be very, very wrong. If they 
are wrong, this Government is going to pay for it somehow, and it 
may pay a tremendous amount. 

So what is important in these cases is not to get fast decisions but 
to get the right decision. 

Now, I know there was a lot of discussion, for example, about the 
delay in getting a decision between Jupiter and Thor. 
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And there was a delay, because there was merit in all possibilities. 
It wasn’t a black-and-white case. Perhaps it was a very good thing 
that the decision wasn’t made, Perhaps it was a very good thing 
that the Department of Defense did go ahead with both missiles, 
because they are different kind of missiles, although they use many 
of the same components. 

It may be a very good thing that we actually have two, a Thor and 
a Jupiter, one by the Air Force and one by the Army. They may be 
very good. It may not cost any more to have these two. It may 
actually cost less. 

The Cuarrman. Now, get back on these decisions, Admiral. I 
didn’t get much out of the big decisions. Let’s see what I can find out 
about the little decisions. 

Admiral Burxe. The delay in most of those little decisions doesn’t 
have any vital effect. It has just a gradual slowing down of the 
processes in the Department. 

The Cuamman. Where does it occur, in the Secretary, the Assistant 
Secretaries, or the Under Secretaries?) Where do they occur? 

Admiral Burke. They occur usually in the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense level. And the reason for that is that a program must be 
justified, It is presented to the Department. It is presented to the 
Congress. It is all approved. 

Money is appropriated for it. And then we go back and justify it 
again. There are a lot of people who can say “No.” There are very, 
very few people who can say “Yes” and make it stick. 

The Cuarrman. Now, the other day you heard the Secretary say 
that he did not think they were warranted in making a second proof 
to the Comptroller and to the Director of the Budget to get their 
noney. You share that same opinion? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You think the first scrutiny should be sufficient ? 

Admiral Burke. And it should be 

The Caarrman. And if it is not carried on on account of changing 
conditions, then, of course, they wouldn’t be warranted in making the 
expenditure. But do you think the Congress should be informed so 
they can repeal the law, if they saw fit to do so? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, 

The Cuarrman. Now, what comment have you to make in reference 
to the change of the system in regard to the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Admiral Burke. The Joint Chiefs of Staff are not a perfect organi- 
zation, by any means. But in general, the decisions, that is, the recom- 
mendations that are arrived at by the Joint Chiefs of Staff are sound, 
because the views of everybody who is concerned about the prob- 
lem, and who knows something about the problem, have been heard. 

Many times when a problem i is laid before us, eac ‘+h member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff has a different personal view, to start with. We 
exchange those views. We modify our original views. We frequently, 
because of the incre: ased knowledge which has been brought in, arrive 
independently at a view that is acceptable to everybody. 

There are occasions when the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that is the in- 
dividuals of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, do not agree. Those are major 
problems, and as I said they are usually problems that pertain to a 
long time in the future. 
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They usually involve future force levels—how to do something a 
long time in the future. 

Now, nobody knows the answer. It is opinion. If a Chief holds, 
or feels that his opinion is correct and that the other people’s opinions, 
of perhaps all the other Chiefs, is wrong, he can stand fast. He says, 
“T just don’t agree with the rest of you. I think that my view is cor- 
rect.” 

At that time, the Chairman informs the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of Defense is then given all the information from the 
Chiefs as to the different views. He then can make a decision, and 
he does. But he hears both the pros and the cons. He knows that 
there is a problem. He doesn’t have somebody else settle it for him, 
and he doesn’t get just one side. 

The CHatrrman. Well, I judge from what you have said you think 
the system is a fairly workable and a good, sound system, 

Admiral Burke. The Joint Chiefs of Staff portion of it I think is, 
sir. Now, I don’t mean by that that there aren’t things that can’t be 
improved, because there are. 

The Cuatrman. All right, tell us what can be improved about the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff setup. 

Admiral Burke. Well, one of the things is a reduction in the num- 
ber of papers which the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider. We handle 
quite a number of minor papers. We have recently instituted pro- 
cedures in which, if one of the committees under the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff reach an agreement and there are no differences of opinion, the 
tO is automatically approved, unless one of the Chiefs wants to 

ring it before the Chiefs. That very seldom happens. 

The Cuarmman. That is the work of the Joint Staff under the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Admiral Burke, Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You think they turn out too much work for you? 

Admiral Burke. I think they have, sir, but I think it is being 
solved now. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, you can do that administratively, can’t you? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we can do that administratively. 

The Cuarrman. All right, 

Admiral Burke. Another thing 

The Cuamrman. What is the other thing? 

Admiral Burxe. Another thing is perhaps the executive agency 
system. ‘The way it now works is a little cumbersome on paper. It 
perhaps would be a little easier and I think it would be satisfactory 
to the Secretaries of the departments involved, if the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were to designate one of their own members as executive agent 
for carrying out the orders to the unified commanders. By expla- 
nation, I mean that if the Joint Chiefs of Staff want to direct the 
operations in CinePac, they would direct me to carry out the Chiefs’ 
wishes and I would send cut an executive agency message. 

The Cuarrman. I see. 

As it is today, it is all under the jurisdiction of the whole Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Admiral Burke, Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And what you are driving at now is one member 
of the staff be directed to carry out the order and to be the one that 
contacts the oflicer—the command. 
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Admiral Burke. That is the way I would like to have it, sir. But 
the way it is now, it goes through the Secretary of Defense to the 
Secretary of the Department, and then down to the military man. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. Actually, in actual operation, it usually gets to 
the military man pretty fast. and he keeps his civilian secretary in- 
formed of what he is doing. 

The CHarman. Well, thank you very much, Admiral. 

Mr. Arenps. Could I ask there? 

The CHatrMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ArenDs. Admiral, are you saying that the procedure followed 
in Joint Chiefs of Staff, from what you know of the procedures in 
Congress, is comparable ¢ 

We have just two bodies that enter into difficulties, the Senate and 
the House. Then we sit around the conference table and sometimes 
we have to give and take. We have to come up with answers that are 
in the overall good for the country as we see at that time. Is that 
the problem that you face, almost exactly, down there ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Most of the problems that confront the Joint Chiefs of Statf have 
no serious service connotations to them. It is trying to arrive at a 
correct answer. 

Mr. ARrEeNnDs. Fine. 

The CHarrman. And you say the correct answer is over a long 
period of time, that is something in the future. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Then to put it my way, then decisions that are from 
Saturday night to Saturday night you can get along on all right, but 
when you go 2 or 3 years in advance you sort of bog down: is that 
right. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is true of life. 

Admiral Burke. Sure. 

The Cuairmax. Mr. Smart, you have any questions to ask the ad- 
miral ? 

Mr. Smarr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Now, members of the committee, everyone has had 
an opportunity toaska question. Whois your next person 

Mr. Smarr. I have Assistant Secretary Norton ready to testify. 

Mr. Gavin. I have a question. 

The CuarMan. Mr. Gavin has a question. 

Mr. Gavin. I want to say, Admiral, that I have known you for 
many years now, and admire you very much, and I say you have turned 
in an outstanding and ms ignificent performance on behalf of the De 
partment of the Navy. 

But I was interested in what you were talking about a few minutes 
ago, the end runs. 

Now, what I am trying to find out is about the end runs. The De- 
partment of the Navy, as far as I can see, in the past few years hasn't 
found it necessary, as far as appropriations are concerned, to do any 
end running. You have gotten pretty much what you have req iested 
to carry out your programs ina very si atisfactory manner. 

Now, getting down to the policymaking decisions that have to be 
made—and we will take the Jupiter and the Thor, which were in a 
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highly competitive situation, as to who was handling who and who 
was going to do what. 

Do you think that shackles should be put on one branch of the 
Department of Defense and permit the other branch to operate in 
complete freedom, such as happened in this case of the Jupiter and 
Thor, when the Army was restricted to 200-, 300-mile range after they 
had been working on the project for several years? q 

Admiral Burke. I wish 1 knew the answer 

Mr. Gavin. So do I. 

Admiral Burke. To that question. 

I don’t think that anybody does know the answer as to what range— 
if there is a limit on the range—what range should there be in a sur- 
face to surface missile as assigned to the Army and the Air Force. 

You can set an arbitrary range, and obviously any 200 miles or 
250 miles, or anything like that, is more or less an arbitrary range. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, do you think that any branch of the service can 
operate when they are restricted or handcuffed within a certain range 
on a missile like the Jupiter and the Thor ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Well, let’s carry it a little bit further, sir. 

Is the Army handicapped for instance by not having a 2,000-mile 
range missile / 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, I would think so. 

Admiral Burke. Well 

Mr. Gavin. Because I think it is a ground force operation, missiles. 

Admiral Burke. Well, that is a point of view. 

Then, in your opinion, sir, would it be better to assign all surface 
to surface missiles to the Army and keep the Air Force out of it 
altogether, or does the Air Force have something 

Mr. Gavin. I wouldn't keep the Air Force out of it. I think the 
air is the air. The sea is the sea. The ground is the ground. And 
the artillery at one time was a branch of the Department of the Army. 
It is a ground force—missiles, to my way of thinking, are for the 
ground forces. It ison the ground. It isa ground force operation. 

Admiral Burke. Well 

Mr. Gavin. Just the same as we are coming up now into the opera- 
tional responsibilities. 

The Department of the Army may believe in having a mobile opera- 
tional position. 

Admiral Burke. Well—— 

Mr. Gavin. The Air Force may decide they want a static, or an 
installation that is not mobile. 

I think that missiles are a ground force operation. I say that 
because there are so many branches i are talking, of 
strategic air support, which is the air, airlift, which is the air, and I 
sometimes wonder how we are on strategic air support and how we 
are on airlift and a lot of things, as to whether or not they are being 
neglected by the Department of the Air Force, because of their am- 
bitions to get into the missile down on the ground. What do you 
think about that ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, I think that the decision that the Secretary 
of Defense made for taking the missile that the Army had at that time, 
which had a range of about 200 miles, and said “This is the range 
which the Army can have,” was not bad. 
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Now 

Mr. Gavin. It wasn’t.good. 

Admiral Burke. What it did, in effect, was to take the situation 
as it then existed and said, “This is the way it will freeze.” 

Well, obviously, none of those decisions are ever permanent, I 
mean you can’t make a decision that is good from now on into the fu- 
ture and forever. They are all subject to change. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, one thing I note about the Department of the 
Navy, you stay with the N avy, you stay with your seas, you stay with 
your programs and your ambition is there. You never get over on 
the land and try to tell the Department of the Army how to operate 
on land. 

Admiral Burke. It is a very difficult thing, sir, though, to keep 
within your own 

Mr. Gavin. Sphere. 

Admiral Burke. Your own sphere, because there are lots of times 
that you get an idea where we think we know how to operate. 

Mr. Gavin. Supposing now for sake of argument, you had a budget 
set up of $10 billion, and they cut down to about $5 billion. You 
would be very much concerned, wouldn’t you? 

Admiral Burxe. I am very much concerned already, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, you are concerned already. 

Then, you start to figure out how you are goimg to do a little end 
running here to get some recognition, to get a restoration of these 
cuts. 

Admiral Burxe. I don’t know. I think the Departments are en- 
titled to come in and protest when they are cut down to a position 
where they can’t operate and meet the demands and requirements 
that may be made upon them any time in a critical world. So I 
just 

The CHarrmMan. You just bear in mind, Mr. Gavin, that he him- 
self only asked for $11,800 million, and they gave him $11,100 million. 
So the Navy firmed up its budget very close—it asked for $11,800 mil- 
lion. That is what the admiral asked for. 

And the Secretary says, “including the deficiency, you have $11,- 
100 million.” 

Pretty good. rete good. I want to congratulate you, Admiral. 

Mr. Gavin. So do I 

The Cuamman. How careful you figured $11 billion budget. Only 
7 percent—wouldn’t that be 7 percent ? 

Mr. Courtney. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. About 7 percent error. And I am serious about 
that. I think it shows very, very careful figuring. 

Out of a $11.8 billion budget, you overestimated from the view- 
point of the Budget Director, or the President, only 7 percent. 

I compliment you. And I am serious about that. That is some- 
thing that the Navy has a right to be proud of. 

Now, if you had asked for $15 5 billion and only received $12 billion, 
it would have been a different thing. But you asked for $11,800 mil- 
lion and you get $11,100 million, adding the supplementary to it. 

Mr. Gavin. It wasn’t necessary to do any endrunning nee 

The CuatrMan. No; not necessary. I agree with Mr. Gavin right 
off. that there is no need for the Navy to do any end running now. 

Thank you very much, Admiral. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, may Admiral Burke’s statement on mis- 
siles be received for the record ? 

The Cuatrman. Without objection. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ADM. ARLEIGH A. BURKE, UNITED STATES NAvy, REGARDING THE 
MILITARY POSTURE OF THE UNITED STaTES Navy WitTH Respect TO MISSILES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome this op- 
portunity to report to you on the posture of the Navy with respect to 
missiles. 

In order to accomplish the tasks necessary to maintain control of 
the sea, the Navy has been embarked on an intensive guided-missile 
program. 

We are in the process of substituting guided missiles for antiair- 
craft guns in all men-of-war which are large enough to carry guided 
missiles. Similarly, we are installing air-to-air guided missiles in our 
fighter aircraft, since guns are no longer adequate for air-to-air 
combat. 

We are also using air-to-surface missiles instead of free-falling 
bombs, not only to obtain greater accuracy. but also to enable surface 
targets to be hit by weapons launched from aircraft at great dis- 
tances from the target. 

The Navy has also developed, and has in use, surface-to-surface 
guided missiles. 

The Navy has requirements for missiles in all four major cate- 
gories: surface to air, air to air, air to surface, and surface to surface. 
Because of this, our total requirements are greater than those of any 
of the other services. 


Our missile programs to date have all given excellent results, results in many 
instances which have exceeded our expectations. The Navy is proud of its 
achievements in this field because the characteristics of missiles launched from 
ships are necessarily more stringent than missiles launched from fixed firing 
points. 

Many of the missile problems of the Navy are unique, caused by such factors 
as restricted stowage space aboard ship, by the necessity to launch from a 
rolling, pitching, and moving platform, by the necessity to have as small missiles 
as practicable and other similar problems. 

I understand that General Betts of Mr. Holaday’s office has presented to you 
the technical capabilities of all United States missiles, including the Navy’s. 
Also, following me, Rear Admiral Raborn and Rear Admiral Clark will give 
you more details on our important missiles, but I should like to make a few 
remarks about our individual programs. 

We have three surface-to-air missiles—Talos, Terrier, and Tartar. These 
missiles supply the close-in defense of naval forces against air attack. They 
are replacing antiaircraft guns in our new men-of-war. 

All of our large new men-of-war will have missiles installed. These missiles 
will provide the backbone of fleet air defense. They have a much higher kill 
probability than guns. The kill probability is comparable with that of aircraft 
within the missile range envelopes. 

It has been necessary to develop three surface-to-air missiles for use aboard 
various types of ships. Talos is a large and expensive antiaircraft missile. 
It has the longest range of the three. As improvements are made possible by 
new research, we hope that this range will be increased. Because it is large, 
this missile can be installed only in large ships, such as cruisers. 

But the smaller ships, such as the frigate, and the even smaller destroyer, 
also require missiles for their role in air defense. Therefore, we have avail- 
able the Terrier, which not only can be used in all of our cruisers, but, more 
particularly, on our frigates. 
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The Terrier has a shorter range than Talos but is equally accurate within 
its range capability. The Terrier is too large for general use aboard destroyers. 
We have developed the smaller Tartar missile for this purpose. 

The Tartar has a self-contained combined booster and sustainer. Many of 
its components are the same components as used in the Terrier. In addition 
to its use on destroyers, Tartar will be very effective as a secondary battery in 
cruisers. 

We have two aircraft missiles now in the fleet—the air-to-air Sidewinder and 
Sparrow I. The Sidewinder is a relatively simple, inexpensive missile designed 
especially for use against jet aircraft under normal weather conditions. 

Since it is a heat homer, it is not useful in clouds. 

The Sparrow I air-to-air missile is a beam rider. It is a more sophisticated 
and more expensive weapon than Sidewinder. 

A third aircraft missile, Sparrow III, will reach the fleet early this year. It 
will greatly improve our air-to-air combat capability. 

Before leaving air-to-air missiles, I would like to point out that these mis- 
siles must have certain rigid characteristics which are not necessary for missiles 
on land-based aircraft. They must be capable of withstanding with safety the 
shocks of catapult launching and the sudden stopping in an arrested landing. 

We have a capability now of two air-to-surface missiles in the fleet—Petrel 
and Bullpup. Petrel is a subsonic radar-homing guided missile. It is launched 
from patrol aircraft. 

Bullpup is a supersonic missile developed to provide light attack aircraft with 
a capability of delivering bombs against small targets so that the aircraft can 
remain outside of the effective range of small-arms gunfire. This missile is used 
primarily in ground support of the Marines. 

We have two types of missiles in our surface-to-surface guided-missile pro- 
gram—the Regulus family and the ballistic type, Polaris. 

Regulus I is now at sea in submarines and surface ships. It is a transonic, 
turbojet-propelled missile carrying a nuclear warhead. 

Regulus II is a much higher performance missile, and is designed to exceed 
speeds of Mach 2. It also will have a range of about twice that of Regulus I. 
The Regulus II program has been proceeding at a normal pace on a not-to-inter- 
fere basis with our Polaris program or our antisubmarine warfare develop- 
ment program. It is expected to reach the fleet in 1959. 

The Regulus II program could be expedited with additional funds both for 
the building of ships and missiles, 

The Polaris program will be described in detail by Admiral Raborn. We an- 
ticipate this submarine weapon system will be very good. We are convinced 
that it is one of the soundest concepts for the employment of ballistic missiles. 

The fleet ballistic missile will provide the Nation with a powerful and unique 
weapon. This weapon system will have true mobility so that it is not vulnerable 
to enemy ballistic missiles. It will be able to reach any significant target in 
the world. 

With the solid propellant, it solves the problem of long firing delay. It will 
present an essentially unsolvable intelligence problem to the enemy. With just 
one such submarine at sea, every unidentified submarine becomes a potential 
ballistic-missile submarine as far as he is concerned, 

The seaborne system will complicate the enemy’s defense problem by forcing 
him to establish defensive perimeters not only against possible land-based mis- 
siles, but also against missiles launched from the ocean areas. 

It can divert some of the enemy’s effort away from our centers of population. 

This system can remain under the unquestioned control of the United States. 
It can remain unobtrusive and politically inoffensive in the public forums of 
the world. At the same time, it will present the enemy with a continuing United 
States military capability that he cannot fail to understand and appreciate. 

The Navy is proceeding with the Polaris program at No. 1 priority. In the 
1958 supplemental appropriation bill we have funds for fleet ballistic-missile 
submarines and the missiles for them. We expect to have the submarine sys- 
tem operational in 1960. 

We are now making studies to determine whether this program can be ac- 
celerated even more and whether it is desirable to increase the number of 
submarines under construction. 

The Navy has made good progress in all of its guided-missiles programs. 
The other services, and certain allied nations, are very much interested in our 
guided missiles. 
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The Air Force is buying Sidewinders and Bullpups and they are studying 
some of our other missile programs, including Polaris. 

The Army is investigating the use of the land-based Talos system for use in 
continental air defense, and is also interested in Polaris components. 

The Sidewinder air-to-air missile and other missiles are in various stages of 
being programed to many friendly countries. 

The Canadian Air Force has Sparrow IT. 

We have taken advantage of the progress which has been made in the missile 
programs of our sister services. We use many of the components in our missiles 
which have been developed by the other services. There has been very close 
interservice cooperation in all missile programs. 

The Navy is also very much interested in the space program. We have 
actively participated in research and development studies of space, flight, and 
satellite programs since 1942. 

The establishment of the feasibility of creating earth satellites is a direct 
result of these efforts, first in recommending a satellite project, and second in 
establishing the first satellite program. 

We are in full accord with the establishment of a central agency to coordinate 
the research and development of outer space projects, since all services have 
a strategic requirement for space vehicles of various types. 

The Navy’s present requirements are in the field of reconnaissance, commu- 
nication relay, and all-weather navigation. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that the Navy has moved into the missile 
age with competence. We are proud of the progress we are making in all of 
our programs. 

Our organization has produced excellent missiles that are operational now 
and we have development programs underway to provide us with an even 
greater capability in the near future. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let—Mr. Smart, who is the next witness? 

Mr. Smarr. Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, Mr. Norton. 

The Cuarrman. Come around, Mr. Norton. 

Mr. Secrerary. Mr. Smart, any questions ? 

Mr. Heéserr. He hasn’t been sworn yet. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, it is a pleasure to have you here, sir. 

Our rule is—off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

‘The Cuamrman. I am hoping we can take a recess at 3: 30, because I 
am getting a little tired. 

Hold up your hand, Mr. Secretary. 

The evidence you shall give the Armed Services Committee shall 
be true, the whole tr mn and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Sec ret ary Norton. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Take your seat now, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Norron. Mr. Chairman and members, one of my respon- 
sibilities, as delegated by the Secretary of the Navy, is policy control 
and broad management of the Navy’s research and development pro- 
gram. I would like to tell you how we are approaching this responsi- 
bility. Some of our top military technical men are here to tell you 
in detail of the we: vpons systems we now have under development, and 
of the basic and supporting research we are sponsoring. 

The long range, power, and potential accuracy of guided missiles 
have created wide new opportunities for effective naval operations. 
However, we are convinced that modern weapons have reinforced, 
rather than altered, the basic principles behind this country’s concept 
of seapower. 

Today, for the first time, the United States can be directly attacked 
from the high seas or from the lands beyond them. Control of the 


oceans around us, and access which that control gives to the lands 
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from which attack might come, are now more vital to our national 
survival than ever before. 

We have all been made aware of the awesome potential of missiles 
fired from submarines or surface vessels. Should we ever lose con- 
trol of the adjacent seas, this enemy potential would be a mortal threat 
to us, By the same token, our own capability to strike back ibm 
the sea, in the event of any sudden attack on us, is a crucial element 
in our offensive deterrent power. 

I am proud of the Navy’s record in missile development. Our pres- 
ent weapons are, I believe, the finest yet t developed by our fighting 
forces, and we are constantly striving to improve them. They are 
meeting our requirements, and a number of them are being adopted 
or will be adopted by the other services and by our foreign allies. 

I would like to emphasize the special problems and stringent oper- 
ating conditions imposed on the Navy by the environment in which 
our forces work. We literally live with our weapons. Space is 
severely limited. We cannot set up a missile on a launcher and then 
retire beyond a convenient hill or concrete revetment. Our launch- 
ing platforms are in constant motion. Our weapons must operate 
under extremely wide temperature ranges and are subjected to highly 
corrosive salt spray. Such factors call for many unique design “fea- 
tures. Our equipment must be rugged, and our criteria for reliability 
are demanding. 

I would like to point out also that we have striven for the greatest 
possible economy in developing and producing these weapons. For 
example, we believe that our Sidewinder missile is about as simple and 
inexpensive as any effective air-to-air missile can be within the pres- 
ent state of the art. Its cost is about one-tenth that of comparable 
weapons ; in round numbers, $4,000 as compared with $40,000. 

Missiles are still painfully expensive items, and in our development 
work we have concentrated on getting the maximum use from each 
vehicle. For example, we have fitted the test and training versions 
of Regulus I and Regulus IT missiles with special landing gear which 
will not be placed on the combat weapons. Thus, with our proven 
Regulus I, we had made 687 flights as of about a month ago, and had 
averaged five and a quarter flights with each bird that we planned 
to recover. 

Since these missiles cost about a quarter-million dollars each, the 
savings have been significant. One Regulus I missile was flown 19 
times. With Regulus II, to date we have had 23 flights, and there 
have been 18 successful landings, with a savings of about Sl million 
each. 

As the Navy shifts into high gear in the missile age, more and more 
of our research and novolaechdn dollar is being expended in this field. 
In 1958 we estimate that 33 percent of our research and development 
budget will be expended on | missiles, In our 1959 budget, as proposed, 
this area will account for 42.5 percent. A large proportion of these 
amounts is going to the development of Polaris, which we feel may 
well prove to be the most important deterrent weapon in our entire 
national arsenal. 

As regards satellites and space travel, I would first like to say that 
our hats are off to the A rmy. 

Mr. Smarr. Wait just a minute. 
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Mr. Chairman, beginning at this point, I think there is a change in 
the prepared statement before you. The change reflects the launching 
of the Army’s Explorer. So if your statements don’t read precisely 
the same for the next page or so, that is the reason. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

We will listen to him. Go ahead, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Norton. As regards satellites and space travel, I would 
first like to say that our hats are off to the the Ar my. They have done 
a magnificent job under tremendously difficult circumstances. 

The Navy’s Vanguard program has encountered the normal de- 
velopment difficulties and disappointments. It is unfortunate that 
the climate of the times allows the test phase of this program to get 
so completely out of perspective. 

Indeed, in the aftermath of the launchings of the sputniks, there are 
many who forget the framework under which the satellite program 
was originally conceived. 

Two years ago the National Security Council directed the Depart- 
ment of Defense to establish a program for placing in orbit a sci- 
entific satellite during the International Geophysical Year. The 
ground rules specified that this program was to have a priority below 
that of the ballistic missiles and was not to interfere in any way with 
the ballistic-missile effort. This decision was based on the belief that 
we were not ahead of the Russians in missile development. Hence, 
we could not allow any interference with our own programs, a deci- 
sion with which I am certainly in accord. The Navy was named the 
executive agent to prosecute this development under these ground 
rules, although funding was to have been handled outside the Navy’s 
budget. 

This is why it was necessary to go through a complete development 
eycle for the entire vehicle, including the use of hardware that in no 
way impinged upon missile developments. 

Three more shots are called for to complete the test phase of Van- 
guard. The first of these may go within the next 24 hours, 

There is a small chance that on each of these V anguard shots all 
components, some of which have not been tested before, will work to 
specification performance. If they do so work, we might place in 
orbit some small satellites. I want to emphasize again, however, that 
this is not the primary purpose of these tests. 

Test satellites have been fitted to these vehicles, to take advantage 
of the very slight chance that satellite conditions will be achieved. 

We hope that in the latter part of March we will make the first of 
6 scheduled attempts to put up an IGY satellite in accordance with 
the program adopted by the National Security Council 2 years ago. 

Along with the other services, the Navy has submitted to the De- 
partment of Defense its recommendation for space progr ams. We 
appreciate fully the military significance of satellites. It is indeed 
a sobering thought to realize that reconnaissance satellites in the hands 
of our enemies will provide them with a continuing plot of the loc: 
tion of all vessels on the seas. 

Such information would increase many times the effectivencss of 
their already massive submarine fleet. 

The Navy has many specific requirements for satellites. There is. 
of course, the observation capability, one example of which I have 
just mentioned. Then, too, satellites will simplify or solve many of 
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our problems in such fields as long-range communication, accurate 
navigation, and weather forecasting. But we are fully aware that 
— form only a part of the national requirement. 

I do not as yet know the details of the organization to be set up by 
the Department of Defense to coordinate, and conceivably to direct, 
this work. The Navy is, of course, prepared to cooperate completely 
in this effort and has volunteered the present Vanguard team and its 
facilities to provide nucleus for such an organization. The power- 
plants and other hardware and the technological experience developed 
and gained by all three services in their various missile efforts, give 
the Nation an impressive potential for satellite and space programs. 

{ would like to comment briefly on the recent extensive criticism of 
duplication and wastefulness by the services in missile development. 
Unquestionably, there are instances in which such criticism is justi- 
fied. However, I believe the record will show that the importance of 
such instances has been much exaggerated. One must bear in mind 
that we have here a brandnew science and, because of its importance 
to our very survival, we are pushing at all times against the limits of 
our knowledge. Obviously, under these conditions all three services 
often must make multiple approaches toward a particular goal, for we 
cannot afford the time that might be lost concentrating our efforts 
along one unknown and possibly blind alley. In retrospect, it is easy 
to say that those approaches, which were not successful in the end, 
were duplicative and wasteful. In times of stress, as we earnestly 
search past actions in order to avoid future mistakes, we sometimes 
lose sight of the framework in which circumstances beyond our con- 
trol have forced us to operate. 

It may be that in some aspects of space research, a centralized 
organization for research and development will produce more rapid 

results than will the separate services working in cooperation with 
each other. For a number of reasons I am dubious of this, but. the 
field is so new, the possibilities so uncertain and so vast, > Chiat it would 
be rash indeed for one to be dogmatic, and Iam keeping an open mind 
in this matter of research organization. 

On the research and development for more conventional weapons 
systems, I have had sufficient experience to form definite views. The 
organization charged with the ‘dey ‘elopment of we apons for which 
an operational cogminpene nt is clearly seen must be completely respon 
sive to the user’s needs. Most of the Navy’s requirements are dis 
tinctive and inesc sabia. There can be no substitute for a close 
identity of interest and experience between the scientists and the men 
who use the weapons. 

In the various reorganization plans under discussion at many levels, 
there has been much talk about greatly increased centralization of 
much of our scientific effort. I would like to emphasize one point in 
this connection: Inherently, there is little cause for concern about 
duplication of basic research, which is conducted to satisfy our insa- 
tiable thirst for knowledge. In this field there is nothing to be 
gained by repeating what may have been done by another individual 
or agency. Communication between the participants in basic re- 
search is excellent, if only because their greatest reward is the recog- 
nition they gain from their fellow scientists for work well done. 
There is another aspect of basic research that seems to be overlooked 
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in current discussions. It is a fact that today the greatest single 
stimulus to research in the physical sciences, in or out of Government, 
is the Nation’s defense problem, Whether you are looking at pro- 
pulsion, computers, or materials, whether you are intereated in such 
“upstream research”—to quote the new phrase—as high-energy phys- 
ics or solid-state physics, you invariably find that the impelling moti- 
vation is the national defense. 

This is one reason why I am convinced of the necessity for some 
degree of sponsorship of basic research by each individual service in 
their respective areas of interest, regardless of whatever centralized 
effort may be established. The military deals with the most advanced 
technology of our time. We are constantly needing new scientific 
breakthroughs in the development of our weapons. “It is nec essary 
that this translation occur at maximum speed. We must retain in- 
timate relationship with scientific advances, or abandon our defense 
posture in the presence of a resourceful and implacable enemy. For 
this reason, I consider direct. contact with civilian scientists man- 
datory. A knowledge of our requirements helps them to recognize 
at once the military importance of their new discoveries. If the 
services must work completely through another Government agency 
in this field, the longer communication lines cannot help but degrade 
the translation time and the all- important feedback from the milit: ary 
to the scientists. 

Let me close by saying that we always welcome the opportunity to 
review and, where possible, improve the systems under which we are 
operating. I have no doubt improvements can be found in our pres- 
ent research and development organization. We are constantly seek- 
ing to do this ourselves and we will welcome any suggestions you 
may make. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, Mr. Smart, have you any questions to ask the Secretary ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, ‘sir. 

The CHamMANn. You may proceed. 

Mr. Smarr. First, Mr. Secretary, to touch briefly on the Vanguard 
program, you have ‘pointed out that the currently scheduled firings 
are only the tests which you have been engaging in heretofore? 

(Secretar y Norton nods. ) 

Mr. Smarr. And that if the satellite, itself, should go into orbit, 
that is strictly a collateral benefit of the testing of the launching 
vehicle, itself ? 

Secretary Norton. That is correct, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Now, this question has obviously arisen in many peo- 
ple’s minds, and I am not being at all facetious, sir, when I ask you: 

Inasmuch as Jupiter has now put into orbit a 30- pound : satellite, 
and inasmuch as the Vanguard is scheduled to try to put into orbit 
a satellite which weighs approximately : 814 pounds, is the current 
Vanguard satellite so instrumented that it will obtain information 
which is not already being obtained by the Jupiter satellite? 

Secretary Norton. Mr. Smart, I would say the answer to that is 
“No.” I think the little 3-pound spheres that are included in these 
three- 

The Cuatrman. Talk a little bit louder, Mr. Secretary. 
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Secretary Norton. I believe the little 3-pound spheres that are 
included in these 3 test shots have in them merely the ability to put 
out a signal which will enable them to be traced, inasmuch as they 
are too small to be seen. 

Mr. Smart. Well, then—go ahead. 

Secretary Norron. I think the question you raise, in view of the 
fact that the Jupiter-C has put up a 10 times larger satellite, might 
very well raise a question as to whether it is a good thing to include 
in these 3 test shots any satellite at all. I would be glad to raise that 
question with Dr. Hagen 1 or perhaps Admiral Bennett here, who is 
Chief of Naval Research, or Admiral Hayward might have a suggested 
answer to it on the technical side. 

The Cuatrman. Let’s clear that up. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, of course, if you are merely testing the propulsion 
to get it up to a height and at a speed which would put it into orbit, 
unless you do put it “into orbit, vou will never know about your ouid- 
ance. So you will still have one of the vital components of your 
launching vehicle untested. 

Secretary Norron. That, sir, might be one reason why it isa good 
thing to have a potential satellite in the vehicle. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, Mr. Secret: iry—lI have no thought of degrading 
the efforts and the capabilities of the people involved in V angus rd, 
but all of us are mindful that Vanguard, as any other satellite-launch- 
ing system, is an expensive undertaking and people are going to raise 
the question as to what we are accomplishing now by “Jaunching 3- 
pound satellites when we have one weighing 30 pounds going around 
the earth now. 

Secretary Norton. I would say from the point of view of the infor- 
mation the satellite can deliver back to us, there is very little advantage 
if any that I know of in Jaunching—— 

The CuHarrman. What is the answer? 

Secretary Norton. From the point of view of information which the 
satellite can send back to the United States, to our country, there is 
not much point in launching smaller ones in these three test vehicles. 
However, I should point out that there is only one sure way of check- 
ing the final, last-stage operation—the separation of the third stage— 
and that is to know you actualiy have something in orbit. Then 
you know that everything worked. 

So I would say for that reason, if for none other, it is probably 
a good thing to include in the vehicle these little spheres which will 
put out these signals. 

Mr. Swarr. Is the Vanguard program being supported by the ap- 
propriated funds of the Navy? 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sacart. How much has been expended on this program to date, 
in round numbers? 

Secretary Norton. [ think I have that figure here, sir. If not, I 
will see that you get it. I don’t have it with me, Mr. Smart, but I 
will see that you get that information. 

Mr. Sarart. Is it over or less than $100 million? 

Secretary Norton. I believe it is less than $100 juillion. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Secretary, the way we operate here, our rule is 
that today’s transcript comes back to the committee tomorrow morn- 
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ing. I send it over to your shop and you people edit it for security 
and it comes back to me the next day. Then I send it to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and the next day it is in the hands of the press. 
So 3 days from now your testimony is going to be in the hands of the 
press. 

Now that -we have had this question before the committee, how 
would a member of this committee answer someone in the public who 
writes to him or a Member on the floor of the House, and says, “What 
is the justification for continuing the Vanguard program?” What 
would he say ? 

Secretary Norton. May I answer your first question, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Norton. Because I have just been handed a figure. 

The total figure to date is $46 million. 

Mr. Smart. $56 million. 

The Cuatrman, Direct Navy money ? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Norron. Not all of it is direct Navy money; no, sir. 

The original concept of the Vanguard program, as established by 
the National Sec urity Council was that it should be funded entirely 
outside of the Navy's budget. However, that concept was changed 
in the course of the program. So some of that is included. I would 
be glad to give you that breakdown, too, if you would like that. 

The Cuarrman. Bring that down. 

Now, get back to Mr. Smart’s question. 

Secretary Norton. I believe your second question was what justifi- 
cation would there be for continuing the Vanguard at all. 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Norton. In other wor ds, attempting to put up the 6 full- 
scale Vanguard satellites during the International Geophysical Year. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Norron. Was that your question ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Norron. Well, I would say this, that the United States 
has made commitments with regard to the International Geophysical 
Year as a scientific contribution, in which all nations are participating 
in various degrees. One of our commitments was to attempt to put 
up 6 scientific satellites that would send back information of various 
kinds. As I understand it, each one of these satellites, whether suc- 
cessful or a failure, will be different from the other; that is, it will 
attempt to send back various kinds of information. 

T am not a scientist or an engineer, myself, and I would have to 
refer to the program in order to tell you gentlemen what sort of 
information this is, but it has to do with cosmic radiation; it has to 
do with particles of matter in outer space; it has to do with tem- 
peratures and all that kind of thing. 

The satellites that are to be put up—each one is designed to do a 
specific job, and this has been coordinated with the so-called IGY 
program. And I would say that this is probably the reason why the 
President would want to continue the Vanguard program if it can 
be done. 

Mr. Smart. Well, actually, this is not a Navy program: The Navy 
is simply the contractor on the IGY phase of this matter ? 
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Secretary Norton. That is correct, s 

Mr. Smart. And that is a matter of some 2 or 3 years’ history, when 
that decision was made? 

Secretary Norton. That is correct, 

Mr. Smarr. But, again returning aa the prospect with which we 
are faced now—all of these things have some psychological effect 
upon people. 

(Secretary Norton nods. ) 

Mr. Smarr. So, what is the largest of the six satellites that you 
have scheduled for launching ? 

Secretary Norton. | believe they are all the same weight. Is that 
correct? Iam told 2114 pounds. 

Mr. Rivers. How much ? 

Secretary Norron. 211/ 

Mr. Smarr. Now, the 1G Y year lasts through December of this 
year, does it not? 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir 

Mr. Smarr. So, we now have scheduled 6 satellites, the largest of 
which is 21 pounds, within this calendar year. What is the esti- 
mated cost of that effort, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Norron. I will have to check that one again. Perhaps 
I can give you the figure right here in the room in a moment. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, while we are waiting for that figure, let me ask 
the next question. Inasmuch as we have now launched one 30-pound 
satellite with the Jupiter-C—and there is reason to believe we can 
take other Jupiter-C’s and launch even larger ones, collecting more 
information—would it be considered, in your judgment, a breach of 
our commitments to the IGY situation if we relied upon the proven 
satellite capability we have now, rather than pursue Vanguard the 
rest of this calendar year? 

Secretary Norton. I would have to check, Mr. Smart, to see 
whether it would be possible to incorporate into the sort of satellite 
you could put up with Jupiter-C’s or with other missile hardware 
the things that we promised to do in connection with the IGY. 

Asa layman, I would assume it could be done, because the satellites 
that you can put up, using missile hardware, are far larger in size 
and weight. In fact, if we wanted to use the rocket motors involved 
in our ICBM program, we would find ourselves in the position this 
year, in my opinion, to put up very large satellites, indeed. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, my sole reason—and again I want to assure you, 
Mr. Secretary, that I have no desire to embarrass you or the Navy 
because of the situation which confronts us with Vanguard vis-a-vis 
the Jupiter-C program, but these are the kind of questions that are 
going to be asked members of this committee, and now is the time to 
talk about them. 

Secretary Norron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. So, please understand me, sir. 

Secretary Norton. I understand fully, and I think they are very 
logical questions. May I just refer back to your present question, 
because I have the answer hire The total appears to be approxi- 
mately $100 million in the Vanguard program, most of which is 
obligated today. 

Mr. Sararr. Well, now, let’s go back 
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Secretary Norron. However, of course, there undoubtedly could 
be some savings. 

Mr. Smarr, Let’s refer back to your first figure of $56 million. 

Does that mean there is $44 million more to go into the Vanguard ? 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Within this calendar year, and, of course, December 
is the close of IGY 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. So we are now faced with an expenditure of $44 
million ¢ 

Secretary Norton. That is about it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. For the projected six of the small satellites. And, as 
I understood your answer, while each of the six satellites will be 
instrumented to give a little bit different information, perh: aps, than 
the previous one, we cannot say at this point that that same informa- 
tion may not already be incorporated into the Explorer, which is in 
orbit now. 

Secretary Norton. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Huppieston. Mr. Chairman, if we ask the admiral to come 
around, maybe he can answer the question. I think that is an impor- 
tant question. If you ask the admiral to come around, maybe he 
could answer that question. 

The Cuamman. We can’t here; but one witness testifying at a 
time. 

Go ahead and answer the question now. 

Secretary Norton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that 
if you have in mind here comparing costs of putting up satellites— 
although I am not now familiar at first hand with the cost of Jupiter-C, 

IT do have some knowledge of it because, as you know, the Army and 
as Navy cooperated in the Jupiter program for some months, until 
we reached the stage in the solid propellant where we thought the 
Polaris looked like a better bet for us. 

I would say this: If you wanted to put up six IGY satellites by 
means of Jupiter- -C, you would be embarked on a very, very much 
more expensive program than the Vanguard program. 

Mr. Sarr. Well, as a matter of fact, Dr. von Braun has made the 
statement that it might very well turn out that Vanguard would be 
a superior vehicle to the Jupiter-C. 

Mr. Rivers. More sophisticated. 

Mr. Smart. Being a nonscientist, this I don’t understand, because 
you have projected 6 satellites up to 20 pounds, and here is one flying 
around up there now of 30 pounds, So, this gets a little bit beyond my 
compreh ension. But a scientist has made that statement. 

Secretary Norron. I would say this; that Dr. von Braun has also 

nade the statement that, in his view, the six Vanguard satellites 
should be launched. Now, he is, of course, speaking as a scientist 
who is anxious for this country to make its contribution to the IGY. 
As far as the Vanguard being more sophisticated, as Mr. Rivers has 
mentioned, I have heard that statement, also made by scientists. 

I would like to point out that the use of the Jupiter-C or the use 
of any of our other missile hardware for the purpose of putting up 
small satellites is probably a very, very expensive and rather inefficient 
way of putting up small satellites. 
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These motors and conplexes were designed for an entirely different 
purpose; namely, the sending of large warheads certain distances 
and the placing of those w arheads ver y accurately on target. This is, 
basically, a different problem entirely from trying to put a small-size 
satellite in orbit. 

As I say, I think, if you looked into the economics of the business, 
you would ‘find that using any of our large-scale missile hardware to 
launch satellites is a costly operation compared to Vanguard. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Smart, why not get back to trying to develop 
the point that you were discussing when Mr. Huddleston asked to let 
the admiral answer it, to show that the information to be obtained 
in the Vanguard is already being obtained in the Jupiter-C—that 
is the point you wanted, was it not? 

Mr. Saarr. I did ask the question. I will repeat it, Mr. Secre- 
tary. Can you or any of your supporting witnesses here say 
whether or not any of the satellites scheduled to be launched by use 
of the Vanguard system during this year are calculated to be instru- 
mented in a manner that will obtain information which is not already 
being obtained inthe Explorer? Isthere any additional information ? 

Secretary Norton. I am almost certain that there is additional in- 
formation. But I would like to— 

Mr. Smarr. Here is an admiral with an answer. 

Secretary Norton. This is Admiral Bennett, who is the Chief of the 
Office of Naval Research, Mr. Chairman. 

He has a little slip here that says “No duplication.” 

Mr. Smarr. It says there is no duplication. 

Secretary Norton. Now, it might be advantageous, Mr. Chairman, 
if you questioned Admiral Bennett on this. 

The Cuarrman. We will follow up on that. 

For the record, that shows what it is now. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Smarr. That is al] I care to offer on the particular Vanguard 
questions, unless there are some questions. 

The ene Any other questions ? 

Mr. Sararr. On different matters. 

The Cnatrman. All right, go ahead, on different matters. 

Mr. Smart. With reference to—— 

The Cuarrman. Wait a minute, Mr. Smart. It is— 

Mr. Smart. I was operating under your deadline, so I quit. 

The Cuarmman. We ran over 10 minutes. It is 20 minutes to 4. 

Let’s take a recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Thank you very much. 

Tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 3:40 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, February 4, 1958.) 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTFE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 4, 1958. 
The committee convened at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, 
chairman of the committee presiding. 
The CHarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 
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Now, Mr. Smart, yesterday you were examining the Secretary and 
several times he had to request information from the admirals. 

I think it would be in the interest of time if Admiral Bennett and 
Admiral Hayward both stand and be sworn. 

The evidence you and each of you shall give the Armed Services 
Committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Admiral Bennerr. I do. 

Admiral Haywarp. I do, 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Now, go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, in view of the confusion in some of the 
weights and things in the late questions of yesterday, I think Secre- 
tary Norton has a clarifying statement he would first like to put in 
the record. 

Mr. Secretary, would you proceed ? 

The Carman. All right, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Norron. Mr. Chairman, in speaking of satellites it is 
important that we define what we are discussing. Yesterday we were 
speaking of the 30 pound Explorer, and the 211% pound Vanguard. 
This weight comparison is incorrect. That is, it is misleading, “T will 
put it that w ay. 

The Explorer consists of the scientific portion, weighing about 17 
pounds—— 

The Cuarrman. Talk a little louder ; can’t hear you. 

Secretary Norron. The Explorer consists of the scientific portion, 
weighing about 17 pounds, and the case and remainder of the last 
stage rocket weighing about 13 pounds, for a total of about 30 pounds. 

The whole thing i is a long, thin cylinder. 

In Vanguard, the 2114-pound ball is the scientific section. The last 
stage rocket case w eighs about 50 pounds. If they were not separated, 
in other words, if the mechanical arrangement were the same as in 
Explorer, Vanguard would weigh about 72 pounds. Actually, how- 
ever, the final stage of Vanguard is separated from the scientific sec 
tion. In Vanguard, separation leaves the working section a sphere. 

For scientific reasons, the spherical shape makes some measurements 
easier and more accurate. 

A particular example is the measurement of air density. That is 
the end of the statement, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Do you have any other clarifying statements, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that you want to put in the record at this point? 

Sec retary Norton. Yes, I do, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Chairman , yesterday you asked for a list of the scientific experi- 
ments to be undertaken in the V anguard satellites, and here is the list. 

No. 1: Lyman-alpha and environmental. And these two gentle- 
men on each side of me, or Dr. Hagen here, who is in the room, can 
explain to you what that means. 

Mr. Smart. May I suggest we bring Dr. Hagen up? He is the 
director of the Vanguard project. 

The Cuamman. Doctor, will you please come around and take the 
oath, so we can get from the witness what the words mean, so the 
committee can understand. Please hold up your hand. 

The evidence you shall give the Armed Services Committee shall 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 


God? 











Dr. Hacen. I do. 

The CuarrMan. State what is the number objective? 

Secretary Norron. Lyman-alpha 

The Cuarrman. Tell us what that means. 

Secretary Norton. And environmental. 

The CuHarrman. Somebody tell us what that means. 

Mr. Smarr. May I suggest these particular points be put in the rec- 
ord, but have Dr. Hagan explain them as they are put in the record. 

The Cuarrman, You want him to explain now? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

The Cuamman. All right, explain it now, Doctor. 

Dr. Hacen. The Lyman-alpha experiment is an experiment to 
measure the ultraviolet radiation from the sun at a particular wave- 
length, called Lyman-alpha. This is important to the scientific com- 
munity because the sun is very active in the ultraviolet region and 
that affects our ionosphere and our weather. 

The Cuamman. Now, what is your next objective ? 

Secretary Norton. No. 2 is cloud cover with solar X-ray as alter- 
nate. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Smart. Take that one, Dr. Hagen. 

The Cuatrman. Doctor, tell the committee something about that 

Dr. Hagen. The instantaneous cloud cover around the earth ih 
never been known because there are not enough weather stations ane 
there are vast expanses of ocean, and by this means—it is kind of : 
simplified television experiment. The total cloud cover around the 
earth will be measured and this will then allow the meteorologists to 
determine the total heat input into the atmosphere and make a better 
formulation, then, for the action of the atmosphere and thereby predict 
weather with much greater accuracy and over much longer periods of 
time. 

The Cuarrman. Good. 

Now, what is your third one? 

Secretary Norton. No. 3 is magnetometer and NACA 30-inch 
sphere. 

The Cuatrman. Now, what is that, Doctor? 

Dr. Hagen. Magnetometer is a sensitive instrument for measuring 
the strength of the earth’s magnetic field. 

The earth’s magnetic field is due in part to things internal to the 
earth, but in a large part it is due to currents in our ionosphere. 
There is a theory that there is an electric current surrounding the 
earth due to electrons and protons shot out from the sun. This mag- 
netometer will determine the existence of this ring of current, its 
height. and its variation. 

The variations in the earth’s magnetic field that cause interference 
with communications here on the earth are in the main due to varia- 
tions in these high currents far up in the atmosphere. 

Admiral Bennerr. NACA sphere. 

Dr. Hacen. And the NACA sphere is a separate experiment. Here 
a small 30-inch mylar balloon coated with a very think coating of 
aluminum will be expanded once the satellite is in its orbit and sep- 
arated from the satellite itself. It then becomes a subsatellite with 
a much lower weight to area ratio. 
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This will allow for a very accurate measurement of the density of 
the atmosphere at heights between 200 and 1,500 miles, 

The Cuarrman. Now, what is your next? 

Secretary Norron. The fourth one is radiometer (Wisconsin me- 
teorological). 

Dr. Hagen. This experiment is a further experiment on the weath- 
er. The radiometers are devices for measuring the total radiation 
from the sun and the reflected radiation from the earth, and in addi- 
tion the infrared radiation from the earth. 

When these quantities are measured over a period of time they will 
then permit the final evaluation of the heat engine that our atmos- 
phere really is. 

The heat comes into our atmosphere principally at the Equator and 
is radiated at the poles. The heat has to be transported from the 
Equator to the poles and that transport is really what causes the 
weather. Until one knows precisely the inputs to these equations, 
then, he can’t have a correct theory for the weather. 

The Cnatrman. Now, is that 

Secretary Norton. There is one more, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. All right, what is the next one? 

Secretary Norron. Cosmic ray plus some environmental. 

The Cuamman. All right, Doctor, tell us 

Dr. Hacen. The cosmic ray experiment was planned originally for 
the Vangu: ard and was later ‘prepared for the Army Jupiter vehicle, 
and was flown in it. The cosmic-ray experiment measures the density 
and distribution of cosmic rays outside of the earth’s atmosphere. 
The earth’s atmosphere is an opaque blanket through which the cos- 
mic rays do not pass easily, and the measurement of these cosmic 
rays for pure scientific purposes can mean a lot toward an under- 
standing of the nature of the universe. 

The Cuamman. Now, then, as I understand it, it is five things that 
you are trying to gather some information about ¢ 

Dr. Hagen. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, put it in plain language so we can all under- 
stand, in brief, everyd: ay language, what you are e driving at. 

Dr. Hagen. The main purpose of all of these experiments put to- 
gether is to improve our knowledge of the nature of the earth and 
rel: itionship between the earth and the sun. All of these are injpor- 
tant to us because of the effect on everyday life through communica 
tions, through weather, and through other ‘geophysical aspects of this 
whole problem. 

The Cuamman. Now, that is the objective of the information that 
you hope to get out of the Vanguard ¢ 

Dr. Hagen. Yes, sir; to increase our knowledge of the world you 
live in. 

The Cuatrman. Now, compare that with the information you get 
out of the Jupiter- -C, 

Dr. Hagen. The information out of the Jupiter-C is limited, in the 
main, to the one experiment on cosmic rays. 

The Cuarrman. Then, by the Vanguard you will get information 
along four different lines that you do not obtain from the Jupiter-C? 

Dr. Hacen. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 
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Any further questions of the Secretary, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. Not on the question of satellites. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, any questions to these admirals on the satellites? 

Mr. Smarr. I might say, Mr. Chairman, Admiral Bennett has a 
brief statement on the management of the Vanguard program which 
he was prepared to give and it would be appropriate at this time. 

The Caarrman. Let’s hear and see about it. We may get it up in 
the air like we did with the Jupiter if we keep right on having a 
hearing on it. 

The Cuarrman. Go right ahead. 

Admiral Bennerr. Maybe this would be a help, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman, Yes, sir: that is right. 

Admiral Bennett. Mr. Chairman, if you wish, before going ahead 
with the statement, I could easily review the mode of operation of 
the satellite vehicle for the benefit of the committee. Since these are 
published data, if you wish this, it is possible you may want to leave 
this off the record. 

The Cuarrman. All right; tell us about it off the record. 

Mr. Smarr. Off the record. 

Admiral Bennett. (Further statement off the record.) 

The CHarrmMan. What has been the trouble that you can’t get it 
up, in Florida ? 

Admiral Bennerr. Would you like me to discuss it now, sir? I 
cover it in my statement. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead with your statement. 

Admiral Bennett. In reviewing Vanguard a few historical facts 
are necessary for perspective. 

The Navy was selected by the Secretary of Defense as contractor 
to the scientific community because of the Navy’s 10 years of experi- 
ence in upper atmosphere research, including the Viking and Aerobee 
rocket programs. 

It is well to recall briefly the general guidelines. We were to 
attempt to place a scientific satellite in orbit during the IGY, that 
is, prior to December 31, 1958. 

We were not to interfere with the missile programs. A secondary 
materials priority was the best obtainable for this reason. 

The project was to be done economically. A few dates may be of 
interest. And I will abridge this list. 

July 29, 1955, was the White House announcement. 

On September 9 the Secretary of Defense directive was written 
giving the job to the Navy. 

On September 23, 1955, the prime contract was executed in broad 
terms. 

Much was accomplished in the following months. For example, 
in March of 1956 General Electric began the firing tests of the first- 
stage engine, 

n March 29, 1956—and I might interpolate this is an important 
date—the revised basic vehicle specifications were issued and the 
prime contract was firmed up. 

On December 8, 1956, test vehicle Zero was launched, proving the 
suitability of the launching complex and the data-acquisition system. 
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On May 1, 1957, test vehicle 1 was launched, proving the separation 
method, the stabilizing method, and the third-stage-rocket perform- 
ance in flight, at altitude. 

July 15, 1957—and this is an important date—the test-vehicle 
schedule was revised to give minimum satellites flights at the earliest 
possible dates, because of the success of test vehicle No. 1 firing. 

Ane was the introduction of the small test satellites. 

October 23, 1957, test vehicle 2, the first- stage- flight engine, was 
flight tested satisfactorily. On December 6, 1957, test vehicle 3 launch 
atten upt was unsuccessful because of mechanical failure in the propul- 
sion system. 

In January 1958, test vehicle No. 3 backup is being readied for 
firing. 

Test vehicle No. 4 is ready for immediate erection after the launch- 
ing of test vehicle No. 3. The factory is ahead of schedule. Some 
of the tools are being stored because satellite launching vehicle No. 6 
is already in manufacture. 

Thus, in about 214 years from initiation of the project, in a little 
over a year and one-half from the establishment of a full specification, 
we reached January 1958 with a three-stage vehicle and a satellite 
being readied to test fire. I can find no missile project on the books, 
in any service, that has been carried so far so fast and so economically. 

So much has been said about Vanguard that I would like to outline 
the Vanguard story in an orderly and concise manner as follows: 

First, its organization; and then, planning: some technical points; 
and some miscellaneous items. 

Organization and planning: It is obvious tliat the chain of author- 
ity runs from the Secretary of Defense through the Secret: ary of the 
Navy, and the Chief of Naval Research, to the Director, Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, and finally the project director, Dr. Hagen. 

Within the Laborator y, Vanguard is a division. 

The Vanguard our tion is augmented by support from others 
from the rest of the Naval Research Laboratory. The prime con- 
tracting in a business sense is done by the contracting officer in my 
office. 

There is an able group of officers in Vanguard; for example, aero- 
nautical engineers for contract administration, as project officer, and 
so forth. At the contractor’s plant, the Bureau of Aeronautics rep- 
resentative and his mixed military/civilian staff covers inspection. 
Navy inspection service covers the subcontractors’ plants. It can be 
seen that a fully organized scientific and administrative team has been 
handling this project. 

Shortly after the start of the Vanguard contract, the Martin Co. 
undertook Titan. Asa result, some of the old Viking team was trans- 
ferred to Titan. This caused temporary concern simply because we 
did not know all of the new people. We were assured that the talent 
was first-flight management, and this is the case. 

As to the Navy, I, myself, have periodically conferred with Martin 
management and striven to impress them with urgency, the last time 
less than a month ago. 

The Director of the Naval Research Laboratory, Captain Horn, an 
experienced engineer officer, has spent a great deal of his time on 
this project. 
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Now, as to technical matters. 

First of all, there is a frequent misunderstanding as to difficulty. 
It is the early stages of a development that are difficult and trouble- 
some—not the later. It is early that “bugs” pop out. Later, no 
matter how complex the device, everything becomes routine. Thus 
it is that the test vehicle series is crucial. 

The technical difficulties can be divided into two groups: those that 
can be foreseen, those that cannot. 

Foreseeable: From the beginning there has been an alternate third- 
stage engine. The budget from the beginning included funds for 
backup first- and second-st: ige engines—they were not required. An 
unproved oxidant has been s aor tested in the first-stage engine. In 
case extra thrust were required, it can still be used. There has always 
been a backup for the inertial guidance system built into the vehicle 
in the form of a ground radar tracking computing guidance. The 
Navy had to furnish the advanced radars for this system since the 
Air Force missile range did not have radars of high enough per- 
formance for the task. A steel backup chamber « r the advanced de- 
sign aluminum second-stage engine was carried pans until it was 
seen not to be necessary. 

The structural feedback problem which has plagued most missile 
programs was recognized early in our program and was con ipletely 
solved prior to the time of the delivery and flight of the first full 
Vanguard configuration. 

There is some misunderstanding as to guidance accuracy required to 
satellite. One of the advanced ICBM designs needs an accuracy of 
2 seconds of arc, and plus or minus 1 foot-second for success. 

Vanguard can tolerate to 114 degrees of inaccuracy and we are de- 
liberat ely exceeding the minimum velocity by 1,500 foot-seconds for 
orbital safety margin. 

Unforeseeable: The first-stage engine at one puint ran into burnout 
difficulties, after much successful testing. The trouble was quality 
control—inspection, if you like—of a small but essential part. 

The second-stage engine at one point had tankage failures. <A 
change in metal processing cured this defect. In the meantime, tank- 
age from another contractor was obtained, tested, and is on hand if 
needed. 

When test vehicle 2 was received at the Air Force missile test 
center, dirt was discovered in the system. This took time to clean 
out because such complex systems must be absolutely clean. A liuman 
failure somewhere. Cure: even more inspection. 

We must always bear in mind that the failure of one small relay 
can upset a whole firing operation and result in a failure. I only 
wish everyone understood this fact. This is why testing must be 
orderly and elaborate. This is why no one can possibly guarantee a 
given vehicle will perform. But this is true of other things, of home 
furnaces, of airplanes. 

Now, as to the trials about a week ago. 

A development test can be most frustrating and annoying. It is not 
generally understood how things having nothing to do with design 
and manufacture can interfere with a test. The most. recent trials 
are illustrative. 
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For several days, when everything was ready, the weather was 
unsuitable. 

For range safety the vehicle must be visible in early flight. Low 
clouds cannot be tolerated. High winds aloft can cause a deviation in 

the flight path that cannot be tolerated. One can be seconds from 
Seine -and we were—when the failure of a fueling valve to disconnect 
promptly can stymie a flight. 

After being loaded with liquid oxygen for long periods, crucial 
valves may begin to stick with the extreme cold. 

Rocket engines are built for flight, not as long-term storage units. 
The highly corrosive and dangerous liquids eventually weaken an 
engine to the point where microscopic leaks develop. 

At one time or another, all these things happened last week. They 
do not reflect on the the design or on the competence of the firing crew. 

The Army is to be congratulated on a great accomplishment in 
having successfully placed the Explorer in orbit. This satellite is of 
tremendous importance for the time being in that it reinforces the 
psychological position of the United States. 

In the meantime, the United States is also committee to a large 
number of experiments to collect scientific data about outer space. 
For this reason, we must proceed with Project Vanguard and carry 
out the commitments made for this country. 

I feel Vanguard is a well-managed, properly handled development 
project, proceeding according to plan, and we will do our best to orbit 
satellites as directed. 

That is all, sir. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. ‘ 

Mr. Smart, any questions ¢ 

Mr, Smarr. I would merely like to repeat the one that I have 
previously asked, Mr. Chairman: 

Are there still scheduled to be launched six Vanguard satellites ? 

\dmiral Bennerr. Go ahead, Dr. Hagen. 

Dr. Hagen. There will now be 7 attempted launchings, 6 of the 
planned satellite launching vehicles, and the last of the test vehicles 
will have a 20-inch sphere and be equivalent to a satellite launching 
vehicle. 

Mr. Smart. Now, up until the Jupiter-C was fired, the IGY project 
was strictly a ‘contractor operation on the part of the Navy? No other 
service was participating in the IGY experiments ? 

Dr. Hagen. That is not quite correct. May I correct that? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Hagen, The project has always been a triservice project. As 
you know, the Army has been working with us on the tracking phase 
of the project; the Air Force, in the launching through the Air Force 
missile test center. 

Now, in the experiments, themselves, these experiments were chosen 
hy a committee of the National Academy of Sciences. The Army 
Laboratory at Fort Monmouth, SEL, was chosen to do the cloud-cover 
experiment. 

Mr. Smarr. But the launching, itself, was strictly a Navy contractor 
operation ¢ 

Dr. Hagen. Yes, sir; that is entirely correct. 

Mr. Smart. Does that remain true today ? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Smarr. Well, where does Jupiter-C fit into that t penees am ? 

Dr. Hacen. Jupiter-C is a part of the IGY asa backup for the initial 
firing of Vanguard, and for that purpose one of the experiments was 
diverted—this is the cosmic-ray experiment—to be put in Jupiter-C. 

Mr. Smarr. My last question: 

Are any of the scheduled firings for which you have read the sched- 
ule for the Vanguard program, are any of those a duplication of the 
mformation presently being obtained through the Explorer ? 

Dr. Hagen. Only in a very small part. Basically, no. The Ex- 
plorer, though, does make some measurements on micrometeorites. 
These measurements will be repeated in several vehicles. 

Mr. Saarr. In other words, it is not a duplication of effort and a 
waste of time and money to proceed with the Vanguard program as 
presently scheduled ? 

Dr. Hacen. In my opinion it is not. 

Mr. Smarr. That isall, Mr. Chi uirman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, I couldn’t hear. Someone was cough- 
ing. I couldn’t hear what the witness said about the Explorer making 
some accumulating data or something. 

Admiral Haywarp. Micrometeorites. 

Dr. Hacen. Oh, micrometeorites. 

As a small side issue, in each of these vehicles there is a secondary 
experiment. In the first Vanguard, for example, there are many en- 
vironmental measurements made: pressure, temperature, the number 
and velocity of micrometeorites; that is, the small dust particles. This 
micrometeor-experiment is also being done in the Explorer. 

The Cuarmman. Now, Mr. Secretary, I see from your statement that 
you say you are the Assistant Secretary for Research and Development 
of the Navy; is that correct ? 

Secretary Norron. My official title, Mr. Chairman, is Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Air. 

The Cuarman. Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air? 

Secretary Norron. Yes, sir. This includes two primary functions. 

The CHamrman. Well, does research and development come under 
that? 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir; that is 1 of the 2. 

The CHarrman. How much have you requested for research and 
development for the Navy in fiscal 1959 ? 

Secretary Norton. The Presidential budget is $641 million. 

The CHamman. $641 million has been earmarked in the Navy’s 
budget for research and development ? 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now give the committee briefly how you carry on 
your research and development work. Are you a scientist? 

Secretary Norron. No, sir; I am not a scientist or an engineer. 

The Cuamman. What is your background with reference to re- 
search and development in these problems that come before you? 
What were you engaged in before you came to the Department ? 

Secretary Norton. My background has been purely on the adminis- 
trative side of the business. 

I served for 5 years as a consultant to the Secretary of the Air 
Force in research and development, purely, however, on the adminis- 
trative side. 
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The CuHairmMan. Well now, give the committee briefly how you 
propose to spend, under your jurisdiction, $641 million for research. 
Tell us something about how you operate. 

Secretary Norron. We divide our program into two major parts, 
Mr. Chairman. Part 1 is what we call weapons-system development ; 

art 2 is basic research and in general supporting research. 

Part 1 is divided into a priority list, and I have the list here; that 
is, I have the number of projects, in detail. 

The Cuairman. Well, these missiles that you have for the Navy 
would fall in part 1, would it not? 

Secretary Norron. In most respects it would fall in part 1. There 
is, of course, some basic and supporting research connected with it. 

The Navy’s dollar, research dollar, is divided roughly 50-50 be- 
tween part 1 and part 2. 

Part 2 are items that you can’t assign a priority to. You can’t 
assign priorities to basic research, of course. Supporting research is 
also an area that doesn’t lend itself to a priority list. Supporting 
research is what you might call improving the state of the art—not 
with reference to a specific end product, but it is the kind of research 
that we have to have going on all the time in order to make quick 
use of our knowledge when we need it for end items, 

The CHarrmMan. Then, to sum it up, of the $640 million, 50 percent 
would be used for basic research and 50 percent for weapon research ; 
is that it? 

Secretary Norton. Actually, Mr. Chairman, if you want the fig- 
ures, part 2 in the fiscal 1959 budget is $293 million and part 1 is 
$348 million. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Well now, that is the way you divide it. The $293 million is for 
basic research and the balance of the $641 million, or $343 million, 
is for turning out the weapons; is that correct ? 

Secretary Norron. The basic-research portion of part 2, Mr. Chair- 
man, is much smaller than $293 million. That $293 million is divided 
into basic and supporting—that is $204 million. How much is basic 
in that? $55 million, approximately. 

The Cuatrman. What I am trying to get—what the committee 
wants to know is what you have been hatching out, what you have 
been turning out. 

Secretary Norron. All right; $55 million is basie and, roughly, 
$200 million is supporting. 

Test and evaluation is $32 million. 

Installation support is $47 million. There is a small slice of that 
for in-service equipment, $9.3 million. 

The CHarrman. Well, Mr. Secretary, all that is merely confusing 
the issue. The main thing: You got $641 million and you break it 
down for research and development and for weapon development—— 

Secretary Norron. That is correct. 

The Cuarman. Is that correct? 

Secretary Norron. Now, the part I have just been telling you of 
adds up to $293 million, is the part 2, the basic and supporting re- 
search part. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now tell the committee what you have been producing. 

Secretary Norron. All right. 
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Part 1 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Secretary Norron. Part 1 adds up to $348 million. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, what has that brought forth! That is what 
the committee wants to know. 

Secretary Norton. All right, sir. I have a list here, and they are 
listed in order of priority. 

The Cuamnan. Allright. Let’s ask about missiles. 

Does it deal with missiles ¢ that list ¢ 

Secretary Norron. Well, the No. 1 on the list is the fleet ballistic 
missile, the Polaris. 

The CHatrman. All right. Let me get it this way, then: 

As I understand, you have 11 missiles that are under different stages 
of development or production for the Navy; is that correct ? 

Secretary Norton. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Out of those 11 missiles, you have actually 5 in 
operation ; is that correct / 

Secretary Norton. That is also correct. 

The CuarrMan. Then you are carrying on satellite experiments in 
different stages with six more missiles; is that correct 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The CHarrman. And some of your tactical missiles will come in 
in this calendar year and some will come in later; is that correct ? 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir. 

The CHamrMan. Now, to sum up your missile program that has 
been created as a result of your research and development large ex- 
penditure of money, how does it measure up: is it satisfactory: is it 
meeting your Navy missions ? 

Secretary Norron. Yes, sir, it is. 

The Cuatrman, Or is it falling behind ? 

Secretary Norron. No, sir; it is not falling behind. It is in good 
shape, in my opinion. If you would care to have it, I would be glad 
to tell you what these ae are and what they do. 

The CHamman. Well, I have it right here before me. The com- 
mittee knows all about it. We know the Sidewinder, to start off, is 
air-to-air. Go ahead and read them off. Tell us something about the 
missiles that are in being now and ona ship. 

Secretary Norton. All right, I will start with the surface-to-air 
group. 

The Cuarrman. All right, surface-to-air. 

Secretary Norton. We have three in that group. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary Norton. The first one is Talos. The operational dates 

The CHarMAN. Well, the Talos is not in use now ? 

Secretary Norton. ——— 1958 

The CHamman. That is right. Let’s talk about those that are on 
the ships today. 

Secretary Norton. Would you like something about the perform 
ance of the missile? 

The Cuarmman. No; we have all that in here, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Norton. All right. 

The Cuamrman. We have all of that. We are just taking up time. 

Secretary Norton. Of these three surface-to-air, the one that is in 
operation today in the fleet is the Terrier. 
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The Talos becomes operational in 

The Tartar becomes operational 

The CuHairman. That is right. All right, now, get into air-to-air 
missiles. How many do you have? 

Secretary Norton. In air-to-air we have now in operation the Side- 
winder and the Sparrow 1. We will have in operation 
the Sparrow 3. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Now, take from air-to-surface. 

Secretary Norton. Air-to-surface, we have none—no, I beg your 
pardon. 

The CuHatrMan. You have the Petrel. 

Secretary Norton. We have one, the Petrel. 

The Carman. That is right. 

Secretary Norton. In operation in the fleet now. 

The Cuarmrman. All right. 

Secretary Norron. We have two more—the Bullpup, which will be 
operational in — and the Corvus —_—_—. 

The CHatrman. Now, your missile program, from the fact sheet 
that I put in the record, looks to me like it is in very, very fine shape, 
probably somewhat more rounded out and more missiles finished than 
the other two services. But tell us now something about the Polaris. 
That is your main missile, comparable to the long-range missiles of 
the Air Force and the Arm 

Secretary Norton. Well, Mr. Chairman, the Polaris research 
money in the fiscal 1959 budget—the No. 1 item on our priority list— 
is $161 million. The Polaris program is in exceedingly good shape. 

The Cuatrman. Well, are you concentrating on it? ‘Are you driv- 
ing it? Or are you just letting it drift along in n time? 

Secretary Norton. No, sir; we have a very special organization 
in the Navy Department to handle the Polaris program. 

The Cuatrman. Are you putting emphasis on it? Are you trying 
to get it out at a sooner date? 

Secretary Norton. We are. We are putting the highest priority 
and the highest emphasis on it. We have submitted in the form of 
a supplemental fiscal 1958 budget an acceleration program which looks 
as though it will be accepted by the Congress. And we have further- 
more under study right now, ———— ———— a superacceleration pro- 
gram for Polaris. 

We haven’t submitted anything to the Congress with respect to 
the superaccelerated program. 

The Cuatrman. What can you accomplish if you have the super- 
program put into effect ? 

Secretary Norron. What could we accomplish ? 

The Cuatmrman. Yes. 

Secretary Norton. I will give you that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CrarrMaNn. How much time can you save? 

Secretary Norton. The Polaris—first of all, in order to make this 
clear, I will outline what the Polaris accelerated program consists 
of. it consists of the first submarine —-—— ———— 1960, which is 
14 months earlier than the program that we have been operating on. 

The CuHatrMan. Now, 1 is that the submarine or is it the missile ? 

Secretary Norron. It is the submarine and the missile together, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Together? 
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Secretary Norton. Yes, sir; ready to go. 

The CHatrman. And you can, Ee this accelerated program, save 
how many months? 

Secretary Norton. Fourteen months. 

The Cuarrman. Fourteen months. Well now, stop right there 
and let’s see what you have done about it. 

Are you trying to get—how much money will it cost to do that? 

Secretary Norton. $350 million is the amount of money. 

The Cuarrman. Have you asked anybody for that $350 million ? 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir; that money has been approved. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Secretary Norron. That money has been approved as a supple- 
mental to our fiscal 1959 budget—— 

Admiral Haywarp. 1958. 

Secretary Norton. I am sorry, fiscal 1958. 

The CuamrMan. Well, is it in this budget now—is it in this appro- 
priation that passed the Senate yesterday ( 

Secretary Norton. That is correct. 

The Cuarmrman. Then that has already been done? 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir; that has been done. 

‘The Cuarrman. Now, isthat the accelerated program ? 

Secretary Norton. No, sir. 

Now, the superaccelerated program, ———- ———. 

The Cuarmman. Thatisright. Thisisthe super? 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

How much is that going to cost / 

Secretary Norron. Well. this is going to cost well over $1 billion, 
Mr. Chairman 

The Cuairman. $1 billion. 

Now, what do you accomplish by the super / 

Secretary Norron. Well, by that we can have the first subma- 


The CHarrMan. “Allright. 

Then the committee can understand that under the program now 
it will be finished in 1960-——— 

Mr. Brooks. — 





The CHAIRMAN. — , of 1960? 
Secretary Norron. The program, sir, that we have been operat- 
ing on—— 


The CuHatrman. Well, about this $300 million that is in the budget 
now and that you are getting the money for—— 

Secretary Norton. That accelerates—— 

The Cuairman. That will accelerate it up to what date ? 

Secretary Norton. ———— 1960. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, ——— 1960. 

Secretary Norton. Now, the super-—— 

The CHarrman. The superprogram of $1 billion ? 

Secretary Norton. Yes. sir. 

The CuarrMan. Will enable you to accelerate it down to ———. 

Secretary Norton. ————. That is the first submarine, in the super- 
program. 

The CuHamman. And that will turn out the three submarines and 
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Secretary Norton. No, sir; the superprogram, instead of calling 
for three submarines ———- ———— calls for nine submarines 

The Cuarrman. Now, the Navy Department feels that it can meet 
those dates ——-. 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir; we do. 

We have had a very thorough review of this program with our 
contractors. 

The CoairMAN. ———————. 

Sec retary Norton. ———————_ 

The CHairMan. ————-———. 

Secretary Norron. That has been done. 

The CHarman. ———- ——— 

Secretary Norron. ——— 

The CHarMan. ————- ———. 

Secretary Norron. 

The Coarman. ————- ———. 

Secretary Norron. Yes, sir. We will have one submarine in 








The CuarrmMan. One submarine. 
Secretary Norton. We will have the second 
The Cuatrman. Under this new program you will have 9 sub- 





marines and each 1 of them will have ———— Polaris missiles of a 
range of 1,500 miles, and you will get it in ———— ———— is that 


correct ? 

Secretary Norron. No, sir, not all nine. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Secretary Norton. . 

The CuarrMan. You will have one in ———-———. 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you will have three in 

Secretary Norton. That is correct, yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Then—if you are going to have three in ———— 
under the program now, why under this super-program won’t you 
at least have three? 

Secretary Norton. No, sir. Under the so-called accelerated. pro- 
gram that we are now authorized to do—let me give you the dates on 
that so we will be clear. 

The Cuarrman. I thought you gave me that. 

Secretary Norron. The first submarine under the accelerated pro- 
gram is ———— 1960. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary Norton. The second submarine is —-——— ———-. The 
third submarine is 

The Cuarman. All right. Good. 

Secretary Norron. That is the program that we have just been 
authorized to do. 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

Secretary Norton. $350 million additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, if you spend this $1 billion, show how these 
three submarines will be turned into the fleet. 

Secretary Norron. Let me see. 

The CHarrman. Your first one would come out in ———— 
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Secretary Norton. The first one is ———. 

The Cuatrman. All right. When will the the second one come out? 

Secretary Norron. Let’s see, just a second. ————- ———. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. ———- ———. 

Secretary Norron. You can figure roughly—— 

The Cuarnman. ———- ———. 

Secretary Norton. ——. 

The CHarman. ——— ——. All right. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Brooks, any questions? 

Mr. Brooxs. No questions. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. I want to direct this question to the Doctor. 

With the great strides that the Russians have made in missiles, do 
you think it is because of their scientific techniques that they dev eloped 
over the past 10 or 15 years, or do you believe it is because they 
grabbed off the top German missile experts immediately after the 
war ? 

Dr. Hagen. I think that it may be a combination of the two. I 
think that it is certainly clear that the Russians, immediately after 
the war, put heavy emphasis on ballistic missiles, which we did not 
do in this country. 

I have never seen an evaluation of the German personnel that the 
Russians picked up as compared with those that were taken over by 
the West. 

Mr. Gavin. They did pick up several hundred of the top German 
missile experts. 

Dr. Hacen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavrx. What I am trying to get at: Is it because we failed 
to develop scientists and engineers or was it because they grabbed off 
the top German missile experts, that they made the great strides that 
they made? Youcan answer that. Now, you know. 

Dr. Hagen. No; I believe there is no lack of competent scientists 
and engineers in this country. Our difficulty with ballistic missiles— 
and you must understand that this is not my basic field; I have not 
been an engineer in a missile program—but I think it is certainly clear 
that we did not make a decision immediately after the last war to 
go heavily into ballistic missiles. And I think that is the difference 
between the progress the Russians have made to date and the progress 
we have made. 

Mr. Gavin. Then it isn’t any fault of our educational system in 
developing scientists that we find ourselves in the position that we 
are in today ? 

Dr. Hacen. Not entirely. I think—my own personal opinion about 
our educational system is that it isn’t adequate; that we have gone 
soft in our education. We don’t require of our students in college, 
and therefore back in the high schools, the high degree of excellence 
of performance that is ne eded now adays. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you find it difficult to secure scientists and engi- 
neers in your research and development program today ? 

Dr. Hacen. We find it difficult to procure the few top-quality people 
that are required to make it better to run a program. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, that particular type of individual is usually 
difficult to secure in any event, isn’t he? 
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Dr. Hacen. He is, but I believe that we would have a better supply 
of really capable engineers and physicists and other scientists if we 
had a more rigorous program in our colleges and then back in the 
high schools, 

Mr. Gavin. Now, back to the Secretary. 

You said that the Air Force part of the Vanguard program was 
the launching, is that right, of the missile? 

Secretary Norron. The Air Force is providing the launching site 
for the Vanguard at Cape Canaveral. 

Mr. Gavin. The launching site? 

Secretary Norron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Are they qualified to develop a launching site for the 
firing ? 

Secretary Norron. Oh, yes, indeed, they are. 

Mr. Gavin. They are. 

Secretary Norron. The Air Force is providing the experimental 
launching site for all three services, at Cape Canaveral. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, let me ask you this: The other day we were in- 
formed that the Department of the Army was furnishing teams and 
groups to the Air Force to educate them into the oper ation and firing 
of missiles. So how could they be qualified to develop a launching 
site when the Department of the Army is furnishing them teams to 
educate them on how to fire and operate missiles? That has me kind 
of confused. 

Secretary Norron. Mr. Gavin, the Air Force has the most extensive 
missile program of the three services, by far. The Air Force, as you 
know, is developing the two ICBM’s and one of the IRBM’s. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, are you furnishing any teams or groups to the 
Air Force to educate them in the firing and operation of missiles? 

Secretary Norron. I am sure we are. I think all three services 

Mr. Gavin. What I want to know: You are sure you are, are you? 

Secretary Norton. Yes; we are. 

Mr. Gavin. You are? 

Secretary Norton. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. And the Department of the Army is also furnishing 
the Air Force, and still the Air Force is charged with the responsi- 
bility of firing certain missiles, and the Navy and the Army have 
to furnish them teams or groups of men to instruct them as to how 
to operate and fire the missiles. I don’t understand that. 

Secretary Norron. It is very simple, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Go ahead; if it is so simple, make it plain to me so I 
understand it. 

Secretary Norton. Well, in this missile business—there is complete 
cooperation between the three services. We have made good use of 
Air Force knowledge. They, in turn, have made good use of our 
knowledge, and the same goes for the Army. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, if they have—if they are so qualified, why do 
you have to furnish them teams or groups to instruct them ¢ 

Secretary Norron. Simply because we are trying to get ahead with 
this business as fast as we can, all three services working together. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, in that event if you are trying to provide as 
rapidly as possible and you have men qualified to do certain functions 
in the operation and firing of missiles, why do you turn that assign- 
ment over to the Department of the Air Force? 
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Secretary Norton. Simply because- 

Mr. Gavry. You want to expedite it or accelerate it. 

Secretary Norton. We have one very fine launching area, the Cape 
Canaveral area. That is made fully available to the Nav y and to the 
Army, as well as to the Air Force, for the experimental launching 
and testing of these missiles. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, then, because of the fact that they happen to 
have had that particular site, then the launching and firing will go 
over to them, even though the Department of the Army and the De- 
partment of the Navy have to furnish them teams or groups to edu- 
cate them in how to fire the missiles, is that right ? 

Secretary Norron. It is simply a matter of cooperation, Mr. Gavin. 
The Army, in their missile and the Navy, in their missile, have teams 
that have worked on the testing, the static testing of the missiles at 
various sites. When it comes time to actually fire it at Cape Can- 
averal, it is only natural that the Army would have a team there that 
would fire the Jupiter, or whatever the missile may be. The same 
is true of the Navy. 

Mr. Gavin. You said in your testimony that the launching of the 
Vanguard was cooperating with the Air Force, and the laune hing 
was one phase that they were 2 handle. 

Secretary Norton. No, sir; I didn’t so testify. 

Mr. Gavin. You mentioned about the launching. 

Secretary Norton. The Vanguard is launched on the site at Cape 
Canaveral, Mr. Garvin, and so is the Jupiter. 

Mr. Gavin. Then the Air Force didn’t have anything to do with 
launching ? 

Secretary Norron. Yes, sir; the Air Force does. The Air Force 
operates the range. It operates the site. 

Mr. Gavin. What did the Army do? Did they furnish the men to 
help them ? 

Secretary Norton. The Army furnishes a team which has been 
living with the Jupiter at Huntsville, Ala., where they static-tested 
it, assembled it, and worked it; Dr. von Braun, Dr. Hauserman and 
these people; the Navy the same way with our Polaris missile and 
with the Vanguard. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you think the operational responsibility should be 
assigned to 1 branch of the service or to the 3 branches of the servic 
if you are trying to expedite the program ? 

Secretary Norton. You are speaking now of the test range? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Secretary Norton. I think the operation should be assigned to one 
service, and I think it should be assigned to the Air Force. 

Mr. Gavin. Instead of having all three of them moving in? 

Secretary Norron. You would have to have three test ranges, sir, 
which would be very wasteful. 

Mr. Gavin. But you do think that one branch of the service should 
be charged with operational responsibility ¢ 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Regardless of where the site is? 

Secretary Norton. I do, and it is. I think if you had a three-way 
operation, it would be chaos. 

Mr. Gavin. I have no further questions. 
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The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Kilday ? 

Mr. Kitpay. I will reserve my time. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Patterson? 

Mr. Parrrrson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to say that knowing the missile program as 
well as I do, being a member of the Atomic Energy Committee, I 
think the Navy has done a very good job. I think your team is 
to be commended. I think Dr. Hagen has been excellent in his work 
and in his achievements. 

I am glad to see that we are not as far behind as a great many 
people would have us think. 

I think that the launching of Jupiter C has cleared a lot of the mist 
that has been in the minds of the public, which is a great service to 
our country. I am sure that as soon as the Navy launches a Van- 
guard, there will be greater accomplishments in the tests and in the 
instruments that will be launched. 

I just hope that it will come within the next week or so. That is 
all, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Norton. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. I want to go along with that same line. 

The Navy has—as I stated awhile ago and was trying to put in the 
record and make the case, the Navy has 11 different types of missiles, 
and of the 11, 5 of them are in operational use with the fleet. You 
have made a magnificent record. 

As a matter of fact, I just a moment ago stated as far as the other 
two services are concerned, you are somewhat ahead of them. 

The Army has only two missiles in operation. The Navy has five. 
The Air Force has three. 

You have done a magnificent job. That is the reason I am so 
anxious that all these facts about these various missiles go in the 
record. Because here in 1958, in ———— why, the Talos comes in. 
Here is the Polaris that will soon be developed. And the Tartar will 
be developed. 

You have made a splendid record, from this fact sheet that is 
before me, and I compliment you on that. 

Mr. Gavin. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, the facts are, as far as the Army was concerned— 
you complimented the Navy yesterday on their ability to secure their 
budget requirements to carry out these programs. 

The CHarman. No. 

Mr. Gavin. Where the Army has been restricted not alone as to 
range but also as to money in carrying out their research and de- 
velopment program. 

So don’t underestimate the Army’s part. 

The CHatrMan. I am not. 

Mr. Gavin. The Army did launch the satellite. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

[I am fighting for the Army and I think this entire committee 
should fight for the Army. I did compliment the Navy on so cal- 
culating its request. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, let me say right at his point. 

Will the gentleman yield ? 
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The CuHatrman. I do think the Navy made a very fine showing 
when it asked for $11,800 million, and then when it received $11,100 
million, including the money in the supplementary bill now, it shows 
that the Navy was figuring very close, because there is only a spread 
of $700 million. That is what I was trying to develop yesterday. 

Now, there can be no doubt in my mind—I have stated repeatedly 

here that I thought this committee should make a most determined 
effort to restore some of this money to the Army that has been cut 
out of its budget. I don’t think the Department of Defense is on 
sound ground in reducing the personnel some 30,000. And I have 
said publicly, and I stated it here as far as I am concerned I was 
going to fight for 900,000 men for the Army, because the military mis- 
sions require it. They haven’t been lessened, and they have to live 
with 870,000 men, and they need 900,000. 

Now I yield, Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Well, to get the entire record straight, Mr. Secretary, I think all 
of our services have done a very outstanding job in the entire missile 
show, and I think it is a classic ex xample of unity between the 
branches. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Winsteap. No questions. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Cunningham ? 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I still have 
confidence in the Navy. 

The Carman. That isright. So do I. 

Secretary Norton. Thank you, Mr. Cunningham. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I suspect maybe I would like to address this one to Dr. Hagen. 

They are talking now about sending some sort of a satellite arrange- 
ment or somet}iing, a rocket of some kind, to the moon. 

Are you working on that in the Navy, too? 

Secretary Norron. No, sir; we are not. 

Mr. Harpy. Isthe Vanguard capable of doing that’ 

Secretary Norron. I would like to refer that to Dr. Hagen, if I 
might. 

Mr. Harpy. Sure. 

Dr. Hagen. ———— ———— 

Mr. Harpy. Has either of the services been assigned responsibility 
for putting something on the moon ? 

Dr. Hacen. Tomy , knowledge, no. This is under study. 

Secretary Norron. Mr. Hardy, at the moment, as you probably 
know, there is under study by Mr. McElroy a proposal to set up within 
the Department of Defense an agency—— 

Mr. Harpy. I know that, Mr. Secretary. 

But I was wondering how long it was going to be before we got 
that and whether or not we were going to let the Russians put some- 
thing on the moon before we got that set up. 

Secretary Norron. Well, Mr. Hardy, I think the Secretary of De- 
fense is moving very rapidly in the direction of firming up on this 
space-travel organization. 

If I may venture a personal view in this matter of space travel, 
I for one hope that we will concentrate on the course that we set out: 
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that the National Security Council decided back in 1955, namely, to 
get ballistic missiles that can be delivered accurately on target as 
our No. 1 priority in this business, and I hope we don’t divert 1 man 
or 1 item of hardware from that program that would weaken our 
national defense. 

This business of getting satellites up and sending rockets to the 
moon—these things can be tremendously important to us; I realize 
that. I don’t belittle it for 1 minute, sir. But I feel very strongly 
that the No. 1 thing for us now is to stick to our program and not 
divert the hardware of the Atlas or the Titan or the Thor or the 
Jupiter to these things, until we have achieved what we set out to 
do, namely, a ballistic-missile capability in the defense of the United 
States. 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly, Mr. Secretary, I won’t suggest that we 
ought to cut down on our effort to get satisfactory ballistic missiles 
that will serve our purposes. That doesn’t necessarily, I wouldn’t 
think, preclude our making some effort to get information that we 
need with respect to the moon and possibly in connection with using 
the moon as a i ase for earth surveillance, if necessary. 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir; I think these matters are all important 
and the sy are all possible. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, are you suggesting that we couldn’t possibly 
do both ¢ 

Secretary Norton. I am suggesting that we should be very careful 
before we divert scientific talent and engineering and hardware to 
those efforts and weaken our progress in the ballistic-missile business 
at a very crucial stage in the entire ballistie-missile development. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me ask you: 

Do you think that our failure to make progress toward the moon 
comparable to that which the Russians are making would have any 
long-range disadvantage to us / 

Secretary Norron. £ am sorry, sir; I didn’t quite understand your 
question. 

Mr. Harpy. I was just wondering, if we let the Russians get ahead 
of us in this effort to learn the secrets that. would be learned by set- 
ting an instrumentation on the moon, and if we let them get ahead 
of us with the possibility that they might be able to put a man on 
the :.oon, would that not be any serious disadvantage to us / 

Sccvetary Norron. | think it might be. I think we have to weigh 
these disadvantages, Mr. Hardy. ‘The Russians are ahead of us 
today in long-range ballistic missiles. We know that, and we have 
known it for 2 years. 

Two years ago the National Security Council, in my opinion, very 
wisely embarked on an all-out attempt to get long-range ballistic 
missiles in our arsenal. We are very close today to achieving 
that capability. I think it would be a tragic mistake, Mr. Hardy, 
if we diverted at this stage in the game scientific talent and hardware 
in order to fly to the moon. 

Mr. Harpy, Well—— 

Secretary Norron. I don’t for 1 minute belittle the importance of 
the scientific field. 

Mr. Harpy. What you are saying to me is that we don’t have the 
men and the materials that are ¢ apable of doing something toward 
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this moon business at the same time we are trying to perfect our 
ballistic missiles ? | 

Secretary Norton. What I am saying, Mr. Hardy, is that we have 
engaged in an all-out effort to catch up —_ to surpass the Russians 
in long-range ballistic-missile capability, and this is No. 1, and should 
be No. 1, and I hope it will continue to be No. 1, until we ‘do it. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that an implied criticism of our present effort to get 
a satellite in the air? 

Secretary Norron. No, sir; I didn’t intend to imply that. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to return for a moment to the question 
I raised with Dr. Hagen in connection with our capability to put some- 
thing on the moon. -—_——-. 

Dr. Hager. ——— ——_—_. 

Mr. Harpy. ———- ———-. 

Dr. Hacen, ——— ———_-. 

Mr. Harpy. ————-———. 

Dr. Hagen, —— —_—_. 

Mr. Harpy. So that could give you enough to get enough instru- 
ments up there to have some real significance / 

Dr. Hagen. Yes, sir, it would be a worthwhile scientific or military 
experiment. 

Mr. Harpy. Just one other question, Mr. Chairman. 

Is it your considered judgment that to give any appreciable con- 
sideration to the masnibslity of sending instruments to the moon would 
seriously weaken our effort to perfect ballistic missiles? 

Dr, Hacen. That would depend upon the rate at which the IRBM 
missiles will go into production. 

At the time when either the Thor or the Jupiter gets to a produc- 
tion phase, where they begin to have a backlog of missiles, then this 
effort I believe would not impinge directly on the ballistic-missile 
effort. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have a date in your mind on that? 

Dr. Hagen. Only in very round numbers, I believe it is true that 
these vehicles are supposed to be avail: ible in quantity toward the 
end of this calendar year. 

Mr. Harpy. So then your idea would be that we can’t affort to even 
pay much attention toward the moon until after the end of this calen- 
dar year? 

Dr. Hacen. Not exactly. I think that if—it goes back to the mat- 
ter of decision. If it were decided that this would be a program that 
the country should undertake, then work could be started on the 
program almost immediately, so that when the IRBM’s become avail- 
able, they could be immediately used. 

Mr. Harpy. Would it seriously hamper our missile program to have 
somebody working on that phase of the moon project now ? 

Dr. Hacen. That would depend entirely upon where the project was | 
allocated. If the project were put into a group, working on the 
missile program, I can’t see how it wouldn’t interfere. It would inter- 
fere toa certain degree. 

Mr. Harpy. But it could be put somewhere where it wouldn’t be 
a serious interference / 

Dr. Hacen. I think it could. 
Mr. Harpy. Thanks. That is what I wanted. 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Bates ? 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to congratulate Dr. Hagen and his associates, Admiral 
Bennett, and the rest Sof the Navy here for the magnificent perform- 
ance which they have rendered in reference to this particular project 
especially. I don’t think that any program has been as misunder- 
stood by the American people generally as the Vanguard satellite 
progr: am. 

Do I understand if you compare this with the Jupiter—C, your pay- 
load is actually 70 pounds, without the separation ? 

Dr. Hacen. Yes; that is correct. 

Secretary Norron. Yes, sir; that is correct, without the separation 
of the final stage. 

Mr. Bares. That means, then, that we have that final stage plus the 
satellite in orbit ? 

Dr. Hacen. That is correct ; yes. 

Secretary Norron. Yes, sir; but the satellite is the only part of the 
business that sends us back any information. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that. 

Do I understand further that if you remove the test equipment, 


et cetera, from this, you could increase the payload to approxi- 
mately — : 

Dr. Hacen. No. 

Secret ary Norton. No. 

Dr. Hacren. That is right. 

Secretary Norton. ————--——— 

Mr. Bates. You have a lot of test equipment on this particular 
project now ? 

Secretary Norron. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Bares. So once it is tested and proven, you would remove that 
test equipment; is that correct ? 

Dr. Hacen. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. And that would increase your payload ? 

Dr. Hacen. It could possibly increase the payload to something 
on the order of 30 or 40 pounds. But this is entirely dependent upon 
how much test equipment must remain in the vehicle, and on the per- 
formance, proven performance of the third stage. We presently are 
planning 214% pounds through the Vanguard program. 

Mr. Barres. What would the prospects of putting in the air via the 

Viking as compared with the Jupiter, when this decision was initially 
made, be ? 

Dr. Hacen. At the time the decision was initially made—and this 
was very carefully studied by a group of very competent people—it 
was decided that the proper approach to put a useful scientific package 
in the air was by using the modified Viking. The figures at that time 
were that the modified Viking plus the rest of the V anguard hard- 
ware would do 20 to 30 pounds, and that the Jupiter, with the cluster of 
Loki solid-propellent missiles on its nose, would do 5 pounds. Five 
pounds was not an adequate payload to meet the scientific objectives. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know if Mr. Smart is going to 


pursue this question of organization, but it is one that has troubled 
me for some time. 
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The CuarrmMan. Organization of research and development ? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Mr. Bares. The question appears to be coming up at many of the 
meetings, of the ability to make speed with proper rapidity, and 
there appears to be in so many places a labyrinth of channels, of so 
many people being in the act, performing no ‘useful purpose or dupli- 
cative at best. I think we ought to take one of these gentlemen that 
come before us and indicate from the working level, and partic ularly 
something like the Vanguard, when a program is in a fish bowl in 
the eyes of the world—if a man like Dr. Hagen or Von Braun has 
to make a decision, just what does he have e to do to get a decision 
finally made? 

The Caiman. It all depends on what kind of a decision he 
wants. 

Mr. Bares. Well, now, let’s talk about the different kinds of de- 
cisions and the different people he has to go through. 

It seems to me that once it is firmly established that there is some- 
thing we want to do and we have a man in charge of it who is able 
and capable of performing that, that he certainly ought to have a 
green light and the money allocated and decisions made quickly. 

The Cuatrman. Let’s find out if that happens. 

Mr. Bares. I would like to kind of run through this and start at 
the working level and see what happens. 

If Dr. Hagen, for instance, wants a decision made, who does he 
have to see? 

The Cuatrman. Let’s take it this way. The Navy Department 
was given the Vanguard, isthat correct? Is that it? 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, what did you do to get the Vanguard under- 
way? Tell us step by step, now—— 

Secretary Norton. All right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How you are going to handle it, let’s assume on 
any other missile they are going to give you. 

Secretary Norton. You understand, Mr. Chairman, that the Van- 
guard decision was taken before I appeared on the job. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Secretary Norron. I have been Assistant Secretary here since 
June of 1956. The decision was made back in 1955. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Secretary Norron. I believe what Mr. Bates has his finger on here 
is something that has been of great concern to me. 

Mr. Bares. Great concern to me. 

Secretary Norton. And that is the delays that get between us and 
getting a job done, once the general concept has been agreed to. 

The Crarrman. Tell us about it.; You start now and you have a 
project. Then what happens? 

Secretary Norton. In the case of the Vanguard, we were given the 
go-ahead, and as far as I know—I am subject to correction here by 
these gentlemen—we had no technical holdups due to reviews at 
higher levels on the technical side. 

We did, however, have our troubles due to fiscal review. 

The CuHarrman. All right. 
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Secretary Norton. And change of policy. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Then from the technical standpoint, you had the green light ? 

Secretary Norton. We had a green light, and as far as I know, we 
didn’t run across any serious—— 

Mr. Smart. See what Dr. Hagen has to say. 

Secretary Norton. Dr. Hagen has a reservation to that ? 

Dr. Hagen. Shall I speak? 

Secretary Norton. Yes. 

Dr. Hacen. I think the best way to explain this is that we went 
forward with a proposal as to how this job should be done. And 
this was reviewed by a committee of the Secretary of Defense. From 
the time the job started until now we make periodic appearances 
before this Committee and any substantial change in the approach 
to the program is subject to review and approval by the Secretary, 
through that Committee. 

The CHarrman. Tell us one thing—let me get this information: 

Who sets up this Committee and what is this Committee known as? 

Dr. Hagen. The Committee is known as the Committee on Special 
Capabilities. It was set up by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Research and Development. 

After the reorganization in the Defense Department, where the 
Special Assistant “for Guided Missiles was established, this Commit- 
tee then advised him. 

Mr. Smart. That isthe old Stewart Committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Hagen. I didn’t realize you knew the slang term. It is the 
Stewart Committee. 

Now, on any major change in the design of a vehicle, we have been 
accustomed and we have been expected to discuss this impending 
change with this Committee, and the Committee then advised the 
Secretary on the advisability of going ahead or not going ahead with 
the change in approach. 

The CHatrman. Do you have any conversation in that Committee 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Dr. Hagen. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Now, where does your money get you tied up? 

Admiral Haywarp. May I answer that, Mr. Chairman? 

Dr. Hagen. Go ahead. 

The CHatmrMan. Yes. 

Admiral Haywarp. I can give you an example of what happened 
on the Vanguard project. This was a supplemental request. On the 
28th of August 1957, Congress authorized the transfer of $34.2 million 
from savings in any annual appropriation in the Department of De- 
fense to the United States scientific satellite program. That was 
approved on the 28th. 

The CHatrman. Any savings from anywhere in the Department 
of Defense? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. $34 million. 

Admiral Haywarp. Almost 2 weeks prior to the congressional ap- 
proval of the bill, in an effort to save vitally needed time, the Naval 
Research Laboratory forwarded a request for $7 million for Vanguard 
to the Office of Naval Research, on the 16th of August. 
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This request was forwarded to the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Comptroller, on the 23d of August. 

In the third week in September, a meeting was called by the Bureau 
of the Budget to determine if the $7 million increment was justified. 
This is 2 weeks before the 4th of October. 

The Cuarmman. This is before Congress had made the money avail- 
able. 

Admiral Haywarp. On October 11, 1957, $7 million—— 

Mr. Puusry. No. 

The CHamman. Wait one minute. 

Mr. Puizein. Before or after Congress 

The CuarrmMan. The $7 million was to be made available— 
before—— 

Mr. Bennetr. No. After the money had been appropriated, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. After. 

Mr. Putter. After the money had been appropriated. This is 
something that had taken place after the money was appropriated; 
is that right? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir; this is the third week in December. 

Mr. Putrsry. All right. 

The CuarrMan. When did the Congress make the money available, 
the $34 million? 

Admiral Haywarp. The 28th day of August 1957. 

The CHarrman. August 28, 1957. 

Go ahead. 

Admiral Haywarp. On October 11, 1957, $7 million of the $34.3 
million authorized was transferred to the United States scientific 
satellite program. 

On December 11, 1957, a second increment of the $4.4 million was re- 
ceived. To date, ‘the balance of the funds required, amounting to 
$22.5 million, were received from the Department of Defense on De- 
cember 24, 1957. While no specific physical or technical delay may 
be attributed to a lack of funds, obtaining such funds, even after final 
approval of the estimates, has involved a series of meetings, hearings, 
and conferences. This is just the chronology of what goes on. 

The Cuarrman. Well now, that is what we have been tr ving to find 
out. I want all that in the record so when we have Mr, MeNeil and 
the Director of the Budget here we can cite them instances just like 
you have recited to the committee. 

Then, is that the only time that you have been stymied, was this 
instance ? 

Admiral Haywarp. In regard to project Vanguard. 

However, the research and development program—— 

The CHatrman. Well, all right. Let me ask—now that is just 
one instance. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. As far as Vanguard? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How long has Vanguard been under appropria- 
tions of various kinds, how many years? 

Three years ? 

Secretary Norton. Admiral Bennett. 
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Admiral Brennerr. Mr. Chairman, Vanguard project was origi- 
nally started with emergency funds from the Secretary of Defense. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

How many years? 

Admiral Bennerr. That was in September of 1955. 

The CHarrMan. Since 1955 down to date, to February 1958, only 
one instance has happened where the money hasn’t flowed as freely as 
you thought it should, from what you just said, Admiral. 

Admiral Haywarp. No, sir; this is not correct. 

The Cuarrman. That is what you just said. 

Admiral Bennett. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. That is exactly what you said. 

Mr. Putter. Just the reverse of that. 

The Cuatrman. What? 

Mr. Puirery. Just the reverse. Only one instance where it did 
flow through. 

Admiral Bennerr. I can speak to that point, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Norton. Go ahead. 

Admiral Bennerr. The funding was incremental—this is the sim- 
plest way to explain it. It was funded from the emergency fund of 
the Department of Defense, until the appropriation of $34.2 million 
by the Congress on August 28, 1956. There were actually four incre- 
ments—— 

Admiral Haywarp. Seven. 

Admiral Bennerr. The total number of increments, including the 
last 2 apportionments, was 7. 

Admiral Haywarp. Seven. 

The Cuarrman. Well, all right. 

Admiral Bennerr. And each allocation of funds was subject to the 
same general process that Admiral Hayward has described. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Each time they gave you money, did it 
slow down? Were you being slowed down on account of the money ? 
They didn’t give it to you in a lump 

Admiral Bennetrr. Mr. Chairman, no, sir. 

The Cnatrman. That is right. 

Admiral Bennerr. But I must add the reason for that was that the 
Navy managed, by legal means, I assure you, to keep the project 
going in the interim when there was difficulty in getting the funding. 

Secretary Norron. And I would also like to add, Mr. Chairman, 
that this difficulty in getting the funding and getting it on time had 
enormous indirect effects on the program. It worried the contractor. 
It worries thes people concerned with the program in the Navy. I 
would say that, while we can’t put our finger on the calendar and say 
we were slowed down X number of weeks, we did encounter a tremen- 
dous number of difficulties which involved a tremendous number of 
man-hours of consultation in order to straighten it out. 

The Cuarrman. Who slowed you down: the Budget or the Comp- 
troller of the Department of Defense ? 

Secretary Norron. It was a combination of both, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now, let’s get the picture again. This 
project was to cost $34 million; is that correct ? 

Admiral Bennerrt. No, sir. The total project, overall, as you will 
find in the record of the Congress, is estimated to cost $110 million. 
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The Crarrman. $110 million. Well, anyhow, you started off with 
$34 million; is that correct ¢ : 

Admiral Bennett. No, sir. We started off with a $15 million allo- 
cation from the emergency fund. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Then when did you come in to get your 
$34 million ? 

Admiral Bennett. We came in in the summer of 1956. I forget the 
exact date. 

Admiral Haywarp. August 1957. 

Secretary Norton. 1957. 

The Cuatrman. They gave you $34 million. 

Admiral Bennerr. In August; August 27, 1957. 

The Cuarrman. The ¢ Comptroller ‘and the Bureau didn’t allocate 
the money quite as fast as you think they should; is that correct 

Admiral Bennerr. That is correct. 

The CHatrman. Did you lose time on account of the method by 
which they allocated it ? 

Admiral Bennerr. Not actually, sir. This was due to the Navy's 
efforts to keep the program going. 

The Cuarrman. Was it the position that you should have had all the 
money allocated at one time ¢ 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir; we so requested it. 

The Cuarrman. I see. You wanted it to your credit ? 

Admiral Bennetr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All at one time. 

Admiral Bennetr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And the Department fiscal people said, “We will 
feed it out to you in different allotments” ; is that correct ‘ 

Admiral Bennett. That is correct. 

The Cuatrreman. Then your main trouble is because they didn’t give 
you all the money at one time ? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The CHarrman. What? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

The CHarmman. Well, it was to your credit there and you got it 
when you wanted it. Have you ever handled $34 million in a lump 
sum at one time ? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What project? 

Apmirat Bennetr. This goes back to World War II, sir, when I 
handled somewhat larger sums than this. 

The Cuarmman. You felt qualified that you could take care of the 
$34 million ? 

Admiral Bennett. Absolutely. 

The CuHamman. And you didn’t like for them to be looking over 
your shoulder and telling you you can only have $7 million this quar- 
ter and $10 million the next quarter, and so forth; is that correct ? 


Admiral Bennerr. I didn’t like to tell the same story seven times, | 
sir. 

The Cuatrrman. What? 

Admiral Brennerr. I didn’t like to have to spend the time telling 
the same story seven times. 





The Carman. But it didn’t slow you down, from what you just 


said. 
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Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How much did it slow you down ? 

Admiral Bennerr. That is impossible to estimate, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Admiral Bennerr. That is impossible to estimate. 

The Cuamman. Well, we want to find out these things, because 
this is what we are investigating, to see where we can correct it. Then 
the time was slowed down in the Comptroller’s Office ? 

Admiral Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, this is a special case. 

The Cuatrman, All right, I am talking about a special case. It 
was slowed down in the Comptroller’s Office; is that correct? 

Admiral Bennerr. We were slowed down as far as getting the 
money actually in hand; that is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right; was it the Comptroller or the Budget, or 
both of them ? 

Admiral Bennett. It was the combination; it was the system, sir. 

The CHatrman. Combination. What would you recommend, as 
far as the legal standpoint and the law is concerned, to handle situa- 
tions like this? Let’s hear you on that. 

Secretary Norton. Could I speak to that, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Secretary Norron. I would recommend that when the Congress au- 
thorizes money to any one of the services 

Mr. Gavin. Appropriates it. 

Secretary Norton. I mean appropriates it. 

Mr. Gavin. Authorizes and appropriates it. 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir. 

That that service should be made responsible for the handling of 
that money and the disbursing of it. You see, we have been faced 
here, ever since I have been in this job, with an interim process which 
has been superimposed on us, after the Congress has authorized and 
appropriated money, namely, the business of allocating that money. 

We can’t go ahead and plan out a program with full knowledge 
that we are going to get the money that the Congress has authorized 
when we think we should have it. 

The Cuarrman. Well—— 

Secretary Norton. We have to sell that to a number of other people. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Secretary, I see your point. But you must 
bear in mind that the Treasury Department must take into considera- 
tion how it is getting the money—through taxes. At certain seasons 
it will get it in a larger amount than in other seasons. So don’t you 
think it is sound to allocate money that has been appropriated by the 
Congress, instead of giving to the Department the lump sum—for 
instance, to give to the Navy $9 billion ¢ 

Secretary Norton. Well— 

The Cratrman. Well, don’t you think you are on sound fiscal 
grounds when you say to the Navy: “You get so much of this each 
quarter” ? 

Secretary Norron. Sir, I think there are two answers to that. 

The Cuatman. Let’s hear them. 
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Secretary Norton. The first answer is: I certainly agree with you 
that you have to allocate the money in some relationship to the way 
you get it into the Treasury. 

The Cuarrman. Of course you do. 

Secretary Norton. I agree with that, sir. 

But it does seem to me that the President could charge the Secre- 
tary of Defense with the expenditure of that money and he in turn 
could go to the three services and say: “Now, the Congress has au- 
thorized this much money and you are going to be responsible for 
the spending of that money, but you have to spend it in certain 
increments.” 

And this is the word I received from Secretary of the Treasury 
and from the President. 

The Cuatrman. That is exactly what we are trying to do today. 

Secretary Norton. What happened 

The Cuarrman. That is exactly what we are trying to do. 

Secretary Norton. No, sir. Because what actually happens today 
is that the allocation is handled by the Bureau of the Budget, and 
it is a matter of constant effort on the part of each one of the services 
to get its portion that it needs to do business. 

Now, it seems to me that if you are going to give the service the 
responsibility for getting things done, you should also give them the 
authority. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead, Mr. Bates. 

Secretary Norron. Now, the second part of the answer is this, sir. 

The research and development dollar in all three services, while 
it is a very vital dollar, is a very small portion of the total. The 
research and development business is one where you particularly need 
to have a sure knowledge of the money that you are going to get when 
you are going to get it. It is even more important to do that i in re- 
search and development than it is in the hardware business. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Batrs. Mr. Chairman, the reason I bring this matter up par- 
ticularly is that this is an urgent project. I would like to ask the 
Secretary whether the Secretary of the Navy or you or anyone has 
ever attempted to exercise the provisions of section 613 of Public Law 
85-117, which refers to the exemption from apportionment? Did 
anyone ever see the President and ask him to exempt Vanguard from 
the authority vested in the Bureau of the Budget under section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes? 

Now, the authority is there today 

Secretary Norron. I am not familiar offhand with that, as to 
whether or not we ever tried that in the case of Vanguard. I would 
have to look it up. 

Mr. Bares. Well, I suggest that it be done, because there is the 
authority in the law to get an exemption for the particular thing which 
you have in mind. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite clear that a lot of time is lost 
on these urgent projects by repeatedly going to different groups to 
get a clearance of funds. I would suspect that Dr. Hagen perhaps has 
gone—wasted an awful lot of his time. We want to put you to work 
down there, so you can stay right down there and get that job done, Dr. 
Hagen. We don’t want you running up to W: ashington all the time, 
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trying to get some money loose when Congress and the country have 
already said that we want you te move with as much rapidity as 
possible. 

There is no question in my mind from the information that has 
passed out here today—the Secretary has expressed his concern— 
that we have wasted an awful lot of time along the lines of financing 
matters. 

Mr. Arenps. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. Well, is there involved in here some power of the 
Comptroller to withhold some money ? 

Mr. Bares. Yes, indeed, the gentleman has the law before him. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right. t 

Mr. Bares. But this particular section 613 is an exemption from 
that authority if the President requested to make an exemption from 
allocations because of an urgent need. 

I would suggest 

Mr. Brooks. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Your point there is that this started as an emergency project with 
emergency money, and then after it was started it was not treated as 
an emergency later on; is that right ? 

Mr. Bares. Well, I wouldn’t go—— 

Mr. Brooks. It was started as an emergency project; wasn’t it? 

Secretary Norton. Well, I think, sir, that the term, “emergency 
fund” may mislead you a little in that. 

The funding of the Vanguard originally was—it was considered 
to be something entirely outside of the Navy’s budget. It was the 
original intention of the Secretary of Defense to fund that project 
out of a block of money he has which is called an emergency fund. 

It has to do with the financing of projects that come along mostly 
in the research and development field where you have a sudden break- 
through between sessions of Congress, so to speak, where you want 
to get something started in a hurry. 

Now, the Secretary of Defense is allowed to have that money. 

Mr. Brooks. That would be an emergency, certainly. 

IT would like to ask the gentleman to yield 

The Cuarrman. I am going to hold a conference with the confer- 
rees before we go to the floor. That is the reason I am asking the 
committee to take a recess now, as it is highly important to discuss 
matters before we go into conference at 2: 30. 

Now, I am perfectly willing to run on here and then later on try 
to doit. Goahead, Mr. Bates. 

You got any questions? 

Mr. Bates. How much time de I have? 

The CuHarrMAn. How much time Mr. Bates has? 

Mr. Bates. I want to yield to the gentleman, but I want to ask a 
couple of questions, too. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That would have to take some computation. 

The CHatrmMan. He hasn’t made the computations. Yes, he has 6 
minutes. 

Mr. Bates. I will yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to ask this question. The emergency allocation 
of funds for this missile was about the same time as the order went 
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out September 20 to stop the Army in the development of its missile, 
isn’t that true? 

Secretary Norron. I don’t have any knowledge of that, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that was the date that was given us, ‘September 
20. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Devereux. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bares. I aad fora comment. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, is it not true that in effect the Bu- 
reau of the Budget is making military decisions because of the pro- 
cedure for allotment of funds, which is something that the services 
object to? 

Secretary Norron. I think that is right, yes, sir, in some instances. 

Mr. Arenps. Would the gentleman yield right there, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bates. I am overpowered. 

Mr. Arenps. Isn’t there a matter of policy that comes in some place 
here along the line, regardless of where it orertie from, I mean these 
changing ‘conditions and so on and so forth? I don’t think we can 
hamstring everybody down there and say this is it, and this is it. 
There has to be some flexibility in this thing, because of the possible 
change of policies, procedures, objectives, and so on and so forth. 
Excuse me. 

Thank you, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite clear for emergency 
projects that exceptional action must be done. I trust that the Navy 
Department will institute a request under the provisions of the 
section which I did cite. That is the financial aspect of it, which 

takes an awful lot of time—a lot of time of our people at the work- 
ing level. 

We have to do something about it on emergency projects. 

Now, as far as the other side of the picture is “concerned. If Dr. 
Hagen wants to make a decision, who do you have to see, Dr. Hagen ? 

Dr. Hagen. Well, the chain of command goes up through the Di- 
rector of Research of the Laboratory, the Director— 

Mr. Bares. Who is your immediate boss? 

Mr. Hacen. The Director of Research of NRL. 

Mr. Bares. He is the Director—you go directly to him? 

Dr. Hagen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Now, who is he? 

Dr. Hagen. His name is Dr. Page. 

Mr. Bares. Dr. Page. <All right. 

Then who does he see, and what does he do about it ? 

Dr. Hacen. After consultation with him, if he goes along, then 
the next person in the chain of command is Captain Horn, the Di- 
rector of the Laboratory. 

Mr. Bares. Now, I would like to know, if you have an idea, exactly 
what Mr. Page or Captain Horn does. Are they working with this 
thing all the time? Are they as familiar with it, as you are? 

You have been assigned the responsibility now to get this job done. 

Dr. Hacen. That is s right. 

Mr, Bates. And the country and the world is waiting for it. Now, 
if these people are merely going to dot some i’s and cross some t’s 
I want to know that. 
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Dr. Hacen. They have, of course, broader responsibilities in run- 
ning the program of the whole laboratory, and their review of this 
project is mainly in two areas, of policy and finance. 

Mr. Bares. Well, why can’t you go directly right up and say, “Ad- 
miral Bennett, I have a decision I want to make, and I want to make 
it now.” 

Now, can you go up and see Admiral Bennett right now and say, 
“Admiral, I have a problem,” or do you have to go through Mr. Page 
and Captain Horn ? 

Dr. iva: I would always touch base with Mr. Page and Cap- 
tain Horn before going uptown. 

Mr. Bares. How long would it take this thing to get out of their 
shop ¢ 

Dr. Hacen. That depends very much on the nature of the thing in 
question, 

Mr. Bares. Well, sometimes it takes quite a while. 

Dr. Hacen. Sometimes it takes a long time to clarify the decision 
internally. 

Secretary Norton. Mr. Bates, are you talking in terms of Vanguard 
or in general ? 

Mr. Bares. I am talking about Vanguard. 

Now, here is the gentleman that has been assigned, Dr. Hagen, and 
Admiral Bennett is the top man around here, in his shop for it—is 
that right, Admiral Bennett ? 

Secretary Norton. Mr. Bates, may I speak to that for just a 
minute ? 

I think I know what you are getting at and we have instances here 
where we can show where we need help. I would not say that the 
Vanguard was a good illustration of this. The Vanguard program, 
we have to remember, was a relatively low priority program under 
NSC direction from the start, until very recently. 

Mr. Bares. Well 

Secretary Norton. Furthermore, Mr. Bates, the Vanguard pro- 
gram is ahead of schedule. Now, this is something that isn’t realized 
any more. 

Mr. Bares. Well, if in spite of the obstacles it is ahead, probably 
it could be way ahead of that, if you didn’t have some of these prob- 
lems. 

Secretary Norron. I think we can come up with better examples, 
sir, than Vanguard. 

Mr. Bares. I would just like to know who does what as it goes up 
the line, why Dr. Hagen can’t skip up to Admiral Bennett, if Ad- 
miral Bennett is going to make the decision. I want to know why 
these things can’t be made quickly. I hope the staff will develop this. 

(Mr. Smart nods.) 

Mr. Bares. Because I want to know the answers to these things. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bates. 

Now, we will take a recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

The witnesses please all return tomorrow morning. 

(At 11:55 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 10 a. m., 
of the following day, Wednesday, February 5, 1958.) 
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Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, February 5, 1958. 

The committee convened at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman 
of the committee, presiding. 

The Cuamman. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Smart, have you any further questions to the Secretary or the 
admirals or Dr. Hagen? 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to ask 1 or 2 questions to clear up the 
funding of the Vanguard. 

The Cuatrman. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. Smarr. The committee will recall that it was originally testi- 
fied that the Vanguard was to have been funded out of non-Navy 
sources or funds. 

However, I further understand that due to the slowness in the 
apportionment process to get the non-Navy funds, it was necessary 
for the Navy to temporarily devote its own funds to the program and 
later get those funds replaced from non-Navy sources. 

Is that true, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Norton. That is correct, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Well, now, from what Navy sources did you take the 
funds to move forward with the Vanguard ? 

Secretary Norton. I am going to ask Admiral Bennett to answer 
that, since he was with this program from the start and I wasn’t. 

Admiral Bennerr. They were taken from the research and devel- 
opment funds, which were held in what is known as the Navy indus- 
trial fund of the Naval Research Laboratory. 

Mr. Smart. What effect did it have upon the other research-and- 
development programs of the Navy to divert funds from those 
sources to carry forth the Vanguard ? 

Admiral BENNETT. Well, this is very difficult to estimate, as you 
will appreciate, in a big labor atory’s operation. It undoubtedly must 
have slowed it somewhat. 

Mr. Smart. Can you point to anything specific where you know 
it slowed anything down ? 

Admiral Bennett. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Smarr. That is all I have on the V anguard, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Now, you developed, then—my attention was di- 
verted. You developed how much the Navy had contributed ? 

Mr. Smart. The Navy has contributed no actual funds in the final 
analysis, but they had to contribute Navy funds until they could have 
non-Navy funds apportioned. 

The Cuamman. In other words, the Navy has advanced—the Navy 

made an advancement, and they have been paid back; is that correct? 

Secretary Norron. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. So the Navy, as a matter of fact, in the final 
analysis, hasn’t put a penny into Vanguard? 

Secretary Norton. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Out of your appropriated funds? 

Secretary Norton. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Did you develop from what source their money 
did come? 
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Mr. Smart. From their research-and-development programs, and 
while they cannot point out where that delayed their own research 
and development, they feel that it did. 

The Cuamman. All right, thank you very much, Mr. Smart. 

Any further questions of any of these witnesses, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. I wanted to go to the Polaris because it is a very high 
priority military project, whereas the Vanguard was an IGY project. 

The Cuamrman. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, what about the funding on Polaris? Did a simi- 
lar situation prev: ail with reference to your difficulty to get the ap- 
portionment of funds at the time you needed them, Admiral Bennett ? 

Admiral Bennerr. I will defer to Secretary Norton. 

Mr. Smarr. All right, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Norton. me es, sir; we have had difficulty in getting appor- 
tionment. ‘The main diffic ulty, however, with Polaris stemmed from 
the previous Army- “Navy Jupiter program, 

You may recall, Mr. Chairman, that it was decided by the National 
Security Council in 1955 that the Navy and the Army should collabo- 
rate on a weapon, long-range ballistic missile—medium-range, I should 
say, ballistic missile. This was called the Jupiter. 

The funding of that Jupiter program was originally intended to 
be entirely outside of the regular budgets of the Army and the Navy, 
and it was actually carried on on that basis, as I understand it. I 
wasn’t there at the time; that is, it was carried on for the first few 
months. However, the Secret ary of Defense changed his mind on this 
matter and decided that the Jupiter program should be funded by the 
two services, 

Our share of the cost of the Jupiter program immediately began to 
impinge seriously on our research-and-development program, inas- 
much as we had to borrow from it in order to carry on this top-priority 
activity. 

This was later taken care of in the 1958 R. & D. appropriation, 
which contained some $70 million of Polaris research and development 
money. 

However, the addition of this very large amount of Polaris re- 
search-and- ‘development money on top of the Navy’s regular R. & D. 
budget did cause serious slowing down and cutting back of the Navy’s 
research and development effort, for the simple reason that the sum 
total of research-and-development money which the Navy was able 
to get—and I am not saying able to get from Congress, I am saying 
able to get from within ‘the administration—had to retain this large 
amount of Polaris money. 

The effect of that was it cut down the amount of money that was 
available to the Navy in fiscal 1958 for other research and 
development. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Does that give you the information, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. I want to relate that to one fact: 

Does this not all relate back to the period when Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson looked at the rate of expenditures and, with about a 
$38 billion new money budget, found expenditures proceeding at the 
rate of about $40 billion, and at that point you got a quarterly ceil- 
ing upon your whole spending? Does this series of actions relate 
to that action, Mr. Secretary ? 
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Secretary Norton. It does, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. So instead of being able to get the money to proceed 
with Polaris from non-Navy money, this limit on a quarterly basis 
did, in fact, push you back to Navy funds? 

(Secretary Norton nods. ) 

Mr. Smarr. Required you to go to other sources of Navy funds, 
which slowed down other programs, in order that you could fund 
Polaris? 

Secretary Norron. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, as of today, the Polaris has a top Navy priority; 
is that correct, sir? 

Secretary Norton. It does; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. It does not, however , enjoy the same priority as Jupiter, 
Thor, and the Atlas? 

Secretary Norron. At the present time, it does; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. It does? 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Smarr. Well, now, they are all on a top national priority basis. 
Is Polaris now on a top national priority basis? 

Secretary Norton. It is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. When did that occur? It had not been so when Mr. 
Holaday appeared before this committee some 2 weeks ago. 

Secretary Norton. I may be misinformed on this, but my recol- 
lection of it is that we obtained this top national priority sometime 
last spring or early summer. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, that is completely contrary to what Mr. Holaday 
testified to before the committee. He said that his Office, the Director 
of Guided Missiles’ Office, had under consideration placing Polaris 
on a top priority, top national priority basis, but it had not been 
accomplished. 

Admiral Haywarp. This was accomplished by the National Secu- 
rity Council about a week ago, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Well, that ties in. 

The Polaris was put on a top national priority basis approximately 
1 week ago, by the National Security Council. So it is now on the 
same priority basis as Jupiter, Thor, and Atlas. 

Secretary Norton. It is now, yes, sir. 

I was— . 

The Cuatrman. That only happened last week. 

Mr. Smart. About a week ago. 

The CuHatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. That puts the record straight. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Then the country can understand we have three 
missiles—the Jupiter, the Thor, and Polaris—on high priority, is 
that correct ? 

Secretary Norron. On top priority ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. And the Atlas; four. 

Secretary Norron. And the Titan. 

The Cuatrman. And the Atlas. 

Mr. Arenps. And the Titan. 

Secretary Norron. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, the Titan does not 
have high priority. 
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The Cuamman. Now, let me ask—all the members yesterday had 
an opportunity to question the witnesses. 

(Chorus of “No”.) 

The Cuatrman. I am just making the inquiry. | 

Mr. Bray, go ahead. I just wanted to know. [Laughter.] 

Let there be order. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, there has been an awful lot of talk about 
the missiles that each of the servic - have, which was gone into fully ; 
that is, that are now operational. I do not believe there was any dis- 
cussion of which of those missiles are ballistic missiles. 

Now, how many ballistic missiles does the Navy have in operation ¢ 

Secretary Norton. The Navy has no ballistic missiles in operation, 

Mr. Bray. How many does the Air Force have in operation ? 

Secretary Norron. At the present time, none, as I understand it. 

Mr. Bray. How many does the Army have in operation ¢ 

Secretary Norron. The Army has one, I believe, the Redstone, 

Mr. Bray. I believe the Corporal is also a ballistic missile. 

Secretary Norton. I stand corrected; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. There is a very material difference in a ballistic missile 
and the other types of missiles, isn’t there ? 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And the ballistic missile is a greater departure in the 
matter of operation, use, and control, from all other types of missiles; 
I believe that is correct, isn’t it, especially as to guidance? 

Secretary Norron. Yes, sir, it is a different beast entirely. 

Mr. Bray. The Army has those two. 

Would you call the Honest John a ballistic missile ? 

I think it would be, but a nonguided ballistic missile, wouldn’t it ? 

Secretary Norton. I think that is right. It has no guidance. 

Mr. Bray. Now, you do have the Regulus, which is in use with 
the Navy today, isn’t it ? 

Secretary Norron. Yes, sir, the Regulus 1 is deployed by the Navy. 

Mr. Bray. About as effective a missile, surface-to-surface, as they 
have, outside of the ballistic type, is that correct ? 

Secretary Norron. At the present time, yes, sir, although the 
Regulus 2—— 

Mr. Bray. Do you know what type of guidance you are going to 
use in the Polaris? 

Secretary Norron. It is inertial guidance, in the Polaris. 

Mr. Bray. The same that has been developed in the Redstone ? 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir, basically the same. 

Mr. Bray. But it will be solid propellant, which will make it much 
easier to use in a submarine? 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Bray. That was one of the reasons that caused you to veer 
away from the Army’s Jupiter, because it had a liquid ‘propellent ? 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir, that was the main reason. 

Mr. Bray. But I believe both the Army and the Navy are working 
very closely together at Redstone in the perfection of solid 
propellents / 

Secretary Norron. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

I would like to emphasize that, if Imay, Mr. Bray. 
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The Air Force, the Army and the Navy have been working very 
closely on the matter of solid-propellent development, with full 
exchange of information between the three services. 

Furthermore, the Navy is tremendously indebted to both the Army 
and the Air Force in the matter of the guidance of the Polaris. And 
there, again, there has been full exchange. We are benefiting enor- 
mously in our Polaris development by the Air Force and the Army 
developments in guidance systems. 

Actually, today, the guidance systems of all three services in these 
ballistic missiles are being tested at a naval facility—the naval ord- 
nance test station, at China Lake, Calif. 

I just mention that as an example of the kind of close tie-in that 
we have had on this business. 

Mr. Bray. That is the reason I wanted to bring that out, to get it 
into the record. 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That your not working together is not as bad as might 
be gleaned from some reports, 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Now, the matter, I believe, yesterday was brought as 
to the different services assisting the other services 

I really forget what the matter was, but at least I believe certain 
things weren’t “cleared up. 

Now, in the matter of the Army assisting the Air Force—that is, 
the directive that the Army should work with the Air Force in 
providing the training of Jupiter crews 

Secretary Norton. “Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. You all work together at Canaveral. I don’t believe 
that was referred to. What was referred to there, wasn’t it, was that 
since the Army had the Corporal and Redstone, they had the expe- 
rience in the firing ballistic missiles, and that was the directive— 
that the Army m: ike available to the Air Force instructors in helping 
them in the operation of the Jupiter. 

I think that is what was referred to. 

Secretary Norton. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. It was never brought out, but I believe that is what is 
referred to. 

Secretary Norron. That is right, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Then it was mentioned—I don’t know whether it was 
brought out by you, but an earlier witness—about the great amount 
of money spent on submarine operations; that is, you are saving 
enough by not starting another supercarrier to go pretty far on 
this submarine plan, and the answer was that that was true, but that 
money was going for antisubmarine work and not submarine work. 

Would you care to comment on what there is in antisubmarine 
work, or is that too classified to mention? If it is, I don’t want to 
pursue it. 

Secretary Norton. In general, I can say this, Mr. Bray, that next 
to the Polaris research and development, the antisubmarine research 
and development is at the top of our list, of our priority list that I 
mentioned yesterday. In fact, after the first item on that list, of 
some $161 million of Polaris money, I think the next 4 or 5 items on 
the priority list—2, 3, 4, 5, and so forth— 
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Mr. Bray. Would you briefly state what those were? I was not 
aware of them. 

Secretary Norton. Our antisubmarine efforts, and I would be glad 
to mention them to you here. 

Admiral Haywarn. 

Mr. Bray. That answers it. 

Admiral Haywarp. But we have done a lot of engineering on it. 

Secretary Norron. When Admiral Hayward mentions attack sub- 
marine, he is talking about antisubmarine submarines. 

Mr. Bray. That is what attack submarines are, anti-submarine? 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 





Mr. Bray. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. I trust we all understand it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. I believe I would like to address my questions to Dr. 
Hagen, because they follow things he has already said. 

Do you believe that the V anguard vehicle is better than Jupiter-C 
for heavy payloads at the same high altitudes, or is it merely less 
costly ? 

There has been some conversation about the question of cost being 
an element in this. 

Dr. Hagen. The Vanguard design is better for a higher payload 
under the same operating conditions of altitude, of the orbit. 

The difference between the two is principally that the Vanguard 
design is, of course, a much newer design. 

As you know, we are presently in the state of testing this design. 

But it is a much more efficient missile than the Redstone missile, 
which is a booster for the Jupiter-C. 

The Redstone missile was not designed in the beginning for this 
purpose. It had a totally different design and was brought into the 
Jupiter-C because of its existence and availability. 

The Vanguard vehicle, however, was designed from the beginning 
to do a spec cific job and is therefore much more efficient. The thrust 
of the Vanguard is about one-third the thrust of the Redstone in the 
booster stage and yet it has the capability of putting substantially 
more weight in an orbit. 

Mr. Benner. So if you can just entirely disregard the question 
of money, your desire for fulfilling the IGY six satellites would be 
better achieved through the Vangu: urd vehicle than through the Army 
vehicle, is that correct ? 

Dr. Hacen. Yes, sir; that is correct, because the payload would 
be sufficiently large and of sufficient weight to do all of the jobs 
required. 

The Cuatrman. Anything further? 

Mr. Bennett. Just two more. 

Do you feel that the satellite activity, specifically the IGY six 
satellites, is a drain on the guided-missile program for our country ? 

Dr. Hagen. Not the way it has been carried out to date; that is, 
I think the project Vanguard has been carried out in such a way that 
it specifically wouldn’t be a drain on the guided-missile effort 

The one place where we really bump into the guided-missile effort 
is at the range at Canaveral. I don’t believe that to date the range 
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is overloaded, so that we have in any way interfered with the firing 
of guided missiles. 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, you say it hasn’t interfered with the firing of 
guided missiles. Then, on the other hand, has the development of 
guided missiles impeded ¢ the launching of satellites? 

Dr. Hagen. No, sir; I don’t think that is true. At the 1 range we 
have never had any real diffic ulty with scheduling, nor do I believe 
we have interfered. 

Mr. Bennett. I wasn’t just thinking about scheduling. I was 
thinking about the number of range men that you have available to 
work on these projects and the amount of technical facilities and 
things like that that might be available, and not just a question of 
whether or not you are going to be running out of a missile at one 
time and running out of a satellite, maybe, at a competitive time. 

Dr. Hacen. Well, within the Government, that is, at the Naval 
Research Laboratory and at other Government locations, where work 
on Vanguard is going on, in the main these people were not directly 
involved in the ballistic-missile effort. 

I might amend that a bit: The core of the group at the laboratory 
is the group that developed the Viking sounding rocket, which was 
the rocket which introduced the notion of the gimbaling of the engine 
to steer the rocket. This is something that has accrued as an advan- 
tage to the whole of the ballistic-missile effort, ———————_. 

This group, however, working on Viking, was working on a 
research problem and not on a military missile. 

At the time we started Vanguard, these people had no outstanding 
problem in this area in any way connected with the missile effort. 
They had just completed some work on reentry. 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, one final question, and this deals with 
organization. 

Vould it be advantageous to divorce the satellite program and the 
moon-trip-program ac tivities from the defense or ganization or differ- 
ently re them within the Department of Defense than is now 
being the ca 

Dr. Hace. Well, I think you have to be realistic about a thing like 
this. The point that you should bear in mind is that all of the know- 
how and all of the facilities presently exist, if they exist anywhere, 
in the Department of Defense, and the most efficient and economical 
way to handle the problem, I am sure, today is to do it in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The CuHatrrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Wurson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask Dr. Hagen and Admiral Bennett if they are 
particularly downhearted this morning. 

Dr. Hagen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witson. I don’t know whether you should be. For one, I think 
you still have a vote of confidence of a lot of us that the Vanguard 
project is right. 

Admiral Bennerr. May I amend Dr. Hagen’s remark ? 

Dr. Hagen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Talk a little louder. We can’t hear Mr. Wilson 
and can’t hear the witness. 
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Admiral Bennerr. May I amend Mr. Hagen’s remark, to say I am 
disappointed and not downhearted. [| Applause. | 

I have been in research and development too long to worry about one 
test. 

Mr. Witson. Now, getting back to the early decision that was made 
to make the V anguard a scientific effort within the military. 

As I understand it, that was a decision of the Stewart committee, 

Did the Stewart committee actually make the decision that we 
should not dilute the military effort ? 

Dr. Hagen. No. 

Mr. Witson. The Stewart committee merely made the selection as 
to which service would have the responsibility ? 

Dr. Hagen. The Stewart committee doesn’t make a decision of that 
nature. They can only recommend. The decision was made, as I see 
it, or saw it, by the Department of Defense. 

Secretary Norton. May I speak to that, Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Wiison. Yes, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Norton. The decision was made by the National Security 
Council. 

Mr. Witson, That is the point that I thought we ought to bring out. 

Secretary Norron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiurson. As to who actually made the final decision that this 
would be a scientific and not a military project. 

Secretary Norton. That was made by the National Security Coun- 
cil, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wuson. But the recommendations of the Stewart committee 
dealt only with which service would be given the operational respon- 
sibility for the construction of the vehicle? 

Secretary Norton. That is correct; yes, sir. ¢ 

Mr. Wiuson. All right. 

Now, moving into the field of Jupiter-Polaris; as I understand it, 
originally Ls poet was a joint effort of the Army and the Navy. Then 
later the Navy decided to go on its own in the development of a solid 
propellant. vehicle. 

Now, was there any feeling in the Army—lI am trying to get your 
viewpoint as to whether there was any feeling in the Army that the 
Navy was deserting a sinking ship and moving into something a little 
further advanced and not willing to cooperate with the Army in that 
regard ¢ 

Secretary Norron. No, indeed, sir. The Army and the Navy en- 
joyed the most complete and full cooperation in the Jupiter effort. 

The Navy has nothing but praise for the way the Army complied, 
willingly and immediately, with all the requirements that we imposed 
on this Jupiter weapon, to make it possible to fire it at sea 

The decision to go for the other thing was simply the result of re- 
search and development, which had been conducted by the Navy for 
many years, and which began to pay off. 

I am talking about research and development in solid propellants. 

The Navy has had a long history of this development. I am sure 
that Admiral Bennett could outline that to you far better than | 
could. ———— ———. Once we achieved that specific impulse in a 
reliable form, we immediately realized that we had something in the 
solid that we could never get in the liquid, from the point of view of 
going to sea with it as a weapon. 
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Mr. Wuson. Did you feel there was full agreement with the Army 
when the Navy made the decision to go on its own with the Polaris 
missile ¢ 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir. 

As you probably know, there was a joint committee which was 
running the operation, that was headed up by Secretary Brucker and 


Secretary Thomas. 

Admiral Bennerr. Mr. Chairman 

Secretary Norton. — matter was fully discussed, was made 
known to the / atter of fact, some of the Army’s solid 
propellant duvehiiainat was a great success to us in achieving this 
specific impulse that we did achieve at the time we made the decision. 

Admitat Bennett. Mr. Chairman, could I interject one remark 
here, because I think it will be of interest to the committee ? 

The Cuarrman. All right, Admiral. 

Admiral Bennett. The availability of the solid propellant for the 
Polaris program and others in considerable part stems from basic re- 
search which was started by the Navy in 1947, with a very small sum. 
I mention this particularly here because there are people who continue 
even today to carp on spending money for basic research. I think it 
is very conceivable if money had not been spent on basic research 
then, we would not be as far along on missiles as we are today. 

The Cuatrrman. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Wirson. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lankford ? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Secretary, in response to a question of Mr. 
Smart, you mentioned the diversion of Navy funds to the Vanguard 
program, which was subsequently to be repaid. 

But has it been necessary—well, let’s take this fiscal year 1958, has 
it been possible to divert Navy funds from other purposes for Polar is, 
the Polaris program ? 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir; it has. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Is this due to apportionment or is this 

Secretary Norton. Partly due to apportionment, yes, sir, and partly 
due to the impact of the total Polaris money on the rest of the re- 
search and development total that we have available. In other 
words, we had to do some borrowing in order to take care of the ap- 
portionment problem. We also had to do some borrowing to take 
care of the total dollar volume that we wanted to put into this No. 1 
priority project. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Well, which was the main reason, sir, the fact that 
you had not enough money for research and dev elopment work ? 

Secretary Norton. Basically, that is the main reason; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. It was not basically apportionment ? 

Secretary Norton. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. How much did you ask for research and develop- 
ment work in 1958 ? 

Secretary Norron. I asked for $666 million. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. That was your request to the Secretary of Defense ? 

Secretary Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. And how much were you allowed ? 

Secretary Norton. I was allowed $505 million. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 
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Mrs. St. George ¢ 

Mrs. Sr. George. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to address my question to Dr. Hagen. 

Dr. Hagen, in view of the fact, shall we say misfired yesterday—I 
understood it was partly destroyed—does that mean that the satellite 
portion of the missile has been destroyed, and if so, will it slow the 
operation, or are you ready to put another into the air at a reasonable 
time ¢ 

Dr. Hacen. The total vehicle was destroyed, inasmuch as it was 
put out of operation and did go into the sea. The vehicle was lost. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. A total loss. 

Dr. Hagen. Now, this will not in any way—that loss does not in 
any way affect our ability to proceed with the follow-on vehicles; we 
do have other vehicles ready to go. 

We must remember, however, that this was a test vehicle, and there 
are things that we will learn from each of these test flights. If we 
have learned something from the flight of last night—and it is too 
early to make a statement on that—if we have learned something 
from that, this can mean that we can improve the later vehicles. 

The loss of the satellite, itself, is in a way immaterial. It was a 


small test satellite and was assigned to that particular vehicle. There . 


are others on hand for the succeeding vehicles. 

Mrs. Sr. Greorce. In other words, the operation has not really been 
slowed down; it is just an unfortunate occurrence, that you more or 
less expected, I mean as a possibility in all of these tests / 

Dr. Hagen. In each of these tests you do have to expect that some- 
thing like this might happen. 

Secretary Norron. Mr, Chairman, I might mention 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Secretary Norron. That Dr. Hagen got to bed this morning a little 
after 5 o’clock. It is true that we expect trouble in these tests, or test 
vehicles, but I must say I think we have had a series here of a little 
more than our share of hard luck, on weather and a thousand other 
things that have entered into the picture. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Mr. Chairman, one more question. 

Now, you will, of course, evaluate what has happened and what has 
caused this, so that in that way you will spend a little time before 
there is any other launching, I am sure? In other words, you are not 
going to launch exactly the same vehicle and the same satelite again, 
is that correct ? 

Dr. Hagen. This could be correct. It depends upon what it is de- 
termined the mishap can be attributed to. 

These things can be as simple as a bad electrical connection, or they 
might be more fundamental in design. We trust that it isn’t a dif- 
ficulty that can be attributed to a fundamental design problem but 
is in the category of a bad connection or a misfunctioning gyro. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Thank you. 

Mr. Arenps. I would just like to ask you if you are in a position 
to go into a little bit more detail on it, even off the record. 

How do you determine now, since this thing has been destroyed and 
there is no recovery, how do you determine what went wrong, and 
what was the conclusion? I mean eventually we are going to read 
this in the paper. 
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Dr. Hacen. Yes. 

Well, this was a test vehicle and it was very heavily instrumented 
with many readings of functions all throughout the vehicle, tele- 
metered back to the ground. 

Now, some of this telemetering we read out in what we call reel 
time. In other words, it is right on a meter and you can follow it. 
And the main part of the telemetering is recorded on photographic 
film. 

From looking at the reel time telemetering last night, we can rule 
out certain things that we know didn’t happen. Nothing in the reel 
time telemetering, however, indicated where the trouble actually 
occurred. This will, however, I am quite sure, show up after we have 
developed and read out the telemetering that was photographically 
recorded. And that is going on now, and I trust that later this after- 
noon we will be able to make a much more definitive statement on what 
happened. 

Mrs. Sr. George. Just like a doctor, you are going to have to doa 
little further exploring. 

Dr. Hacen. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Anything further, Mrs. St. George / 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Nothing further. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Huddleston / 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I have several questions I would like to ask about the Vanguard 
project. 

Dr. Hagen, after the testing has been finally concluded and we start 
launching the six satellites in compliance with our commitment for the 
International Geophysical Year, at what altitude is it contemplated 
that we will so stage those satellites so that they will orbit? What 
altitude will they orbit in ¢ 

Dr. Hagen. The plan in general is to inject the satellite into an orbit 
at a height of 300 miles. That is, however, not a fixed type. It will de- 
pend on the performance of the vehicle in flight on the way up. It 
might be as low as 250 miles or as high as 350. The orbit—the specific 
that we laid on the orbit—and our design is such that we hope not to 
exceed these specifications—are that never would the orbit come closer 
to the surface of the earth than 200 miles and get further away than 
1,500 or 2,000 miles. 

Mr. Huppieston. Now, that is true of all six of the satellites / 

Dr. Hagen. All six will be treated in the same way, yes. 

Mr. Huppieston. I believe that the Explorer satellite is now orbit- 
ing in elliptical orbit at an altitude varying from, say, something in the 
neighborhood of a little over 200 miles up to 1,700 miles. I could be 
incorrect about that, but that is my understanding. 

Would it take a greater thrust on the part of the missile to put 50 
pounds, which I believe was the figure, the combined figure for the 
Explorer satellite plus the last stage of the Explorer missile—to put 
that 50 pounds in orbit as it presently is, or would it take greater thrust 
to put a Vanguard satellite, weighing 71 pounds, as the combined 
weight of the Vanguard plus the last stage of the Vanguard missile, 
in an orbit. such as you have described for the 6 Vanguard satellites 

Dr. Hacer. Well, first about the weights: I think the weights, that 
is, the comparable weights are 30 for the Explorer and 70 on the Van- 
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guard when you consider the total mass that goes in orbit. How much 
trust is required to place a given mass in an orbit is dependent very 
much on the design of the vehicle. 

Now, the Vanguard vehicle has the capability of putting this 70 
ounds into an orbit that is very similar to the present Explorer orbit, 
but with about one-third of the thrust of the booster. 

This, however—well, this is due to the fact, as I pointed out earlier, 
that the Vanguard is designed specifically for this task, whereas the 
Redsone missile was designed for a completely different purpose and 
was simply adapted to this particular task. There is a lot of excess 
mass in that vehicle that would not be there were it designed for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Huppieston. Of course, Dr. Hagen, I am sure that we all 
agree that the purpose of the satellite program is not to design a 
vehicle of a particular engineering characteristic but to get a satellite 
into orbit. 

Dr. Hagen. . Right. 

Mr. Hupptesron. And the Jupiter-C has accomplished that. 

Now, I was wondering if it would be possible to take the Van- 
guard satellite and by making modification on the nose of the Jupi- 
ter-C to install a Vanguard satellite on the Jupiter-C so that we could 
get it in orbit, using the Jupiter-C as the propellent agent. 

Dr. Hacen, That was looked into at the time we considered a 
backup for Vanguard, some time ago, and I think the answer is “No.” 
The Jupiter-C does not have the capability of handling a satellite of 
the size and weight of the Vanguard. It just doesn’t have the capa- 
bility of putting something that big and that heavy into a useful 
orbit. One would have to do something with the propulsion before 
he could do that. 

Mr. Huppreston. In other words, you would have to have the 71 
pounds in orbit; that is, in the satellite portion ? 

Dr. Hagen. I am thinking in terms of just the payload part now. 

Mr. Hupptestron. The 2114 pounds? 

Dr. Hacen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppieston. Mr. chairman, I have just another question, 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead, 

Mr. Huppteston. Dr. Hagen, what do you think would be the last 
date at which we would have to have the Vanguard in orbit in order 
to fulfill our commitment of the six Vanguards in orbit by the end 
of the International Geophysical Year; in other words, what would 
be the last date that we would have to make a decision as to whether 
to proceed with the Vanguard project or whether to look around for 
something else to perform the same sort of function, so that we could 
fulfill our commitment over the IGY ? 

Dr. Hacen. Well, the commitment of the IGY is not to put six 
satellites in an orbit. The actual commitment is to put one scientific 
satellite in an orbit. 

So that really simplifies the answer to the question, because it 
means that so long as the scientific satellite is put into an orbit prior 
to the end of the Geophysical Year, then you have actually met the 
commitment. ' 

Mr. Hvuppiesron. Well, have we met it already with the Explorer? 
Have we met our IGY commitment with the Explorer? 
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Dr. Hacen. In the Explorer, we haven’t put the kind of scientific 
payload that has been discussed with the beginning in the IGY 
program. It is a scientific payload, but it isn’t as complete as was 
planned for that particular experiment. 

Mr. Huppteston. How many Explorer satellites do you think we 
would have to orbit in order to obtain all of the scientific information 
which we have committed ourselves to obtain for the IGY ¢ 

Dr. Hagen. Well, I hadn’t thought in these terms, so this is pretty 
much off the cuff, but I would think that you would have to pus 
somewhere—to do the experiments that I outlined to you yesterday, 
you would have to put somewhere between 6 and 10 of these vehicles 
u 





Mr. Huppreston. In other words 
Dr. Hagen. This is something one would really have to work out 
in detail and assign weights to different things. But just in round 
numbers, it must be about that order. 

Mr. Huppreston. I am confident we are going to get the Vanguard 
satellite in orbit, but I just think we ought to have some form of 
insurance to fulfill our IGY commitment in case something did pre- 
vent us from satelliting the Vanguard. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Huppieston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Reece? 

Mr. Reece. No, thanks. 

The CHairmMan. Mr. Gubser ? 

Mr. Gusser. Did you call me, Mr. Chairman? 

The CwarrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Go ahead. Your seat is down here, but you are up there. 

Mr. Gusser. I have one quick question, Dr. Hagen. 

I think Dr. von Braun, in his statement last week, that Van- 
guard is a more advanced type of missile or system than Jupiter, has 
proved himself to-be a true scientist rather than a gladiator. 

I just wonder if you could elaborate upon that statement which 
he made and cite for us the instances or the points in which Vanguard 
is a more intricate and advanced system than is the Jupiter-C. 

Dr. Hagen. I think the principal point is the one I alluded to 
before 
Mr. Gupser. Then don’t repeat it. I can get it from the record. 

Dr, Hacen. Yes. It is the thing that I alluded to before. 

Mr. Gupser. Thank you. 

The Cx#arrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the questions that I had in mind have 
been asked by yourself or other members. 

The CHatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Morris. And I have no further questions 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morris. At this time. 

The CHatrman. I trust other members will bear that in mind. 

Mr. Kitchin ? 

Mr. Krrcutn. I have just one in mind, Mr. Chairman, and I will 
pass. 

The Carman. Mr. Becker? 
Mr. Becker. Pass. 
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The Cuarman. I have one question I want to ask, myself. I hope 
some of you gentlemen can give me this. 

_ Now, in our questions for control of outer space, which is the most f 
important, a satellite or an ICBM ? 












Secretary Norton. Well, sir, I don’t think an ICBM 

The CHarrmAn. You gentlemen think about it and put it in the 
record, because I think we ought to try to clear that up. 

In our quest for control of outer space, should it ie the satellite or 
should it be the ICBM ? 

Now, we are giving priority tothe ICBM. We are not giving pri- 
ority to the satellite. I just want to know for the record. 

Thank you gentlemen very much 

Mr. Gavin. I have a question. 

The CuHarrman. I thought I asked every question necessary for 
everybody to know. . 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, because I had to leave a little early | 
yesterday, I would just like to ask the counsel if it was fully developed } 
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the additional value of putting up these six satellites of Vanguard. 
Mr. Smart. It is in the record. / 
Mr. Arenps. Thank you. | 
Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuatrman. Have you any questions from these witnesses? 
Mr. Gavin. On these Spanish air bases 
The Cuatrman. No. 1 
Mr. Gavin. This is a question I want to ask. 
The Cuairman. We will get full information about it later. 
Mr. Gavin. Let meask as to this situation : 
On the comptrollers, I am kind of confused as to the authority | 
of Comptroller of Defense and the Comptroller of the United States. t 
Title IV of the National Security Act gives the Comptroller of . 
the Department of Defense the power to establish and supervise 
the execution of policies and procedures relating to the expendi- 
ture and collection of funds administered by the Department of De- i 




















fense. This seems to be a very broad power that he has. 
Do you think that the National Security Act should be amended 
so as to limit the powers of the Comptroller to the actual functions 
of accountancy control and deprive him of the authority to super- 
vise policies and programs with regard to the military capabilities ' 
of any branch of the armed services ? i 
Secretary Norron. Yes, sir; I do. is 
The Cuamman. You do what? . 
Secretary Norron. I take it, Mr. Gavin, that you are referring to i 
the extent to which the Comptroller of the Department of | 
. 
. 
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Defense 
Mr. Gavin. Would you talk a little louder ? if 
Secretary Norton. I take it you are referring to the extent to i 
which the Comptroller of the Department of Defense can exercise— . 
is that correct ? 








Mr. Gavin. Right. i" 





Secretary Norton. Exercise authority over the three services—— . . 

Mr. Gavin. Any branches. i 

Secretary Norton. In the actual making of decisions and in carry- \} 
1 











ing out their responsibilities ? 
Mr. Gavin. That is right. 
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Now, when you get your budget set up, does the Comptroller sit 
in and determine what you shall or what you shall not do? Does 
he say, “Well, we don’t feel that this project is justified, or this 
policy you are making, we are not in agreement with” 

Does he come in and interfere with you in any way in establish- 
ing your budget requirements to meet the demands or programs 
or projects that your Department may develop / 

How much power does he have in there to tell you what you can and 
cannot do? 

Secretary Norton. He has considerable power, Mr. Gavin, for the 
simple reason that he and his staff superimpose on all three services 
a fiscal review which is similar in general to the fiscal review which 
they have already imposed on themselves. 

Mr. Gavin. I can’t hear you. Please, let’s have a little order. 

The CuatrmMan. Let the committee be in order. 

Secretary Norton. I would say that the Comptroller of the Depart- 
ment of Defense does have considerable power in the direction that 
you have indicated, for the simple reason that he superimposes a 
process on the three services that they have already gone through 
within their own organizations. In other words, the budget of each 
of the three services is combed over again by the Comptroller of the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Gavrn. And then he tells you what you will or will not do? 

Secretary Norton. Well 

Mr. Gavin. And you confine your programs and policy to the 
recommendations made by him ? 

Secretary Norron. No. 

Mr. Gavin. And keep your budget within the amount that he 
determines upon ? 

Secretary Norron. He doesn’t tell us, actually, but what he does 
is to go over our request, and if he disagrees with us he recommends 
to the Secretary of Defense that, for instance, my budget of $666 mil- 
lion is too much; it is out of line. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, don’t you think his job should be more on the 
management rather than the operational capabilities or programs of 
any particular department of defense ? 

Secretary Norton. I personally feel, Mr. Gavin—this is purely 
my personal opinion—that when the review of detailed fiscal matters 
was put in the Department of Defense a very long step was taken in the 
direction of what you might call the monolithic structure of the De- 
partment of Defense itself, and a very long step was taken in actual 
control of the three services. 

My answer was “Yes” to your original question. 

Mr. Gavin. My question was this, so we get it into the record: Do 
you think the National Security Act should be amended so as to limit 
the powers of the Comptroller to the actual functions of accountancy 
control and deprive him of the authority to supervise policies with 
regard to the military capabilities of any particular branch of the 
armed services? 

And your answer is “Yes”? 

Secretary Norton. Well, my answer is “Yes,” but it is on the under- 
standing that when you speak of “Comptroller” you are speaking of 
the Secretary of Defense, because of course he is merely the agent 
of the Secretary of Defense. 
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Mr. Gavin. Well, the Secretary of Defense takes the recommenda- 
tions that he makes, no doubt ¢ 

Secretary Norron. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gavin. 

Now, all members have had full opportunity to examine these four 
witnesses. 

Now, Mr. Smart, who is your next witness / 

Mr. Smarr. Rear Adm. John Clark. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Secretary Norton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Admiral Clark, will you please come around and 
be sworn ¢ 

Now, Admiral Clark, please hold up your hand. 

The evidence you, Admiral Clark, shall give to the Armed Services 
Committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ¢ 

Admiral Ciark. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Take your seat. 

All right, Mr. Smart, go ahead and develop what facts you have in 
mind, 

Has the Admiral a prepared statement 

Admiral Ciark. I do, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, in the course of your investigation and interroga- 
tion of other witnesses there has been a great deal of discussion—and 
it was scheduled to be so—of guided missiles. 

I think it might be helpful of you and to the other gentlemen, if 
before I read my prepared statement I explain in very few words 
what my position is in the chain of command and responsibility for 
missiles. 

The Cuatrman. All right, good. 

Admiral Ciark. I have a few preliminary remarks. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s see what you do down there first. 

Admiral Crark. That is right; yes, sir. 

| have here a copy of the ¢ harter of my office, which I would like to 
submit for the record. 

Also, I would like to read just a couple of the more significant, per- 
tinent paragraphs. 

The Cuarrman. All right, go ahead. 

Admiral Crarx. These are very short. 

The Director of Guided Missiles Division formulates in collaboration with 
the bureaus and the Office of Naval Research, the guided-missile program for 
the Navy. 

Coordinates the naval guided-missle program to the end that weapons fulfill- 
ing the established operational requirements are developed expeditiously and 
efficiently. 

Coordinates the evaluation of guided-missile developments for naval use. 

Recommends types and quantities of guided missiles for procurement, for 
training and service use. 

Supports the material bureaus in their annual budgetary programs both for 
research and development and for procurement. 

Additional duty that is not on this charter is that I am the execu- 
tive member of the Polaris Ballistic Missile Committee, which was 
set up under the Secretary of the Navy to streamline the organization 
and expedite that particular program. 
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(Statement referred to is as follows:) 


Symbol.—OP-51. 

Position.—Director, Guided Missiles Division. 

Rank.—Rear admiral, USN (1300/0). 

Mission.—To review and formulate operational requirements for and to guide, 
coordinate, and evaluate the development and employment of, guided missiles 
and related devices. To maintain close liaison with DCNO (Fleet Operations 
and Readiness) concerning other than air-launched missiles. 

Functions. 

1. Reviews, formulates, and issues statements of operational requirements for 
guided missiles for naval use. 

2. The Division Director represents the Chief of Naval Operations, under guid- 
ance of DCNO (Air), in naval and composite organizations in matters pertain- 
ing to guided missiles. 

3. Formulates, in collaboration with the bureaus and the Office of Naval 
Research, the guided-missile program for the Navy. 

4. Coordinates the naval guided-missile program to the end that weapons 
fulfilling the established operational requirements are developed expeditiously 
and efficiently. 

5. Coordinates the evaluation of guided-missile developments for naval use. 

6. Recommends priorities and responsibilities for guided-missile projects. 

7. Collaborates with the fleet operations and readiness (Op—03) with respect 
to coordination of guided missiles with other new developments and with their 
assimilation into the fleet. 

8. Recommends types and quantities of guided missiles for procurement, for 
training and service use. 

9. Supports the material bureaus in their annual budgetary programs, both 
for research and development and for procurement. 

10. Assists in the establishment of performance and production requirements 
of drones which are to be specifically employed as targets for guided missiles. 

11. Collaborates with Op—50 and Op-—55 with respect to air-launched missiles 
and other missile developments affecting aircraft or aviation ships, to insure 
adequate coordination with the current plans and programs of these divisions. 

12. Reviews, as directed by DCNO (Air), joint, international and Navy plans 
and policy matters which have been submitted to Op—05 for comment, and 
participates in the formulation of plans and policies affecting matters within 
the division’s responsibilities. 


The Cuatrrman. All right; now, with that information, I think the 
committee is in a position to follow you very closely, because we 
know now what your jurisdiction is and what you do 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that these statements which 
are classified secret not be taken from the room, that I will pick them 
up as soon as the meeting breaks up ? 

Mr. Patrerson. May I ask: Has he counted them, so we will 
know how many there are? 

The Cuatrman. Yes; I think he counted them. 

Mr. Parrerson. I don’t want the membership to be put in the posi- 
tion where one member of the committee 

The CuatrmMan. Go ahead now. We all understand this is a highly 
classified statement of the admiral. So we will let no member carry 
out his statement. Goahead. It is marked “Secret.” 

Admiral Crark. Again, prior to this statement, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to mention two things briefly that have not brought out as 
a result of the interrogations so far. One is that, because the Navy 
contains all elements of warmaking, we find ourselves in the guided- 
missiles business across the board. We have all categories. 

The Cuatrman. All right; land, air, and sea. 
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Admiral Crark. Yes, sir. The Army, for instance, doesn’t have 
air-launched missiles and the Air Force doesn’t have short-ranged 
antiaircraft. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Go ahead. 

Admiral CLark. We have in every case investigated very carefully 
the missiles of the other services, and in no case have we been able 
to use them because of the very special environments that obtain in 
the Navy. They do use ours. We have a number of missiles that are 
being used by the other services. 

The Cuarrman. Why can’t you use some of their air-to-air—ground- 
to-air missiles ¢ 

Admiral Ciark. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. Why couldn’t you ? 

Admiral CLarx. We can’t use theirs—the only ground-to-air mis- 
sile that is in existence is the Nike-Ajax. This uses nitric acid 

The Cuatrman. The Bomare. That is coming in. 

Admiral Criark. It is not in existence. 

The Cuarmman. Yes. 

Admiral Ciarx. It is not in existence yet, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Well, why couldn’t that be shot from the ship, 
against a plane coming in against the ship ? 

Admiral Ciark. Because of the guidance systems, sir. These guid- 
ance systems require long baselines, and we are confined. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Goahead and make your statement. 

Admiral Ciark. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state where we are 
today and where we are going in the near future in the terms of guided 
missiles in the ships and aircraft of the fleet. I will cover all Navy 
missiles except Polaris, which will be discussed by Admiral Raborn, 
who will follow me. 

Today, the Navy has 3 guided-missile ships, 2 cruisers and 1 de- 
stroyer, armed with surface-to-air, antiaircraft-type missiles. Al- 
though few in number, these ships make a significant step toward en- 
hancing our fleet air defense capabilities with guided missiles. 

Mr. Arenps. Don’t go quite so fast there, Admiral. We have to 
digest this here as you go along; so, don’t go quite so fast. 

Admiral CLark. I was anxious to get to your questions, Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. You know we laymen can’t absorb quite as fast as 
you do. 

Mr. Gavin. Some of them can’t hear too good, either. 

Admiral Crarx. All right, sir. Following these ships, our ship- 
building and conversion program will expand this initial capability 
toward our ultimate goal of complete fleet air defense through surface- 
to-air and air-launched guided missiles. Next fall the ———- ——— 
antiaircraft missile, Talos, will go to sea in the U. S. S. Galveston, the 
first of three Talos cruiser conversions. 

In the fall of 1959, our advanced ———— Terrier will appear in 
new frigates of the Farragut class, and three more cruiser conver- 
sions. 

In 1960, the — - Tartar, will become operational in new- 
construction destroyers. Our first nuclear-powered cruiser, the 
Longbeach, will be commissioned and equipped with Talos and Ter- 
rier batteries and the Regulus IT surface-to-surface missile. 
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In the surface-to-surface category, the transonic Regulus I can now 
be carried and launched by 2 submarines, 4 cruisers, and 10 carriers. 
Although this number of launchers prov ides a siz: able augmentation to 
the Navy’s ; offensive atomic-attack capability, it is not suflicient to 
meet both Atlantic and Pacific Fleet current and future requirements 
for air-breathing and strike-type missiles. 

To partially fulfill these x requirements and objectives, we have three 
submarines now under construction which will be capable of carrying 
Regulus I or Regulus I. 

In the air-launched category, we now have 4 Sparrow I squad- 
rons and 32 Navy and Marine Sidewinder squadrons. Fifteen car- 
riers are now modified to support Sidewinder squadrons. The Side- 
winder squadrons will continue to be expanded and the missile 
improved. The Sidewinder, as you recall, is the relatively inexpensive 
infrared guided missile developed by the Naval Ordnance Test Sta- 
tion at Inyokern. 

Our Sparrow III all-weather air-to-air missile will commence 
operational evaluation early this year, and is scheduled for fleet in- 
troduction late this year or early 1959, at which time the Sparrow 
1 will phase out — ——— 

Concurrently with Sparrow III, Bullpup will also be phased into 
operational squadrons. Bullpup is a guided bomb with rocket boost 
for support of ground troops. Bullpup will materially increase the 
strike capability of our light-attack aircraft in close air-support 
operations. 

Our long-range programs and objectives call for two more missiles, 
Corvus and ——— — 


In summary, I believe the Navy has a well-balanced missile pee 


gram which will increase the striking and staying power of the fleet. 
We know what objectives and requirements must be met. The time- 
scale for phasing new weapons into the fleet has not always been 
fast enough—the scope of some programs has not always been broad 
enough. But developing and producing missiles is one thing, and 
operating them is another. 

New concepts of tactics, training, logistics, maintenance and many 
other factors make the guided-missile business an extremely complex 
one. I sincerely believe that the Navy can successfully, as we have 
in the past, continue to coordinate all these factors directed toward 
a new supersonic, nuclear-powered missile Navy. To do this, we must 
have continuing support—support in the terms of funds and support 
in the terms of following through on each of our projects to meet 
our objectives of deploying proper numbers of missiles, ships and 
aircraft with the fleet. 

The CHatrman. All right, thank you very much, Admiral. 

Mr. Smart, have you any questions to ask the witness / 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrrmMan. Go ahead, then. 

Mr. Smart. Admiral Clark, there is depicted here on this chart the 
current organization within the Department of Defense which has 
to deal with missiles. 

The committee has received from time to time a great many com- 
pl iints, both from military witnesses and other sources, about the del: ay 
in the decision-making process. 
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Could you take a project in the field of research and development 
in the missile field, and take it through your Department to where it 
gets its clearance in the Navy, and then take it into this situation in 
the Department of Defense, and tell the committee where delays 
occur and where problems may be / 

Admiral CLark. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. Start down in the Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, and let’s see how slow or how fast you are in your bailiwick. 
Start with vourself, ves. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to take a specific project, and if it would 
be all right with the admiral take the project -—-—- which is men- 
tioned in his statement. 

The CratrmMan. All right, go ahead now. 

Take anything. 

Admiral Crark. Let’s say, to begin with, that the need for or the 
decision to embark on a certain program may have its birth in 1 or 2 
places. First of all, the operating forces may come in and say, or 
within OP-NAV we will say, “We need a missile to perform a certain 
function.’ 

On the other hand, as happens in the history of weapons, one of 
the technical people will invent something and say, “Here is some- 
thing that can dothus and so. Is it useful to you?” 

But, in whichever case, the bureaus are requested to investigate the 
technical and scientific feasibility of this. The Office of Naval Re- 
search is asked to look at the feasibility of it, the possibilities of break- 
throughs in the future—are we ahead of the state of the art, and as 
we go along, will we be able to incorporate new breakthroughs? In 
my office, we look at this thing very carefully and we call together the 
heads of the warfare desks. The warfare desks are those officers, 
that is my opposite numbers, who, you might say, are in the opera- 
tions business. 

They are the operating officers. They control fleet operations. 

If we decide that this is a very useful device and we must have it, 
we present this to the Chief of Naval Operations. 

And usually in this case, Mr. Chairman, this moves fairly rapidly. 

I then take it to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Smarr. Whereabouts ? 

Admiral Cuark. To Mr. Holaday. I talk to Mr. Holaday about it. 

I always present it to the other services at this time, to say “Here 
is an idea that we have, and a missile that we want to use; could you 
use it, or could you use it if we changed it a little bit? 

So we work very closely with the other services. 

Mr. Holaday also looks at this. In the ———— program right now, 
the Air Force and the Navy are studying this very carefully to see 
if we can use the same missile. 

Mr. Holaday’s office gives approval rather quickly on these, too, 
except. in those cases w here, in his opinion, we are beginning to run 
into duplication with one of the other services. And I think it is 
very proper that he inquire whether we could use another service’s 
missile to satisfy this requirement and what changes we would be 
willing to make to satisfy their requirement. 

Our Corvus missile is another example, We looked at this quite 
long. We worked with the Air Force on it. The Air Force wanted 
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considerably more range, and they can carry more range because they 
have bigger airplanes. 

The thing that controls our missiles, of course, is the size of the car- 
rier aircraft. Once the size was determined, this, of course, con- 


trolled the range. 


Now, when the program is approved—in the meantime of course, 
the bureaus, who have a responsibility for development work, never 
stop their research and development—whether it is applicable to this 
or whether it might be applicable to something else. We approve the 
project, and the Bureau puts it in its budget for the coming year. 

The budget then goes through a very fine-tooth combing in the Navy. 
And as is usually the case, all the money that the Bureau has sug- 
gested or recommended or says it needs probably is not provided, but 
in any event, some is, and the Bureau then embarks on this develop- 
ment program. 

Then, of course, you get into the financial part of it, I mean the 
apportionment process. 

Mr. Smart. Well, Admiral Clark, take a project that went through 
all of the approvals and scientific consideration and everything else 
you can think of within the Department of the Navy. It became a 
firm program for funding in fiscal 1958. The money was appropriated. 
At this pomt, you are not worried about an idea. You are worried 
about an idea which has been funded and you are sufficiently firm on 
it to move forward. Now, can you take a specific project of this kind 
and lead us by the hand through this maze that we hear about? 

Admiral Ciark. Well, as I say, the Bureau presents its budget and 
then proceeds to execute a contract with the civilian agency—after 
having, of course, received various proposals and bids—and select the 
one they think is best. This agency then proceeds with the develop- 
ment of the missile. In some cases, we use the Government laboratories. 

The Bureau asks for its money in the apportionment process and 
usually gets it. 

Mr. Smart. Well, I am trying to determine whether or not you are 
experiencing any delays in the maze of organization which we have 
been told exists in the Department of Defense. Let’s just get to the 
basic question. Is there or is there not delay so far as your experience 
is concerned in your programs? 

Admiral Ciark. Yes, sir; there have been delays. 

Mr. Smarr. Let’s stop right there; let’s go to the Department of 
Defense. Do you go to the Department of Defense from the Depart- 
ment of the Navy tocarry forward a project ? 

Who goes from the Navy Department ? 

Do you, does Admiral Bennett, does Assistant Secretary Norton— 
who goes up and carries the ball for the Navy at the Defense level? 

Admiral CxiarK. I carry the ball, through Mr. Holaday’s office, to 
get the thing started. Now, when the apportionment comes back and 
the money comes back 

Mr. Smart. Wait a minute. Let’s stop first at the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, Ballistics Missiles Committee. The Polaris would 
go here. 

Admiral CLarx. That is correct. 
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Mr. Smarr. Any other missile outside of the ballistic missile would 
go to the director, to Mr. Holaday himself. 

Admiral Cuark. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. And not to the Ballistic Missile Committee. 

Admiral Ciark. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, on a nonballistic-missile operation—Sparrow, or 
something of this character—do you have to go to the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Research and Engineering ? 

Admiral Ciarx. I donot; no,sir. I goto Mr. Holaday. 

Mr. Smart. Even though it is not a ballistic missile. 

Admiral CiarK. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. You go only to Mr. Holaday’s office, and not to the 
Assistant Secretary of Research and Development. So you cut him 
out. 

Admiral Cuark. That is correct. Mr. Holaday now has all guided 
missiles. 

Mr. Smart. You do not go to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Supply and Logistics ? 

Aaisiral Ciark. Not for a guided-missile project. 

Mr. Smarr. And since you are a shipborne operation, you ob- 
viously don’t have to go to Properties and Installations. 

Admiral CrarK. We do. 

Mr. Smart. That isastrange one. How do you get there? 

Admiral Ciark. A guided-missile program cuts across an awful 
lot of fields. We have to have facilities—we have to have factories. 
We have to have launching pads. 

Mr. Smarr. This is for the test operation and not for the opera- 
tional aspect of the project? 

Admiral Cuiark. That is correct; for test and evaluation and re- 
search and development operation, and then later on forthe produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, here is one you don’t get around the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense C omptroller. 

Admiral CrarK. Yes; his office has occasionally questioned proj- 
ects from the money standpoint, way back. 

Mr. Smarr. Let me ask you specifically: Have you Y seiatatane gone 
to Mr. MeNeil’s office in behalf of the funding of a Navy project ? 

Is this your function ¢ 

Admiral Ciark. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. All right. Having gone there, have you found in his 
office scientific or engineering people, people with this type of capa- 
bility, who would pass that judgment upon the scientific judgment 
already expressed by the Navy in their project ¢ 

Admiral Crark, Mr. Smart, I don’t know what the academic 
training is. 

The Cuarrman. A little louder, Admiral. 

Admiral CrarK. I don’t know what the academic training is of 
the people there. 

Mr. Smart. Regardless of their training 

Admiral Cuark. W hether they are engineers or not. 

Mr. Smart. Are there people in Mr. MeNeil’s office, with or without 
training, who purport to pass professional judgment, scientific o1 
engineering judgment, upon the Navy’s scientific and engineering 
judgment , 
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Admiral Crarx. Not on the scientific judgment; no. On require- 


ments; yes. 

Mr. Smart. Well, now, explain that. 

What do you mean by requirements? Is that engineering as: con- 
trasted to the scientific ? 

Admiral Crark. Production. Usually, it is in the production 
money. 

Mr. Smart. In the field of production. 

Admiral CiarK. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. Now, you have said that you do not have to go through 


supply and logistics, which is the procurement and a production opera- 
tion. Yousaid you do not have to goto that office ? 

Admiral Crark. I have not had to deal with that office. 

Mr. Smart. But you say you don’t have to go to this Assistant 
Secretary for Logistics, but you do run into that kind of people here 
in Mr. McNeil’s office; is this true ? 

Admiral Criark. I have; yes, sir. Now, it might help this if I 
explained that we have a division in the Chief of Naval Operations 
Office, Logistics Division, 0P-04—— 

Mr. Smarr. Talk loud enough so the members can hear you, Admiral 
Clark, please. 

Admiral Crark. The Logistics Division, and they deal with the 
people in Supply and Logistics. I personally have not. And I per- 
sonally know of no case ‘where this particular office has caused any 
delays. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, let’s identify this particular office. Are you re- 
ferring to the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller ? 

Admiral Ciark. Supply and Logistics. 

Mr. Smarr. Supply and Logistics. You say you have had no delays 
in this office? 

Admiral Ciark. No. 


Mr. Smart. On the occasions you have had to go there have you 
had any delays which you feel were inordinate in the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Comptroller ? 

Admiral Crarx. I don’t think we had delays in development pro- 
grams that actually caused a setback or a slippage in a development 
program. We have had this office question our production quantities 
or type of certain missiles. 

Mr, Smarr. Well, let me ask you this question: Do you think there 
is anything wrong with this Defense organization that ought to be 
changed as ‘far as your function is concer ned ? 

Admiral Crark. No, sir; organizationally, I don’t. TI feel that it 
is perfectly proper that there be an organization that looks over my 
shoulder on my spending. Iam the first one to weleome someone who 

can point out to mea soft place in my programs. 

Now, what I do object to is that in a great many of these cases there 
are people in this organization who would question our military re- 
quirements. They get into the requirements business. 

The other thing that happens is that when they do find a soft spot 
or find a reason why perhaps we shouldn’t produce certain missiles, I 
am extremely happy to find this out but the money is then not made 
available for use someplace else that is very weak. “The money simply 


stops. 
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Mr. Smart. Well, if I correctly interpret what you have said, Ad- 
miral Clark, you are not complaining about the bottlenecks or delays 
or whatnot in this situation, that the things that you have pointed 
out here would probably happen in any properly run organization; 
is this true ? 

Admiral Ciark. I think an organization of this kind is necessary to 
any big business, and a $40 billion business is an awful big business. 

I do think that like any other organization it periodically needs a 
good shaking down. It has a tendency to mushroom. People have a 
tendency to get out of their fields. Now, I will give you an example of 
this. At one of our test and evaluation stations we needed an alti- 
tude- and shock-test facility to give the missile shock tests. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget people said that we didn’t need this, that we 
should take our shock tests to another station that had such a facility. 

Now, this is like telling a carpenter to build a house, but he can’t 
have any tools because there is a carpenter down the street two blocks 
that is building a house and you should use his tools. 

Obviously, to the test-evaluation programs, the tools must be 
provided. 

Mr. Smarr. Well 

Admiral Ciarx. This is one example. 

Now, in this case, yes, this causes delays and probably causes expense 
along with it. 

Mr. Smart. Well, you said that occasionally organizations get to 
the point where a shakedown is in order. Applying that statement to 
the Department of Defense as of today, do you think a shakedown is 
in order ? 

Admiral Ciark. Yes, sir; on the same grounds that any organiza- 
tion should be shaken down. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, I see some hesitancy on your part to point out 
any areas where you think that there are really delays, inordinate 
delays; inasmuch as you do hesitate to point out specific areas, is it 
safe to assume that you are satisfied with the organization as it 
stands today ? 

Admiral Cuark. I think 

Mr. Smart. You are trying tosay 

Admiral CrarKx. The question here is whether the procedures that 
are used you would term “organization” ? 

(Mr. Smart nods.) 

Admiral Cuark. The pretty picture of all the blocks and the pro- 
posed way that things are supposed to be done I wouldn’t object to. I 
think it 1s all right. But I think, as in any organization, as you 
say, in a bureaucracy the tendency is for it to grow, for more people 
to come in, to get into business that is not properly theirs. They get 
ito the requirements business. They question whether we should 
fight wars with this or that or how much we should fight them with. 

Mr. Smarr. Then if I were to interpret what you say there, it is 
that instead of having this nice organization on the chart you get it 
pyramided by virtue of ad hoc committees and a variety of committees 
and deputy assistants and deputy deputy assistants and whatnot, each 
one of whom gets cranked into the decisionmaking process, and to that 
extent you think it is probably overorganized. 
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Admiral Crarx. I think that is correct; it is overorganized. And 
the staffs are much too large. The point is this, Mr. Smart. A man 
who has a $100 million decision to make—if somebody in his organ- 
ization, one of his staff people, any of them, comes to him and says, 
“T think this is bad, that this should be taken a very careful look 
at.” I don’t think there is anybody in the world that wouldn’t say, 
“Well now, let’s hold everything and take a look, this is $100 million.” 
And there are too many of these people who can say, “Let’s stop and 
take a look.” My objection is that when they feel this way, if they 
would send for me and give me a chance to explain it, we probably 
could clear it up right then and there. 

But this gets to me around the back way. When the money stops, 
then I go to see about it, and, by that time, the time is lost. 

Mr. Daase. In other words, you feel there are too many people 
that have not the right to say “yes” but have the right to say “no”? 

Admiral Crark. That is correct. 

We talk about missile czars, for instance, but to me a czar must 
have two things—not only the right to say what you won’t do and 
what you should do with your programs but also the right to clear 
the tracks. When Mr. K. T. Keller was Director of Guided Missiles, 
he cleared the tracks. 

The Cuamman. Any further questions, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Now, off the record, Mr. Smart 

(Further statement off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. What is the classified part? 

Admiral Ciark. The actual numbers of the ships in the forces. 

The Cuatrman. I see. 

Admiral Crark. And the . 

Mr. Buianprorp. Mr. Chairman, this is the first time I have ever 
seen the word in a statement. 

Admiral Crarx. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that classified. 

Admiral Crark. This has not been released. 

The CuammaNn,. That is the new missile they are getting ready—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; but it has never been disclosed before. 

Admiral Criark. It has not been disclosed. 

The Cuarrman. It is not in here. 

Mr. BLanprorp. is new also. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think are the two new missiles 
named here that I have seen no public information on. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Admiral, Mr. Smart was developing along the lines to see where 
there are any delays. 

Now, let’s take in your department. An idea is brought in to you 
as head of the missile program; is that correct ? 

Admiral Ciarx. Yes, sir. 

The Caarrman. What? 

Admiral CrarK. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. How large a group do you have to pass on the 
soundness of that idea? How many people? 
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Admiral Ciarx. In my department, I have about 25 officers. 

The Cuarrman. All right. ees 

Now, some officer brings in something and you think it has some 
merit. Then you have about 25 officers you counsel and advise with; 
is that correct ? 

Admiral Crark. That is correct, yes, sir. : 

The Cuarrman. How long does it take you to formulate some idea ? 
Does it take youamonthor2monthsor6months? = =—_ 

Now, let’s see how long before you are going to give birth to some- 
thing. 

Admiral Cuark. Well, Mr. Chairman, with 11 guided missiles in 
the 1959 budget and a couple more coming along, I would say in the 
case of some of those I made up my mind in about 5 minutes and 
probably in other cases some months. 

The Chrgrhakii All right. 

Admiral Ciark. Now, I do—— 

The Cuatrman. Now, let’s say you make up your mind in a short 
order; is that correct? 

Admiral Ciark. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Down in that stage. 

How long have you been in charge of this office ? 

Admiral Crark. A little over 2 years, 214 years. 

The Cuarrman. Now, any of these missiles—the Sidewinder, the 
Petrel, the Regulus, the Terrior, the Sparrow—were they conceived 
down in the organization you are now head of ? 

Admiral Crark. The Terrier family was conceived at the Applied 
Physics Laboratory at APL. Most of these missiles—— 

The CuHarrman. What missile has been conceived in the organiza- 
tion that you are now head of ? 

Admiral Ciarx. ; 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, Admiral, I don’t find the 
on anything here. 

The Sidewinder, the Petrel, the Regulus, the Terrier, the Sparrow, 
the Talos, the Tartar, the Polaris, the Triton, and the Bullpup. 

Mr. Smart. It is too secret to be on any list. 

The Cuarrman,. The missile you just spoke about 

Mr. BLanprorp. 

Mr. Bares. . 

The Cuatrrman., Is not on this list, . 

Admiral CuarK. Yes, sir, it is in the 1959 program. 

The CuHarrman. What? 

Mr. Gavin. It is not on the list that the chairman has. 

Mr. Smart. The chairman has a press release on various missiles. 

Admiral Crarx. I beg your pardon. I didn’t know what you were 
reading from. 

The Cuarrman. This list was published on December 13, for the 

three services. 

Mr. ARENDS. wasn’t on there. 

The Cuarrman. Now, you have a missile called the : 

Admiral Ciark. Yes, sir, we had money in last year’s research and 

development program for this. 
Mr. Bennett. He says it is classified, Mr. Chairman. 
Admiral Crarx. This is secret. 
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The Cuairman. Well, it hasn’t 

Admiral Ciarx. At the present time. 

The Cuamman. Well, it hasn’t been created then. You are just 
talking about it. 

Admiral Crarx. Yes, sir, but the program has been created, Mr. 
Chairman. We have set up the program and we are embarking on 
the development of it. 

The Cuairman. Allright. Good. 

All right, take the : 
eas. ong was it in consultation, about it, in your first echelon down 

ere? 

Mr. Arenps. How did the get to you first—Mr. Chairman. 
Start at the bottom. I am sorry to interrupt. But why don’t you 
take that idea—where did it come from and then you follow 
that thing along. 

Admiral Crarx. The idea and the requirement for a 
guided missile has been in existence for years and years, but as I said 
awhile ago, a guided missile is a part of a system, and we could not 
embark on it, there was no point in embarking on it, until we had 
the developments : 

These inputs were not available to us. 

But we were pursuing as early as 1947—we ran 
periments by Penn State. Inyokern has been running 
experiments periodically, and at a slow rate, over all these years, 
waiting for the state of art in these other fields to catch up. Now, it 
has come along and we are ready to go ahead. We have been ready 
all the time. 

The Cuarrman. You see, the trouble—what is running through the 
committee’s mind: they are trying to visualize the missile as some- 
thing like they see sitting here. The missile is tied into a great 
system of things and you got to carry the experiment on that system 
at the same time you are carrying on your missile experiment; is that 
correct ? \ 

Admiral Crark. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That will wind me up. I will stop right there. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Admiral Ciark. I can give you another example, Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. But I want to know this. Seriously speaking, I 
want to know, isn’t there some little delay down in the Navy De- 

io Si ses ? 
partment? Now, you have 2 or 3 layers of civilians down in the 
Navy Department that you have to clear by before you get to the 
Secretary of Defense, haven’t you? 

Admiral Ciarxk. No, sir, I have no— 

The Cuarmman. You don’t have to consult—now, we have about 
four Assistant Secretaries of the Department of the Navy. 

Admiral CiarKk. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, you don’t have to consult any 
of those. 

Admiral Ciark. Oh, yes, sir. I talk 
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The Cuatrman. That is what I want to find out. 

Admiral Criark. I talk to Mr. Norton all the time about these 
projects. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. who? 
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Admiral Cuiarx. Mr. Norton, of Research and Development. 

The CuatrMan. Now, does he slow you down any ? 

Admiral Crark. No, sir. [Laughter.] 

The CHamman. All right. He gives you a boost. [Further 
laughter. | ‘ 

The CuarrMAn. He gives you a boost. And from him who do 
you go to, then, the Secretary of the ayy elk 

Paeaeel CrarK. If there is the slightest doubt about this thing, 
Mr. Norton—he talks to the Secretary of the Navy all the time about 
these things. 

The Cuarmman. Wait a minute. You talk to Mr. Norton, And 
there is where you stop for the time being. Then it gets in Mr. 
Norton’s hands. Then Mr. Norton talks to the Secretary of the 
Navy; is that correct ? : 

Admiral CuarK. In the meantime, we have been going ahead with 
the project, Mr. Chairman. i 

The Cuatrman. All right. In the meantime, you are not getting 
out of the Navy Department, though. You are staying in the Navy 
Department. You haven’t crossed over in the Department of De- 
fense, have you? 

Admiral Ciark. Oh, yes, sir; I have been to Mr. Holaday’s office, 
and to the Guided Missile Committee with this, very much earlier. 

The Cuarrman. Then let’s put it this way. You are pretty well 
satisfied with the setup you got now to reach a decision. 

Admiral Crark. I am; yes, sir. 

The Cramman. You don’t think any decisions are being slowed 
down on account of the setup ? 

Admiral Ciarxk. No, sir; not within the Navy. Also, I am given 
a considerable free hand in a great many decisions, technical de- 
cisions, if it doesn’t involve big money. 

The CHarrman. You have been going along here and have been 
given a free hand. Some of these secretaries don’t have a free hand. 
And we should give you a free hand because you are in a very ex- 
clusive field. You are in the field of missiles. And I do want to 
compliment the Navy. I have been talking about it. Iam glad Mr. 
Smart brought it out so the committee could find out something about 
the various missiles that the Navy has. You do have a fine missile 
family in the Navy, and a great number of ships. And the air-to-air 
missile, and the ground-to-air missile—four different types. 

You have made a splendid record. So if you are satisfied, I am 
not going to try to find out how you can be accelerated any more 
than you are now, because you are turning out something worth while. 
That is all. 

Admiral Ciark. May I amplify that, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuHarrMan. What? 

Admiral Crark. I think that probably one of the reasons why the 
Navy has no objection to the current organization for decision making 
is because in no case are we in competition. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Admiral Crark. With the other two services. 

The Cuarrman. That is rightexactly. Exactly. 

Admiral Ciark. We do not 

The Crarrman. Of course, if you were in the field of land-based 
intermediate range missiles and an ICBM missile, probably you would 
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have a different viewpoint. But in the field where you have merely 
tied your missiles around your ships and have no competition, you 
are satisfied. 

Admiral Crark. That is right; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is the whole thing. That is the whole story. 
And I want the record to say as far as I am concerned I am proud of 
the achievement of the Navy in this field, as to their family of missiles. 

Mr. Gavin. Could we get around to asking some questions now, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Well, wait a minute until I get through bragging. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Now, I am through, since I think they have done a magnificent job. 
And I want this written in the record. And when the report comes 
out—the country should know something about these things. They 
don’t know much about the Sidewinder and they don’t know what 
these other missiles are doing. They all think we haven’t anything 
because we do not have an ICBM and an IRBM. They think we have 
no missiles. We do have missiles. And we have effective missiles. 
We have a missile here that shoots 700 miles with a nuclear-powered 
warhead. 

Mr. Arends, now you can take up where I left off. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Well, your complimentary remarks about what they are doing are 
good. I want to say, Admiral, that I appreciate very much—even 
though this is classified, secret matter—that you brought this to our 
attention because it gives us a better understanding on this long-range 
eet in which you are moving ahead. I think we are all better 
off for having this information at hand—which, of course, we want to 
turn back, I mean the statement. 

The CHatrrman. Mr. Smart, come and get mine right now. 

Mr. Arenps. The thing, Admiral, I was trying to get at a moment 
ago, when I interjected when the counsel was questioning you, was 
only this: 

n this matter of reaching certain determinations—in the first place, 
T don’t. know who names these missiles in every service. It is wonder- 
ful, whatever they are. But these certain steps necessarily must be 
followed. And the point I was trying to reach was how these steps 
are taken. 

Now, you are satisfied that you are allowed to go up the stairs with- 
out too much hindrance. And that is good. That, of course, has not 
been similar with some of the other witnesses we have had before this 
committee since these hearings started. But my point was: As you 
take these steps—this determination for was made and you 
moved ahead. 

Admiral Ciark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Then you were perfectly free to go up each step of that 
ladder without any interference, so-called, or without any what you 
might determine to be undue delay, in getting where you wanted to 
go and in order to do the thing you wanted to do. 

Admiral CuarKk. That is correct. 

Mr. Arenps. That is fine. 

Admiral CiarKk. With one éxception. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 
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Admiral Crarx. And that is the money part. 
Mr. Arenps. The money part of it. And that comes, of course, to 


us. 
Admiral Crark. Sir? fey 
Mr. Arenps. And that comes to us originally—or are you talking 
about the money after it is appropriated and the comptroller controls 


it? 

Admiral Crark. Well, both. 

Mr. Arenps. Both. 

Admiral Crark. I think the could move faster now, prob- 
ably could move faster now, and we could have it sooner, if we were 
able to put more money in it. 

Mr. Arenps. In other words, if there were more money as of this 
particular time, you think the program could move faster? 

Admiral Crark. I think so. 

Mr. Arenps. Could you tell me this then? Has the request been 
made in this next fiscal year appropriation bill, for 1959, for a step-up 
on this particular program? Are you going before the Ap- 
propriations Committee to ask for more money on this particular 

roject ? 
' Admiéal CrarK. On this particular one? 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. You want to tell us what you are asking for? 

Admiral CiarKk. $214 million, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. $214 million. 

Admiral Ciarx. Additional. 

Mr. Arenps. And that would help you expedite the whole project? 

Admiral CLark. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Philbin, any questions? 

Mr. Putern. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Admiral, may I ask you—and I want to compliment 
the Navy, too, on your missile program. I think it is a very fine 
one. And I am glad to see the great progress that you have made. 

Let me ask you this. Do you think it is more important for the 
Navy to stay with their missile program or should they get off a little 
bit and get into this space area ? 

Everybody is space-minded now. Which do you think is the most 
important, to apply yourself right to this missile program or possibly 
give some attention to the space program we hear so much about? 

Admiral Crark. I think that the space program is a tremendously 
and terrifically important undertaking, that this country should under- 
take it, but I don’t think that we should take 1 cent from our need 
to control the world first. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. 

We are in a critical period now. Isn’t it more important that we 
get the aeepee to fight a war than would be on the ground, rather 
than up in the space? That may be for the future. Don’t you think 
it is more important to devote our time and energy to the missiles, 
rather than to get too space-minded ? 

Admiral Ciark. Well, yes, sir, I do. As I say, we should do the 
other, too. 
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Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Now, along in your discussion, you talked about these various Sec- 
retaries and Assistant Secretaries, and assistant assistant secretaries. 
Did I get the idea that you felt they didn’t have the experience to 
qualify them to pass on these decisions ! 

You said there were several—say a $100 million project and it wor- 
ried them as to whether or not we ought to take another look, and 
how many Assistant Secretaries have to take another look. 

Admiral Ctark. Well, the staff will pass this to their Secretary. 

Mr. Gavin. What? 

Admiral Crark. Then I get a chance to explain it. In some cases 
it has been such an important matter that Mr. Norton has personally 
taken a hand and in some cases the Secretary of the Navy has taken 
a hand, to justify this and explain it. 

Mr. Gavin. Someone pointed out here the other day that the aver- 
age Secretray’s term of office is a year and 3 months. How could 
they get the knowledge in so short a space of time to be able to de- 
termine on these projects that come before them ? 

Admiral Ciark. Well, a man like Mr. Holaday, who has spent his 
life-—-— 

Mr. Gavin. Well, he is an exception. We won’t take Mr. Holaday. 

Admiral Cuark. Dr. Foote, the Assistant Secretary of Research and 
Development. I think a man with that sort of academic background 
is pretty well able to put his finger on the important parts of a pro- 
gram or the feasibilities or practicabilities. 

Mr. Gavin. You said, if I am correct—if I am incorrect, state— 
that the Comptroller questions the quantity of the weapons that you 
sometimes request ; is that right ? 

Did I get to understand you right ? 

Admiral Ciark. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, how can we question the quantity of weapons you 
shall procure? Don’t you think that is a bit out of his field, to deter- 
mine your capabilities in event that demands were made upon you 
if we were suddenly catapulted into an emergency ? 

Admiral Crarx. I do, indeed. 

Mr. Gavin. You do? 

Admiral CLarK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Then the Comptroller does have some control over 
what you are doing in operating ? 

Admiral Cuarx. That is correct. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. 

Admiral Ciark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Let me ask you this. Do the Joint Chiefs of Staff get 
into any of your particular projects, for approval or disapproval ? 

Admiral Ciarx. The matter of priorities has come to them. 

The Nike Hercules-Talos discussion of last year of course was taken 
before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But as far as my missiles, that is 
the Navy’s missiles, shipboard or naval aircraft operation, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have not had to. 

Now, of course, they got very much into the Thor-Jupiter missile 
matter. 

The Carman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gavin. 

Now, members of the committee, we will take a recess until tomor- 
row morning at 10 o0’clock. 
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Admiral, you and the other witnesses that Mr. Smart scheduled, 
return here. I am hoping we may be able to start with the Air Force 
Friday morning, if we can. 

We will take a recess. We got to go to the floor, and put in some 
remarks. 

(At 11:53 a. m., a recess was taken, to reconvene at 10 a. m. of the 
following day, Thursday, February 6, 1958.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, F ebruary 6, 1958. 


The committee met at 10 a, m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
committee, presiding. 

The Cuatrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Now members of the committee, I will ask the committee to recess 
at a quarter to 12, because I will have to present the conference report 
on the bill that we passed on the 7th or 8th of January. 

And I doubt very seriously whether we can have an afternoon 
session. 

I am hoping that we will be able to finish with Admiral Clark and 
Admiral Raborn, and then tomorrow morning take up the Air Force. 

Because you see on the following week we will not be able to have 
oy committee hearings at all. 

am very anxious to make as much time as possible so the sub- 
committees can go to work on the matters that have been referred to 
them with reference to the investigation and also that Mr. Brooks 
and Mr. Kilday may begin to work on their two important bills, one 
with reference to contracts for reserves and the other is the pay bill. 

Now, I am hoping that on the week of the 17th, Mr. Kilday and 
Mr. Brooks, if they can work it out, may be able to sit, during the 
afternoons, of that entire week. 

Now, we will start off now with Admiral Clark. 

Mr. Smart, have you anything to say ? 

Mr. Smart. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Have you anything to put in the record ? 

Mr. Smart. I have one letter. 

The committee will recall in my questions to Admiral Clark we 
were discussing the decision-making process. 

After the hearing was over, I discussed that same subject with 
Assistant Secretary Norton. He has a viewpoint which he has incor- 

orated in a letter which I have just this morning received, and 
would like permission to insert it in the record at this point. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, put it in the record. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, Mr. Chairman, I don’t know how much detail 
that is. It looks like it is pretty long. But I was a little disturbed 
about that subject yesterday. Why not read it, if it is not long? 

Mr. Smarr. It is over three pages. 
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(The letter is as follows :) 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY FOR AIR, 
Washington, February 5, 1958. 
Mr. Rosert W. SMART, 
Chief Counsel, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mr. Smarr: During your examination of Rear Adm. J. E. Clark this 
morning, and to some extent during Mr. Gavin’s questions directed at me, I felt 
the committee was coming to grips with the essential element of our problem, 
namely: How can the services, through elimination or reduction of external 
clearance procedures, expedite critical programs, make decisions more speedily, 
utilize at the earliest possible date the funds granted by the Congress, and oper- 
ate with greatest possible flexibility within the necessary apportionment 
process ? 

I am therefore prompted to send you a summary of my views on this matter, 
as recently expressed to the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Senate, in response to the committee’s request. 

I should like to begin by stating my opinion that the newly installed Secretary 
of Defense should be given an opportunity to present his Own ideas on this 
subject before detailed suggestions or criticisms are voiced by his subordinates, 
either in the Defense Department or in the services. I am confident that your 
committee, in the interest of orderly procedure, as well as fair play and com- 
monsense, will share my view on this point. 

I do not consider, however, that the above should preclude a statement of 
personal opinions which can be described as general principles, and I shall state 
these in what I believe to be their order of importance. 

(1) Civilian organization, not military, is the point at issue here, and it 
should not be obscured by suggested reorganization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(2) The three service Secretaries should be returned to full Cabinet status. 
The Secretary of Defense should represent them on the National Security 
Council. 

(3) Since the war I have served as Assistant Secretary of State, consultant to 
the Secretary of the Air Force, and Assistant Secretary of Navy (Air). During 
this period I have witnessed an increasing trend toward separation of authority 
from responsibility on the civilian side of our Defense Establishment. There 
has been a steady drift toward managerial control of the service departments by 
the Department of Defense, and instead of policy control, we get too much detail 
handled at top levels, longer decision time, and confusion. 

(4) Good organization demands decentralization of management as the unit 
increases in size. We See this principle accepted by great modern enterprises 
such as the General Electric Co., by ancient institutions such as the Catholic 
Church, and for that matter by such burgeoning complexes as the Government 
of the Soviet Union itself. In every case, authority is delegated with responsi- 
bility, but policy is controlled at the top. 

When you separate authority from responsibility to the extent that this has been 
done in the Department of Defense, you get a maze of secretariats, committees, re- 
view boards, and the like, all busily engaged in interpreting policy and second- 
guessing those charged with operating responsibility. When you delegate au- 
thority along with responsibility, you get rapid decision and action at working 
levels, together with unobscured policy control at the top, where it belongs. 

(5) I believe in three separate services, rather than one unified service. We 
hear much about “conflict,” and “bickering,” between the services. I do not deny 
that there have been instances to which these “trigger-happy words,” to quote 
Adm. Arleigh Burke, really do apply. But these instances have been rare, and 
they can be controlled by a Secretary of Defense who sets policy, delegates au- 
thority, and holds his service Secretaries responsible for coordination. 

For every instance to which such words apply, I could cite hundreds where 
cooperation between the services at all levels has been complete, and in the best 
interest of the national defense. Polaris, now much in the public prints, can be 
cited as a casein point. Our progress in this program is in no small degree due 
to experience of the Army and Air Force in development of guidance mechanisms 
for Jupiter and Thor. Their knowledge in this field was instantly and fully com- 
municated to our people. The Navy in turn is providing, at its naval ordnance 
test station, facilities for testing such guidance mechanisms of all three services. 
As the committee knows, the Air Force last summer stated to the Navy its newly 
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developed operational requirement for a land-based Polaris, a requirement which 
the Navy can fulfill. 

I think the word “emulation” rather than “conflict” more nearly describes the 
parallel approaches sometimes taken (with the consent of the Secretary of De- 
fense) by the services. This emulation pays off a thousandfold, in time and 
money, for the apparent duplication of effort. I could cite many examples, from 
the development of liquid-cooled versus air-cooled engines prior to World War II 
by the Army and Navy, to the parallel solid-propellent developments by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force today. 

(6) Whatever basis there may be for accusing the services of “rivalry” (in the 
derogatory sense), I have never seen an example of such rivalry in the field of 
service-sponsored basic research. This field is in a sense self-policing, if only 
because scientists get no credit for paralleling a trail already blazed by others. 

From the above, I do not want you or the committee to conclude that I claim all 
our troubles stem from external clearance procedures, and that we in the Navy 
Department are a completely efficient organization. Far from it: we are con- 
stantly searching for duplication, rivalry, and inefficiency within our Department, 
and I am sorry to report we find examples from time to time. 

But I do claim that if each service today had authority commensurate with 
its operating responsibility, we would arrive at the answer to the question 
stated at the beginning of this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
GARRISON Norton. 

The Cuatraran. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Admiral, I want to pursue this subject that was 
touched on slightly yesterday. It all enters into. what delays may 
occur in finally getting a decision or allotment of funds and so on. 

Ts it not true that in the Comptroller’s Office of the Department 
of Defense, that, in effect, in the allotment of funds, his recommenda- 
tions are military recommendations rather than purely monetary 
recommendations ¢ 

Admiral Car. In a great many cases this-is true. It is also true 
in the Bureau of the Budget. In all the fiscal processes, yes, sir. 

I think there must be comptroller organizations. 

Mr. Deverrux. Oh, yes. 

Admiral Crark, There must be restraints and checks and balances. 
I don’t think we have enough flexibility in the handling of our money, 
and I think also what has happened so freqeuntly is that when re- 
straints are being applied, instead of being applied as an overall 
warning or a caution that expenditures are exceeding limits, we will 
be directed—our money will be withheld upon a particular project, 
which becomes a military decision. I think this is a decision for 
the people who have the responsibility as to where the money will be 
saved or held up. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, I don’t know whether the Navy has run into 
this or not, but I do know the Army and the Air Force are very much 
concerned about the allotment of funds according to different quar- 
ters, which will not necessarily fit into the training program that has 
been set up. 

Now, I realize you are not in that particular field, but have you any 
thoughts on that matter? I will explain a little bit more thoroughly. 

For example, the Army will be given so much training money and 
actually they can’t use it during that quarter because the weather is 
not suitable. 

The same holds true with the Air Force. They will be given a 
certain amount of training money. They can’t use it then, but then 
probably the next quarter they could use twice as much. 


oo 
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Have you any thoughts on that, any experience so far as the Navy 
is concerned ¢ 

Admiral Crark. Yes; that is correct. 

That is what I have in mind when I talk about the flexibility in 
handling money. When it is apportioned periodically and by strict 
appropriation lines, this is a rigidity that does interfere with the prose- 
cution of business. 

Mr, Devereux. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. I suggest now— 

One minute, Admiral, in your testimony yesterday it was brought 
out that you are in charge of research and development as far as mis- 
siles are concerned, for the Navy; isn’t that it? 

Admiral Ciarx. That is correct; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is your jurisdiction ? 

Admiral Crarx. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. A great many of these questions have been devel- 
oped going far beyond that. So I think it is always a good idea for a 
swimmer to stay close to the bank, unless he is so sure of his stroke that 
hecancrossthestream. [Laughter. | 

I don’t want you to get off in something that we probably might be 
able to develop better from the Secretary or the people who have cog- 
nizance of those matters. 

Admiral Criarx. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I want to try to hold you down as close as I can to 
your billet, and your billet is that of research and development in the 
missile field, isn’t it? 

Admiral CuiarKk. That is correct; yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Hardy, any questions? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, we were talking some about the difference between the 
surface-to-air missiles which the Navy has developed and those which 
the other services are interested in. 

I believe you indicated that the Navy was not able to use the type 
of surface-to-air missiles which the Army uses, and I can understand 
the problems with respect to the guidance system, for instance, used by 
the ek, It covers a lot of territory. 

Now, the comparable weapon which the Navy uses is the Talos; is 
that right? 

Admiral Criark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, is the Talos as effective as the Nike? 

Admiral Cuark. Yes, sir; we think it is as effective and for our pur- 
pose it is far more effective. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I am thinking about its total effectiveness now, 
regardless of whose purpose it serves. 

oes it have a range comparable to the Nike? 

Admiral CiarKk. There are several Nikes, of course. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I am talking about the best ones. 

Let’s talk about the best you have. 

Admiral Crark. The Nike-Hercules. Talos has greater range; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So, then, the Talos has a better range than the best 
Nike that we have? 

Admiral Cxuarx. That is correct; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy. All right. Now, is it as accurate? 

Admiral Crarg. Yes, sir; it 1s more so, ; 

Mr. Harpy. And you operate that with a guidance system that is 
contained aboard ship ¢ 

Admiral Crarx, That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, how about the comparative cost ? 

Admiral Ciark. The Weapons System Evaluation Group made a 
very detailed study of this not so very long ago and found that the 
cost per kill of an enemy plane is very comparable. It runs just 
about the same. 

Mr. Harpy. Another reason, Mr. Chairman, that I am asking these 
questions : In the Real Estate Committee we have had a lot of concern 
over sites for Nike. We have a lot of concern over the area that had 
to be taken in order to be able to install the Nike. We have had con- 
siderable problems with respect to the area required for housing to 
accommodate the men that had to operate the different facilities, and 
those facilities are scattered over a pretty wide area. 

Now, the thought that is running through my mind is: If the Talos 
is as effective as Nike, if it has a longer range than Nike and its cost 
is comparable to Nike, why in the world do we build these Nike sta- 
tions with so much area required and take so much land out of produc- 
tion, that is, land out of civilian uses in the city in some cases? Do 
you have some information on that, Admiral ? 

Admiral Criark. Well, only to say, Mr. Hardy, that the Talos 
system does require less real estate and it requires fewer people. The 
missile itself is a more expensive missile, but when you put together 
all of these costs, then you come out with the comparable cost per 
kill. 

The CuHamman. May I interrupt you to call your attention to this? 
Here is what the fact sheet shows about that. 

Talos Defense Unit, a land-based version of the Navy’s Talos shipboard-missiles 
system, was turned over to the Army by the Navy on October 15, 1957, at White 
Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex., for evaluation. 

The Army is studying the missile system to see if it can be integrated into the 
present Army air-defense system. The system was built by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 

That is the situation today; is it not? 

Admiral Crark. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I don’t have any notion where we stand on it, 
but I do think this. We have had a lot of trouble about the location 
of these Nike sites. We put some of them in cities where we have had 
to acquire some very expensive land by lease and otherwise. If you 
can operate a system that is as satisfactory on a comparable cost basis, 
and has a longer range and Nansen on a small area of ground, 
why, we are certainly being awful foolish in our present Nike system. 
Now, it is as simple as that, as far as my book goes. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, you must understand the Bomare now 
enters into the picture, also. 

Admiral CuarKk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. But we are also, Mr. Chairman, getting a so-called im- 
proved version of the Nike, and we are changing our Nike facilities 
in some degree to accommodate that. 

The Cuarman. Well, that is right, and in all probability we should 
be, because the Nike has only a range of so many miles. 
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Mr. Harpy. All right, but now 

The Cuarrman. And then the Bomarc has a longer range. 

Mr. Harpy. The admiral tells us, though, that the Talos has a longer 
range than the best Nike they have. 

The Cuarrman. You have to bear this always in mind; that each 
department has a military mission and it has a certain thing it must 
accomplish in its defense. Therefore, it must have the weapons that 
that department thinks is the proper one to accomplish its objective. 

Mr. Harpy. Well. 

The Cuarmman. They think—as far as the Nike-Ajax is concerned— 
for the time being that is the proper weapon for the Army use in what 
is known as ground to air. 

_ Mr. Harpy. You and I haven’t any argument over what the mission 
is, and over the fact that they have a responsibility for that mission. 

The Cuatrman. I think 

Mr. Harpy. But here, if another service has a weapon that is capa- 
ble of performing that mission better than the one they are using, 
somebody ought to use it. 

The Cuatrman. The reason I read that is because the Army is study- 
ing the missile system to see if it can integrate into the present Army 
defense system the Talos system. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I make one other observation ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. It is not related to this particular thing at all. On yes- 
terday you made some very justified compliments to the Navy for 
having done a very fine job in the missile program. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I have to confess, after listening to Admiral Clark’s 
testimony that everything was peaches and cream, that I was wonder- 
ing if he wasn’t stretching his own conscience. Now, I never recall— 
I can’t recall having any witness that was so happy with everybody 
that is above him as was Admiral Clark. I had to think that there 
must be, by golly, a promotion board sitting waiting for all this stuff 
coming out. 

The Cuamman. No, Mr. Hardy; we take this thing very seriously. 

Admiral Cuark. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Let me muke this statement. If you will examine 
this fact sheet, you will see that the Navy certainly has done a mag- 
nificent job. : 

Mr. Harpy. Oh, they have; they have. 

I join in complimenting them, too. I don’t want to be misunder- 
stood on that score. But I have never before seen any stronger evi- 
dence of the chain of command extending from the Secretary of De- 
fense’s Office on down to a rear admiral, I don’t think, because I didn’t 
find any single point of criticism. 

Mr. pavieres. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Harpy. I will be glad to vid. I just wanted to make that 
observation. 

Admiral Crark. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CxHatrman. Let the admiral answer that. 

Admiral Crarx. If I left that impression, I think I should be given 
an opportunity to express just exactly how I do feel about it. 

Mr. Harpy. I hope you do, Admiral. Of course, I am a little blunt 
in what Isay. [Laughter.] 
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Admiral Cuiarx. I hope I didn’t leave the impression, Mr. Hardy, 
that I was happy with what on up above. Iam not at all. What 
I did say was that I don’t think you will correct this, or can cure it 
by a change in organization. 

Mr. Harpy. I agree with that. 

Admiral Crarx. As long as you have people, you are going to have 
this problem. Now, the thing I am unhappy about, with the setup 
above me, is that the rules under which they operate are not spelled 
out. You have people with no responsibility exercising a great deal 
of authority, people who are telling us what to do in the field of mili- 
tary requirements, and I think the present organization will work as 
well as any organization can work if the things that these people are 
supposed to do were spelled out. I think there is not enough discip- 
line in it. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, Admiral, I certainly am delighted that you made 
these additional remarks, because frankly, you left me with a feel- 
ing that somebody was really standing over you with a big stick in 
the chain of command. 

Mr. Devereux. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Harpy. I am glad to get this reassurance. 

I subscribe also to your idea that it is not a change in organization 
that we need, but a better operation of the organization that we have. 

Admiral Crark. I think that is a very good way to put it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Hardy. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorae ? 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Chairman. 


Admiral, I was interested in what you said about the funds that 
are allocated. 
Now, in your research and development program, do I understand 


that funds can be allotted to that, and if they are not used, that you 
can be left without the necessary funds? Is that a possibility ¢ 

Because if it is, I should say it was a very serious situation that 
ought to be corrected. 

dmiral Crark. Well, you can reprogram within appropriations 
but not across appropriations. If I understand your question, when 
we use up the research and development funds there is no way to get 
more research and development funds unless we appeal to the Secre- 
tary of Defense emergency fund. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Well, that is not exactly what I am trying to get 
at. What I want to know—maybe you don’t get them this way. We 
will say you are allotted so much in one quarter for research and 
development. For some reason you are not able to spend all that 
money. What happens to it. 

Admiral Crark. We will spend it the next quarter. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorez. You do. 

Then, in other words, you are not held up because of not being 
able to spend it all at once ? 

Admiral Ciark. No; this is true. 

Mrs. Sr. Georer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

‘The Cuatrman. Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you, sir. 

Did I understand you to say, Admiral, that if you use all of your 
research and development funds, you can’t take them from another 
source, another appropriation ? 
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Admiral Ciarx. I am quite sure this is correct. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I don’t believe so, sir. 

Because I have a letter in my office where $6 million was taken 
from the Bureau of Ordnance and according to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy it was used for research. 

Admiral CrarKk. Well, I am afraid I am getting into a subject that 
I don’t know enough about, sir, here. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I hadn’t intended to ask any questions, but when 
you made that statement I was rather interested, from the letters I 
have about it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Rexce. Admiral, as I see it, the Army is confronted with a 
different problem thun the Navy in connection with the installation 
and operation of the defense missile, in that the Army must locate 
its missile bases in reasonably close proximity to the heavy population 
centers. And as the gentleman from Virginia has pointed out, they 
have experienced great difficulty in getting areas in and around the 
cities. 

And having this heavy metal base for the booster, when it is re- 
leased from the missile, then it falls and becomes a very serious prob- 
lem in the cities. 

Admiral Cuiark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reece. It falls with sufficient weight to cause great damage. 
And the Navy is not confronted with that particular problem in the 
operation of its missiles of comparable type, like the Talos. 

Wouldn’t that be a different factor obtaining between the two serv- 
ices in the antiaircraft missiles? 

Admiral Ciark. Well, our missiles also have a booster, Mr. Reece. 

The reason we are not confronted with the problem is of course 
that our boosters just drop into the ocean. 

Mr. Reece. Yes. Of course, you have to boost it the same, but you 
have a different problem. The Army has a different problem. 

Admiral Ciark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reece. Of course, the Army has been trying to solve that prob- 
lem by getting a frangible booster, a Fiberglas booster which has 
been developed, proven, and tested. 

Mr. Reece. Now, I was interested in what you said about too many 
people giving opinions who do not have the responsibility. 

Admiral Crark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reece. The men who operate under you as director of this 
important operation are all trained men ? 

Admiral CiarK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reece. I mean those in positions of responsibility under you. 
That is, they are scientificially trained and know the missile problem, 
or at least some phase of it. 

Admiral Cuark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reece. So that when they give an opinion you have sound 
basis for giving great weight to it, I assume. 

Admiral Ciark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rezce. Now, in the Office of the Comptroller, as capable and 
as experienced and as fine as the Assistant Secretary Comptroller might 
be, does he have under him men with training in these scientific 
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subjects with which your office deals, and who might be expected to be 
capable of passing technical judgment on those things? 

Admiral Gane Well—— 

Mr. Reece. Are they trained in accounting and in monetary and 
finance matters ? 

Admiral Cuark. He has people, some people, who have an engineer- 
ing academic background and he has some people who we will say 
are fairly good technical people, but the decisions are not necessarily 
based on technical questions. They will base them on military de- 
cisions. In other words, by telling us that they think we should 
not pursue one program or the other, they are basing this on their 
opinion that the service does not need this sort of a thing to fight a 
war with. 

The questions are very seldom that they don’t think it will work or 
it is technically unsound. 

Mr. Reece. I can very well understand that, and I think the best 
illustration of that is some public accountants going over in France— 
while this is in a different field—I mean in Spain, passing judgment 
upon the strategic location of certain bases in Spain. 

They may be improperly located, but I think the armed services 
are the ones to determine that and not the public accountants. 

The Cuatrman. I think we will correct all those kind of things. 
I then think when we get through with this hearing and these sub- 
committees get all the facts, in reference to what has been assigned 
to them, there will be a great many constructive improvements. 

Mr. Reece. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. I am looking forward with all interest to opening 
up these subcommittees just as rapidly as possible. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Reece. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huppieston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Yesterday, Admiral, in answer to a question by our chairman you 
stated that the Navy was not able to take advantage of the Air Force 
research in the Bomare missile because of the type of guidance system 
which had been installed in that missile. 

I don’t want you to go into a great deal of detail, but just what is 
there about the guided-missile system of the Bomare that prevents 
the Navy from using it ? 

Admiral CLarKk. Well, the Bomarc missile, being a very long range 
missile, is originally intended ————- ———. 

I should have amplified my answer yesterday by saying also it is 
a matter of size. It is a large missile and has quite a large wing- 
span. 

We had this same problem, for instance, in the Army Hawk, and 
the Navy Tartar missile. 

Our missiles as I pointed out, must be in confined magazines. We 
must keep small fin areas, 

We must be able to have rapid reload. And the missiles that the 
other services use don’t have these requirements. 

The Hawk missile has a large wing, again. 

Mr. Huppieston. Does the Bomare have a liquid propellent or 
a solid fuel? 

Admiral CLtark. The Bomarc has solid boosters. 

Mr. Huppteston. Solid. 
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Admiral Cuarx. I think that will be ramjet after boost. 

Mr. Huppieston. Is there any way, in your opinion, that the 
Bomare could be modified so that it would Lesfiil to the Navy? 

Admiral Cuark. No, sir. 

It would cost us far more to try to modify that missile to our 
use than to use our own Talos and increase its range as we go on 
in a general-improvement program, which we do with all missiles 
anyhow. 

The Talos missile being a ramjet-propelled missile, can be extended 
in range as we go on, that is, can be extended in range by providing 
more fuel, you see. 

Mr. Huppteston. To increase the thrust? 

Admiral Crarx. No, just increase the amount of fuel and give it 
longer travel. 

Now, one other place that the Navy is restricted is in the size of 
radar antenna that we can carry on a ship. We can’t put 15-, 20-ton 
antennas all the way up on the mast of a ship, of course. And our 
radars must be extremely precise, and we must try to do the things 
that you ordinarily do by having size in the antenna—we must do 
this by more complexity and more precision and a more expensive 
article. 

Mr. Huppieston. Does the Navy have a program for increasing 
the range of the Talos with some additional missile that is modeled 
after the Talos to perform the same function and have the same 
capability as of the Air Force Bomarc ? 

Admiral CrarK. Well, at the present time we don’t see a possi- 
bility of quite achieving that range. But we do have in our Talos, 
in our long-range development program, plans not only to increase 
its range, but to reduce its size. 

This means of course, that we can carry more of 








them in a ship. 

And here is another angle. 

Do we carry a 100-mile missile or do we carry half as many 200- 
mile missiles. You see the point ? 

The Cuamman. May I develop this, since you raised the question ? 
I don’t want the record to intimate that the Bomarc can be used by 
the Navy. The Bomarc can’t be used by the Navy as it is constructed 
today, Admiral. 

Admiral CiarK. No, sir; it can’t. 

The CuHatrman. Now, the Bomarc is a long-range surface-to-air 
guided missile designed for air defense to engage and destroy the 
enemy far from the intended target. 

The Bomarc is approximately 47 feet long with a wingspan of 
about 18 feet. The missile weighs about 15,000 pounds. It is just 
out of the question. 

The same thought that was running through Mr. Huddleston’s mind 
was running through my mind, and I tried to find out if we could 
use a Bomarc on a ship. You just can’t use the Bomarc as it is con- 
structed today on a ship, isn’t that correct ? 

Admiral Ciarx. No, sir; we cannot. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. Mr. Becker, any questions? 

Mr. Becker. Not at this time, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Morris? 
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Mr. Morris. Thank you, Mr..Chairman, 

Admiral Clark, may I ask you this question, if you are capable of 
answering it, because it seems to me to go to the very heart of this 
matter that we are investigating. ; 

When the head of a military service feels that an emergency exists, 
does he have the unfettered privilege of going directly to the Secre- 
tary of Defense with his problem ? 

dmiral CuarK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. All right. } 

Does an admiral have a similar privilege to go to the head of his 
service ? 

Admiral Crark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Now, that is being used now ? 

Admiral Cuark. Yes, sir. I 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you would not have to go through 
any undersecretaries or go to any group other than to the Secretary. 
of the Navy, himself? 

Admiral Ciark. That is correct. 

Mr. Gates’ and Admiral Burke’s doors are wide open. I can go 
in at any time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Then this final question. 

If that be true—and I am sure it is from your answers—it seems 
to me that our system as we now have it is not as bad as some have 
assumed. 

I think perhaps what we need to do—and I do not know nearly so 
much about this problem as the distinguished chairman and these 
men that have been here so long. But I have listened to all this testi- 
mony and it seems to me that instead of radically changing our whole 
texture, that we can improve the operation of it as it now exists. 

But if that be true—and I repeat again that I am sure it is true— 
where is the bottleneck? If you can go directly to the Secretary of 
the Navy and if the Secretary of the Navy can go directly to the 
et of Defense, why then are these important decisions held 
u 

Admiral Ciark. Now, are you speaking of these money holdups 
that we have been talking about? 

Mr. Morris. Beg your pardon. 

Admiral Crark. Are you talking about the money delays? 

Mr. Morris, Well, not only the money delays but the question of a 
decision about the type of missiles and other important policy de- 
cisions, of any kind. 

They have been held up according to this testimony that we have 
heard here, and I believe according to your own testimony. 

Admiral Crark. I think this goes back to what I said before, Mr. 
Morris, that it isn’t the organization, but it is people. 

I think Mr. McElroy will refer any important question to his staff, 
to the people he has to advise him. Some of these are extremely im- 
portant, and extremely complex questions. 

Mr. Morris. I can understand that. 

Admiral Crarx. They are not decisions that are made casually. 

They require a great deal of study, some of them. And this does 
take time. And it is well that time is taken with some of them. 
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Mr. Morris. I agree with you on that. We can rush too hur- 
riedly into these important things. I agree with you on that, 

Admiral Cuark. Very expensive blunders could be made. 

Now, at times, it appears that this process takes longer than it 
should. I suppose sometimes that it does, 

4 But the fact that we can go right to Mr. McElroy has nothing to 
o with 

Mr. Morris. One other question. I don’t want to delay too much, 
but it seems to me it goes to the heart. Could you, if you decided 
to go, if an emergency existed, go directly to the Secretary of Defense 
himself, without going to these others ? 

Admiral Crark. Well, there is nothing that says that I can’t go 
to him, let’s put it that way, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morrts. You say that. would not ordinarily be necessary. 

Admiral Crarx. It would not. Ordinarily, I would go to Ad- 
miral Burke and I would go to Mr. Gates and I would defer to their 
judgment in the matter. They are more experienced than I am, and 
senior. 

The Coamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Just this last question, Mr. Chairman. 

I don’t think we have yet, at least not to my mind, put our finger 
on the real question as to the reason for these holdups. 

I want to say this as a final statement, and I want it to go down on 
the record. I certainly do not feel, like some people feel, that there 
has been a serious failure on the part of our services. I think you have 
done a magnificent job. I think the job is so tremendous, so big, 
that of necessity mistakes would be made. And God bless you and 
the rest of them. I don’t agree with a lot of people that tremendous 
mistakes have been made. I think you have a tough problem, but 
it is essential to the welfare of all of us that we make them just and 
efficient, and we members of the committee should be just and efficient, 
even if imperfectly, and we ought to strive toward perfection. There 
is something wrong, and I don’t think we have put our finger yet on 
where the real trouble lies. 

The Cuaiman. Thank you very much, Mr. Morris, for those ob- 
servations. I think you are on sound ground. That is exactly what 
I intend to talk to the House about, just as soon as we can get through 
with the air department. We have nothing to be ashamed of in 
the missile program, and we are by no means defenseless as far as 
missiles are concerned. We are in fine shape. But we want to im- 
prove the situation. 

Mr. Kitchin ? 

Mr. Kircutin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMan. Wait 

Mr. Bray. I don’t care to ask any questions 

The Caarrman,. One minute. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t care to ask any questions. 

Mr. Wixson. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. You weren’t here when I passed by, but go ahead. 

Mr. Witson. One question about the Regulus IT. 

Admiral Clark, what plans do you have for the Regulus II and is 
is going to be usable aboard a submarine in addition to the Polaris 
program ? 
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Admiral Ciarx. The Regulus II will be used from submarines and 
from cruisers. It could be used from aircraft carriers. It would not 
be used from the same submarine. 

Mr. Witson. No. 

‘Admiral Ciarkx. But we have submarines in the program for the 
Regulus IT. 

Mr. Wixson. Eventually, could you foresse a submarine fleet, en- 
tirely manned with missiles, either the Polaris or the Regulus type 
missiles ? 

In other words, will all our submarines have guided missile or 
missile capability ? 

Admiral Crark. No, sir; it isn’t necessary to. have this number 
The Regulus II and the Polaris are both large nuclear-warheade 
missiles. I think we probably have more applications of the Regu- 
lus II. It is an aerodynamic missile, and _ like ony aerodynamic 
vehicle, you could put any warhead in that you would like, I mean 
the same way you could carry any size bomb in an airplane, let’s 
say. It is very possible—well, Regulus II will be of very high preci- 
sion, a high-precision missile, and this could be used 
in something less than all-out war. 

Mr. Wuson. About how many, or what percentage of the sub- 
marine fleet would have missiles other than the Polaris system ? 

The CuarrmMan. Well, they all—— 

Admiral Criarx. . 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. If you will examine this sheet, you will find all 
about the Regulus. It shows how many ships it is on now, As a 
matter of fact, it was the first missile to be assigned to the fleet. The 
Regulus I and II on various ships—cruisers, submarines, and air- 
plane carriers. It is a great missile because it has a range of 500 
miles, 738 miles is the speed. It is an outstanding missile; is it not? 

Admiral Crark. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kitchin? 

Mr. Krreutn. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask a question in two parts if I might, Admiral. 
And you may have touched on this particular subject, but I have not 
been here to hear it. If you have answered it, then ignore the 
question. 

A lot has been said, as you know, about the lack of scientific per- 
sonnel, generally speaking from the press and other articles that we 
have read. In your experience in research and development in the 
Navy, do you find a lack of scientific personnel within the military 
services themselves? ‘That is the first part of my question. 

Admiral Crark. I can speak only for, of course, my own 

Mr. Kircutn. Confine it to the Navy’s research and development 
program. 

Admiral Crark. You mean to the missiles generally, Mr. Kitchin ? 

Mr. Krrentn. Yes. 

Admiral CuarK. No; we have not. I think this could probably be 
attributed to the fact that the guided-missile business is a very attrac- 
tive one, and it does attract talent. It is the sort of thing that scien- 
tists and highly qualified technical people like to be associated with. 
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So we have not experienced a lack of people in the guided-missile 
business. 

Mr. Kircnin. Now, the second part of the question would be: In 
your experience, within your particular field, have you experienced 
any lack of scientific know-how and personnel of a scientific and engi- 
neering nature in the civilian components, either under contract or 
otherwise, that you have to deal with, from the Navy’s viewpoint ? 

Admiral Criarx. No, sir; I think they are extremely competent 
people. 

Mr. Krrenrn. I know of the competency. I am talking about the 
number or the sufficiency to do a sob, as assigned to your particular 
organization. 

Admiral Crarx. No, sir. 

Mr. Krrcntn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Kitchin. Now, members of the 
committee, the next. witness will be Admiral] Raborn. 

Thank you, Admiral Clark. 

I want to again say, as far as one member of this committee is con- 
cerned, I am proud of the missile program of the Navy. They have 
done an outstanding job. While all this controversy has been going 
on between the Jupiter and the Thor and these other missiles, between 
the Army and Air Force, the Navy has been out at sea, and that is a 
good place for it to stay. [Laughter.] If you are at sea, you don’t 
get bogged down on land. 

Mr. Smart. Admiral Raborn wishes to make a presentation to the 
committee. 

The CHatrman. Admiral, have you been sworn? 

Mr. Smart. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Hold up your hand. Admiral Raborn, the testi- 
mony you shall give the Armed Services Committee shall be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Admiral Razsorn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Sit right down, Admiral. 

Admiral Rasorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, the admiral has a classified statement 
which I have handed around. I think he would prefer, if the com- 
mittee will approve, to offer it for the record, and to give an oral 
presentation of his program. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

(The statement is as follows :) 

Mr. Chairman, previous speakers have presented various phases of the missile, 
satellite, and outer-space program. My presentation will cover the fleet- 
ballistic-missile program, and includes (a) a brief history, (b) a status report 
of the program to date. 

In the fall of 1955, the President approved a National Security Council rec- 
ommendation that a ballistic-missile ssytem be developed. Both land basing 
and sea basing were to be considered. The Secretary of Defense issued a 
directive to the Army and Navy to proceed jointly with development of an 
intermediate-range ballistic missile, the liquid-propelled Jupiter. In addition, 
the Navy was authorized to proceed with research into a solid-propellent version 
of Jupiter. 

In late fall of 1956, after a year of harmonious partnership with the Army, 
significant advances in both solid propelients and warhead research, coupled 
with the almost insurmountable problems facing the Navy in handling large 


liquid missiles aboard submarines, resulted in reorientation of the ballistic- 
missile program. Since late 1956, the Navy has been developing the fleet- 
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ballistic-missile weapon system, with the solid-propellent Polaris coupled to the 
nuclear submarine. 

In March 1957, after 3 months of continuous study by an industry-scientist- 
Government steering group the weapon system envelope-parameter was estab- 
lished for the fleet-ballistic-missile submarine. It is significant that, with minor 
exceptions, these dimensions and concepts have not been changed after almost 
1 year of effort. 


A STATUS REPORT OF THE PROGRAM TO DATE 


The Navy is already stepping up the pace of Polaris development and prepar- 
ing for production. 

Contracts for submarine design preparatory to construction are being 
negotiated. 

Advance procurement of major components has begun. 

Architectural and engineering work for missile production facilities is 
underway. 

The level of effort in the principal development contracts has been geared to 
earlier completion dates. 

Other steps that do not necessarily require the expenditure of funds have been 
taken to increase efficiency and streamline operations. 

Certain contractual authority has been delegated to field representatives to 
cut redtape. 

More rapid procedures have been prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy for 
obtaining necessary approvals. 

The Special Projects Office has assumed direct responsibility for the per- 
formance of administrative and supporting functions for which it was formerly 
dependent on other staffs. 

Planned funds with the Navy will be able to produce operational fleet-ballistic- 
missile weapons systems on an advanced schedule. 

The nuclear submarines designed for firing Polaris will be included in the 
fiscal year 1958 shipbuilding and conversion program, to be completed at an 
accelerated pace. 

Operational launchers, fire-control systems, and navigation equipments will 
be ordered into production. 

The missile test schedule will be accelerated and increased to assure optimum 
performance before production designs are frozen. 

Facilities required for the production of missile components will be 
constructed. 

Details of the progress achieved so far and the program for the future will be 
provided off the record. The program has been approved by the President for 
immediate implementation. 

This is not a “crash” program. The plan that is proposed is considered a 
practical approach for accelerating the fleet-ballistic-missile program that has 
resulted from progress more rapid than planned. This degree of acceleration 
will not stretch the capacity for engineering achievement, submarine construc- 
tion, or timesaving to maximum limits. It will provide the Nation in the near 
future with a sea-based deterrent capability independent of fixed launching sites 
or international agreements. 

Thank you. 


The CuatrMan. Proceed 

Mr. Smart. He will include some slides, a very brief movie, and, if 
he may be permitted to complete that exercise before questioning, I 
think it will be helpful to the committee. 

The Cuarrmman. Allright. Wait 1 minute. 

Members of the committee, understand, the admiral is confining his 
testimony entirely to the Polaris. That is the subject matter that he 
wants to talk about. So, let’s confine our questions along that line. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say this. As one 
individual member of the committee, I had the opportunity of going 
down to the admiral’s workshop and spending quite a little time down 
there, and I think if anybody who is really interested in this business 
would go down there and sit in that room quietly for a little while and 
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see the whole story, it would be well worth your time to do it, because 
that is where it is. 

The Carman. Go ahead, Admiral. Mr. Smart, any questions? 

Mr. Smarr. No, sir. 

The Carman. Go ahead, Admiral. 

Admiral Razorn. Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity to be 
here and to give this committee a little résumé of our work and some- 
thing about our progress and something of our plans and our ambitions. 

As you know, it is my privilege to head up the Special Projects Office 
of the Navy. I work directly for Secretary Gates. I have additional 
duty in the Bureau of Ordnance for administrative support, such as 
contracts and legal services. 

My project is s the nearest thing to a Manhattan-type program that 
the Navy has had in recent years. 

I have total responsibility for this program, and my authority is 
also commensurate with these responsibilities. This is a package 
deal. They give me the money. It is up to me to produce. 

I have the responsibility for the ships, the development of the mis- 
siles, the selection and training of the personnel, as well as the general 
operational effectiveness of this weapons system. 

As I am sure you realize, this is a very great responsibility. We 
are permeated with a sense of urgency in our organization. And it 
has been my aim to select only the very highest kind of both officer 
and civilian personnel to help. 

I can say that our philosophy of doing this is rather unique. We 
have in the Navy a large number of highly trained people in our vari- 
ous service laboratories and bureaus. So, it was our thought that we 
would select a very small group of officers and civilians and give top 
management to the various service laboratories, bureaus, and civilian 
contractors with whom we do business. 

Now, this has paid off quite well. I have in my office some 47 offi- 
cers, naval officers, and about 150 civilians at the moment. 

I am on a slight increase due to recent acceleration of our program. 

Now, when we first started out, as you will recall, we were married 

to the ‘Army, to use their Jupiter missile. This is because the Navy 
was informed that it was highly urgent that we get to sea on an 
emergency basis a ballistic missile on a ship. The Army Jupiter 
shown here on this chart was, of course, fairly well along, and the 
Navy petitioned and sought — to join with them to use this 
missile. I hope you can see it, s 

This, as you have been br icfed, is a rather long, tall, thin-wall mis- 
sile, that uses liquid fuels, with a liquid engine here. Large amounts 
of liquid fuel, ——— per missile, is required. 

We were partners with the Army but a few short months, when it 
became quite clear that to use a missile of this sort in surface ships, 
in the confined spaces of surface ships, was a very tedious and dan- 
gerous thing, and to put them in a submerged submarine was short of 
being foolhardy. 

So, we had to direct our attention to solid propellant, and we came 
up with the Polaris missile, which is shown in proper perspective to 
the Jupiter. This isthe size relative to the Jupiter. 

This shows the view of it. 
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Now, the reason why we fixed these dimensions a year ago was that 
we wished to develop simultaneously the submarine. And if we fixed 
these critical dimensions and took what performance we could get 
in the several years’ development period, then we could build all ele- 
ments of this system together. 

We called in, of course, experts from the various contractual 
teams—and the Atomic Energy Commission—and we designed this 
missile in an intensive study. And we designed the other element of 
the system, the submarine, and its pertinent parts. 

So, we had well-targeted goals to which to aim any development 





period, . ae 
I would like to take you on a simulated 1,500-mile flight to show 
you the significant elements of the flight. ———- ———. [Ad- 


dressing associate. | 

Thank you. 

So this summarizes the status of the reentry body and warhead 
development. 

Now, the next thing of interest in the missile-guidance package. 
It is in the missile at this point. This is boned up to show schemat- 
ically what goes on inside. The missile, of course, is shown here. 

Now, we have used the same design philosophy which the 
missile has. Dr. Stark Draper of MIT was a member of our study 
group, that sat with us for 3 months. We are using the latest de- 
sign of gyros and accelerometers. 

It is considered the most advanced-type gyro. And 
the accelerometer is quite similar to this, in existence today. 

I would like to give credit to the Air Force at this point. About 
8 years ago the Navy had an advanced gyro development program at 
MIT. We got poor some way along the line and couldn’t support it. 
The Air Force in a good fashion took it up and now the Navy is 
getting bread cast upon the waters brought back to them. And I 
am very glad to point this out as an area of interservice coordination. 

I particularly value his advice because I consider him to be prob- 
ably the best in this country, if not the best. ——. 

Excuse me, gentlemen, if I get in your way here. -— 

Now, I am sorry that this is a little dim. Could we turn off some 
of the lights without inconveniencing the committee ? 

Mr. Smart. Turn them all off. 

Admiral Rasorn. In any event, this is a submerged submarine. 








This is—I think we need a little focus there, please. 

This is a Navy navigational test ship. One of the things we had 
to learn to do before we could have a really competent or effective 
ballistic-missile system at sea is to do precision navigation. I am 
very glad to say that we have taken a good crack at this one. _We got 
from the Maritime Commission, without charge, a couple of these 
Mariner-type vessels. This vessel was commissioned over a year ago 
and it has aboard it many exotic and new arrangements, new types 
as well as refined versions of old types of navigational equipment. 

Our estimate of where we are on solving effectively the Navy navi- 
gational problem with precision, and positioning itself at sea, is we 
are about a year and a half or 2 years ahead of where we thought 
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we would be this time last year. We have had some remarkable 
advances. 

As a matter of fact at this point, unless I sound overoptimistic, I 
would just like to make the remark that the only fear I have to fear 
is overoptimism. I told Admiral Burke the other day that we were 
having so much success I knew I was going to fall on my face soon. 
And that is what really worries me, is when. 

I asked Dr. Kirshner, who is the guiding light behind the Terrier 
missile program of a couple of years back, who is a consultant of 
ours and spent some time with us—TI asked him last week what was 
going on. I felt like a father when the children got quiet. I knew 
something was wrong. He told me that he had been searching, too, 
because he wanted some business and he hadn’t found it yet, which 
was small comfort, really. 

This isthe MarinerI. I have it here diagramed out. In red are some 
of the significant items of the navigational equipment. 

Now, the heart of the navigational system itself is called the ship’s 
inertial navigation system—SINS. This is a general package which 
is a self-navigator. It is a brainchild of Dr. Stark Draper of MIT. 
It will give you at any one time the latitude, the longitude, the local 
vertical, which you have to have, and precision azimuth, that is, which 
way is north. 

Now, because it is a gyro package—and those gyros will drift and 
have to be corrected. We correct them by means of visual as well 
as radio astronomical observing equipment. 

For visual work, we have—essentially our telescopes are about this 
much in diameter and about this long [indicating] that are auto- 
matically actuated like a gun, and from a computer these things 
whip right around, shoot the stars, and the results go through a com- 
puter and are impressed on this SINS, which stands about this high 
and about this big around. It looks very much like a compass. 
Therefore, it is always kept correct. 

This, of course, is possible only in good weather. 











This is the submarine, a cross-section of the submarine, right down 
the middle. It is a nuclear-powered submarine, built on the lines 
of the very fast experimental Albacore submarine. It has a nuclear 
powerplant of proven worth, which is the Nautilus. , 

Now, our present schedule is a matter of interest, I am sure. Al- 
though we have speeded up our program, I have held the initial de- 
velopmental period of both the missile as well as associated equipment 
to a slow pace, because I believe we make our money by going slow 
in the early development. And when you have something, then speed 
up. Basically that is what happened. 




















The submarine with its missiles will be available in . 
1960. And the present program calls for the other two. The supple- 
mental $350 million just passed by the Congress will provide these 
3 submarines at these dates. Those are calendar years. Now 

Mr. Smart. Would you show the accelerated schedule on here, while 
you still got this chart, Admiral ? 

Admiral Raznorn. I was asked, sir, to show the recent proposal to 
accelerate this program made by the Secretary of the Navy to Mr. 
McElroy. With your permission, I will do that. 
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This is briefly the currently approved schedule. The first sub- 
marine is completed and ready in , 1960. Missiles for fleet 
use, of course, will be ready at the same time. And submarine con- 
struction : Pk advesbinie associate. | 

Overlay. 

Mr. Gates has suggested that he believes the technical progress of 
this system is such that we might move up this date, to have the first 
submarine by with a possible date slipping into : 

This completes my presentation, Mr. Chairman. I have a small 
movie. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Admiral Rasorn. I have a small movie. If I may show it, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Admiral Razorn. which received some attention, 

The CHarrman. I just want to say this while we are getting the 
movie. The way you speak impresses me that you have implicit 
confidence in what you are doing and my observation in life has been 
that when people have an undertaking and they have confidence in 
it why they generally accomplish what they seek to do. You are 
cloaked here with authority and you have responsibility and you 
have confidence in it, and I think the committee can conclude that we 
will have a Polaris missile in the time that you set in your own 
schedule. 

Admiral Raporn. I thank the Chairman, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I am very much impressed. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, could I just say right there that one 
of the things that impressed me in your workshop, Admiral, was 
the whole business of management and how you were able to do the 
things you are doing. It was very impressive. That was one of the 
things that I wanted to bring out. 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead and show the movie. 

Mr. Kitpay. The thing to do when you have a job to do is turn it 
over toa Texan, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Further remark off the record.) 

Mr. Kitpay. He is my voting constituent. 

Admiral Razorn. . 

This is fired from Cape Canaveral. We have an installation there 
which my office put in. 

I also am in charge of widening that little dock down there, I mean 
that port and putting in the docks to bring our sumbarines in. 



































Thank you, 

(Addressing associate. ) 

Stop. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Now members of the committee, any questions. of 
the admiral ? , 

Mr. Hess. I want to ask one. 

Mr. Arenps., Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Arends. 
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Mr. Arenps. Admiral, that, of course, is very fascinating, some of 
these things on there. 

Could I just ask you this question for my own information: On 
this part of the missile 

Admiral Raporn. 

Mr. ARENDs. 

Admiral Raxgorn. 

Mr. ARENDs. 

Admiral Razorn. 

Mr. ARENDS. 

Admiral Rasorn. 

Mr. ARrEnpDs. 

Admiral Raxporn. 

Mr. ARENDS. 

Admiral Ragzorn. 

Mr. Arenps. Another thing I wanted to know about: What was 
your estimate on accuracy on these missiles? Do you have any idea 
or do you care to make any statement on it ? 

Admiral Razorn. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you. 

Now, then, because of some acquaintance with your workshop down 
there, let me ask you this question: Have you in any way in this pro- 
gram, even before it was accelerated, been slowed down by lack of 
funds ? 

Admiral Razsorn. I would like to say this, sir. I think anyone— 
I have seen no one, including myself, that has the very highest priority 
project and is imbued with a great sense of urgency, that doesn’t fret 
and stew if he doesn’t immediately get ev erything ‘that he asks for. 
I know this isn’t good overall. 

I have had tremendously good cooperation from the rest of the 
Navy and from the Department of Defense. And for the state of 
development we are in and have been in, I think I can conscientiously 
say — I received more than a fair share of what I needed to do 
the job. 

Mr. Arenps. I thought I detected in your statement a desire to go 
just so fast to be sure of what you are doing and so on and so forth. 

Admiral Ragorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Therefore, I thought that the funds needed were 
available. 

Admiral Rarorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you. 

The Carman. Thank you very much, Admiral. We are all wait- 
ing with interest for the accomplishment that is assigned to you and 
feel that is going to be brought about at least in the time that you have 
set up on your schedule. 

Now members of the committee, that finishes the Navy. 

Now, Mr. Smart, this is a secret ‘document. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. I ask all members to please hand them back to 
Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Just leave them at your desk and I will pick them up, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. Pick them up. Members of the committee, tomor- 
row morning we will meet to take up the Air Force, I want you, 
please, to be here. 

This morning we will have on the floor of the House the conference 
report. As you know, under the rule we have 1 hour of debate and 
I will be glad to yield to any members who desire time. 

Mr. Gupser. May I ask the admiral a quick question ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. Admiral, a question. Now make it quick. 

Mr. Guprser. Admiral, this shape of the nose cone 
that a principle that was developed by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics ? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir; they advanced some ideas along that line. 

Mr. Gupsrr. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Admiral Rapsorn. Thank you very much, sir. I appreciate your 
time. 

The Cuarrman. You impressed me. Members of the committee, be 
back here tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 28 a. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Friday, February 7, 1958.) 








Hovsse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, February 7, 1958. 

The committee met at 10:10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of 
the committee, presiding. 

The Cuatrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, the Armed Services Committee is conducting 
an investigation of the Department of Defense under the resolution 
giving the committee authority to do so by the House. 

Therefore, it is necessary that all witnesses be sworn. 

If you and General LeMay will please stand up and take the oath. 

Hold up your hand, General. 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give the Armed 
Services Committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Secretary Doveuas. I do. 

General LeMay. I do. 

The Cuamman. Take your seats. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, the Armed Services Committee will be glad 
to receive any statement that you desire to submit to the committee. 
I trust, members, that you will permit him to make his statement 
without interruption ae later on we will examine the witness. Now, 
you may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Dovatas. Yes, sir. 

T have a statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Air Force welcomes this opportunity to present to you its missile 
program. We understand, in line with this committee’s intention to 
divide the hearings into two phases; that it is your desire that we 
center our attention today on our long-range missiles. We have 
arranged our presentations to do this. We also understand that we 
shall have the opportunity at a later date to discuss the whole Air 
Force program. 
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The Air Force problem, whether we are dealing with missiles or 
manned aircraft, is one of doing three things at the same time. First, 
we must maintain the ready deterrent force in being with the weapons 
of today, primarily manned jet aircraft. 

Second, we must push the development of the weapons of tomorrow, 
and their integration into the Air Force at as rapid a rate as we 
effectively can, whether they are the B-52 and B-58, with their great 
tankers, long-range ballistic missiles, or air-to-surface missiles. 

Third, we must press forward with projects for the weapons of 
day after tomorrow, more advanced missiles and aircraft for flight 
outside the atmosphere, and satellites even though we cannot foresee 
precisely their employment. 

In pursuing these three objectives, we are constantly faced with 
hard choices in the allocation of our resources. Our concern and 
effort are devoted to making wise selective decisions. We cannot let 
down our guard. 

We cannot lag in the weapons that are in the development stage. 
And we must protect the future by vigorous research. 

Rapid change in weapons systems and operational concepts has 
been the history of the Air Force. It has been a process of pushing 
on with the development and integration of new and more effective 
weapons as fast as technological and economic factors would permit. 
And I find today in the Air Force a determination to press forward 
with the introduction of new weapons systems as rapidly as this can 
be seenephehied without loss of the effectiveness of our striking force 
in being. 

With respect to our missile programs, of most immediate interest 
are the intercontinental range Atlas and Titan, and the intermediate 
range Thor and Jupiter. The Atlas project, although it dates back 
many years, took its present form and was given highest priority in 
early 1954 when it became apparent that a relatively small thermo- 
a warhead could be produced that could be carried by a long- 
range ballistic missile. There have been 4 test firings of Atlas at 
Cape Canaveral and the last 2, of limited range, were completely 
successful. Testing will continue at an accelerated pace and we have 
stated that the first operational unit will be in place by December 
1959. 

An increased operational capability at an earlier date than previ- 
ously planned will be assured by $128 million for Atlas procurement, 
ape ase-construction included in the 1958 supplemental appropriation 

ill. 

Titan was started about a year later than Atlas. It is of a some- 
what more advanced design and is in effect both a backup and follow- 
on to Atlas. Several weeks ago I inspected this project at the new 
owe built for Titan, just outside of Denver, The plant is the first 

esigned and built solely for big-missile production and is a particu- 
larly fine facility. 

Titan will be fired in flight test during calendar year 1958. I might 
say that its propulsion. system will be particularly adaptable for 
launching a large satellite and for exploring space beyond the earth’s 
gravitational field. 

Thor and Jupiter units are being activated, planning for the first 
Thor squadron to be operational in the United Kingdom by Decem- 
ber, and also for the first Jupiter squadron to be developed about the 
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same time. Thor is in production at the Douglas plant at Santa 
Monica. Early Jupiters will be produced at Redstone Arsenal until 
Jupiter missiles can be delivered by Chrysler. Personnel training pro- 
grams for maintenance and operation of the missiles and supporting 
ground eau Renee are underway. Both missiles have had very suc- 
cessful test firings, The last 2 Thor tests were with the full-guid- 
ance system, and 1 was completely successful. 

I might say that I know of no Air Force weapon development that, 
up to the present has proceeded more rapidly or satisfactorily than 

nor. The project started only in December 1955, and the risk taken 
of tooling for limited production early in the program seems fully 
justified. 

Acceleration of our operational capability in Thor and Jupiter is 
provided for by the request for $205 million in the 1958 supplemental 
appropriation bill. 

Before leaving discussion of the ballistic missiles, I would like 
to refer briefly to the organization which the Air Force set up to 
assure that this program is conducted in as effective a manner as we 
can devise. 

The Ballistic Missile Division, which was specially created to man- 
age these missiles programs, has been described as similar to a Man- 
hattan project. 

It gives effective authority to General Schriever; provides him 
with technical advice of one of the strongest scientific and engineer- 
ing groups that could be formed; and provides simple direct channels 
of communication and administrative control. The good progress of 
the missiles projects reflects getting prompt action and timely de- 
cisions within the Air Force on matters relating to ballistic missiles, 

Let me point out that in the research and development of missiles 
there has been a large measure of interservice cooperation. The Side- 
winder missile, for example, an effective air-to-air missile developed 
by the Navy, is carried by Air Force aircraft today. The Navy is 
using the Air Force areas X-17 test missile for testing compo- 
nents of the Navy’s Polaris missile program. 

The Air Force is providing the rocket engines powering the Army’s 
Redstone and Jupiter missiles; and the structural studies and air- 
frame developments in the Air Force’s Thor missile have been utilized 
by the Army to modify the airframe of the Army’s Jupiter missile. 

Similarly, information revealed by Jupiter tests have provided 
data useful to the Thor program. 

Turning to the Snark, this air-breathing missile of. 5,500-mile 
range is in final testing, and performs well. Six months ago, in the 
competition for dollars, and in view of the anticipated date of opera- 
tional capability for the ICBM, this program was reduced. The 
Snark program is late; it is now in process of final review as to the 
part it should play in our long-range-delivery systems. 

The Air Force has been engaged in studies and research looking to 
satellites and flight in the upper reaches of, and beyond, our at- 
mosphere and to the exploration of space since the end of World 

ar IT, 

In cooperation with the NACA, we have had a continuous pro- 
gram in research aircraft with the objective of experimental flights 
at ever increasing speeds and altitudes, 
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It was with the first of these aircraft, the X—1, that man, in 1947 
first exceeded the speed of sound. With the X-2, man first soared 
to altitudes of more than 20 miles. 

The current model of these aircraft under development is the X—15, 
which should permit man to fly at speeds greater than 1 mile each 
second, and at altitudes above 100 miles. I recount this continuity 
of development efforts to illustrate the fact that there is no easily 
recognized boundary between the atmosphere and space. The one 
merges into the other, and we must learn to use both. The tech- 
niques and actual developments involved in the X-15 are one path 
to man’s flight into space. The X-15 is a step toward a manned 
satellite. 

Toward this objective, requiring greatly increased thrust, the Air 
Force is actively engaged in experimental investigation of many 
different propellants, rocket engines with a much larger capability 
than those currently in use, and nuclear power propulsion. Much 
has been learned in the last 10 years of converting nuclear energy 
to propulsive force. The Air Force, together with the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, is now engaged in putting this knowledge to work 
in the experimental development of nuclear power plants, which 
might be applied to future missile developments and to penetrating 
further into space. 

Other examples of Air Force projects in the realm of astronautics 
have been project Far Side, a research program aimed at obtaining 
outer atmosphere information; the Advanced Reconnaissance System 
which is a satellite project; human resources and human factors tests; 
feasibility studies by the Rand Corp.; and various studies by educa- 
tional research institutions and the aeronautical industry on satellite 
vehicles and space flight. 

It appears that combinations of rocket engines presently developed 
have the potential to place on orbit sizable manned and unmanned 
space vehicles, and to explore space beyond the moon. Such projects 
will take time. But the significant thing is that we believe we have 
the important tools now to undertake them as may be desirable. 

To centralize direction of space projects, as you know, the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency is being established. Direction of active 
ballistic vitonthe defense and reconnaissance and other satellite projects 
is included in it. This new agency responsibility should avoid possi- 
ble wasteful duplication of effort. It 1s to be expected that existing 
service facilities and organizations will be utilized in both research 
and development work directed by the agency. 

I have given you only this brief survey of the missile and space 
a pr of the Air Force since detailed presentations will follow. 

ut I want to assure you that we are heeding the warning signals 
which the Soviet satellites have given us. We have taken steps to 
accelerate our ballistic missiles program. 

We are continuing and planning to intensify our research and devel- 
opment. At the same time, we are making certain that our current 
retaliatory and defensive capabilities are the best we can make them 
to deter aggression and, in the event of aggression, to defeat the 
aggressor. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Doveras. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman, Mr. Smart, any questions of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Secretary, as a matter of historical fact the Army 
was still teaching horse cavalry at the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., in 1942, after all of Europe had 
been overrun by German tanks. 

By the same token, in the Navy, it seemed to be almost impossible 
to get rid of the battleship because of the traditional concept of the 
Navy. 

What do you find to be the prevailing attitude in the Air Force as 
to leaving the manned bomber and going to the long-range missile? 

Secretary Doueias. Mr. Smart, I think in my statement I empha- 
sized the fact that I find the Air Force attitude one of not only 
willingness, but enthusiasm, to move to new weapons systems that are 
becoming available through the new technology as rapidly as we can 
do so when in doing so we will improve our military strength and 
posture. 

I emphasized, and I am glad to emphasize again, the fact that the 
Air Force problem—and I am sure it is the problem pf the other 
services although it seems to me it is particularly acute in the Air 
Force—is to maintain a ready, effective force with reliable, tried 
weapons. 

At the same time the newer weapons systems are performing a 
third necessary function of devoting substantial resources to aggres- 
sive research so that we will not be behind day after tomorrow any 
more than we are behind today. 

Mr. Smart. Well, let’s go, then, to your Atlas missile. You have 
given a readiness date for operational deployment of late 1959. Is 
that still the date? There was another statement that you made there 
that indicated that that readiness date might be accelerated. 

Secreary Dovetas. Just to be clear, I think the only statement that 
has been made for public release or in an open hearing has been to the 
effect that we would have an operational unit by December of 1959. 

I said to this committee when I appeared before it in executive, or 
in closed session, that our actual schedule is to have the squadron at 
And this is what we are working for. 

Mr. Smart. Now, the Atlas missile has a top national priority ; does 
it not? 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. The Titan missile, which is a more sophisticated and 
follow-on missile, does not enjoy the same priority. 

Secretary Dovetas. It does not. 

Mr. Smart. Is it true that it does not because of the fact that Atlas 
is a year ahead and that you want to put your blue chips on that which 
will be ready first with the 5,000-mile capability ? 

Secretary Doveras. My recollection is that until last August the 
whole ICBM program, including Titan, shared the top priority in Air 
Force development projects. 

At that time, when there was a review of these projects, it was 
thought feasible to regard Titan as a little less urgent perhaps and 
also to recognize the fact that it was almost certainly desirable to 
develop a 
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Mr. Smart. Is there anything that you know now that can or should 
be done by the Air Force or the Congress to further accelerate the 
Atlas? 

Secretary Doveras. No; I think not. I think the only question on 
the Atlas is arriving at the wisest possible decision as to the number 
of operational units that we want to develop during the time period 
for which we are planning. 

Mr. Smarr. Let’s consider for a moment the situation involving the 
Jupiter and the Thor. Is it your present judgment that either one of 
those missiles will be satisfactory from an operational viewpoint and 
at about the same time? 

Secretary Dovetas. I would expect that both missiles will be satis- 
factory from an operational viewpoint. 

Mr. Smarr. The training program of the Air Force for the de- 
ployment of the Thor is being conducted at Camp Cook, Calif. 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. And this is all by Air Force personnel ? 

Secretary Doverias. And some contractor personnel. 

Mr. Smarr. But no other service is participating in the training 
of those personnel ? 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. Now, since you likewise, under the current situation, 
must deploy the Jupiter, is it true that you are sending Air Force 
personnel to Redstone Arsenal for training for the deployment of 
the Jupiter? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. You are aware of the decision that of the first —— 
squadrons to be deployed, ———— will be Jupiter and — will 
be Thor? 

Secretary Dovetas. This is the present deployment program. 

Mr. Smarr. I think you have previously made the statement, and 
as a matter of fact Secretary McElroy when before this committee 
conceded, that the deployment of both these missiles, rather than 
just the Thor, would cost in the magnitude of some $200 million 
more than if all of the firsts —-—— squadrons would be Thor. Is 
that your understanding of the magnitude of the additional cost? 

Secretary Doveras. Yes. 

I have stated that the figure might run higher than that. This, of 
course, depends a little bit on what time one is looking at the problem, 
because the further we go with the development with one, to get 
the insurance benefits that are inherent in 2 developments, the less 
saving there would be by developing only 1 missile rather than 2. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, Mr. Secretary, since these missiles are to come 
into operational use in, I believe, December of this year, is the sched- 
ule still firm, so far as you know, that you will be able to deploy 1 
Jupiter squadron and 1 Thor squadron within this year / , 

Secretary Dovceias. I see no unusual problem in deploying the 
Thor squadron by the end of December. Actually, we expect to 
have 

Mr. Smarr. Speak louder, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Doveras. Actually, we expect to have the first opera- 
tional missiles in the United Kingdom, assuming all our negotiations 
that are proceeding satisfactorily proceed as anticipated, — 
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we will have the equipment and the whole missile quota for 
the squadron in the United Kingdom. 

So we feel quite sure on such a . schedule we will have an operational 
squadron in December. 

The Jupiter situation is a little different because Jupiter is not in 
production at a plant that is tooled for its production, as the Douglas 
plant is at Santa Monica. 

The Jupiter missiles for the first squadron must be entirely pro- 
duced at Redstone. 

And up to the present time, the research and development missiles 
have been produced one by one, in a rather modest way, and the first 
operational type for the squadron I don’t believe comes off the Red- 
stone production system until June. 

Mr. Smarr. June of next year. 

Secretary Dove.as. June of this year. 

Mr. Smart. Well, what 

Secretary Doueras. I am just saying there is a very close schedule 
which will have to be met, —. 

Mr. Smarr. I have previously asked you, Mr. Secretary, if in your 
judgment both the Thor and Jupiter have proceeded sufficiently far 
down the testing phase, to give you assurance that either one will 
work. The Thor is an Air Force developed missile. Now, if left 
to your own decision, would you confine our land-based 1,500-mile 
missile effort to the Thor ? 

Secretary Doveras. Well, this is a problem that I am giving care- 
ful thought tonow. Itisone th: it, obviously has been disc -ussed i in the 
Department of Defense, and in the Air Force frequently in recent 
months. 

We took a careful look in December, and the decision at that time 
by the Secretary of Defense and his Director of Missiles was that 
both systems should be brought into production, (1) to give certain 
assurance of having an operational missile at a relativ ely early date, 
and, (2) to give also a measure of insurance of being able to deploy 
squadrons the end of 1958, rather than one, if it should work out 
that there would be arrangements appropriate for the deployment of 
the second squadron. 

I might say at the present time we have no firm arrangements for 
the deploy ment of IRBM’s, exe ept the ———— squadrons that we pro- 
pose to deploy to the U nited Kingdom, and those ~ squadrons 
are programed to be Thor’s. 

I am troubled myself by the economic factor, and as we proceed 
with the development of both missiles and become better assured of 
having an operational Thor, the more my concern is increased that 
we not follow this program on a more expensive course than is nec- 
essary. 

Mr. Smarr. Well 

Secretary Doveras. And I expect to use studies that are now in 
process to bring this to the Secretary of Defense for a final review, 
really within the next couple of weeks. The problem is how many 
Jupiter units and how many Thor units. 

Mr. Smarr. Within the next 2 weeks? 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Finally, Mr. "Secretary, the committee —— 
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The CHamman. Wait, will you not develop there as to what his 
recommendation would be? 

Mr. Smart. It is quite obvious what his recommendation would be— 
all Thor; is that right, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Doveias. No; I would rather not say, because of studies 
that we are pursuing right now. I indicated the program, as it 
progresses, tends to produce a desire to limit it to 1 missile and to 
save the money that could be saved by producing only 1 missile and 
training units for only 1 weapon. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes; because now you have 2 different training systems, 
and you are going to have 2 different supply systems and you are going 
to have 2 different sets of ground-handling equipment, and this gets 
right expensive ; doesn’t it ? 

Secretary Doveias. We are making our best effort to produce a 
maximum of common ground-handling equipment for both missiles. 
But there will still be some special equipment that will apply only 
to one of the missiles and not to the other. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Secretary, almost every witness who has been be- 
fore the committee, aside from the Department of Defense witnesses, 
has had something to say about the difficulty of the decision-making 
machinery. 

What is the experience of the Air Force with reference to being 
able to get timely decisions at the level of the Department of De- 
fense ? 

Secretary Dove.as. My observation would be that in the ballistic- 
missile field, the machinery does not contribute seriously to delay in 
decision making. 

I think the machinery for the ballistic-missile programs was put in 
retty good shape quite a long time ago and that it lends itself to 
ecisions. 

The extent to which we have had difficulty with decisions I would 
say has been due to a human factor, because we are dealing with very 
difficult problems, and we are dealing with new developments where 
there are a wide variety of opinions as to the desirable course. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, do I understand from your answer, sir, that 
you think that whatever delays you have encountered are understand- 
able and thoroughly excusable delays? 

Secretary Doveras. I think that there was a period, which I would 
describe as having extended from early August perhaps into October, 
when we were extremely expenditure-conscious and when there was 
very little information on which to base a decision between Thor and 
Jupiter or as to the certainty of success with either missile. 

These two programs may have been somewhat slowed by the eco- 
nomic factor in the problem. 

But I would like to add that I feel quite sure that the competition 
between the Army and the Air Force with respect to Thor and Jupiter 
has brought us very close to a satisfactory operational missile sooner 
than would have been the case if we had been working on only one 
program in one service. 

Mr. Smart. You would describe that as healthy competition, rather 
than harmful service rivalry ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I would describe the time element as a bene- 
ficial result from the competition. 
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I would have to say that it has been pretty expensive and you have 
a judgment question as to whether the expense has justified the in- 
surance and the shorter time delivery. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to ask one question of General LeMay, 
Mr. Chairman. 

General LeMay, recognizing that the strike capability of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command is still the principal deterrent to an all-out third 
world war, do you feel that our current emphasis on missiles is causing 
a reduction in the capability of SAC to a point which you feel is 
dangerous ¢ 

General LeMay. Well, I don’t believe the missile program is reduc- 
ing the capability of SAC; no, sir. 

I do feel, however, that the modernization of the present manned 
force has been somewhat slowed down, due to our lack of resources to 
put in this field. 

Mr. Smart. Well, now, let’s be specific. 

The modernization of your forces. In the field of the Strategic 
Air Command, we first talk about the original B-52’s and the improved 
versions as they come off the production line. We talk about the B-58. 

Do I understand from your answer that you feel that there should 
be a greater production, monthlywise, of B-52’s as well as a greater 
emphasis on the procurement of the B-58 ? 

yeneral LeMay. I feel that we should continue with production of 
the B-52’s for some time. I don’t think the B-52 force elena enough. 

The Cuarrman. A little louder, General. 

Mr. Smarr. Speak a little louder. 

General LeMay. I do not think the B-52 force is large enough and 
I think we should continue the B-52 production line beyond the pro- 
gram now contemplated. 

Mr. Smarr. Our present program for B-52’s is 603 aircraft; is that 
correct ? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. And asI recall, we have already appropriated the funds 
to complete that procurement ? 

General LeMay. That is right. 

1) Smart. And that procurement will have been completed by 
1960 ¢ 

Secretary Doveuas. Yes. 

General LeMay. Early 1960. 

Mr. Smart. Early 1960, and by that time all of the B-36’s will have 
been phased out of the program. 

Secretary Doveras. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. Bearing in mind the present production goal of 603, 
B-—52’s, what in your judgment should the production goal be ? 

General LeMay. I believe at the very minimum we should keep the 
B-52 line open and running. 

_ We, in the Air Force, want to get new-weapons systems into the 
inventory as fast as possible, and no one wants a missile any more than 
the bomber pilot who has to fly over enemy targets and hit them. 

Practically—well, the great majority of the present pilots have 
actually done that job before, and none of them enjoyed it. 

If we can find a weapons system that will do that without having to 
go along with it, itisa Sua solution as far as we are concerned. 
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However, we don’t know exactly what the efficiency of the new 
weapons system is going to be. And this job must be done and we 
must guarantee the capability of it being done, throughout the tran- 
sition period. But even so, all of the studies indicate, for as long as 
we can see ahead, the best attack would be a combination of the un- 
manned missile and the manned vehicle. It may not look like the air- 
plane at present, but the most efficient attack would be a combination 
of the two. 

Therefore, we feel that we must continue modernizing our manned 
force. 

Mr. Smart. Then, would you give an estimate as to the number of 
years in the future during which the capability of the Strategic Air 
Command must be maintained ? 

The Cuarrman. Must do what? 

Mr. Smarr. How long should we continue the present capability of 
SAC? Could you give an estimate? Would it be 5 years, 10 years, 
15 years, or what? 

yeneral LeMay. I think forever. 

Mr. Smarr. Forever? 

General LeMay. Until we change human nature. 

However, the types of weapons systems that they employ will cer- 
tainly change. The missile is going to be a part of the Strategic Air 
Command. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, I am speaking now about the manned bomber. 

General LeMay. I say forever to that, because I think we will have 
manned bombers—we will call them manned bombers—way into the 
future. 

The vehicle may not look like an airplane and fly in the atmosphere 
as aircraft do now, but it will be a manned vehicle. 

Mr. Smart. It will bea manned missile. 

General LeMay. That would be as good a description as any. 

Mr. Smart. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. In that same connection, General, you go on the 
theory that both of these weapons augment each other. 

General LeMay. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I didn’t hear you. 

The Cuarrman. Your conclusion is that both weapons, the manned 
bomber and the missile, augment each other—complement each other. 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Therefore, it would not be wise to discard the one that we have now 
known as SAC ? 

General LeMay. That is right. We must maintain a day-to-day 
deterrent capability to meet the enemy threat. Therefore, we must 
be sure that the new systems that we bring into the inventory will be 
at least as good as the one we are discarding, so that we don’t have a 
dip in our combat capability. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Now, I want to ask this of the Secretary, along the line Mr. Smart 
was developing with reference to Thor and Jupiter. Now, both of 
these are IRBM missiles. 

Secretary Dovatas. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. And you stated that the Thor and Jupiter units 
were being activated, planning for the first squadron to be opera- 
tional in the United Kingdom by December. 
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Secretary Dovetas. One squadron by December in the United 
Kingdom. 

The CHatrrMaNn. Yousaid the first one. One squadron. 

All right. And also the first Jupiter squadron will be deployed 
about the same time. 

Now, Mr. Smart was developing the line of questioning to indicate 
that probably we should not have but one. You were a little doubtful 
of it, but then later on you concluded there should be but one. 

Secretary Dovetas. I said that the decision in December was to 
proceed with both missiles. This was a decision of the Secretary of 
Defense. I indicated, I think, the factors that contributed to that 
decision. 

I also said that we have given a good deal of careful attention to 
cost factors. 

We know more about them than we did, perhaps. We are studying 
them. And I indicated I expected to make a recommendation to 
the Secretary of Defense within the next 2 weeks. 

The CuHarrman. Yes. 

And you stated 

Secretary Doveras. As to any change that I think would be profit- 
able in the program. 

The CHamman. Well, can you—and you went on further to say 

that you thought probably that the Thor should be the only missile. 

Secretary Doveras. No; I didn’t go that far, sir. 

I just postponed making my own conclusion on the subject with 
regard to them. 

The Cuatrman. Now, let’s—— 

Secretary Dove as. I said there are many reasons. 

The Cuamman. Are you completely satisfied with the Thor in its 
perfor mance, and it will do everything you anticipate it will do? 

Secretary Doveras. Well, to be accurate, we have had one com- 
plete guidance flight that was completely satisfactory. I believe 
probably it is the best cuided missile flight of more than 1,000 miles 
that we know anything about anywhere. 

So Iam sure we have every reason to be optimistic. 

The Cuamman. All right; you can answer “Yes” or “No.” 

Are you satisfied that the Thor will meet all of your requirements 
and you can concentrate entirely on the Thor ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I believe it will meet t all requirements. 

There is still room for a difference of opinion as to the value that 
one has insurancewise by proceeding somewhat further with both 
missiles. 

The CHatrman. But, if we had followed your line of reasoning, 
now, there wouldn’t have been any satellite in orbit. 

Sec ‘retary Doveras. No, sir. A decision affecting the Jupiter IRBM 
would have no effect on the availability of the Jupiter-C for the 
satellite launching. The Jupiter-C, in spite of its name, is, of course, 
an entirely different missile. 

The Cuatmrman. You are saying that as far as your thought, it is 
that we should concentrate now on nothing but the Thor and just have 
the Thor in operational use as an IRBM missile. 

Secretary Doveras. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I don’t understand 
your question. 
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The Cuarrman. Well, I thought you stated to Mr. Smart that you 
thought the Thor was the only one that probably—and you were 
going to make recommendations along that line. 

Secretary Doveras. No, sir, I did not say. I am sorry. I said 
that we were restudying the IRBM program in the light of increasing 
information and I expected to make a recommendation. I did not 
say that I was satisfied at this time to go ahead solely with Thor. 

The CHarmman. Well, if you are not satisfied, then the decision 
that. has been made to have units of both would be sound, would it 
not ¢ 

Secretary Doveras. The only question I have is the economic pen- 
alty of proceeding with both programs. 

he Cuarman. Ali right; let’s talk about the economic penalty. 
Then, what is the cost of a unit of Thor and what is the cost of a 
unit of Jupiter? 

Secretary Dovernas. Well, it depends a good deal, Mr. Chairman, 
on what unit one refers to. 

The Cuairman. Well, you used the word 





Secretary Douetas. I can be pretty accurate. Our ——— squadron 
program of Thor is scheduled to cost, through completion, taking in 
training and all factors, ———— dollars. 


The Cuarman. Is that production 
Secretary Dovenas. What is it? 

The Cuarmman. That is the production ? 
Secretary Dove.as. No; it is everything. 

The Cuarrman. Everything? 

Secretary Doucuas. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Well, that includes production ? 
Secretary Doueias. That is correct, sir, 

The Cuatrman. Allright. That is the Thor? 
Secretary Dovexas. That is right. 

The CuarMan. For one unit! 


Secretary Doveias. This is ———— squadrons. 

The Cuatrman. ———— squadrons. All right. 

Secretary Doucias. --—— squadrons, of Jupiters, it is estimated, 
will cost on a comparable basis, ———. 

The Cuairrman. ———— million, in round figures, more. 


Secretary Doucias. That is correct. 

But that doesn’t necessarily give you the whole economic aspect 
of the problem. Because after — squadrons, the followon on 
squadrons will come a lot cheaper than the first ———-. This would 
be so either with Jupiter or with Thor. 

It is possible to use a rough figure that more Thor squadrons could 
be added to the first ———— for something like ———— per squadron. 

So if that is a reliable figure, and I think it is, it would indicate that 
we might have — Thor squadrons for ———— million added on to 
the ———— million, which would give you —-—— squadrons on a very 
inexpensive basis. 

Now, this is not entirely simple because Jupiter spending has con- 
tinued and there are, I might say, a number of reasons for interest 
in Jupiter missile systems developments. 

This is a useful research and development project as well as a useful 
weapons project in its present status. 
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The Cuarrman. Now, answer this question, please, sir. 

What military organization operates the Thor ? 

Secretary Douetas. I couldn’t hear it, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What military operation operates the Thor? 

What military unit? 

Air Force, does it not? 

Secretary Doueuas. Air Force, yes; and Air Force operates Jupiter. 

The Cuarrman. What military unit operates the Jupiter? 

Secretary Douexas. The Air Force. 

In both instances, the command charged with the responsibility is 
the Strategic Air Command. 

The Cuarrman. I am talking about the personnel. 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. What did you say ? 

Secretary Dovetas. Strategic Air Command, Air Force. 

The Cuarrman. The operation of both is by the Air Force? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. That is all. 

Mr. Arends? 

Mr. Arenps. Fine. I wonder right there, Mr. Secretary, if we 
might follow along a little bit further on the line of questioning of the 
chairman, and in order to make this thing completely clear at the 
moment, at least for my mind, what different results have come, up to 
date, from the Thor and from the Jupiter, in particular? 

Because you evidently indicate that within 2 weeks some decision 
is going to be made as to whether we move forward with one or the 
other. In other words, have there been certain characteristics about 
one or the other which seem to be more useful as far as you see the 
picture ? 

Secretary Dovetas. No; I don’t think so. I think the two missiles 
in capability are so similar that there is no real occasion to try to dis- 
tinguish between them. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. Then as I understand 

Secretary Doveras. But I think one thing that is important to 
recognize is that some of the early testing of Jupiter was more encour- 
aging than some of the early Thor testing, and it was particularly since 
the end of November that we have had excellent Thor tests. 

Mr. Arenps. Well, I was very pleased to hear you say about the 
cooperation that has gone on between the Army and the Air Force 
in the development of this. 

Personally, I think it is fine—you started from two approaches— 
to end up with what may possible be one real operational missile that 
will do the job that has to be done. 

Secretary Dovetas. I would just like to say this along that line. 

I accompanied Secretary Brucker and Mr. Holaday to Redstone and 
we spent a day down there. We also took a look at the Chrysler 
Detroit plant, where it is expected to produce the Jupiter after the 
Redstone production. And they went out with me to California, and 
we took a look at the Douglas production there. And we went par- 
ticularly to study and understand the ground handling equipment 
which was already in being for the Thor and to discuss the problem 
of standardizing as far as possible for both missiles. 

The Army and the Air Force have accepted the situation as it is, 
and we can make it work. 
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Mr. Arenps. Well, I am very pleased that you think that within a 
relatively short time some decision will be made, and when that deci- 
sion is made the economic factor is in the picture. Because certainly 
that must be in the picture as far as we are concerned. 

Secretary Dove.as. Well, that is right. I don’t want to give the 
idea that the decision has not been made to produce both. But I am 
sure it is appropriate for me, having the responsibility of operating 
the IRBM’s in the Air Force, to take another look at economic and 
other factors and make any recommendation that seems indicated. 

Mr. Arenns. Now, let me ask you a question, Mr. Secretary. If 
you have great confidence in the Titan, is the speed and acceleration 
that is put behind the efforts for the Thor in any way delaying what 
we are trying to do for the Titan ? 

Secretary Doueias. No, I am sure it is not, at all; but I would like 
to say that when the 1959 budget was formulated, among the recom- 
mendations that we made beyond the basic budget, particularly with 
respect to accelerating ballistic missile development and enlarging 
the size of the initial operational capability that was planned, I rec- 
ommended that we do substantially with Titan as we recommended 
for Atlas and Thor, which was somewhat accelerating the first opera- 
tional date and substantially doubling the capability that we were 
planning upon. 

This original recommendation is receiving consideration now, al- 
though it was not approved in formulating the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Arenps. Fine. 

I would like to ask General LeMay a question. 

Since we read so much and hear so much, a lot of which I think 
we have to read between the lines on, on occasions—you are definitely 
of the opinion that the manned aircraft, and call it what you will, 
is here with us for many, many years to come? 

General LeMay. I believe that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. I think that is absolutely true. 

Let me ask you this question : In your desire to see a stepped-up pro- 
gram for production of these 603 B-—52’s, is that going to, in any way, 
deter the stepped-up program for the future production of the B-58’s? 
I mean, are we putting so much pressure on the production of the 
B-52’s that we are slowing a better airplane in production ? 

General LeMay. No, sir, I don’t believe it is. 

Mr. Arenps. We have the capabilities, then, in industry today to 
do the job? 

General LeMay. There is some 
for B-58’s. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

General LeMay. That, I think, will produce enough to continue on 
the test program of that particular airplane. 

There is much we don’t know about it yet. 

It is a supersonic bomber. In order to get the supersonic charac- 
teristics, it was necessary to compromise the design and other desirable 
characteristics, such as range, weight-carrying ability, and volume of 
space available inside for countermeasures equipment, and other 
penetration aids. 

Now, what we must do is to determine what the proper ratio of the 
types of equipment we have—B-47’s, B-52’s, and B-58’s—should be, 
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using the best characteristics of all of them to get the optimum results 
of any attack that we might make. 

It looks as though right now that the optimum mix would be about 
1 to 8, that is 1 B-58 to 3 B-52’s, However, we are not ready to say 
that with any degree of assurance yet, because we must continue on wit 
some more operational experience with this new weapons system. 

Mr. Arenps. Well, could I draw from your remarks, then, that you 
are pretty well satisfied with the progress, then, you are making toward 
that end ¢ 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Arends, 

Mr. Brooks ? 

Mr. Brooks. General, pursuing the line of inquiry of my colleague, 
Mr. Arends, do you envision for the considerable future that we will 
rely, as the major deterrent force, upon SAC? 

General LeMay. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. As it moves forward, now, you envision not only the 
B-58 but a plane superior to that? For instance, the Secretary said 
in his report here something of the development of a plane that would 
fly a mile per second. Now, that would be included in the normal, 
should I say normal expectation of the development of SAC, moving 
toward a plane of that characteristic? 

General LeMay. Well, it figures in in this respect: The airplane that 
the Secretary mentioned is purely a research vehicle. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, they are at one stage or another. 

General LeMay. Yes, sir; but we contemplate no direct weapons 
system growing out of the X-15 airplane, as such. It is to advance 
the art, the same as the X-1 and the X-2 advanced the art. 

Now, the things we learned in those early research airplanes were 
embodied in the B-58, for instance, to give us a supersonic bomber. 

Mr. Brooks. But that will in time develop a faster, a more versatile 
and more capable manned aircraft ? 

General LeMay. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And SAC would naturally adopt those progressive 
weet isn’t that right ? 

yeneral LeMay. That is true. 

Mr. Brooks. So that the SAC that you have today, even with the 
development of the missile program, is nothing like the SAC that you 
might envision 10 or 15 years ahead ? 

General LeMay. That is true. There will be a mixture of manned 
vehicles and unmanned vehicles in SAC 10 or 15 years from now. 

Mr. Brooks. I think you have done a splendid job in the handling 
of SAC, and I want the record to show that my studies independently 
have indicated you have done a magnificent job. 

I want to ask the Secretary this question, or this series of questions: 

You refer, on page 4 of your statement—and may I ask you paren- 
thetically, there is nothing in this statement that is classified, is there ? 

Secretary Doveras. No, this is unclassified. 

Mr. Brooks. So your general statement is unclassified. 

Now, on page 4 you refer to the fact that the development of the 
ballistic missile creates a division which is similar to the Manhattan 
project. That has been running through my mind as the way to 
develop these things generally. 
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I would like for you to explain just how that Ballistic Missile Divi- 
sion is the same as the Manhattan project. 

Secretary Doveras. I had in mind, I think, perhaps 3 distinctive 
features that I believe the Manhattan project enjoyed from an organi- 
zational point of view, the 3 features that are essential to the expedi- 
tious accomplishments of the purposes of such a project as the Ballis- 
tic Missile Division has. 

It was essential and it was a part of the Manhattan project organi- 
zation that the Director—in this instance General Schriever—have 
very wide authority, himself. He has this. 

It was true in the Manhattan project that the director of the proj- 
ect could immediately consult on a very high level, with the author1- 
ties above him. This is so with General Schriever. 

The distinctive thing about his being able to come directly to the 
Secretary of the Air Force and to communicate directly with the 
Director of Guided Missiles in the Secretary of Defense’s Office, is 
that he does not have the usual layers of Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command and Air Materiel Command and the usual divisions 
of the Air Staff in which his project has to be considered. 

And the third feature, and the most important one, perhaps, that 
I had in mind in making this statement was that in the Manhattan 
project you had a tremendous amount of civilian scientific and engi- 
neering talent gathered together. 

Now, in wartime that civilian talent was on the Government pay- 
roll, and in wartime you can do that. In the kind of situation that we 
have had in recent years, we find you simply can’t gather together the 
talent that you would like to have to provide the technical advice for 
such a project as this and have them in Government employment. 
You can get a number of excellent people, but to build up a big staff 
of outstanding talent is almost impossible. 

The Ballistic Missile Division solved this problem by a contract 
which has gathered together technical advisers throughout the engi- 
neering and scientific field, and I think you can go to that group at 
the present time and probably find more competent talent than is 
available any place else for ballistic missile research and development. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, Mr. Secretary, are you giving General Schrie- 
ver—I don’t know his background, but are you giving him sufficient 
authority to go ahead and develop the ballistic missile ? 

Secretary Dovexas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And are you giving him priority in the obtaining of 
materiel and personnel from the Air Force ? 

Secretary Dovetas, That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. And you are giving him the funds that he says he 
needs for that purpose ? 

Secretary Doue.as. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. There is no holdback, no effort to hold back on this 
development, is there? 

Secretary Douaias. No. The only problem fundwise at the present 
time is the size of the operational capability that you want to create 
in the planning period immediately ahead. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I think everybody wants to create a size of 
operation that will get results before the Soviets do. 

Secretary Dovenas. We have a very fine problem as to whether in 
a given year we want 100 of the early generation missiles or whether 
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we want 2 or 3 times that number, and this is a difficult judgment 
problem. It receives the attention of the Joint Chiefs of Sta and 
oe: maenyene of Defense and all Air Force planning authorities as 
well, 

Mr. Brooks. I understand that all of these decisions are difficult. 
There are none of them that are easy, as I see it. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Nonetheless, you referred to the fact that in time of 
war—we usually refer to this period as cold war. 

Secretary Dovucias. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Not a shooting war. But in effect it is a type of a 
struggle between two great powers of government, two great theories 
of government, and we are meeting the situation that way, aren’t 
we ¢ 

Secretary Doveuas. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, I want to ask you further: Do you think that 
that setup is the best possible setup you can obtain to develop the 
ballistic missile? 

Secretary Dovexas. I think it is at the present time. And I think 
we will be fortunate and successful if the ballistic missile program 
continues to go as well as it has gone up to date. 

Mr. Brooks. Is the Defense Department cooperating with you ? 

Secretary Dovenas. Fully. 

Mr. Brooks. Fully ? 

(Secretary Douglas nods. ) 

Mr. Brooks. You are not having any holdback from the Defense 
Department in this? 

Secretary Doveias. I would say none at the present time. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, the Jupiter you referred to as being an Air 
Force missile. The Jupiter-C, though, is Army. 

Secretary Dovatas. The Jupiter-C is a combination of propulsion 
systems that the Army has used and used with great success, in 
putting the satellite in orbit. 

The main booster is the old Redstone Army missile, and the second 
stage is a cluster of solid propellants, and the third stage is also a 
cluster of solid propellants. 

Mr. Brooks. Well 

Secretary Doveuas. I think it is useful, perhaps, because I am not 
sure that a statement wasn’t made earlier that indicated that the 
Jupiter development, the intermediate-range missile, was essential 
to launching the satellite. That is not quite correct, because the 
Jupiter intermediate-range missile has up to date had no connection 
with the satellite. It was the Redstone missile that was essential in 
the satellite launching. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Jupiter-C, then, is a misnomer, is it, for what 
was used down there? 

Secretary Dovatas. It isn’t a misnomer because Jupiter-C desig- 
nates just exactly what was used, but I think it does sometimes pro- 
duce misunderstandings. 

Mr. Brooxs. You don’t mean 

Secretary Douaias. Because the Jupiter intermediate-range missile 
is quite unrelated, except as a later development, to a Redstone. 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t mean, then, to infer that the Air Force 
handled the Jupiter-C program ¢ 
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Secretary Dovetas. No, sir. We have had no contact with it at all. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Now, one other question I want to ask: The other day I counted 
up 28 different types of missiles that were being developed by the 
various services, and I think I fell short. There must be more than 
that. It would seem to me—and I would like to get your opinion— 
that we would be better off if we reduced the number of different 
types of missiles that we are attempting to develop and at the same 
time, in your program, for instance, you relied on, say, 2 or 3 com- 
petitive types, say the Atlas and Thor 

Secretary Doveuas. Atlas and Titan. 

Mr. Brooxs. And not rely on only one type of missile. 

Don’t you think that is true? 

Secretary Doveuas. Well, as a generalization, Mr. Brooks, I think 
I agree with you. But you can “really only have conviction as to 
what missiles could have been omitted by sort of going over the whole 
history with the benefit of hindsight. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, until you stabilize the characterization of the 
Thor, don’t you think you are not justified in eliminating all other 
types of missiles, ballistic missiles ? 

Secretary Dougias. Well, you wouldn't eliminate all other ballistic 
missiles by any means. The only question there is whether we are 
certain enough to be free of risks in going ahead with the IRBM pro- 
gram with one missile. That would permit the elimination of the 
other IRBM for the military IRBM program. It might very well 
have other uses in connection with space research, for instance. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if you eliminate all but one, and that one fails 
you, you put all your eggs in one basket. 

Secretary Doveras. Sir, I want to be sure that I understand you, 
that you mean literally what you say: If we eliminate all but one; 
we can do that. The Atlas and Titan programs I regard at the pres- 
ent time as essential. I regard the Polaris program of the Navy as 
important at this time. And there are developments of a follow-on 
generation of ballistic missiles that must be handled with great care 
and aggressively. 

These missiles are relatively clumsy weapons. They are hard to 
handle. They are hard to fuel. They will be hard to move and 
supply, relatively. I am talking about the very big ones now, in 
particular. 

We look forward at as early a date as possible to simplifying the 
intercontinental-range ballistic missile, by using solid propellents in- 
stead of liquid fuels to the greatest extent possible, and simplifying 
ground handling and guidance systems and other characteristics of the 
missiles. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, one more question: Then, in developing your 
ballistic missiles, you are going to rely upon the development of more 
than one ballistic missile. 

Secretary Dovetas. Very definitely. 

Mr. Brooks. And you are not going to narrow it down to one until 
you are satisfied it is the answer? 

* Secretary-Douc.as. I can’t foresee the situation where we will have 
narrowed down to one ballistic missile. 

Mr. Brooks. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cramman. Thank you very much, Mr. Brooks. 
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Mr. Cunningham ? 

Mr. Cunntneuam. Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I was interested in your statement that it would cost, 
as I recall, —-—— to put the Thor in operation with —-—— Thor 
squadrons. 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. What period of time does that cover and what 
about continuing cost afterward ? 

Secretary Dovetas. This is just the buy-out figure on the —-——— 
squadrons. This does not have follow-on, which would maintain a 
production rate of, say, ———— a month, which is the rate presently 
ordered. 

Mr. CunnincGHAm. This would be, then, just approximately to the 
readiness, or a little time afterward ? ‘ 

Secretary Doveias. Well, this is the figure that Rept Prat the esti- 
mate of cost to provide the missiles, research and development missiles, 
the test missiles, the ground-handling equipment and the training of 
personnel, for ———— operational squadrons. 

Mr. Conntyenam. For what length of time ? 

Secretary Dove.tas. What? 

Mr. Cunninouam. For what length of time? Once you get them 
ready, isn’t there 

Secretary Dovenas. Yes. It includes funding in 1958, 1959, and 
1960. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That answers it. 

My next question, Mr. Secretary: Is it not true that the program 
has been greatly accelerated in the past few months over what it was? 

Secretar y Doveras. Yes. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That acceleration has already taken place? 

Secretary Doveras. Yes, the acceleration has taken place. 

The original program I think really represented a tentative pro- 
gram rather than anything that was definite, pending further test 
development of the missile systems, with the expectation that as soon 
as we could look forward to reliability, we would have a plan of bring- 
ing the missiles into operation undoubtedly more rapidly than the first 
plan contemplated. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Was 

Secretary Doueias. Now, the plan was stepped up from, oh, a 1961 
date to 1959. 

Mr. Cunninenam. Would you say that the launching of the satel- 
lites by Russia was a blessing in disguise ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I think I would be willing to subscribe to that 
expression, sir. 

Mr. CunntnouAm. I think that is evident by the vote in Congress 
this year, of the two appropriations bills, which couldn’t have hap- 
pened a year ago. 

Secretary Dove.as. I think we can be quite thankful for the warning 
that was given us. 

Mr. Cunntnouam. That is all. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Kilday, any questions? 

Mr. Kitpay. I will reserve.my time. 

The Cratrrman. Governor ? 

Mr. Deverrvx. Thank you. 
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Mr. Secretary, have you noticed in the process of obtaining money, 
in operating through the Defense Department Comptroller and the 
Bureau of the Budget, with respect to the approval of budgets, and : 
then to the allotment of funds, that either the Bureau of the Budget 
or the Defense Department Comptroller is in effect making military 
decisions ¢ 

Secretary Doveras. I would have to answer that question in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you, sir, That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. Mr. Hébert? 

Mr. Hésertr. Mr. Secretary, in your formal statement you have 
made reference to the plant to build the Titan, out at Denver. Who 
owns that plant and operates it? It is a private contractor, isn’t it? . 

Secretary Dovetas. This is a contract with Martin. Part of the : 
whole property that was acquired out there is owned by the Air Force, ) 
and part is owned by Martin. I believe Martin built the plant and 
we provided substantially all the tooling. 

I would like to have the privilege of correcting this statement and 
amplifying it. 

Mr. Héserr. The only purpose of the question, Mr. Secretary, is to 
ascertain if additional facilities were built for the Titan in the face 
of possibly existing facilities which could have been utilized. That is 
the only point of that an 

Was it necessary to build this plant? First, what was the cost of 

- this plant; do you know? 

Secretary Doveras. I would rather not try to quote a figure on the 
plant. 

Mr. Hézert. Now 

Secretary Doveras. The plant isn’t a large plant. It is a highly 
modern plant. It has really an aluminum skin, and it has as modern 
planning as one could find for this purpose. 

I can give you a little past history, although I was not the most 
active participant in these arrangements several years ago. I did, 
however, participate in discussions as to whether or not this manu- 
facturing function couldn’t be carried on in the Martin plant at Balti- 
more. The Air Force was very insistent on not building a new plant 
until we finally accepted the contractor’s position that it was im- 
practical to provide test stands for these tremendous rocket engines 
in the vicinity of Baltimore. 

Mr. Hézerr. You answered that question. 

Secretary Doveias. And we arrived at building a new plant, with 
and for Martin, very reluctantly. 

Mr. Hésert. It wasa geographical consideration ? 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. 

Mr. Héserr. Now there is one other question I want to inquire into: 
You are familiar with the directive of the Secretary of Defense of 
January 16 or 17 as related to the Zeus-Wizard program, are you not? 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. What do you conclude as a result of that directive as 
related to the ultimate operation of the Zeus, the responsibility of 
being the operational agency ? 

I may say this to you. You probably know it, but I will repeat: 
Secretary Brucker and General Lemnitzer, the Chief of Staff, testified 
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that they read into that directive the implicit direction that the Army 
would be the operational service for that missile. 

What is the Air Force’s position ¢ 

Secretary Dovugias. Well, the Air Force’s position is that the de- 
cision as to the operational responsibility has not been made; that the 
directive purports to cover only the development processes, and in a 
rather narrow way of limiting the authority under this directive to 
the Army’s going ahead with studies and development of a missile. 

Mr. Hepserr. Speak a little louder, please. 

Secretary Doua.as. Right. I said the directive that you refer to, as 
I understand it, directs the Army to proceed with the development of 
the anti-ballistic-missile missile as an active defense against ballistic 
missiles and limits the Army authority rather narrowly to the missile 
system. 

’ A division will exist for proper coordination in the development of 
this system. 

It, again, is one of these things that can be handled. The Air Force 
has the responsibility, as it has always had, for warning systems 
against manned aircraft. It has the responsibility for the ballistic 
missile detection system, which was discussed with this committee 
several weeks ago, and which is presently planned to consist of three 
great radar sites in the far north. And this is the start of that system. 
And the final stage of that system is the active defense, and it looks as 
if it would be an antimissile missile. And from detection to firing to 
kill, it involves a coordinated system of tracking radar and communi- 
cations and transfer of data, as you can well realize. 

Mr. Héserr, In summation 

Secretary Dove.as. Really, the whole development is not clear be- 
cause we do not really know, I don’t think with conviction, as to what 
kind of a system we are going to end up with. 

The Army was told to go ahead with the study, based on the Nike- 
Zeus missile. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, my appreciation of what was said in testimony 
is that the Army was charged with the responsibility of developing the 
end product, of the antimissile missile, and that the Air Force was 
limited to the extended radar range of the system. 

Secretary Doveias. And communications, 

Mr. Hésert. Whatever it is called. And that the Army position 
and understanding and appreciation of that directive, as I just stated, 
was, and it was implicit, that the Army would be the operational 
service. 

Now I understand the position of the Air Force to be absolutel 
in the opposite direction, in its conclusion that there is nothing implicit 
in that directive. 

Secretary Dovatas. That is correct. 

Mr. Hépert. Does the Air Force intend 

Secretary Doucias. We are not pressing the matter at the moment. 

Mr. Hésert. Not at the moment—— 

Secretary Dovetas. But I am sure this is a development problem. 

Mr. Hésert. Not at the moment, but is it the intention of the Air 
Force to press its case for the operation of the missile ? 

Secretary Doucias. No, we have no intention to press an Air Force 
position in this matter. This is a matter that will have to be decided 
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by the Secretary of Defense, with the advice of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the Air Force may have various factors to present for con- 
sideration before the operational responsibilities are all worked out. 
There is a very real problem as to cutoff between two services, if the 
presently established development division should be carried out 
ito an operational responsibility. 

Mr. Hésert. Of course, “call a rose by any other name,” the Air 
Force still intends to as vigorously present its side in the case of the 
Zeus-Wizard problem as it did in the Jupiter-Thor problem ? 

Secretary Doveras. Well, as a practical matter, we have accepted 
the directive that you refer to as terminating our authority to go 
ahead with the three development studies that we had, not including 
the Douglas-Bell Labs study, which we also had a contract on, which 
is the basis of the Army-Zeus project. 

Mr. Hézert. But there is still a hope somewhere that the Air Force 
will end up with the operation of the missile ? 

Secretary Doveias. No, I don’t quite accept that. This isa problem 
for somebody else to decide. There are many consideration in it. 

The Air Force has already indicated that it was agreeable to the 
development directive as it has been issued, and we accept decisions that 
are appropriately made as to what our responsibilities are. 

Mr. Hésert. Of course, we recognize you accept the decisions, and 
the responsibility is the decision of the Secretary of Defense. 

But all I am trying to do—and getting nowhere fast—is to find 
out exactly what the position of the Air Force is. 

Shorn of all its reservations and everything, the Air Force still 
hopes to be the service designated to operate that missile. Now 

Secretary Doveras. Well, I would think 

Mr. Héserr. I don’t want to labor it. I think the record speaks 
for itself. Your replies to my questions will indicate exactly your 
position. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much 

Mr. Hésert. Now 

Secretary Doveias. No. What I am interested in is seeing that 
we get the best air defense system that the United States can have. 

Mr. Héserr. We all want that. 

Secretary Dove.as, This is a very difficult problem. 

Mr. Heeert. Sure, we all want that. 

Secretary Doveras. The air defense system at the present time 
evidences in the requirements a good many deficiencies. I think if 
there is anything in Defense Department organization that should 
have attention, and that will have attention in the present discussions, 
looking to some reorganization, it is establishing a real overall basis 
for determination of requirements in the air defense area, so that 
there is no longer the element of the fortuitous in determining the 
mix that we have of manned interceptors, of BOMARC’s controlled 
by SAGE, and of Nike battalions spread out through the country. 

T assume all these features have a place in a good system. 

T don’t think that the present organization has assured the kind 
of overall objective consideration that should be given to as compli- 
cated a system as this and its component parts. 

Mr. Hererr. Now, General LeMay, I want to ask you a question: 

hat is the role of the fighter aircraft in the future? We have 
been talking about bombers and guided missiles. 
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General LeMay. There are several types of fighters. You mean the 
general fighter family? 

Mr. Hezerr. The general fighter family is not in the obsolescent 
stage in the near future, is it? 

General LeMay. I think their importance is going to diminish in 
the future, particularly in the tactical role—the fighter- bomber types, 
for instance. I think we are going to require a manned vehicle in 
the air defense role for some time to come. 

Mr. Hépzertr. But the fighter plane, as we know it today—the fighter 
support and the fighter escort is on the way out? 

General LeMay. The fighter escort, yes, for bombardment-type 
airplanes, I think is on the way out. 

Mr. Héserr. All right, that is all. 

The CuarrmMan, Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I thought it was rather significant in your statement 
here, which is a very fine statement, on missiles, that you did not in 
any way mention a defensive missile program for the Air Force. 
Your program in missiles obviously, at least as related in this state- 
ment, 1s an offensive missile program. And this relates—the question I 
am going to ask relates to the previous questions about the Nike-Zeus 
and Wizard decision. 

It would seem to me that somehow in the future we are going to 
have to decide, with these rapid changes, which services have direct 
responsibility for which areas. And I would take from your state- 
ment that you have pretty well decided that as far as ground-to-air 
defenses of this country, it probably is an area that the ‘Army should 
be more concerned w ith, and as far as the strategic missiles is con- 

cerned, that that is an area that the Air Force should be concerned 
with, is that correct ? 

Secretary Doveuas. I think you are going a little far with the sug- 
gested conclusions from my statement, ‘if I may say so. 

My first paragraph indicated that T really intended to limit my re- 
marks to long-range missiles. So I eliminated from consideration in 
the first few words any reference to defense missiles. 

I feel quite strongly, on the information available to me, that the 
Bomare, as air defense surface-to-air missile, controlled by the SAGE 
system, is at the moment perhaps the most important development in 
the air defense effort. And I say this because here is the way we get 
a very high-speed, high-altitude ‘interceptor, which goes out from the 
launching site a very considerable distance. 

The first Bomare’s will have a range of 200 to 250 miles, and a later 
Bomare will have a range of 400 miles and perhaps somewhat more 
than that. 

Now, when you are defending against attacking aircraft that carry 
nuclear w eapons, although you might be successful in av oiding serious 
damage in shooting down such an aircraft close to the t target, the at- 
traction to destroying that aircraft close to the target ceases to be very 
great if you will get an atomic blast, and it becomes tremendously 
important to go out in front as far as you can. 

This we are trying to do with the Bomare system, and I assure you 
that I feel very strongly that this is an immensely important part 
of our air defense planning. 
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Mr. Wuson. What is your understanding of the cancellation of the 
Wizard project? Is it that there was a duplication as far as the mis- 
sile, itself, is concerned with the Nike-Zeus effort? 

Secretary Dovexas. I have not had an opportunity to discuss this 
problem with Mr. Holaday to the extent that I think is necessary for 
me to answer your question properly. 

Mr. Wuson. We can develop that later. 

Now, on the duplication of the Atlas with the Titan, at least fol- 
low-on of the Titan, is the feeling that you are not giving the Titan 
full priority one that you can take advantage of the technical break- 
throughs that you make in Atlas and incorporate them in Titan and 
by having it follow a year or so behind ? 

Secretary Dovexas. As I indicated, I had recommended that we 
treat acceleration and increase in operational capability of Titan sub- 
stantially in the same way that Atlas is being treated. And I would 
like to do that. 

Mr. Wiuson. Well, can, then, Titan stay—even though it is behind, 
ean it take advantage of the improvements in Atlas as it is devel- 
oped? That isthe point I am trying to make. 

Secretary Dovae.uas. Titan has physical characteristics that give it 
some growth possibilities or some modernization possibilities that 
Atlas hasn’t. 








Mr. Wuson. Just one more: Do you have any plans, Mr. Secretary, 


to use Atlas for satellite work ? 

Secretary Douaias. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Wiutson. What type of satellite ? 

Secretary Douc.as. . 

Mr. Wutson. Is that a manned satellite? 

Secretary Dova.as. No, it is not. It is a reconnaissance satellite. 

Mr. Wirson. Reconnaissance satellite. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Hardy ? 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I feel somewhat disturbed by the inescapable impli- 
cations of your discussion with Mr. Hébert, particularly to the effect 
that sooner or later we are going to be confronted by another tug of 
war between the Army and the Air Force as to who is going to op- 
erate the Zeus. 

Now, that kind of struggle 

Secretary Doueias. Might I comment on that right there ? 

Mr. Harpy.I can’t draw any other implication from your discus- 
sion, and if you can shed any further light on it, I would be happy. 

Secretary Doueias. I would think that the Air Force’s acceptance 
of the directive that has been issued with respect to development 
might be very reassuring. 

Mr. Harpy. I might say this, Mr. Secretary: Those of us on the 
committee that discussed the possibility of such a directive—at least 
I know of my reaction to it when it was discussed by the committee— 
it was that we ought to forestall the kind of argument which you seem 
to be building up to. 

Now, it grieves me to see this developing, because now you have 
deliberately made the determination on behalf of the Air Force that 
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“We are not going to let the the Army get the foot in the door too far. 
We will let you develop it and then we will take it over.” 

Secretary Doveuas. No. 

Mr, Harpy. If that is the attitude of the Air Force, it certainly is 
a big disappointment to me as one member of the committee. 

Secretary Doveras.I thought I disappointed Mr. Hébert some- 
what 

Mr. Hésert. You did, completely. 

Secretary Dovuenas. By stating that the Air Force wouldn’t take 
a firm position that it should have the operation of the antimissile 
missile. I would think that we could take this step by step. We 
didn’t draw up the directive. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, our chairman had a little something to do 
with the issuance of it, I think. 

Secretary Dovetas. What is it? Excuse me. 

Mr. Harpy. I think our chairman had a little something to do with 
the issuance of it. 

Secretary Dovernas. The issuance—— 

Mr. Harpy. The issuance of that particular directive. 

Secretary Doveras. What did he say ? 

(General LeMay aside.) 

Secretary Doveras. Oh, issuance. Excuse me. 

Well, that I don’t know, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I have an idea that he could shed a considerable amount 
of light on it, and for myself, I certainly had the impression that 
when that directive was issued, it was going to settle this argument, 
and we were not going to be confronted with this tug of war between 
the services again. 

Now, some of us had the notion that the Army lost right much of a 
battle when the November 26, 1956, decision was reached and the Air 
Force took over the responsibility for the 1,500-mile missile. At that 
time the Army was working on the Jupiter. 

Secretary Dovenas. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. And they had made considerable progress. And they 
are contending that they have some rights to the use of such a missile 
to protect their ground forces, and now they are not going to have 
anything to do with it. 

And some of us are wondering whether actually the Army took over 
the Jupiter—I mean the Air Force took over the Jupiter with the 
very definite intent of just scuttling that program because the Army 
had its name on it. 

Secretary Doveras. I can assure you that there is no basis for that 
thought. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, I want to talk to you about that just a little 
bit. Because you made an indication that you planned to make a de- 
cision in a couple of weeks as to what you are going to do. 

Secretary Dovetas. Well, what I would recommend. 

Mr. Hésert. Recommend. 

The Cuatrman. What he will recommend. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand he is going to recommend it. But it 
would be right much of a battle, I expect, if your recommendation in 
that particular regard wasn’t followed. I mean we would probably 
get some repercussions up here from it, too. 

Let’s talk about the Jupiter and the Thor just a little bit. 
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In. your statement which you submit you say: 


The last 2 Thor tests were with the full guidance system, and 1 was completely 
successful. 

I take it the corollary of that is that one of them wasn’t completely 
successful. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, I understood in your response to questions that 
both of those firings were since last November. 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. And I think there was a 
third since last November. 

Mr. Harpy. You think what? 

Secretary Dovexas. I think there was a third firing since last No- 
vember. 

Mr. Harpy. That one was also unsuccessful ? 

Secretary Dovexas. No, it was not unsuccessful. 

Mr. Harpy. That was a question mark behind that, if you didn’t 
see it. 

Can you tell us what was the degree of successs in the recent firings 
of Thor? 

Secretary Dove.as. I am sorry, sir, you will have to state that again. 

Mr. Harpy. The recent firings of Thor since last November, how 
many of them are regarded as Significantly successful ? 

Secretary Dovenas. I would say all of them were significantly suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Harpy. Well—of course I don’t understand what that means. 
Maybe I used a bad word. [ Laughter. ] 

Secretary Dovetas. Well, test firings are a little different from 
operational firings. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; but if you don’t get some test firings you are 
going to have a hard time getting operational firing on the missile 
that is already ordered in production. 

Secretary Doveias. That is right, but it would be very foolish of 
us to have some 40 missiles for testing if we expected all the firings 
to be successful. 

We have a program of testing, coming up to production of opera- 
tional missiles, and equipping of units with the operational missiles 
which allows for a lot of testing and allows for learning quite a little 
bit during the testing. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, at what stage in the satisfactory test firings was 
your production contract awarded ? 

Secretary Dovetas. Well, as to Thor 

Mr. Harpy. That is what I am talking about. 

Secretary Doveias. We really provided for tooling to a small pro- 
duction capability. 

As I indicated in my statement, it was very early in the project. 
And we have been building —. Just as we expect to 








build —-—- ———— in the same facility and with the same tools, but 
more tooling of course is being brought in to hit a rate of ———at the 
midyear. 


Now, this was a calculated-risk method of embarking on the project. 
And we think it has been very successful. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not suggesting criticism of taking the calculated 
risk and getting into production. But the thing Iam try ing to develop 
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is to see whether I can draw a comparison between the action that was 
taken with respect to putting Thor’s into production and the action 
which was not taken toward putting Jupiter’s into production at a 
period of comparable satisfaction in ‘the test performance. 

Secretary Doveias. Well, the Air Force at that point had nothing 
to do with the Jupiter pr oduction ; nothing. 

Mr. Harpy. Then let’s go back just a little, Mr. Secretary. 

Do you know when a Jupiter was first fired with the same degree of 
satisfactory performance as you have achieved in the last 2 months 
with the Thor? 

Secretary Dovertas. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now—— 

Secretary Dovetas. I can’t put a date on it. I can, of course, get 
a date, and I can get complete histories of all the Jupiter firings and 
the Thor firings, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the thing I am getting at, Mr. Secretary, is this: 

We had some testimony from the Army which indicated highly 
successful test firings of Jupiter, oh, as far back as early 1956, and 
per ee before that. 

Secretary Dove.ias. There may be information here available. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t have the exact dates, and I don’t care to get them 
in the record. 

But there is one point I am trying to bring out : 

As of November 26, 1956, the Air Force had the responsibility for 
the 1,500-mile missile. It had the responsibility, I believe, insofar 
as testing of the Jupiter was concerned, even though it is an Army 
missile. 

Secretary Doucias. We didn’t test the missile. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what I am talking about. The Army continued 
with development. 

Secretary Dove.as. Surely. 

Mr. Harpy. But it couldn’t even fire one, because you had the 
responsibility. 

Secretary Doveias. No, no; this is not so. 

Mr. Harpy. Then maybe I didn’t understand the Army’s testi- 
mony. 

Secretary Doveras. No, I really think you misunderstand it. And 
I would like to say this: I have the list of Jupiter firings. The first 
Jupiter firing was March 1, 1! 4 

Mr. Harpy. March 1 of 1957 

Secretary Dovaetas. March 1 of 1957 was the first Jupiter firing. 

The second firing was Apr: il 26. 

The third firing was May: 

The fourth firing w as August 28. 

Mr. Harpy. Of 1957 

Secretary Dotik.asl And the first two firings were certainly not 
successful. 

The third and fourth firings were good, as was the fifth, and the 
fifth was on October 22. 

Mr. Harpy. Then my recollection is bad. I have in the back of 
my head a date in August 1956, which I had understood was the 
suecessful firing. 
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Secretary Dovetas. I think this might again be misunderstanding 
due to the designation, because we talked about Jupiter—A’s as well 
as Jupiter—C’s. 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct. 

Secretary Doveias. That are not Jupiters at all. 

Mr. Harpy. Anyway, the thing I am trying ot lead up to: Certainly 
I got the impression as one member of this committee that the Army 
was more advanced with a 1,500-mile missile in Jupiter in November 
of 1956 when the Air Force was with Thor or with anything else, as 
far as that range missile is concerned. 

Secretary Doveras. No; they had never fired it at that point, at all. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is the Jupiter-C. 

Secretary Doveras, I am sure this is right, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Krrcourn. Yes, it is, the Jupiter-C firing. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

The point I am trying to lead up to is this 

Secretary Doveras. I just want to make myself clear, that the 
Jupiter development has been an excellent development. It has been 
a successful development. Sohasthe Thor. The two were approached 
in quite different ways. 

Jupiter had fired seven missiles by the 18th of December, and they 
had not been able to or thought it desirable to develop a production 
capability. 

fr. Harpy. By the 18th of what? 

Secretary Dovueias. This is last December, 

Mr. Harpy. And the Army still had control ? 

Secretary Dove.as. Certainly. 

Mr. Harpy. But they didn’t have the responsibility. They had con- 
trol of development, but 

Secretary Dovetas. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Harpy. But they didn’t have any operational responsibility. 

Secretary Doveras. They had responsibility, and they have respon- 
sibility today, which I would describe as that of an independent con- 
tractor, to make available to Air Force units, just as the Ordnance De- 
partment has made available other weapons and systems, Jupiter mis- 
siles to meet a deployment schedule, 

Mr. Harpy. They have a responsibility as an independent con- 
tractor ? 

Secretary Doveras. I don’t know how to more accurately describe 
the relationship. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have the contract 

Secretary Dovenas. Now, right at the present time is being worked 
out a detailed agreement covering the whole production problem, 
equipping problem and training problem. The Army is going to 
help with the training. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Secretary, frankly, what I am trying to lead up to 
is this: I am worried about your proposal—not your proposal, but at 
least the reaction that I have in the back of my head is that in a couple 
of weeks’ time you are coming up with a program to discard the 
Jupiter. 

Now, frankly, I sincerely hope that with the situation as it is as 
between these two missiles, having progressed as far as it has and 
with as much money as has been spent in them, that we won’t chuck 
out of the window a missile which gives substantial indication of being 
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a fine missile and could be a better missile than the Thor as time goes 
on—we don’t know. I certainly am hopeful that in the light of what 
has been spent we won’t discard it until we know the comparative worth 
of the two missiles. 

That is, frankly, what is bothering me about this whole thing, and 
why I was trying to point this thing up. 

1 am not sure in my own nied that the Air Force has placed as 
much interest in the development of the Jupiter as it has in the 
Thor, and I can understand why it might not have. But just because 
it got an Army name plate on it, I hope the Air Force doesn’t pitch 
it overboard. 

Secretary Dove.as. I hope the Air Force is adult to the point of 
being able to continue using—— 

Mr. Harpy. I hope it i Secretary, but I am not sure. 

Secretary Dovauas, All right, sir. 

The Cuarrman, Thank you very much, Mr. Hardy. 

A little bit later on I will go into that further myself. 

Mrs. St. George ? 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, on the first page of your statement—and I may say 
I think it is a most excellent statement—you say : “And satellites, even 
though we cannot foresee precisely their employment.” 

Now, Mr. Secretary, have you personally—and I am sure you have, 
because I have, and I don’t know nearly as much about it as you do— 
don’t you have a personal opinion as to their employment, and if so, 
what is it? Because I think it should go in the record. 

Secretary Dovexas. I think there is one very clear, very important 
employment for satellites, and that is for the reconnaissance function, 
both for photographic reconnaissance and other types of reconnais- 
sance; nothing offers the same possibility as does the satellite. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorece. But above and beyond that, Mr. Secretary, they 
are scientific instruments to teach us more about the universe and they 
are not engines of destruction, isn’t that a fair statement? 

Secretary Dovetas. I think that is a fair statement, but I put in my 
comment the same reservation I expressed in my statement. We will 
undoubtedly have manned satellites. We must look forward un- 
doubtedly to being able to put a man on the moon and to recover him. 
Now, when we can do these things, I have no idea. 

Whether there is military significance in being able to do that, and 
a direct military significance, seems to me very hard to say at this 
time. 

Mrs. Str. Grorer. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The Cuarman. I hope 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Now, one more question: 

I notice also you stated that we would have one squadron of Thor 
missiles in the United Kingdom in December of this year. 

Now, does that mean that that squadron will be first squadron in 
operation, or does it mean it will be just one of the squadrons 
contemplated ? 

Secretary Dovetas. No; this will be the first squadron in operation. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorae. It will. And the other squadrons will come 
on later ? 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct, 
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Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. And do we know from positive fact that the 
United Kingdom is satisfied with this arrangement, of it being used as 
a platform, so to speak ? 

Secretary Dovetas. Their present position is that they want the 
IRBM’s. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. They do? 

Secretary Doveras. And expect to integrate them into the Royal 
Air Force and operate them with Royal Air Force personnel. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Then, Mr. Secretary, that would mean ——— 


Secretary Dovetas. This is a problem ——— - 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. That is exactly what I intlersto0a. 

Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The C HAIRMAN. Thank you, Mrs. St. George. 

Now, members of the committee, we will take a recess until 2 
o’clock—wait 1 minute, Mr. Arends. Let’s try to run for an hour dina 
a half or 2 hours. Then we will take a recess until Monday morning, 
the 17th. 

Mr. Secretary, will you and General LeMay please come back a 
o'clock ? 

Secretary Dove.as. Right. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. All right, now, let the committee come to order. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, will you please come around, you and General 
LeMay ? 

Now, when we finished at lunch, where were we? Let’s see. 

Mr. Reece. Mrs. St. George, I think, was the last. one. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Doyle, any questions ? 

Mr. Doytz. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, calling your attention to your very informative 
statement on page 6, you said, “But I want to assure you that we are 
heeding the warning signals which the Soviet satellites have given 
us.” 

I want you to tell me, if you will, what warning signals you are 
heeding. 

Secretary Dovetas. Well—— 

Mr. Doyte. And also tell me what you are doing about it, what you 
have done about it, since the October Russian satellite launching. 

Secretary Dove.as. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doytx. I don’t mean in detail, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Doveras. I think I can give a satisfactory-—— 


Mr. Doytrx. I am under the impression there are more significant 


warnings than just military, if I am not mistaken. 

Secretary Dovaras. I think that is very true. 

Mr. Dortx. Can you help me to understand ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I would say that the warnings should be looked 
at in three categories: the capability to put in orbit a large satellite, 
such as a Sputnik IT, shows a relatively advanced state of rocketry. 
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Not only does it show they have big, well-controlled propulsion 
systems but they have reasonably good guidance. 

I think it is important to recognize, just to avoid a misunderstand- 
ing, that you do not need the accuracy of guidance to put a satellite 
on such an orbit as was achieved with the two Russian satellites, as 
you need for a reasonably accurate intercontinental ballistic missile. 

But this was good evidence of a capability to have in development 
an effective interncontinental ballistic missile. 

Of course, another of the signals that I refer to was their announce- 
ment of having fired two intercontinental ballistic missile tests suc- 
cessfully. 

Now, the second significance I would give to the warning is in the 
direct accomplishment of a satellite. 

This morning I dwelt for a few moments on the possible military 
significance and importance significance of a satellite development. 

I think, however, perhaps the most serious area of the warning is 
with respect to their overall accomplishment in the scientific and 
technical fields and an indication of what they are beginning to 
accomplish through emphasizing the channeling of their most able 
youth in the mathematics, science, engineering, and technical fields. 

This is the area that causes me more worry than anything else that 
has happened. Because I am not concerned about our military posi- 
tion today as providing an effective deterrent or our ability to provide 
one 3 years and 5 years from now, but if they are really devoting their 
energies to technical and scientific education far beyond what we 
are doing, then there is a date down the road, not too many years 
in the future, where we may no longer be able to maintain our 
position, 

Mr. Doyie. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

General, may I ask you this question ? 

In your judgment, is our Nation today able to win a war, an all-out 
war, if one was forced upon us? 

I am not thinking now of the Strategic Air Command as a deterrent 
force. I am thinking of the ability of our Nation to win a general 
war, if one was forced upon us by the Soviet Union. 

It does concern me, and I don’t think it is in the impossibilities, 
either. 

General LeMay. Yes, sir; I think there is no doubt but what we 
can, under any reasonable assumptions as to the way the war would 
start or be conducted. 

Mr. Doyir. Well, they are ahead of us in some things, aren’t they ? 

General LeMay. Sir? 

Mr. Doyir. They are ’way ahead of us in some things? 

General LeMay. That is true; yes. 

Mr. Doyrtx. What is the balance of power in our favor, military- 
wise, that would be reasonably sure to make us win ? 

General LeMay. I think the balance of power is in our ability to 
deliver nuclear weapons at the present time 

Mr. Dorie. Well 

General LeMay. That exceeds the Russian capability. That is 
the determining factor, I believe, in modern war. 

Mr. Doyte. I think I have been informed in these hearings, or my 
impression is that the Russians are supposed to have missiles with 
destructive warheads that can fly at least 2,500 miles, and some say 
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up to 5,000 miles, possibly, and that a dozen of those fired onto our 
continent would destroy 15 of our major cities at least. 
General LeMay. I don’t believe that that is necessarily so. 








We think our delivery capability for delivery on targets weapons 
that will guarantee destruction of the target is much greater in our 
forces at the present time than they are in the Russian forces. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, do we have missiles enough at the present time in 
Europe, say, with capacity to devastate in a retaliatory measure fac- 
tories and cities in Russia ? 

General LeMay. Missiles? No, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. We don’t. Well, it is the Strategic Air Force we are 
depending upon ? 

neral LeMay. The Strategic Air Force has the capability of do- 
ing that today ; yes, sir. 
fr. Doytx. About when will we have guided missiles, in your judg- 
ment, in Europe which will make it possible for us to fire over into the 
Soviet Union in case of need? How many years ahead ? 

General LeMay. I can’t answer that question. I don’t think we 
ever intend to put enough missiles in Europe to guarantee doing the 
whole and complete job. ! 

Mr. Doytz. Well, manifestly, I asked 2 or 3 questions in the form 
I did, deliberately, to get your answer on that certain phase. 


Thank you. 
The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Doyle. 
Mr. Reece? 


Mr. Reece. Mr. Secretary, as I recall, Under Secretary Quarles es- 
timated that the Titan was about 1 year behind the Atlas in deploy- 
ment. 

Do you think that time is being shortened, has been or is being 
shortened ? 

Secretary Doveras. Not materially, Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Reece. However, it is your feeling 

Secretary Dovernas. I think it is rather more than a year, to be 
accurate. But we have generally said it is about a year, and that is 
substantially correct. 

Mr. Reece. Now you estimated that putting squadrons of 
Jupiters in operation would cost plus, and putting 
squadrons of Thors would be a little less than And then 
after they got into full production, the production costs of both 
missiles, I assumed, would be proportionately reduced; would you 
say so? 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes, they would. 

Mr. Reece. And, as the general said awhile ago, a missile—the best 
missile at the present time—has a large uncertain element surround- 
ing it. And as we view the pictures of some of these missiles, we can 
certainly understand the uncertainty surrounding it. And, for one, 
I marvel that human ingenuity has accomplished as much as it has 
and in the time that it has, in the development of these missiles. 

But in view of this great uncertainty, even if there is some more 
expense involved in going forward with 2 missiles which are in the 
same class, would that not be justified until the 2 missiles at least are 
proved operationally and then determine which 1 should be selected 
from the 2? 
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Secretary Dove.as. I think that is right, Mr. Reece, but the only 
way I know of to make a satisfactory decision or have a basis for a 
satisfactory decision is to get the best technical advice that is available 
and look to that advice for an answer to the question as to when are 
the practical risks removed from the development of a particular 
weapons — and as to when you can count with reasonable cer- 
tainty on the further development and on its becoming operational and 
reasonably reliable. 

Mr. Reece. One other question, which leads out of your reply to 
the gentleman from California, about one of the warnings revolving 
around the launching of the Russian satellite being the degree to which 
they had channeled their youth into scientific efforts. 

Does the launching of the satellite itself give basis for that assump- 
tion, or did you base that assumption on other facts ? 

Secretary Doveras. Oh, no; I think it merely supports the conclu- 
sion that is justified from their progress in a great many areas, their 
progress with manned bombers, their progress in a variety of fields, 
their progress outside of the satellite missile, and to the effect that they 
have moved ahead very very rapidly in technology. 

Mr. Reece. Unquestionably, they have. But what disturbs me a 
little, Mr. Secretary, we have also moved forward very rapidly in all 
these technological fields, and we will assume that we were further 
advanced a few years ago than Russia, and they have made greater 
progress. But I think all the testimony before the committee has been 
to the effect that the development of missiles has not been slowed down 
because of the scarcity of trained scientists; that we have had enough 
to meet the requirements. I think without exception that has been true. 

Secretary Douetas. I would say I think we have had enough to meet 
requirements. 

This is merely part of the cumulative evidence that they are moving 
rapidly and are catching up to us in scientific and engineering fields 
and have apparently gone somewhat ahead of us in some segments of 
these fields. 

Mr. Rexce. In evaluating the progress they have made, should we 
overlook the fact that some of the factors that made their progress pos- 
sible were developed here—the A-bomb, the hydrogen bomb, the prox- 
imity fuse, and the Norden bombsight, that 1s, to mention only four. 
So they started where we left off, so to speak, a few years ago, that is, 
figuratively speaking; did they not? 

Secretary Doue.as. The developments in the other part of the world 
permit the country that is behind to benefit from those developments 
and to catch up and without going through perhaps all the initial 
stages. 

Mr. Reece. Just this, and I am through: I think we ought to be very 
careful about deprecating ourselves too much in our ability. Of course, 
I don’t think any nation has a monopoly on brains. 

Secretary Dovetas. I do, too, Mr. Reece, and it often troubles me 
to try to find a balance between complacency and too much concern. 
I think in the past we have sometimes tended toward complacency. I 
am hopeful that we will not fall into that weakness again. 

Mr. Reece. Just permit one more word. 

But having listened to these hearings, as we have, I am not im- 
pressed that those who carry their responsibility have been compla- 
cent. 
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Secretary Dovenas. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Reece. I marvel that you have done what you have done. And 
I think if the American people knew just what you had done, they 
likewise would marvel. 

I don’t think we have been complacent. Maybe out where they are 
unfamiliar with what is going on, they think you have been. And I 
am in agreement that you are appropriately stepping up develop- 
ments. 

Secretary Dovetas. Right. 

Mr. Reece. And production. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Douetas. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennett. Just one question. 

Your testimony related somewhat to satellites, and the other two 
branches of the service have also made reference to developments in 
their services in this field, and it is my question to you now: Do you 
foresee any narrowing of this thing where one branch of the service 
would be the only one which would have jurisdiction of developing 
satellites, and, if so, when do you think this might occur ? 

Secretary Doveras. Well, I would think there would be a real 
clarification with respect to satellites almost immediately. I believe 
the purpose of the Advanced Research Projects Agency is to see that 
all the projects that there may be in this field are thoroughly justified 
and are not the result of service enthusiasms or a misunderstanding 
of responsibilities. 

Mr. Bennett. So you anticipate this might occur certainly within 
this year? 

Secretary Doveras. Oh, I think it will occur in the very immediate 
future. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bennett. 

Now, Mr. Kitchin has to attend another committee meeting, and I 
will ask Mr. Huddleston to permit him to ask his questions now. 

Mr. Huppteston. It is all right. 

The Caatrman. Mr. Kitchin, go ahead. 

Mr. Kircnurn. Yes, sir. 

I have one question of the Secretary, in following up the comments 
of Mr. Reece. 

In recent achievements that we take credit for, among those Mr. 
Reece has enumerated, the atomic bomb and the hydrogen bomb and 
the Norden bombsight, how many of the scientists, Mr. Secretary, who 
actually gave birth to these new ideas and accomplishments that we 
are taking credit for were actually educated in our universities? 

Secretary Doveras. I can answer that quite a few of them were 
educated abroad. 

Mr. Krrentrn. That is the point I want to make. 

Secretary Dove.as. Right. 

Mr. Krrcenrn. That is probably one of the backgrounds of your feel- 
ing that our educational system is not developed to the degree that you 

would like to see at the present time; is that right ? ' 
Secretary Doveras. That is correct. 
Mr. Krrcnrn. Yes, sir. 
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Secretary Doveias. But my feeling is based primarily on two 
things: No. 1, on the attitude and conviction of such scientists as Ed 
Teller and Wiesner and others that are working with us in these de- 
fense problems, that the Russians’ progress is a real threat to our posi- 
tion, and secondly, my concern focuses to a considerable extent on the 
relative indifference to mathematical and scientific education in our 
high schools at the present time. 

Mr. Krrcnt1n. Now, following along that same question—and I think 
I have asked this question of every representative head of the various 
departments that have come here: Do you find within the realm of your 
research and development programs in the Air Force at the present 
time any alarming shortage of scientific and engineering Soe hak of 
personnel 

Secretary Dovatas. I do not think we do, sir. 

Mr. Kircu1n. How about in the civilian components, from your con- 
tractual agencies; do you find that existing or not ? 

Secretary Dovucias. Well, I would think that the extent to which 
the contractors have been in competition with each other to secure en- 
gineering and technical talent might be taken as an indication that the 
demand is somewhat higher than the supply. 

Mr. Krreurn. Do you find that any project under which you now 
have a contract for—I.am speaking of the civilian side of it——— 

Secretary Dovugias. Yes. 

Mr. Krreut1n. Do you find any of those contracts are now suffering 
from that particular cause ? 

Secretary Doueias. I am not aware of it. 

Mr. Krreutn. Are not aware of any at the present time? 

Secretary Dovetas. No, sir. 

Mr. Kircnrn. I would like to address this question to General 
LeMay: You made the comment to Mr. Smart that at the conclusion 
of your B-52 contract, then, in 1960 or thereabouts, you will have 603 
B-52’s. I believe your comment was that you thought there was a need 
to continue to produce B—52’s even after that 603 figure had been 
reached; is that right? 

General LeMay. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrenrn. Do you have an estimate at the present time—well, 
let me phrase the question this way: Do you feel that Congress should 
at this time appropriate more funds for the continuation of the B—-52 
production contract ? 

General LeMay. I do. 

Mr. Krrcut. And if so, how many do you think we should, approxi- 
mately at least, put on the boards for future production ? 

General LeMay. I think you should continue the B-52 line—— 

The Cuarrman. A little louder, General, please. 

General LeMay. I think you should continue the B-52 line for at 
least a year. By the end of that time we will have gained some oper- 
ational experience with the B-58 that will give us some idea of the 
proper balance between those two, and then we will be in a better 
position to make a decision as to the total number of B-52’s we should 
have. 

Mr. Krrenin. And at the end of 1960, with the construction at that 
particular point in the art, how many more B-52’s would we gain by 
1 more year’s continuation ? 
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General LeMay. If you keep the line at the present rate, it would 
be about 180. 

Mr. Kircutn. 180 additional ? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kircutn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. One hundred and eighty ¢ 

Mr. Krrcewen. That is what I understood him to say; yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Then that would be 783. 

Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppieston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, going back to the Thor and the Jupiter, I believe 
you testified this morning, in answer to questions by the chairman, 
that the cost of research and development and putting in production 
of ———— squadrons of Thor missiles would amount to 

Secretary Dovetas. I should make one thing clear: The 

is 1958 and subsequent funds. The total cost of both programs 
would be higher than I indicated if you included 1957 and prior-year 
funds devoted to the projects. 

Mr. Hupptestron. In other words, it is just 1958 forward will be 





Now, , the figure of ———— as the figure you gave for research and 
development and production of ——— squadrons of Jupiters—that 
figure also relates just to 1958 and forward ? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Huppteston. And has nothing to do with money that has been 
spent in the past in the research and dev elopment of either one of those 
missiles? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Now, develop right there how much each one has 
cost up to date. 

Mr. Huppreston. Yes, sir; I was just going to do that. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, do you have figures which would indicate what 
the cost for research and “development of the Thor missile has been 
up to date? 

Secretary Dovceras. The figure that I am furnished, sir, with re- 
spect to all Air Force accounts, for 1957 and prior years, for Thor, 
is 

Mr. Huppreston. What is that figure ? 

Secretary Dovetas. 

Mr. Huppieston. 
velopment of the Thor? 

Secretary Dovetas. No; not on research and development. This is 
on all Air Force accounts. 

The Cuarrman. That is all of them ? 

Secretary Doveras. All Air Force accounts. 

Mr. Huppteston. Can you break that down and give us the figure 
for the Thor? 

Secretary Dovetas. You mean Jupiter? 

The Cuarrman. Thor. 

Mr. Huppteston. I mean Thor. 

Secretary Dovanas. I gave you Thor. 

Mr. Huppuestron. As I understood it, this 
counts for the Air Force. 
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Secretary Doucias. These funds were devoted to the development 
of Thor. 

Mr. Hvppiesron. In other words, that is the total expenditure by 
the Air Force so far on the Thor? 

Secretary Doves. 1957 and prior years, that is correct. 

I just wanted to avoid the possibility that you thought all that was 
in research and development, as an account. 

Mr. Huppieston. That is the total expenditure on the Thor on re- 
search and development and other items? 

Secretary Doveias. That is correct. 

Mr. Hvpprieston. Do you have the same figure from 1957 back, 
and all prior years, on the Jupiter ? 

Secretary Doveras. I do not have such a figure. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Do you have an estimate that you could give us? 

Secretary Dovatas. I do not have an estimate, sir. 

Mr. Huppieston. Do you have an educated guess ? 

Secretary Doveras. No; I really do not. 

Mr. HWvppieston. Can you provide—— 

Secretary Doucias. And let me say this to you—— 

The Cuarrman. Let’s get firsthand information from the people 
who know. He doesn’t know, and we will get it from the others. 
He does know about the Thor, because the Thor—— 

Mr. Hunptesron. Mr. Chairman, we have had testimony as to the 
cost of the Jupiter and the Thor in the future, but in order to round 
out our information—— 

The Cyatrman. The reason for that, Mr. Huddleston: Because 
he has complete control of the Jupiter now. 

Mr. Huppieston. Mr. Secretary, how much of this ——— which 
has been spent on the Thor to date, has been devoted to research and 
development of the missile? 

Secretary Doveras. I can tell you very easily what is in the account. 
The figure we have in what we term our 600 account, which is re- 
search and development, is 

This figure really doesn’t mean very much and won’t be of any 
assistance to you. It is only in a project like this, by looking at the 
100 and 200 accounts, in particular, in addition to the research and 
development account—because the way we undertook this project, 
it permitted us to use 100 and 200 funds, rather than just research 
and development funds. We had been very actively engaged in the 
ICBM program and to a considerable extent that. work which had 
been proceeding in an aggressive fashion for about two years at the 
time we undertook the Thor project, permitted the Thor project 
almost to fall out of the ICBM pvroject with respect to a lot of re- 
search and development work. 

Now, actually, you will find that the way the Army has handled 
the development of its Jupiter, there will be a much larger amount 
on research and development, but this really is a different method 
of the Army’s and the Air Force’s handling its account on the de- 
velopment of a project. 

Mr. Hupprteston. You couldn’t get an adequate comparison by just 
taking the research and development funds? ry 

Secretary Doveras. I might say that you will find also—our figure 
is made rather unsatisfactory because of what I just said. If we had 
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been developing Thor without regard to 2 years of previous work on 
ICBM’s, we would have had a very different program. 

Mr. Hvuppiesron. And you don’t know how much to allocate to 
that? I mean it is difficult? 

Secretary Dovexas. That is right. And we have tried to do it 
accurately, but it isn’t very satisfactory. 

Mr. Huppiestron. Now 

Secretary Doveras. On the other hand, the Army, in undertaking 
its intermediate-range missile project, had been developing Redstone 
and shorter range missiles, which was its approach to Jupiter. So 
you would have the same or similar difficult y. 

Mr. Huppieston. There is no real way to accurately determine just 

hat the cost to date has been because the Air Force has had knowledge 
which it has accumulated in connection with its ICBM research and 
development; by the same token the Army has had the store of 
knowledge which it has accumulated in connection with the develop- 
ment of its Redstone? 

Secretary Doveuas. I think those are factors that should be recog- 
nized that make an accurate allocation difficult. But I wouldn’t say 
you can’t, if you work on it, and come up with an allocation that you 
are satisfied is a fair allocation of cost. 

Mr. Huppieston. Now, I have heard it said, Mr. Secretary, that the 
Jupiter is a souped-up Redstone and that the Redstone—— 

Secretary Dov GLAs. What was this? Excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Hvppieston. The Jupiter is a souped-up Redstone and that 
the Redstone was a souped-up German V-2 

Now, I don’t know how accurate that statement is. Maybe it is 
overdramatizing the situation. But apparently there is some connec- 
tion between the various missiles—the V-2, the Redstone and the Jupi- 
ter. If there is, then a great deal of the knowledge that was accumu- 
lated in connection with the German development of the V-2 would 
also have gone into the Redstone and from the Redstone into the 
Jupiter, so there wouldn’t be any way to figure just how you would 
figure that cost in on it, either. 

Secretary Doveras. I would say, again, that is a difficulty to be 
recognized. 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, sir. 

Now, is it your opinion that the Thor is a—to use the expression 
that has been used here several times—the Thor is a more sophisticated 
missile than the Jupiter? 

Secretary Dovucras. I have alway limited my observation, sir, in 
comparisons of the two missiles, to say that they are very similar, and 
their testing would indicate that they will both be successful missiles. 

It is very difficult to draw substantial distinctions between the two. 

The nose cone is different in Jupiter and Thor. And different ap- 
proaches to the heat problem were adopted. The guidance systems— 
although both, let’s say, have highly sophisticated guidance systems— 
are somewhat different. 

The propulsion systems are very similar. I mean Jupiter really 
uses a North American rocket engine that was Air Force developed. 

Mr. Huppteston. To change ‘the subject for just a minute, Mr 
Secretary : 

As you will recall, in Former Secretary Wilson’s directive of No- 
vember 26, 1956, he assigned the Air Force jurisdiction over what he 
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called area defense and gave the Army jurisdiction over what was 
called in the directive point defense. 

Can you define for the committee the difference between area <le- 
fense and point defense such as would at least enable the committee 
to understand just what the Air Force means by those terms, for our 
future reference in the event that a decision has to be made on those 
terms—area defense and point defense—in connection with our anti- 
missile-missile prograin { 

Secretary Doueuas. I think I can perhaps give the fundamental 
distinction as I understand it. 

Point defense, I would say, is a defense that can be organized and 

‘arried out with local equipment devoted to the point to be defended. 

Area defense is dependent upon a broad integrated system, from 
detection to the translation of data into an integrated information or 
intelligence or computer system taht will be the basis of controlling 
weapons that have short or long-range kill capability. 

Mr. Huppieston. So the difference between area defense and point 
defense wouldn't be determined—— 

Secretary Doucuas. 1 would like to ask General LeMay whether 
he would like to add to that, because I assume what we are looking 
for is the best information we can get. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Yes, sir. 

General LeMay. I think you are reasonably accurate, Mr. Secre- 
tary, in your description of that. 

A point defense we consider is the defense to defend a target, a 
single target, like an airdrome, and it presumes that the weapons that 
will defend that airdrome would be im immediate proximity and they 
would only use weapons and systems that were in the immediate 
proximity; whereas, an area defense would have the chore of defend- 
ing many targets over a wide area and therefore require weapons 
systems that were scattered over a wide area, so that all of them could 
be concentrated or dispersed at the will of the commander to take care 
of any threat that might come in. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Well, Mr. Secretary, based on what you said 
and what General LeMay has said, the distinction between an area 
defense and a point defense would in no w ay be determined by the 
range of the missiles to be used, but would be determined by the type 
of detection and control system which would be established; is that 
correct / 

Secretary Doveras. I would think that the principal distinction 
is along the line indicated, and your statement 1s correct. 

Mr. Hiuppuesron. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Just one or two short questions: 

How far must a missile be thrust to be considered to be intermedi- 
ate-range ballistic missile and how far must it be thrust to be con- 
sidered to be an intercontinental ballistic missile ? 

Secretary Dougias. Sir, 1 am sorry, | didn’t quite get the substance 
of your question, between the IRBM and ICBM. 

Mr. Morris. All right. The point is: What is the maximum dis- 
tance that determines whether a missile is an intermediate-range 
ballistic missile or an international ballistic missile? 
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Secretary Doveias. We have generally defined the intermediate- 
range missile as a missile with a range of 1,500 miles. 

Mr. Morris. 1,500 miles. 

All right now 

Secretary Doucias. We have regarded as the intercontinental mis- 
sile range a range of 5,500 miles. 

Mr. Mores. 5,000. 

Now, did ! understand you to say a while ago that Russia claims 
that they have tested two intercontinental ballistic missiles? 

Secretary Dovexas. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Secretary Doveras. But—— 

Mr. Morris. Did they 

Secretary Dovuctas. ————- ———. 

Mr. Morris. What would you guess, or if you know, did they dis- 
close how far they did shoot ? 

Secretary Doveras. I think our judgment would be that those 
tests were in the neighborhood of ———— miles. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did they disclose or did you know where they 
tested the missiles ? 

Secretary Doveias. No; they have not disclosed that. 

Mr. Morris. I don’t know, of course—I know very little of it, 
myself, other than it could have been maybe in Siberia or over the 
waters, I guess. I guess they would have had to test it in that area, 
I assume. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Where they did test it, I don’t know, but that is 
claimed. 

Do you know for certain whether they did? 

Secretary Dovetas. We accept the claim. 

Mr. Morrts. You accept the claim? 

Secretary Doveras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Just this other question on that point, which I think 
is of great importance: 

We all know from recent history that a little country in Europe, 
Germany, about two-thirds the size of Texas, with 88 million people 
in it, approximately, fought a number of the big powers of the world, 
including our own country, England, France, and Russia, in World 
War I, with a few small allies, for a number of years, and that in 
the Second World War the same country fought for a number of years, 
and sometimes it looked as though they might even win the war, with 
all of the big nations, practically, against them. 

Now, do you believe that that kind of a demonstration on the part 
of Germany was caused largely by reason of their great scientists 
and their scientific developments, or was it other factors? 

Secretary Doucuas. Well, the scientific capability was one of the 
factors. There were certainly many other factors. 

Mr. Morrts. All right. 

Now, I am about to conclude. I wanted to draw that premise. 

Would it be a logical conclusion to assume, especially in view of the 
testimony of yourself and other testimony that a great many of these 
scientists have come from Germany, that evidently they have some 
kind of a system over there that is rather super in regard to training 


top-flight scientists. 
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Now I can’t assume that our own country has any less brainpower 
than they have, and, therefore, there must be something wrong with 
our system, whereby. we are not producing as many topflight scientists 
as that small country, compared to ours, and if so, what is the reason? 

Secretary Dovatas. Well, these are very difficult problems. 

Certainly, if we go back 30 years, articularly before World War 
I, we would find that Germany was aed to in scientific education 
as the leading country in the world, I am sure, 

Now in that eriod a great many ‘of our leading scientists had their 
education in Germany. 

Since then we have certainly, I would think, say we had come to 
first place in scientific education, but we are given pause to think a 
little bit about how secure our position is by | some of the factors I 
referred to. 

Mr. Morris. Then evidently, from what you have just said, 
Germany—lI pinpoint that because they have all been talkin about 
these scientists coming from Germany, and I assume that is the fact. 
Evidently we should do a lot of inv éstigating to find out what kind 
of a system Germany is using and more or less be guided to some 
extent by it. 

Secretary Dovcetas. I think that our German friends would say 
that today they would like to come to the United States for scientific 
education. 

Mr. Morris. I don’t know they would want to do that, if they have 
been so far ahead of us. 

Secretary Douetas. I don’t think they are far ahead of us at the 
present time. 

Mr. Morris. At the present time ? 

Secretary Doves. Not at all. 

Mr. Morris. I hope no country is ahead of us, of course, but I 
don’t know. It seems to me that is a matter we should concern our- 
selves with greatly, because the top scientist here apparently is Dr. 
von Braun, that we have been speaking about so much. I don’t know. 
It seems to me like we ought to give more thought in regard to that, 
the system they are using. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much, Mr. Morris. 

Now, Mr. Secretary 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Oh, Mr. Byrne, I didn’t see you. 

Mr. Byrne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in answer to Mr. Morris, you said you accepted 
the - —mile capability of the Russian missile. 

Secretary Doucias. No, I wouldn't say capability, quite, because 
that might imply reliability and operational capability that I wouldn't 
intend. 

I said I accepted the claim that they had fired a test about that 
range. 

Mr. Byrne. All right. 

Now, General LeMay, what makes you so sure that the Strategic 
Air Command could take care of an all-out war if our bases in Europe 
are knocked out by the Russian missiles? How would you handle 
that situation, when we don’t know how many missiles the Russians 
have? And in following up the statement of Mr. Morris to the 
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Secretary, on the ———— mile missile, or the possibility: Now they 
could fire, if they had such a missile, into Italy, north Africa, Ger- 
many, Denmark—to all our friends. How would you handle that 
situation ? 

General LeMay. I am not so sure I understand your question. Let 
me repeat it, and then will you correct me ? 

Your question was how do I justify the statement that we could 
win an all-out war with Russia now in view of the fact that Russia 
may have missiles that will reach our overseas bases on the Continent 
and in England and north Africa, and so forth, is that correct? 

Mr. Byrne. Exactly. 

General LeMay. One, I don’t believe they have enough missiles 
now to knock out all of those bases. They do have enough airplanes, 
Iam sure, to do it, and that has been the case for some time. 

Our capability is not limited to dependence on overseas bases. 
They are useful, and as long as we have them, it will give us addi- 
tional flexibility and additional efficiency in our attack. “But they are 
not vital to carrying out the mission. 

We can do it without them—not as quickly and not as efficiently, 
but we do have an intercontinental capability in our long-range air- 
craft and in our medium-range aircraft by the use of tankers. 

The Cuamman. That isa good apace 

Mr. Byrne. Thank you, Genera 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very F th Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Bennerr. I guess, instead of “vital,” you meant “indispens- 
able”? You didn’t mean they are not vital? You meant they are not 
indispensable ? 

General LeMay. That isa better word; yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Now, Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask a few 
questions. 

As I understand your response to General Devereux—he asked you 
the question: Do you have any knowledge of any military decisions 
made by the C omptr oller? 

Your answer was in the affirmative; is that correct ? 

Secretary Dove.as. That is substantially the question and answer— 
the question was a little different from that. 

Mr. Devereux. The question was worded a little bit differently. 

Secretary Doveras. That is right. 

_ The Cuarrmany. Let’s hear the question, because I got the impres- 
sion 

Mr. Deverevx. If I remember correctly, the way the question was 
worded was this: that because of the action of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the C ti Ned of the Defense of approving or disap- 
proving requests for funds and then subsequently in the allotment of 
funds, were they not in effect making military decisions, and in answer 
to that I believe you said “Yes.” 

Secretary Doveras. I answered that in the affirmative. 

The Cuarrman. Well, that is a little bit different. 

Now I want to get—TI failed to see anything in your statement 
where you ies any reference to antimissile missiles. 

Was that an oversight or was it due to the fact that you have some 
doubt as to that type of weapon being developed and therefore you 
did not want to discuss it? 
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Secretary Dovetas. No,sir. I explained in the first paragraph that 
I was going to devote my statement to long-range strategic missiles. 
And I will say beyond that, that the Air Force has or is ceasing its 
development work of a research nature, on the antimissile missile 
because the development of that missile has been made the responsi- 
bility of the Army by the recent directive that we referred to. 

The CuarrMan. That is the reason you made no reference to it, due 
to the two facts. 

Secretary Dovuenas. No, sir. The real reason I made no reference 
to it was that I was really trying to limit my comments to the long 
range strategic weapon systems. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Now, then, let’s get down to the two you do talk about—the Thor 


and the Jupiter. 
Now Mr. Huddleston was seeking to develop that the cost of the 
Thor up to date has been around about —-——- ———— and that you were 


not able to give the amount of money that was spent on the Juipter. 
We will get that from the proper people, the comes Now I wish 
you would tell the committee and for the record specifically how many 
men are in a squadron that will handle the Thor—500? 

Secretary Dovucuas. In a couple of weeks, Mr. Chairman, I could 
give you an answer. I think the answer as to the operational personnel 
is around 500. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Secretary Dovetas. There is support personnel beyond that figure. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Now, a contract, I see from your statement, has been made with 
Douglas Aircraft for production; is that correct ? 

Secretary Dovatas. Yes, sir, Douglas has been the only source of 
Thor missiles since the project was undertaken. 

The Cuarrman. All right. You made the contract through the Air 
Department. What is the amount of the contract, in dollars and cents ? 

Secretary Doveras. I can’t tell you the amount of dollars, although 
I can indicate all the fund authorization we require currently and in 
the coming years. F 

The CuatrMan. Well 

Secretary Doucias. And I indicated that our production order is to 
go to————missiles a month. 

The CHairmMan. ————missiles a month for fiscal 1959. 

Secretary Doucias. That rate will be reached just at the end of fiscal 
1958 and we would expect to produce- -a month during 1959 under 
the present program. 

The Cuarrman. And you don’t know the total amount of the 
contract / 

Secretary Doveras. [think I can perhaps give you—— 

The Cuairman. Let’s see. 

Secretary Doveuas. A figure on jt. The spending for a particular 
period of time is the interesting figure that we would like to have, 
though. 

The 1958 program cost, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuHatrMan. That ends in June, does it not ? 

Secretary Dovenas. That is right, is in the aircraft and missile pro- 
curement account $113 million, and in the support account—which is 
for ground handling equipment very largely—$65 million. 
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The Cuarrman. Well, making around $200 million for the balance 
of this fiscal year. 

Secretary Doveras. It is not quite that much. 

The Crarrman. $182 million. Now, what is the expenditure for 
fiscal 1959? 

Secretary Doveras. On the same basis, we have asked in those two 
ammounts $161 million and $91 million. 

Now, all of this would not go directly through a Douglas contract, 
but all of the Douglas contract cost would be included in those figures. 

The Cuarrman. Then during the remainder of the fiscal year 1958 
how many will be turned out per month? 

Secretary Doveras. Well, the production increases from—— 

The Cramman. How many are you turning 





Secretary Doueias. From ———— a month in January and 
a month in February to ——— a month in June and ——— in July. 
The CrHatrman. Then from July on, in the new fiscal year, 1959, 
they will average about ———— a month. 


Secretary Doveras. That is our present program, sir. 

The Crarrman. And takes manpower of approximately 500 men, 
plus supporting force, to operate 1 squadron; is that correct? 

Secretary Dove.as. "That is substantially correct, sir. 

The CuHarrman. All right. 

Now, in addition to the Thor, you have responsibility for the opera- 
tion of the Jupiter, do you not? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Now, did you or did the Department of Defense 
enter into a production contract for the Jupiter? Did you do it or 
the Department of Defense do it—or the Army ? 

Secretary Doveias. We have not done it. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Did the Army enter into a contract by direction of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the production of the Jupiter ? 

Secretary Doveras. The Army, with authority of the Secretary 
of Defense, is planning to produce at Redstone through the end of 
this year, and my recollection is that in the latter months of the year 
they will produce ~amonth. I think that is only for a couple 
of main. 

The Cuarman. Well, is that 

Secretary Dovetas. Then I understand there is a contract with 
Chrysler 

Mr. Sart. $30 million. 

Secretary Doveras. Under which Chrysler will deliver the first 
assembled Jupiter missile at the Chrysler plant in — ~ —— and 
the Chrysler contract. contemplates building up to a production of 

a month. 

The Cuatrman. Commencing when ? 

Secretary Doveras. Well, the first missile to be delivered, accord- 
ing to my recollection, is —-—— ————, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMaAn. ee 

Secretary Dovetas. No, 

The CHamMan. aa 

Secretary Dovenas. I said the first missile may be ———~ 

The Cuarrman,. All right. 
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Then the committee can understand that a contract has been en- 
tered into by the Army for the production of Jupiter, a portion of 
the contract being filled for the time being at the Redstone Arsenal ; 
is that correct ? 

Secretary Doueuas. There is no contract. 

The Cuarrman,. What? 

Secretary Doveras. No contract, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Well 

Secretary Dovetas. I mean, this is an Army Ordnance plant. 

The Cuatmrman. That is right. Well, they have been instructed to 
produce it there. 

Secretary Dovanas, That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And that is at the rate of about a month, 

Secretary Doucias. My recollection is that that is the highest pro- 
duction reached at Redstone during the year. 

The Cuatrrman. And then commencing in 
to produce it; is that correct ? 

Secretary Dovuatas. In 

The Cuarmman. In 
you meant the calendar year. 

Secretary Dovgtas. I meant calendar year. 

The Cuatrman, Calendar year. Then in the calendar year of 
then Chrysler goes to work on it. 

Secretary Doveras. At the beginning of calendar year . 

The Cuarrman,. All right. 

Then the committee can understand that that contract has been 
inade by direction of the Department of Defense. 

Secretary Doveias. With its authority. 

The Cuatrman, That is right, with the Army, and in the manner 
described. Now, when was that contract made; that is, when did they 
instruct them to make it? 

Secretary Doveras, I think that the chairman will have to get a 
better authority on the dates of the Army contract. 

The CuHatrman. Well, you know better what goes on in all the 
departments, You have some idea. Was it done by Mr. Wilson? 

Secretary Dovetas. If you said when was the last contract respect- 
ing Jupiter made with Chrysler-—— 

The Cuatrman. No; I didn’t say—— 

Secretary Doveras. I would then say December. I can’t state an 
earlier date because Chrysler has been working on the Redstone missile. 

The CHarrman, All right. 

Secretary Dovenas. For perhaps 2 years. 

The CuarrMan. Well then the committee 

Secretary Doveias. Under that contract they have done some work 
on Jupiter. 

The Cuarrman. Then we can understand that probably—you say 
in December of 1957 the Army was instructed by the Department of 
Defense to proceed in production of the Jupiter. 

Secretary Doveias. That is correct. 

The CuHarrMan. Now, you were given responsibility for the use of 
the Jupiter, were you not? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

The Carman. What have you done to get yourself in readiness 
to handle the Jupiter as it is produced ? 
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Secretary Doveras. I indicated this morning, Mr. Chairman, that 
with Mr. ‘Bhackse: and Mr. Holaday I inspected the Redstone facil- 
ities to become acquainted with what was down there in the way of 
plant and to become better aware of the program and also, par- 
ticularly, to understand their concept of operation and the ground- 
handling equipment that the Army regarded as suitable. 

The Crairman. Allr ight. 

Then have you sent any personnel to Redstone to be trained by the 
Army to enable the Air Force to handle it ? 

Secretary Dovexas. Yes, we have. 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Secretary Dove.as. And f would like to ask General LeMay to 
answer this, because the Strategic Air Command has taken the respon- 
sibility and General LeMay is more familiar than I am, I think, with 
this phase, of starting training. 

The CuHarrman. Well now—— 

All right. I just wanted it for the record, now, so we will know 
what is going on here. 

Then, in view of the contract that has been authorized, and the 
Army has entered into the production on the Jupiter, both down at 
the Government facilities, at Huntsville, Ala,, and a contract has 
been entered into with Chrysler—you are now proceeding to train 
personnel to handle them; is that correct, General ¢ 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

The CHatrman. How many men have you sent down there, or how 
large a squadron does it take to handle a Jupiter? 

General LeMay. The Air Staff has sent representatives to meet 
with the Army along with representatives from our Training Com- 

mand and our Strategic Air Command, to determine what the prob- 
lem was and how we would solve it. 

We have reached complete agreement. The training schedules have 
been laid out. 

There are no problems in the field that I know of that will not enable 
us to go ahead and operate the Jupiter missile on schedule. 

The CHamman, What is your schedule, then, to have the Jupiter 
ready for operational use? 

General LeMay. The first squadron is supposed to come out in 
December. 

The Cuatrman. In December of 1958. 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

The Caarrman. And the Thor comes out when ? 

General LeMay. The same date. 

The CHarrman. Therefore, you have your personnel to handle the 
production that is available in December ? 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Are you accelerating both lines of training, or are 
you accelerating the Thor and slowing down the Jupiter, or vice versa ? 

General LeMay. We have the training for both missiles scheduled 
to meet the production of the missile when it is available to the new 
squadrons. 

The Cuarrman. And so you are doing everything now to take care 
of the production, and you will be re ady to handle it just as soon as 
they come out of the factories; is that correct? 

General LeMay. That is correct. 
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The Cuairman. Now, that leads me up—with that background, 
the Secretary says he i is going to reach a decision within 2 weeks as 
to whether or not all of that is stopped. 

Is that correct, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Dov atas. No, sir, not quite. 

The Cuamman. Well, let's s get it straight now. I want it for the 
record now. 

Secretary Douaeias. I don’t feel I have the authority to make the 
decision. 

The Cuatrman, Well, all right, you are going to make a recom- 
ARERR, are you not? 

Secretary Dovetas. I expect to. 

The CHarrMANn. That is right. 

Secretary Dovaias. Now, wait a minute. 

I expect to make a recommendation; 1 do not know today what 
that recommendation will be. 

The Cuaiman. All right. 

Secretary Dovetas. And until there is a recommendation, we are 
on a firm program. 

The CHarrmman. All right. 

Secretary Doucias. W ith no need for reconsideration. 

The Cuairman. Let’s assume you make a recommendation—in 
view of the answers that you gave to Mr. Smart at first, I would think 
that one would be warranted in drawing the conclusions as to what 
your recommendation will be. 

The contract, then, would have to be canceled, would it not, with 
Chrysler? Isn’t that correct? I mean if you had ‘but one production ? 

Secretary Dovexas. If this was the only purpose for which the 
missile might be produced. 

The CHairMan. Now, here in December, of 1957, we enter into 
production of missiles, the ballistic missiles—IRBM, 1,500 mile— 
and in February, 1958, 8 months later, the atmosphere is becoming 
so clouded, that probably the cancellation will take place. 

Secretary Dovetas. What was that last statement, sir / 

Excuse me. 

The Cuairnman. The atmosphere is becoming so cloudy, that a can- 
cellation may take place. 

Secretary Dovaias. No, I do not think that that is a correct state- 
ment. 

The Cuarman. Then, what are you going to make your decision 
on’ Togo ahead with it? It has already been decided to go ahead 
with it, hasn’t it? 

Secretary Doveias. And we are going ahead with it, unless a re- 
examination of two factors gives me the conviction that I have to call 
the situation to the attention of the Secretary of Defense with a recom- 
mendation, 

The Cuatrman. Now 

Secretary Dove.ias. The two factors are the fact that there have 
been a number of tests in the meantime, that we know something more 
about both missiles, and we also are more definite in the information 
we have as to cost factors. 

The CHarrman. You know this much about the Thor, because this 
is your language: “The last two Thor tests were with full guidance 
systems, and one completely successful.” We know that in the last 
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two tests, 1 was successful and 1 was not successful. Notwithstanding 
all that, and notwithtsanding the fact that time is the most important 
thing that confronts the Nation today, there is running through some- 
one’s mind the likelihood of rendering a decision that might seek to 
curtail a decision that was reached in “December, and that decision is 
going to be made by the middle of February or early March. Is that 
good, sound 

Secretary Doveras. It doesn’t seem very remarkable to me in a 
program of this sort to recognize the need for almost constant review. 

We know more about the weapons system that we are developing 
each month. And I can assure you, sir, that with the competition 
that there is for dollars in the Air Force program I am going to be 
very much aware of much less than the amount of money that may be 
affected in this program by a full continuance of both missiles. 

The CHarrMan. Fudgin, from that, you rendered your verdict right 
there. That statement right there is your verdict. 

Secretary Doveras. I didn’t hear. 

Mr. Smart. He said you rendered your verdict right there. 

The CuarrMan,. You said “No,” right there. 

Secretary Doveras. No; I haven't rendered my verdict at all. 

The Cuarmman. If the repor ter would read back that statement that 
you just made, I will leave it to the committee if it doesn’t mean prac- 
tically what I said. 

Secretary Doveras. Excuse me, I said there were two factors. And 
this was the second factor. 

The CuarmmMan. Well, I think you are getting yourself in this kind 
of position. In December the Jupiter was ordered to be produced. 
I understand a $30 million contract has been made to Chrysler. I just 
developed fr om General LeMay that the team will be ready, the 
squadron will be ready, and you will have both missiles in December. 
And even before the missile was being produced, and coupled with the 
fact that one was a complete success of the Thor, you are now about 
to rule out of the use of the Jupiter ? 

Secretary Doveras. No, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Don’t you think that the security of this country 
would be on firmer ground even though it does cost some money for 
the time being, even though it does cost millions of dollars—that we 
will have 2 weapons instead of just 1 weapon ? 

Secretary Doucuas. If that is my conclusion, you may be sure I will 
never raise a question as to the present program. But I suggest this, 
now that we are trying to get an understanding and look at the whole 
thing: There are many decisions that might be made by the Secretary 
of Defense or the Director of Missiles, and not myself, and without me 
participating in it, that might vary this present program of —— 
squadrons of Thor and ——— squadrons of Jupiter. 

It might be that with a different mix as to the missiles in the pro- 
gram, the objects of insurance, security and certainty, as well as some 
economic saving, might be realized. 

The Cuamman. Let me ask you this, then. 

If you decide to recommend that the Thor be the only IRBM, what 
would become of the missiles that are being produced and have been 
produced up to date? 

Secretary Doveras. There have been awfully few. 
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The CuHatrrman. What? 

Secretary Dovexas. I would say that they would be used—I, my self, 

‘ant imagine suggesting that at least two squadrons should not be 
equipped with Jupiter missiles. It hadn’t occurred to me that I was 
being understood quite the way you were understanding me, sir. 

The Cnamman. Then the committee can understand, from what is 
running through your mind, in that last answer, that there will be two 
squadrons of Jupiters. 

Secretary Dovexas. I would think it was outside the realm of possi- 
bility to reach a conclusion right now that there would be no Jupiter 
missiles used as IRBM equipment. 

The Cuairman. Well, I am glad to hear that last statement. 

I want to read this record carefully to see where we wind up. 
| Laughter. | 

Now listen, you are charged with a grave responsibility. You have 
two missiles. 

Secretary Dovcias. Yes, sir. 

The Cnuarmman. And both of them, from what has been said, are 
very fine missiles. ‘There is not much difference between the two. 

You are training your personnel to handle them. You have entered 
into big contracts with these big corporations to produce them. 

You know well enough that time is the most important thing that 
confronts this Nation today. And one reason we are doing all this and 
accelerating all this, is because of Russia’s capability and what she 
has already developed. 

I hope you won't get yourself worked around to the point where you 
will see that you are only going to have one weapon. Because 1 
weapon, that had 1 successful flight in the last test out 2, hasn’t yet 
convinced me that all the bugs are out of it. 

I know this, and you know this: If we weren’t confronted with the 
situation like we are in today, in the interest of time, we would not be 
entering into such large production contracts, until we were a bit better 
satisfied that all the kinks and bugs were out of it; isn’t that true? 

Secretary Doveias. As I understood you; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan, That is right. 

With all these facts, I cert tainly think, for at least a year or a little 
bit. longer, you should give this matter a most careful consideration 
and review, before you put yourself on the spot of saying that just at 
the birth of the production of the Jupiter we are going to cancel it. 
I hope you won't do it,Mr. Secretary. Another thing I want to say 
to General LeMay. 

General, I find—before I get through with your statement, Mr. 
Secretary, I want to compliment you on this. 

I hope the staff will bear in mind and put this in whatever report 
comes out of this committee, so we will Jet the country know this. 

Tam glad to see—let me find it. One second. 

Now, this is very fine. 

The Sidewinder missile, for example, an effective air-to-air missile developed 
by the Navy, is carried by the Air Force today. The Navy is using the Air 
Force-developed X~17 missile for testing components of the Navy’s Polaris missile 
program. The Air Force is providing the rocket engines powering the Army’s 
Redstone and Jupiter missiles ; and the structural studies and airframe develop- 


ments in the Air Force’s Thor missile have been utilized by the Army to modify 
the airframe of the Army’s Jupiter missile. 
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Now, that convinces me that there is unification in the Department, 
in the construction of these missiles ; isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Dovaras. There is a great deal of cooperation. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary Doveras. And it is very important that there should be. 

The Carman. That is right. 

And cooperation is found “from the example you have just cited, 
which I read into the record. 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes, sir. 

The CuAmman. Now, General L eMay, I am happy to hear you say 
that in your view the day of the big bomber, referred to as SAC, 
hasn’t completely pased away. I think you are on sound ground, and 
I think Congress should go ahead and continue to develop them and 
increase the production. Because we know, notwithstanding the 
development of the missiles, that the most effective pinpoint bombing 
that has yet been developed by man is the big bomber; isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

General LeMay. That is correct; yes, sir. 

The CHamman. I wish you would give a statement as to what your 
whole program with reference to B-52, or accelerated B-52 program 
should be, and what it will cost. 

General LeMay. Right, sir. 

The Carman. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, members of the committee, any more questions of the 
Secretary ? 

Mr. Huppixsron. Mr. Chairman, just one question. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. Just one question on training. I don’t think we 
brought out here how you intended to utilize the missiles themselves 
in the training procedures. Obviously, if the crews are going to be 
able to effectively use these weapons, they are going to have to run 
a number of firings. 

How many missiles will be used in an average training program 
after it gets underway for the Thor and Jupiter type configuration / 

General LeMay. I can’t give you the answer as to the exact number 
of missiles that will 7 fired in training prior to the time the first 
squadrons are Cee 

Mr. Wirson. Well, you are going to fill the squadrons up and have 
so much missiles for each squadron. Then what happens? You still 
have missiles come off your production line. Are you going to stock- 
pile them or are you going to be firing them and utilizing them in 
your training? 

General LeMay. You are going to have to fire at regular intervals a 
certain number of missiles from your operational squadrons, if you 
are going to retain any degree of efficiency in the unit at all. You 
must have a ¢ ontinuing training program and we will have one. And 
we will fire missiles by the operational units. 

Mr. Wirson. What will you do? Will you rotate the crews that 
are attached to the squadrons overseas to bring them back to a training 
base in order to fire the missiles there, and to keep proficient ? 

General LeMay. We hope that we can fire training missiles from 
most of the operational sites. That is a very desirable thing to do. 
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It may well be that there will be some sites that we feel we need 
for tactical reasons where the risk might be greater than we would 
want to accept. 

In that case, we will rotate those units to another suitable firing 
oint. 

Mr. Wuson. All right. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Now, let me develop—excuse me one minute. 

I want to get this in the record. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, | want to get away from your missile state- 
ment and ask you just one or two general questions. 

On June 30, 1957, the strength of the Air Force was 920,000; isn’t 
that correct / 

Secretary Dovueias. Well, this was authorized military strength. 
1 am not sure what the actual was. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That was the end strength. 

Secretary Dovuaeuas. All right. 

The Cuaiman,. 920,000 was the figure that was given me. 

Secretary Douauas. Very close. 

The CuatrMan. That is in June 30, 1957. 

Secretary Douaetas. Right. 

The CuHarrmMan. Which would be the calendar year 1958, or up to 
June 30, 1958 . 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

And we had 137 wings. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

The Coamman. Now, I understand for June 30, 1959, you will have 
a strength of 850,000, and 105 wings. 

Secret: wy Dovetas. That is the program military strength and the 
strength stated in the budget. 

The CHarman, That is right. 

Secretary Dovueias. Actually, in connection with acceleration of 
some missile programs and developing a larger operational capa- 
bility and maintaining more wings abroad than had been programed, 
we have requested an increase in that military strength to 860,000, 
and this request has not been acted upon. 

The CuarrMan. 860,000 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

The Cuatmrman. Only 10,000 increase, 

Now, as it stands today, you are 70,000 men under and 32 wings un- 
der what you were last year; isn’t that correct? 

Secretary Dovatas. Well, we are not 32 wings under. 

The CuHamman. Well, that is the figures that were given to me, and 
I think my figures are correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Will be. 

Secretary Doveras. Your figures are correct for June 30, 1959. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. All right. 

Now, here is what I want to know. 

Was this decision as to the number of men and the wings firmed 
up by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or how did you arrive at these figures, 
for both personnel and for the wings? 
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Now, let’s get all the facts, because I have heard a good deal about 
how this thing has happened. I am going to have to ask these other 
two Secretaries the same thing, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
see—— 

Secretary Doucuas. I think a little background might be helpful. 

The Carman. Yes. 

Secretary Doveras. To this point, the 1959 budget that is now be- 
fore the Congress 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary Dovucias. Was formulated quite differently from recent 
budgets. I think there were a good many different reasons for this, 
but the excess of expenditures in "1957 in the Defense Department over 
estimated expenditures was a serious factor, and the guidelines that 
the services were given by the Secretary of Defense in the first instance 
were such that the total expenditures and new obligational authority 
for 1959 would total $38 billion. 

The part of the $38 billion assigned to the Air Foree was $18,100, 
000,000. 

Now, the services understood while they were formulating this 
budget that they could assert requirements of high priority beyond 
that for consider: ation. This was done, and in the ease of the Air 
Force this resulted in the 1958 supplemental, with $910 million in it 
for the Air Force, and some of the projects taken care of in the 1959 
regular budget. But it was in connection with the guidelines of 
$18.1 billion that the Air Force structure of 850,000 military personnel 
was indicated. 

The CHairman. All right. 

Then the committee can understand—now, this was during the time 
Mr. Wilson was Secretary of Defense, was it ? 

Secretary Dovexas. That is correct. 

The CHarmMan. All right. 

Then Mr. Wilson said the guideline for the Department of Defense 
will be $38 billion, around that much. 

Secretary Dove.as. It is my understanding. 

The Carman. All right. 

Then he said to the Air Force, “your guideline, of that $38 billion, 
will be $18 billion.” 

Secretary Dovewas. $18.1 billion 

The CuHAmman. $18.1 billion. 

And therefore, in allocating your $18.1 billion it only permits you 
to have 850,000 men and 105 wings; is that correct ? 

Secretary Dovueias. I am not sure it was quite as restrictive as 
that, but the figure of 850,000 was given you as the judgment of the 
Secretary of Defense Office, of the number such a budget would prop- 
erly support in the light of all the procurement problems and other 
M. and O. problems that 1959 would embrace. 

The CHarman. Now, in reaching a decision as to the allocation of 
$18 billion out of the $38 billion total for the Department of Defense, 
was the military responsibility of the Air Force taken into considera- 
tion ? 

Secretary Dove.as. I am sure it was. 

The Cuamman. What? 

Secretary Dovenas. (Nods.) 

The Cuatrrman. Did you agree to that $18 billion? 
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Secretary Dovetas. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Or did you protest it? 

Secretary Doveias. We were never asked to agree to it, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then, how could your military decisions be taken 
into consideration, then? From your last answer, there, you were 
just told all you were going to get was $18 billion out of the $38 
billion ? 

Secretary Doveras. No. I said I was sure that military missions, 
obligations, and responsibilities were a consideration. 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Secretary Dovetas. In arriving at a division of the $38 billion 
figure. 

“The CuatrmMan. Now, did the Joint Chiefs of Staff pass on the 
$18 billion for you and the balance of the money for the other two 
services ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I do not think they approved it. I am sure 
that they were consulted by the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
in arriving at those figures. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t know whether they approved it. 

Secretary Doveras. No, sir, I do not—I said I do not think they did. 

The Cuatrman, All right. 

What did you do when you were given the $18 billion figure? 

Secretary Dovetas. We went to work and we made the best Air 
Force budget within the $18,100,000,000 figure that we could. 

The Cuarrman, I understand. 

Now, did you think the $18 billion was interfering with you prop- 
erly discharging your missions ? 

Secretary Doveras. No, sir. We thought that there were impor- 
tant things for the Air Force to do that could not be done within 
that figure, and we presented to the Secretary of Defense really a 
number of projects which in most instances were a accelerating 
existing programs or enlarging them, and we put a dollar amount on 
our recommended projects. 

The Cuarrman. Well, did you think from the facts your mission 
warranted a reduction of 70,000 men and 32 wings? Where have 
your missions been lessened on account of the reduced force, in both 
manpower and wings? 

Secretary Doveras. Well, as the months and the recent years have 
gone by we have acquired certainly in most areas a much greater mili- 
tary capability than we previously had. 

One example—perhaps the most obvious one—is in replacing the 
B-36’s with B-52’s, in the heavy bombardment force. 

The Cratmman. Well, put it this way, Mr. Secretary. I am not 
going to try to embarrass; but are you satisfied with your $18 billion? 

Secretary Dovcias. We got a good deal more than that, sir. 

The CHatrman. What? 

Secretary Dovetas. We got a good deal more than that. 

The Cuamman. Well, $18.1 billion. 

Secretary Dovatas. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I am talking about. 

Secretary Dovetas. No. 

The CHarrman. Well, what did you get? 
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Secretary Doucias. Well, we got $910 million in the 1958 supple- 
mental. 

The Cuamman. Well, I know that 

Secretary Doua.as, Which was in our request above the $18 billion. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Secretary Dovueias. That we recommended to the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Secretary Dovaexas. Now, ‘actually, the Air Staff and the Chief of 
Staff came up with recommendations totaling approximately $2 bil- 
lion. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me get it in this way —— 

Secretary Doveias. And we received approval and inclusion in our 
resources of about $1,250,000,000 or $1,300,000,000 of the dollars that 
we asserted a requirement for above the basic guidelines budget. 

The Cuairman. Did you ask for more research funds than you get 
out of your $18 billion ¢ 

Secretary Doveras. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairnman. Did you ask for more manpower than you get out 
of $18 billion # 

Secretary Douenas. Yes; some more. 

The Cuairman, All right. Then, as a matter of fact, this was a 
budget figure to start off with of $38 billion, the guideline, and your 
part of the $38 billion was $18 billion, irrespective of your military 
obligations ? 

Secretary Dovetas. No, I can’t quite go along with that. 

The Cuarmman. How far can you go along? 

Secretary Doveras. Well, if you say—if you recognize that for 
the programs of 1958-59, that we did not have financed, we now have 
$18,900 million plus of new obligational authority, then I can go 
along. 

The Cuatrman. Let me clear this thing up and then I am through. 

As far as you know, the Joint Chiefs of Staff never made any rec- 
ommendation on this, i is that correct 

Secretary Doveias. As far as I know, they did not recommend 
the force structure. 

Mr. Kinpay. Force structure. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, I see. They did not recommend it. 

Secretary Dovatas. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now has it been referred to them ? 

Secretary Dovexas. Well, I know at the time these guidelines were 
being formulated, they were consulted concerning forces and relative 
requirements of the services, and that some information was submit- 
ted by them in response to such questions. But I am not the best 
witness for this purpose, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Well, you are the witness as far. as your Depart- 
ment is concerned. You are the main witness for your Department. 
And the Joint Chiefs of Staff will be quizzed on that same line. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. When was this—what was the approximate date of 
this guideline made available, have you any idea, Mr. Secretary, about 
when this—let’s say the whole, total $38 billion, plus a decision on the 
$18.1 billion, about when was that ? 
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Secretary Dovexas. I would think the $38 billion guideline must 
have been set in September. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Arenps. Must have been in September. When did sputnik 
goup? 

The Cuarrman. October. 

Secretary Douetas. October 4. 

Mr. Arenps. Then also somebody must have been thinking about 
how Congress handled themselves when they were thinking about the 
$38 billion. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The point I want to make: From the Navy, this 
matter has never been passed on by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and is 
purely a dollar budget, and not based at all on the defense or the re- 
quirements of the Department. 

Secretary Doveias. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Carman. That may be too broad—— 

Secretary Dovatas. I think it is only fair for me to make one obser- 
vation, on that, to the effect that it was my personal judgment, and 
I said so a number of times in commenting on the Defense Department 
and Air Force situation last summer, that we would have to exercise 
every economy and we would have to be very convincing as to our man- 
agement performance, in order to expect the Congress to provide $38 
billion for the current or the 1959 year, because it would require an 
increase in new obligational authority over what we got last year, of 
over $2 billion. 

The Cuarman. Don’t you think 

Secretary Doveras. And I think to a considerable extent we were 
all accepting a figure that we thought as a practical matter with regard 
to the temper of the country was all that anyone would ever think of 
providing. 

The CuHarrman. But don’t you think the defense of the country 
should not be measured by dollars and cents and the defense of the 
country comes first? 

Secretary Doveras. It should be measured by the best judgment 
available. 

The Cuarmman. What? 

Secretary Dovetas. It should be measured by need and the best 
judgement available. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Mr. Arenps. Let me continue. That is right, I think it should be 
measured by the needs of the country and the money you have to do 
with, that is right. 

Now there is one question that comes to my mind: 

You haven’t been down here too long, Mr. Secretary. You have 
been here, though, a while, and we are glad you are here. In the time 
I have been in Congress, I never recall of one instance where the 
military has ever come up and not asked for more than they thought 
they would get—maybe I shouldn’t put it that way. But in their view, 
they never received as much as they could use. Here you were up 
against a proposition that there was going to be so much, and you had 
to fit the cloth the best you could. 
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The Camman. You heard the Secretary say this budget was 
shaped up somewhat differently from previous budgets. 

Mr. Arenns. That is right. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. This budget was shaped up as a guideline of $38 
billion, and the defense of the country wasn’t the controiling factor 
in reaching a decision as to the $38 billion. The dollar mark and the 
large sum of money involved 

Secretary Dovcuas. No, I think it represented at that period of 
time, Mr. Chairman——— 

The Cuairrman. Oh, ves, of course it did. 

Secretary Douenas. A fairly optimistic estimate of what would be 
acceptable to the country. 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, it was less than what Congress pro- 
vided. 

The Cratrman. Oh, yes. 

(Chorus of “No.”’) 

Secretary Dovenas. No, no. On NOA, it is $2 billion more than 
Congress provided for 1958. 

Mr. Bennerr. Did not the $38 billion limit, which the President 
established in 1957, represent a cut of what the Congress had pro- 
vided in that year ? 

_ Secretary Doveras. Well, this gets quite complicated, because that 

$38 billion is not NOA but expenditures, and in some of the military 
accounts I would say it was true that the expenditure limitation was a 
greater limitation than such reductions as the Congress had made. 

But you couldn’t generalize all the way across the board. You would 
have to look at each account. 

Mr. Caairman. I want to say this, that Mr. Wilson testified before 
this committee on the philosophy and the doctrine of a stable force 
concept. We all agreed with him. We told him that is what should 
take place. And that would have meant a budget of around $38 billion 
or $40 billion. 

Of course, the cost necessarily runs into it. And here we find that 
the budget now is not written with that fundamental principle in- 
volved, but the guideline is nothing but the dollar mark, and that is all 
it is. 

Secretapy Dovenas. Well, again, we were invited to submit addi- 
tional requirements and some of those have been satisfied. 

The Cuarrman. Well, some of them have been accepted, but I am 
going to do my level best to see that some more of them are accepted, 
because I don’t think the defense of the country is being properly 
taken care of with the expenditures now being made in the various 
departments. I don’t think we can justify it in the world that we are 
in today. 

And when we are confronted, like we are, with a reduction in force 
of 70,000 in the Air Force and 32 wings, and down to 870,000 man- 
power in the Army, I don’t think the Congress, when it gets the facts, 
is going to be willing to have a budget where you just said, “Here is the 
total amount that the three services can spend, and I will allocate it 
out $18 billion to this and $9 billion to that.” 

That is the way it is done. That is the way this budget is written, 
isn’tit? Isn’t that the way this budget is written ? 
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Secretary Dovetas. The guidelines were arrived at in that way. 

The Cuarrman, Yes. Allright; thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Secretary a question 
or two? 

I agree with the chairman in what he says there. It seems to me 
what you are doing is reducing the size of the Air Force because of 
the expense being greater. It seems to me that is the natural result, 
especially of manned aircraft. 

Secretary Doveias. We are reducing the size of the Air Force. 

Again, it is not too easy to generalize on the reduction in what is 
significant. Because we are adding 400 big tankers to support the 
greatest bomber force that has ever been built. This produces a large 
requirement for manpower and ought to be a basis for rather retaining 
a higher level than going down hill. 

Mr. Brooks. But you are reducing—— 

Secretary Dove.as. But we are ting so many new things and dif- 
ferent things which require a wholly different treatment from our 
previous responsibility, so it is hard to generalize. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are finding new possibilities or new capabilities 
for those weapons you have, but you are actually increasing the size 
of the Air Force; isn’t that true? 

Secretary Dovucuas. In some instances. 

Mr. Brooxs. Although you may utilize to a larger extent the capa- 
bilities of what you have. 

Secretary Dovctas. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. So the efficiency is rising. 

Now, what I want to ask you is this—before we adjourned for lunch, 
I wanted to ask you about the Atlas. 

Since then, however, I understand you have had an experiment down 
there at Banana River and the Atlas has been fired and it was very 
successful. 

Do you have any information you could give us on that? 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes; I have, sir. 

I just had it placed in front of me a few moments ago. 

Mr. Brooxs. How successful was that ? 

Secretary Dovcras. Well, partially successful. It had a successful 
flight for 121 seconds, which is quite a long burning time. At 180 
seconds, it apparently went into rather violent maneuvers and broke 
up. So we have a problem that as of the moment we have no know!l- 
edge on. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, the dispatch I read 

Secretary Doveias. This was a relatively long flight, to the time 
that it ceased to be in order. 

Mr. Brooxs. The dispatch gave an elevation—about how high was 
that? 

Secretary Doveras. I think about —-—— feet. 

Mr. Brooks. ———— feet was the elevation. Then it broke up? 

(Secretary Douglas nods. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. Of course it is too early to say what happened ? 

Secretary Doveras. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t imagine you know. 

Secretary Doveras. And it was probably some 40 miles down- 
range. 
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Mr. Brooks. 40 miles down-range / 

(Secretary Douglas nods. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. With an elevation of — feet ? 

Secretary Doucias. That is what I am advised. 

Mr: Brooks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now—— 

Mr. Brooks. It will take a few days for you to say just what was 
the controlling factor in the disintegration of the missile ¢ 

Secretary Dovaras. I would expect so. 

Mr. Brooks. That was about—well, about an hour and a half ago, 
wasn’t it ? 

Secretary Doveras. The launching was at 2:38 eastern standard 
time. 

The CHatrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, furnish information on, 
please, sir, you or General LeMay, what wings or what you left out 
on laécount of 32 wings being reduced from the 137 wings, down to 
105. wings. 

Now, write a statem 
have on troop carrier ability. 

Secretary Douctas. Will be glad to. 

The CuHarmman. Also, what effect it has on tactical air support. 

Secretary Doves. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I thank you very much. Thank you. We will 
excuse you for the time being. 

Mr. Smart, we are through with the Secretary and General LeMay 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

The Cnarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Huppixsron. Mr. Chairman, I had one question. 

The Cuamrman. Don't go on the Redstone because—go ahead. 

Mr. Huppiesron. One short. question. 

Mr. Secretary, in your statement here on page 3, you make the 
statement : 

“Thor and Jupiter units are being activated, planning for the first 
Thor squadron to be operational in “the United Kingdom by Decem- 
ber, and also for the first Jupiter squadron to be deployed about th: 
same time.” 

Where is it contemplated that. the Jupiter squadron will be de- 
ployed ¢ 

Secretary Dovucias. We don’t know. 

Mr. Huppiestron. You don’t have any planning to deploy the squad- 
ron of Jupiter? 

Secretary Dovenas. I think what was intended when the deployment 
schedule requirement was set up was that the Jupiter squadron would 
be deployed to the continent of Europe, toa NATO country. ———- 

Now that depends on negotiations from here on. 

Mr. Huppiestron. Thank you. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Doveias. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. 

The Cuairman. We will excuse you and General LeMay. 

Mr. Smart, have the other witnesses of the Air Force here on Monday 
morning, the 17th. 





vhat effect this reduction of 32 wings 
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Mr. Smart. Before adjourning, I would like to include in the record 
the unclassified statement which General White would have given had 
he been able to attend. 

The Cuarman. Without objection it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT oF Gen. THOMAS D. Waiter, Curer or Starr, UNrrep States Atr Force 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome this opportunity to 
appear before your committee to give my views on the military significance of 
missiles in the national strategy. I would like to preface the detailed presenta- 
tions and testimony which follow by saying that what we believe this committee 
wants is a frank and full discussion of the missiles program and our thoughts 
and recommendations concerning this program. 

We are here to present to you the facts of our programs and to give you our 
evaluation of these facts. But we in the Air Force—and the other military serv- 
ices as well—are team players. We provide some of the ingredients of decision, 
but we well realize that the decisions themselves are made at levels above us and 
that at those levels many considerations enter in the decision process with which 
we are not directly concerned. We accept such decisions when they are made 
and go forward with all our vigor to carry them out. 

The continuing Soviet threat requires all of us, whether in or out of uniform, 
to face squarely the facts of security and survival. For years we have maintained 
large military forces in being to deter and oppose the threat of Communist 
aggression. This deterrent power has so far been superior to that of any possible 
aggressor. 

However, today finds increasing strength facing ws. Evidences of Soviet 
scientific advances give clear warning of the dangerous era which we are now 
entering. 

Today’s most serious threat to the free nations is the Soviet air power. To 
checkmate this threat, there is one answer—an Air Force second to none—an 
Air Force with an offensive punch the Soviets will respect. To provide such a 
force, to insure its enduring effectiveness, and to protect it with suitable defen- 
sive strength costs money, resources, and effort—-wisely expended. We cannot 
fail to keep our eyes on the priority mission—the capability to fight and win the 
air battle. 

We cannot allow lesser tasks to impair our ability to carry out tasks vital to 
our survival. 

The Air Force consistently has developed new and more effective weapons as 
rapidly as technology and funds have permitted. We have done this in order 
to improve our capability to carry out assigned combat missions. 

For more than 12 years the Air Force has been working on modern guided 
missiles. 

In 1946, the Air Force inaugurated a study of rocket missile capabilities with 
the development of an ICBM as the final objective. This project was the fore- 
runner of the Atlas. 

Following the Korean armistice, acceleration of the ICBM development was 
approved by the Secretary of the Air Force. Later, in September 1955, our 
ICBM project was given the highest research-and-development priority. 

Air Force activity in the field of ballistic missile defense also began in 1946, 
when the General Electric Co. and the University of Michigan were engaged to 
study the problem. 

The same year we began working on the Matador. This 500-mile tactical mis- 
sile was first flown in 1951. It was deployed and combat ready in Europe in 
1954—almost 4 years ago. 

(Classified material deleted for reasons of security. ) 

Missiles are making important contributions to our air defense. 

Fundamental to Air Force thinking on the subject of air defense is the con- 
viction that today, and in the future more than ever, we must strive to defend 
far outward from our country. That portion of the enemy air forces which 
comes against us must be engaged as far as possible from our borders, subjected 
to attack, and destroyed before it reaches our Nation. This means that our best 
defense, if war should come, is to destroy as much of the enemy’s air capability 
as we can before it is launched against us. A last ditch defense of the target 
area itself is in our view a necessary precaution but certainly the least satis- 
factory means of air defense. 
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At present some our our fighter aircraft carry the Sidewinder missile, which 
was developed by the Navy and adapted for Air Force use. Interceptor squad- 
rons of the Air Defense Command are equipped with the Genie and Falcon air- 
to-air missiles. These missiles, especially the Genie with its nuclear warhead, 
greatly increase the kill capability of our interceptor aircraft. 

Consistent with our air defense concept of keeping the nuclear air battle far 
remoyed from vital installations and population centers, we have developed the 
Bomarc long-range air-defense missile ————- ———— 

All missiles developed by the Air Force for air defense are compatible with 
our SAGD ground control system. They extend and enhance the flexibility of 
eur response to attack—an attack which may be delivered by a combination of 
enemy missiles and aircraft. 

To improve our air defenses the Air Force is developing, as rapidly as possible, 
a ballistic missile detection system which will utilize radars of greatly increased 
range. 

Now let us take a look at some missiles that we plan to integrate into our 
strategic offensive force. 

All of our studies indicate that a mixed force of missiles and manned aircraft 
will give us the most versatile and effective capability. 

It is clear that reliable missiles will enable the Air Force to do many jobs 
better because of their alert potential, quick reaction time, and their reduced 
vulnerability to enemy attack. 

Our problem today is how and to what extent we integrate missiles into our 
offensive force. 

Strategic Air Command’s first intercontinental missile unit, which will employ 
the air-breathing subsonic Snark, has been activated. This missile has a 5,500- 
mile range, can carry a nuclear warhead and has performed well in tests. 

In order to expedite the integration of missiles into the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, we have recently transferred the responsibility for the initial operational 
capability of both the IRBM and ICBM programs to SAC... Previously, the Air 
Research and Development Command had this responsibility. We made this 
change because we felt the time had arrived for SAC to oe actively for the 
integration of ballistic missiles into its striking forces. SAC has the technical 
know-how, the targeting ability and the strategic planning experience to assure 
the most effective use of these missiles. 

(Classified material deleted for reasons of security.) 

You may question our requirement for having both the IRBM and ICBM. 
There are cogent reasons for having both types of these strategic missiles. 

Basically, the difference between the IRBM and ICBM is range. Both are 
ballistie and are difficult to intercept. The IRBM, however, is further along in 
development and we can get them operational quicker. 

The deployment of a substantial number of 1RBM’s overseas will complicate 
an aggressor’s attack problem to such a degree that it will become increasingly 
unlikely that they would believe a simultaneous worldwide surprise attack could 
be achieved. 

Also, proper deployment of IRBM’s will complicate an aggressor’s air defense 
problem. It is improbable that they can soon develop an air defense system 
which can cope with the multiple tracks of weapons that could be deployed 
against them. 

The ICBM, on the other hand, has the range to hit any aggressor from the 
continental United States. Deployment within the United States simplifies the 
control and logistic problems. They have a greater survival potential than the 
IRBM, since they cannot be brought under attack except by Soviet long-range 
weapons. 

Thus, the integration of both the IRBM and the ICBM into our air offensive 
forces will materially increase our capability and deterrent posture. Militarily, 
we need both. 

There has also been some discussion as to why the Air Force is developing two 
intercontinental ballistic missiles—the Atlas and the Titan. 

The Atlas was placed in development first, is now being tested and will be our 
first operational ICBM. Work on the Titan was begun later when an improved 
guidance system was devised. We realize these missiles are expensive, but we 
must move forward with better ways of doing our job as technology permits. 

We are making good progress in the development of these and other strategic 
missiles which will enable our offensive forces to overcome enemy defenses. 

(Classified material deleted for reasons of security.) 
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I would like to summarize briefly Air Force thinking on the future capability 
of our offensive strike force and how the integration of missiles will affect this 
capability. 

We realize that the Soviets are making great efforts and achieving consider- 
able progress in modernizing their air defenses. Their air defense improvements 
directly affect the capability of our offensive force to do its job in case war is 
forced upon us. 

We must keep abreast of technological advancements to retain the ability of 
our offensive force to reach and destroy targets in the face of improving air 
defenses. The improvements planned for our manned strike force are designed 
to maintain its capability at an acceptable level. 

Completion of the SAC alert and dispersal plan will make it possible for us 
to launch our alert force within a few minutes after receiving warning of an 
enemy attack. The B-52G and B-—58 will increase our versatility and striking 
power. Improved decoys and electronic countermeasures will decrease the vul- 
nerability of our force and greatly assist our bombers in reaching their assigned 
targets. These improvements combined with refined tactics will insure a con- 
tinuing capability for the manned strike force. 

Our missile capability will at first be modest. But as the number of relia- 
bility of operational strategic missiles rise, so does their capability. 

Now let us consider the capability of a strategie force equipped with both 
missiles and manned bombers. 

So constituted, this mixed force presents a marked increase in capability. 
This is a'case wherein the whole offensive capability becomes greater than the 
sum of its parts. The employment of missiles against strategic targets also 
causes damage to enemy air defense systems. This bonus makes it easier for 
manned bombers to reach their targets. 

In order to attain the maximum capability, the entire offensive force must be 
under centralized control and direction. The control structure must be instan- 
taneously responsive to the highest national authority, and likewise must be 
coordinated fully with other elements of the air battle, regardless of their geo- 
graphical deployment. This makes sense to me. We cannot afford needless 
overlapping and fruitless effort. In any future war time will be one of the 
most vital factors. Unless available airpower can be brought to bear in the 
most timely manner, such a war is more likely to occur and we stand to lose 
that war. 

With respect to weapon systems further into the future, two bombers—one 
chemically powered and the other nuclear powered—are very promising de- 
velopments. 

With the advent of aircraft nuclear propulsion and high energy fuels, we can 
build a manned strike force, one-third of which could be on a constant airborne 
alert. This airborne alert force would have significant strategic advantages. 

I think it is generally agreed that the United States must attain the capability 
to control space, or at the very least, through political or military means, to see 
that no potential enemy controls it. Air and space are an indivisible field of 
operations. It is quite obvious that we cannot control the air above us up to 
20 miles if control of space above that altitude is surrendered to others. 

We have been pioneering in space for several years with manned aircraft and 
also in the medical aspects of space flight through various tests. Colonel Stapp 
has shown through his rocket sled tests that a man can successfully withstand 
a force of 25 G’s. Major Simons recently demonstrated that a man is psycho- 
logically capable of remaining at very high altitudes for long periods of time. 
Captain Kincheloe has flown the Bell X-2 rocket research plane at 1,900 miles 
per hour approximately 25 miles above the earth. The X—15, which we are now 
working on, is designed for speeds and altitudes much greater than those of the 
X-2. The X-15, incidentally, is a joint effort on the part of the Air Force, the 
Navy, and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

(Classified material deleted for reasons of security. ) 

Mr. Chairman, we must continue to maintain the strength to win the air 
battle as it expands naturally und inevitably into space. 

The Air Force, as a member of the defense team, accommodates and en- 
courages modernization and evolution. We can absorb and we can exploit the 
revolutionary developments now in our hands and scon to come. 


(Whereupon, at 3:45 p. m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Monday, February 17, 1958.) 
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Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 18,1958. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. ' 

The CuartrmMan. Now, it is so chilly in here this morning, I think 
it would be sensible to go down to the subcommittee room, right down 
the hall. Let’s everyone go down there, and we will have the hearing 
down there. 

Let the committee come to order. 

Now, Mr. Smart, who is your first witness this morning, in the 
investigation under ‘the authority of House Resolution 67 # 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, we have Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force for Research and Development, Mr. Horner, to be followed by 
Lieutenant General Putt, Deputy Chief of Staff, Research and De- 
velopment, USAF. 

The Cuarrman. Will you two gentlemen please stand up and take 
the oath? Hold up your right hand. 

The evidence you shall give the Armed Services Committee shall 
be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ? 

Secretary Horner. I do. 

General Purr. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Take your seat. 

Now, Mr. Smart, you may proceed. 

Mr. Smart. Each of the witnesses has a prepared statement and 
I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that General Putt’s statement will 
complement the statement of Assistant Sec retary Horner. If they 
might both complete their statements before being questioned, it 
would probably be helpful to the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Have you copies of the statement for the members, 
and the statement to follow ? 

Mr. Smarr. They have classified statements, Mr. Chairman, of 
which there are not copies. There will be a great many charts and 
things, so it would be almost impossible to follow a statement, in 
view of the fact that they will have graphs shown on the screen back 
of you. 

The Cuamman. All right, Mr. Secretary. You may proceed. 

Let’s let the Secretary proceed without interruption, and then later 
on we will question him. 

(The unclassified version of the statement is as follows:) 

Secretary Horner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am privileged to 
discuss with you the research and development program of the Air 
Force as it applies to our long-range missiles. Since the committee 
has indicated its desire to concern itself at this time only with this 
category of weapons, I shall select my remarks accordingly. 

There have been prepared for your review, after my rem: arks, sev- 
eral presentations by members of the Air staff that treat specific de- 
velopments in more detail, We have endeavored to organize our 
presentations in finite parts such that each of us may be 1 responsive to 
any questions the committee cares to ask concerning the specific sub- 
jects. 

The Air Force is a youthful organization in terms of years since 
its establishment, and it will be remembered as literally born of the 
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technological revolution that introduced the wirespread use of the 
airplane for military purposes. The energy and vigor of this youth- 
fulness has been reflected in our weapons program of the past 10 
ears. 

The Air Force had scarcely been born as a separate organizational 
entity of the Defense Department when it accepted the challenge of 
onrushing technology by initiating large-scale development of guided 
missiles. 

The performance advantages to be gained were obvious even at that 
time, but the exact techniques and engineering solutions that were 
required to realize these dividends were not immediately apparent. 
There was only one method of attaining the necessary solutions. That 
was to organize a comprehensive research and development program 
to exploit, for the improvement of modern weapons, the tremendous 
advances that accrue from scientific achievement. 

This program has progressed to the extent permitted by an invest- 
ment of more than $15 billion in the past 10 years. This is indeed « 
very large investment, but the results have also been very significant. 

We have fostered a physical structure of laboratories, fabrication 
shops, and testing facilities that, coupled with the ever expanding 
wealth of scientific knowledge, have produced and will continue to 
produce weapons of such superiority that our leadership in the free 
world is unquestioned. If properly supported, it will continue to 
provide us a margin of technical superiority over our possible foes. 

I am sure that you will agree with me that a general understanding 
of the research and development program is prerequisite to an appre- 
ciation of where we stand in the field of long-range missiles. 

Military research and development is most easily considered from 
the chronological order of accomplishment, consisting of the discovery 
of new knowledge, the study of possible utilization of such discovery 
in military technology, the experimentation and engineering of spe- 
cific technical solutions, and the integration of these technical solu- 
tions into the complex weapon systems as necessary and dictated by 
the science of modern warfare. 

In our research and development program we know these functions 
as basic research, supporting research, technical development, and 
weapon-system development. 

As I have indicated previously, I will confine my remarks largely 
to the first three of these functional categories, whereas the others 
who follow me will speak primarily of individual weapon-system de- 
velopments. As an exception, however, I will speak briefly of the 
Snark weapon system, which is the one air-breathing, long-range mis- 
sile that we have in our program. 

Basic research involves the effort of increasing our knowledge of 
the natural phenomena of the universe. A vigorous program in this 
area is fundamental to maintaining our technological superiority. It 
is the preparation of the soil of the scientific fields in which we must. 
grow all of our technical progress. 

From a management point of view, it has certain well-defined char- 
acteristics. In terms of the billions of dollars in the national defense 
program, the basic research effort requires very little financial in- 
vestment—$36 million in the Air Force for the current fiscal year. 
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This results from the fact that the money invested is used primarily 
to pay for the services of the best research investigators that can be 
brought to the various areas of study. 

The returns from basic research are completely unpredictable. The 
best justification for any given contract is the quality of research 
talent to be employed, since it is impossible to assess the value of 
unknown results.. For this reason, it is sometimes difficult to support 
an adequate research effort in spite of its relative economic 
dimensions. 

In an environment of limited resources, careful business manage- 
ment frequently tends to demand a prediction of results that is in- 
compatible with a virile and uninhibited scientific investigation. 

The Air Force is dedicated to the proposition that a healthy and 
increasing: emphasis on basic research is essential to the maintenance 
of technological superiority. 

The supporting research effort grows on a foundation of results 
from basic research. It is sometimes known as applied research and 
seeks theoretical experimental solutions to specific military problems. 
It becomes more expensive, in terms of dollars necessary to support 
the effort, because laboratory facilities are frequently required. 

On the other hand, since specific military problems are being 
studied, a higher portion of the results of such work are directly use- 
ful in eatabliching a military capability. 

From the products of basic and applied research, a level of know]- 
edge and understanding is established from which the technical de- 
velopment program is fostered. This involves the creation and testing 
of the thousands of components that go to make up military 
machinery. 

It is here, for example, that the electron tubes, klystrons, capaci- 
tors, transistors, masers, and other components are invented, and, in 
turn, are integrated to provide the guidance systems, communica- 
tions devices, countermeasures systems and fusing circuits—all of 
which are to become a part of future weapon systems. 

Through similar lines of development, populsion systems, airframes 
and other subsystems are created. It is by this building-block process 
of starting from the discovery of fundamental knowledge, through 
the experimentation in specific areas and the creation of the increas- 
ingly complex elements of componentry, subsystems, and systems, 
that superior military weapons are engineered. 

I would like to mention some examples in our current program. 
The Air Force has, since its existence, sponsored research in theo- 
retical aerodynamics, the mechanics of heat transfer, and the char- 
acteristics of high-temperature materials. 

This work has created a substantial background of knowledge from 
which we have drawn for many applications. One of these applica- 
tions is represented in the ballistic missile program. 

Very early in the ballistic-missile studies, one of the most difficult 
problems was that of designing protection for the warhead adequate 
to withstand the high temperatures resulting from reentry into the 
earth’s atmosphere. Drawing on the fund of theoretical knowledge 
produced by the basic research program, experimental facilities were 
created which permitted accurate simulation of all temperature and 
pressure conditions that would be experienced. 
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Initially, very small scale models were tested in wind tunnels, shock 
tubes, and rocket engine blasts. Based upon these results, larger scale 
models were mounted on rocket-powered test vehicles, lifted to alti- 
tudes above the atmosphere, and then power-driven into the atmos- 

phere at extreme speeds. 

Next, full-scale nose cones were tested on rocket-driven sleds at the 
earth’s surface and by dropping them from the bomb bays of high- 
flying airplanes. 

We are now in the process of finally testing the full-scale nose cone 
on the missile itself and, as a result of the technical development effort 
behind it, are confident that it will function substantially as designed, 

Another area of development which is likely to be of considerable 
interest to this committee is that of rocket engines. 

In 1946, immediately after the Second World War, the Air Force 
accelerated the study of large liquid rocket engines. The associated 
chemistry of combustion, internal aerodynamics, the mechanics of heat 
transfer and high-temperature materials were all subjects of expanded 
effort in the basic research program. 

New liquid rocket engine developments were initiated as a family of 
engines ranging from 75,000 pounds thrust upward. The Thor, Jupi- 
ter, Atlas, Titan, and the Army Redstone missiles all use rocket engines 
from this line of development. 

I would like to point out that when these projects were initiated, 
their specific application was not then established. This is an excellent 
example of the necessity for fostering advance developments in many 
areas prior to their commitment to specific weapon system applications. 

As a further example, in 1954 the Air Force initiated studies for a 
new rocket engine, units of which can be manifolded together to pro- 
duce more than 1,500,000 pounds thrust. This engine was put under 
active development almost 2 years ago. 

Although we have still not identified a specific application for it, 
we are certain that it will be needed for many of the astronautic appli- 
cations which will be discussed with you during a later presentation. 

Somewhat more recently, we have initiated development of a rocket 
engine with a single combustion chamber that will produce a million 
pounds of thrust. Here, again, we have no specific application, but it 
is certain that this is the next logical step in a program to assure our 
future technical superiority in space. 

I think these examples illustrate a fundamental principle in research 
and development. We must support a broad technical program that 
establishes a sound foundation of scientific knowledge upon which we 
can build superior components and techniques for the weapon systems 
of the future. 

We cannot be inhibited by our lack of imagination in foreseeing 
exactly the application for each element of the program. At the 
same time, we must exercise a high degree of selectivity in the process. 

Limited resources are a fact of life and we will continue every ef- 
fort to improve our management and select the most productive lines 
of development. In this respect, it is important to be critical of the 
conservative approach as well as the high risk approach, that might 
waste our dollars in an effort that cannot prove fruitful. 

In general, the effort to make a big advancement always involves 
a relatively large risk. We cannot be too fearful of failure, for a 
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research and development program that attempts only the sure thing 
is sterile and productive o only a small or short-term gain. 

The stakes that are involved in the current technological competi- 
tion certainly warrant—indeed they demand—that we “reach for the 
largest possible advantage from technological advance, accepting oc- 
casional failure as necessary, and recognizing fruitless lines of devel- 
= as early as they can be identified. 

I said earlier that the Air Force was a youthful organization and 
the energy of this youthfulness is reflected in our accomplishments 
to date. We hope and believe that this characteristic is also reflected 
in our flexibility and adaptability in managing the development of 
new weapons and using them when they are developed. 

In 1950, the increasing importance of the revolution in military 
weapons was recognized by separating the research and development 
effort from the procurement, maintenance, supply and transportation 
effort and creating the Air Research and Development Command from 
elements of the Air Materiel Command. 

This new command has matured in its capability of research and 
development operation and now manages technical facilities through- 
out the United States. The facilities are primarily for laboratory 
testing and systems evaluating purposes. 

The Air Force has recognized, from its beginning, that it is im- 
practical to create within “Government facilities the ever- changing 

capability that is required to manufacture our own weapons. 

We therefore place complete dependence on American science and 
American industry for the research and development function, retain- 
ing the primary capability to define requirements, manage contracts 
and evaluate results within our own physical structure. W e find that 
this method of using the science-industry-Air Force team play pro- 
vides the optimum flexibility and productivity in the rapidly chang- 
ing weapons program. 

Our relations with the scientific community are extensive and inti- 
mate. The Air Force Scientific Advisory Board has on its rolls many 
world-recognized authorities in the scientific fields of interest. 

This Board has made contributions of inestimable value to the Air 
Force program and provides an objectivity to the monitorship of our 
technical efforts. 

We are also very mindful of the requirement for adaptability in 
our own cognate of military and civil service technical people. 

A little later, General Schriever will discuss our ballistic missile 
program in detail. I am sure you will be interested to hear from 
him some of the specialized organizational arrangements we have 
found applicable to his program. 

Furthermore, we are now having an independent panel of scientists 
and technical program managers review our overall research and 
development structure to make suggestions that we might keep abreast 
of the changing technological environment. 

In short, we are very much aware that one certain w ay to lose the 
technological race is to become set in our w ay of doing business, and 
avoid taking full advantage of research and development results 
simply because of a natural human tendency to resist change in ad- 
ministrative or management arrangements. 

I would like to turn now for a few minutes to talk about the one 
long-range air-breathing missile which we have in our program. It is 
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Snark, the first intercontinental missile to become operational, and cur- 
rently completing final development tests preliminary to deployment. 

It is a subsonic missile which will carry a huge warhead more than 
5,000 miles. It depends on a turbojet engine for propulsion and is 
zero-launched from a trailer by solid roe ‘ket. motors which disengage 
themselves from the missile after approximately two seconds of 
operat ion. 

It is guided by a completely self-contained inertial system. It is 
thus independent of any electronic radiation which provides invul- 
nerability to enemy jamming and makes more difficult the problem 
of detecting it. 

Although it flies slightly higher and faster than the B-52, and it 
is much more difficult to detect on enemy radars because of its smaller 
physical size, it lacks the flexibility that is inherent in a manned 
bomber and cannot carry as large a payload of countermeasures, 
decoys, and other penetration aids. It therefore appears to be an ex- 
cellent weapon for the early years of its deployment, but its vul- 
nerability may become increasingly marginal as the enemy defense 
environment gains in sophistication. 

I would like to briefly mention, in passing, one other long-range 
missile which was eliminated from our program during the develop- 
ment stage. I only mention the Navaho dev elopment because I be- 
lieve some explanation is warranted concerning its history and 
cancellation. 

The Navaho missile stemmed from studies initiated in 1946, with 
finalization of the configuration in 1950. During the early years of 
its development, it employed the only techniques we could conceive 
that would deliver the heavy hydrogen bomb over intercontinental 
distances in high supersonic speeds and high altitudes. 

When the great reduction in weight of hydrogen bombs was assured 
in 1954, the possible methods of delivering it were expanded to 
include the ballistic missiles. 

When the success of these programs was assured during the past 
year, the Navaho program was canceled as an overly complex and 
expensive method of achieving substantially the same result. 

It should be noted, however, that the program was anything but 
an unqualified failure. Fora period of several years, the continued 
development of large liquid rocket engines was justified almost solely 
on the needs of the Navaho. 

Furthermore, there were marked advances in inertial guidance, 
aerodynamics, and high temperature materials that resulted from 
this program. It is entirely accurate to say that without this work, 
many of our current weapon systems would not be as far advanced 
as they are. 

Finally, I would like to add one more thought concerning the 
overall management of our research and development program. 

We are currently doing business, through contracts, with some 
170 educational and nonprofit institutions, and more than 1,700 indus- 
trial organizations. We have more than 5,000 active research and 
development contracts, and there are hundreds of thousands of highly 
specialized people working on different elements of the program. 

In an effort. of this scope and magnitude, the chaos that is created 
by marked changes in the level of support can scarcely be imagined. 
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Even though the progress that we have made in the last 10 years 
has been truly remarkable, I am sure that its expense has been greatly 
increased by the seemingly constant fluctuation in resources that are 
available for its implementation. 

Since the end of World War II, this Nation has gone through 
several cycles of relative complacency. This has been reflected in 
reduced support and resultant retardation of the research and develop- 
ment program on the one hand, and urgent expansion—usually as 
the result of Soviet actions—on the other. 

This stop-and-go process is extremely wasteful of dollar resources, 
time, and technica] manpower. 

I am sure that no one could be closely associated with the manage- 
ment of the research and development without realizing the urgency 
of eliminating such uncertainty. 

The United States, as a country of well-educated people, should, 
of all the nations of the world, be among the foremost in recognizing 
the importance of scientific achievement and the contributions that 
technical advancement can make not only to our military strength, 
but to other aspects of our national well-being. 

I am sure that with this recognition will come the constancy of 
support so essential to the program we are discussing with you today. 

General Putt has a brief statement concerning the ballistic missile 
defense system, which we are only beginning to deploy. 

We, of course, would like to be responsive to the questions of the 
committee at any time, but I would suggest, as the counsel has sug- 
gested, that it would be more efficient to wait for such questions until 
after General Putt’s statement. 

The Cuatrman, We will follow your suggestion, Mr. Secretary. 

General, now you may proceed. 

(The unclassified version of the statement is as follows:) 

General Purr. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
am highly honored to appear before you to present the Air Force bal- 
listic missile defense program, and to point out the vital role this 
program will play in fulfilling our national responsibilities of defend- 
ing the United States against an attack. 

It appears to me that discussion of any air defense program should 
be conducted in the context of the threat anticipated and the total air 
defense environment required to meet that threat. 

The initial portion of my presentation, therefore, will briefly cover 
the threat and our air defense concepts. This will be followed by a 
discussion of the ballistic missile early warning system in implemen- 
tation of these concepts. 


THE THREAT TO THE ENEMY 


Estimates covering the period to mid-1962 judge that our enemy 
may employ long-range manned jet bombers augmented by air-to-sur- 
face missiles in an attack. Sometime during the period mid-1958 to 
mid-1959 they will probably have their first operational capability 
with prototype ICBM’s. 

As the enemy’s ICBM capability grows, missiles will supplement 
manned bombers in the primary attack. However, during the next 
few years, the primary objective must be the immediate destruction 
of our strategic offensive forces. To accomplish this, they may use a 
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mass of aircraft and air-breathing missiles supplemented by ICBM’s 
approaching the United States from different directicns and at differ- 
ent altitudes, in an effort to prevent employment of our retaliatory 
forces. 

Beyond 1962 we can anticipate that missiles will further supplement 
manned bombers in the primary attack. 


AIR DEFENSE CONCEPT 


To develop an air defense system to counter a mixed-force threat, 
it has been necessary to seriously investigate the available and project- 
ed state-of-the-art of our weapons and electronic defenses. In addition 
we must develop operational tactics and techniques which will permit 
optimum employment over wide areas of our advanced technology 
against probable enemy attack patterns and methods. 

Numerous studies were initiated in the late 1940’s with the advent 
of the first long-range bomber of the enemy. The principles advocated 
by these early studies have been reviewed and expanded by further 
analytical work to develop a concept of an area defense of the United 
States compatible with national aims and objectives as well as distri- 
bution of national scientific, material, and financial resources. 

The major elements of the area defense concept which has been 
evolved are: 

1. Provision for the earliest possible tactical warning of impending 
attack to permit deployment of alert strategic offensive forces and to 
alert other active and passive defenses. 

2. Maintenance of continuous surveillance of attacking forces 
throughout the area of combat. 

3. Application of maximum effect weapons at maximum possible 
distance from target areas. 

4. Employment of continuously increasing numbers and types of 
defensive forces as the attack progresses from penetration of the com- 
bat zone toward the target areas. 

5. Centralized control of the air battle over large geographical 
areas. 

PRESENT AIR DEFENSE SYSTEMS 


Our national policy of deterrence demands the earliest possible 
warning of an approaching attack. No matter how strong our stra- 
tegic offensive forces may be, an enemy might be convinced that he can 
destroy them by surprise attack unless he knows that they are pro- 
tected by the shield of early warning. 

The first of these shields is the distant early warning line. This 
system consists of a chain of early warning type stations located in an 
east-west line across the most northerly part of the North American 
Continent, with east and west extensions being built to cover the sea- 

yard approaches. It is designed to detect and, through a communica- 
tions network, flash a warning to air defense centers in Canada and the 
United States seconds after enemy aircraft come into range. 

The mid-Canada line, like the DEW line, is a warning line. The 
DEW line will provide the initial detection of a hostile attack. The 
mid-Canada line will confirm the warning and provide additional in- 
formation to the defending forces. 
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The next shield is the Pine Tree system. This is located well to the 
rear of the DEW line and plays no part in the early warning func- 
tion. However, the warning provided by the DEW line serves to alert 
the Pine Tree stations and thus continue the surveillance of the attack- 
ing force. 

The third and fourth elements of our concept are continuous. As 
early as possible subsequent to penetration, the attack is engaged by 
long-range manned interceptors. As the attack develops, the 
long-range surface-to-air missiles are added to our defensive actions. 
In the final stages of the attack, short-range defensive aircraft and 
missiles supplement our defensive actions around those targets which 
by their nature will be subject to particularly heavy and determined 
attack. 

The final element of our area defense concept is centralized control 
of the air battle over large geographical areas. To do this, we have 
divided the continental United States into several large geographical 
divisions, each under a commander who controls the air battle over his 
area. 

The device to provide data processing and air situation displays, to 
permit each of the division commanders to perform essential control 
functions effectively and efficiently, is the SAGE system and its sup- 
porting facilities. 

The SAGE system is composed of radars and other data-acquisition 
devices netted together. These data are fed to computers at SAGE 
direction and control centers. These computers display to the division 
commanders a consolidated and continuously current picture of the 
air situation. Further, the SAGE computer processes these data to 
be utilized for the assignment and control of defensive weapons. 

To summarize, the air defense system performs the functions of 
detection, warning, identification, tracking, threat evaluation, and 
control of the interceptor aircraft or missile. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE DEFENSE SYSTEM 


The Air Force has been doing work in the field of ballistic missile 
defense for about a decade. The Air Force Scientific Advisory Board 
and Rand have been engaged in studies of this problem, as well as 
many other industrial organizations. The latter is also engaged in 
the development of components necessary for operation of a com- 
plete system. 

From these studies and hardware developments have emerged a 
mass of technical information and many, many items of equipment 
required for the complete ground environment of a ballistic missile 
defense system. 


EXPERIMENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILE EARLY WARNING INSTALLATIONS 


In early 1958, the Air Force requested the Lincoln Laboratory to 
undertake a study and hardware-development program for ballistic 
missile detection and impact prediction. This work has resulted in 
the establishment of several expericental stations. 

One site, located at Millstone Hill, Mass., near the Lincoln Labora- 
tory, is being used in performing long-range state-of-the-art research 
and testing in the fields of high-powered radars, computers and com- 
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munications. The equipment developed and the data gained from this 
installation have already provided substantial benefits to both Air 
Force and Army contractors working in this area. 

The experimental radar installation at Millstone Hill is able to 
view firings out of Cape Canaveral, Fla., and, in cooperation with 
the Department of the Navy, view and track the IGY satellites. 

Another experimental test facility is being built. This site, located 
approximately 1,500 nautical miles down range from the Cape Cana- 
veral, Fla., launching base, will track the missiles fired to learn more 
about the environment problems involved in detection of the reentry 
nose cone. 

Very early in the study phase, the necessity for working very closely 
with the Canadians was recognized. As a result, nearly 3 years ago 
the Canadian Defense Research Board was requested to participate 
in a joint defense system development with the United States Air 
Force. This joint program was approved and another experimental 
test installation is under construction in Canada. This equipment 
will look at the Arctic background, such as aurora, meteors, refraction 
of radar beams through the ionosphere, solar and other noises. 


THE OPERATIONAL EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


In January 1958 the Secretary of Defense directed that the Air 
Force continue development of the ballistic missile early warning 
system and that the Army develop an antimissile missile. 

This decision places the responsibility with the Air Force for de- 
veloping early warning radars, tracking and acquisition radars, the 
communication links between early warning radars; the active defense 
system; SAGE and the data-processing components required to form 
an integrated early warning system. 

The real technical breakthrough that permitted the Air Force to 
begin an active program for an early warning system was the develop- 
ment of the high-powered transmitters necessary to obtain long detec- 
tion ranges—up to 3,000 nautical miles—against ballistic missiles. 
This transmitter equipment will be one of the most expensive and 
critical production components associated with the early warning 
system. 

"The detection radar requires a very complex antenna system. Each 
antenna provides precise and sharp beams designed to have a 99- 
percent probability of detection against a raid with a very low false- 
alarm rate. 

A second radar will perform the tracking function, and will allow 
us to discriminate between missiles and satellites, obtain more accurate 
impact-prediction information; and keep the false-alarm rate at a 
minimum. QOne of these radars now operating at! Millstone Hill, 
Mass., has been successful in tracking the Russian sputnik satellite. 

The computer to be used for impact and launch prediction is near- 
ing completion. This computer will be transistorized to about the 
size of a normal conference table.. The computer is being built by the 
Lincoln Laboratories, and is an excellent example of one of their many 
contributions to national security. 

The entire ballistic missile early warning system is dependent upon 
highly reliable, positive, toll-quality communications channels between 
the warning sites and the central control and display facilities. To 
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insure reliability, there should be numerous communications channels 
between each site, and the central facility, routed over separate and 
distinct geographical routes. We expect to use many of the existing 
communications links. However, many will require modifications to 
be usable. These improvements and changes will be installed simul- 
taneously with the installation of new facilities. 


CONCLUSION 


From the research and development program then, we have now 
reached a point where we can build and deploy with confidence a sys- 
tem of radar warning devices and a communications network that will 
provide an average warning time of approximately 15 minutes prior 
to the detonation of the nuclear warhead in the ballistic missile of the 
enemy. This warning time will permit the launching of a significant 
part of our strategic retaliatory force and may save millions of lives 
of the civilian population by the simple expedient of providing time 
for them to take cover. It, in fact, forces on the enemy the very dif- 
ficult problem of precisely coordinating his first attack, lest a portion 
of our retaliatory force have a warning time much longer than the 
15 minutes. 

You can be assured that the Air Force will proceed with the early 
warning portion of the ballistic missile defense system at the fastest 
rate possible. We must push this program to have an ICBM early 
warning capability and to develop an active defense at the earliest 
possible date. 

That, Mr. Chairman, concludes my statement. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Now, Mr. Smart, have you any questions of either one of the 
witnesses ? 

Mr. Smart. I have one or two, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Secretary, would you advise the committee as to 
whether or not you have difficulty in obtaining timely decisions under 
the current organization in the a of Defense? 

Secretary Horner. It is very difficult to give a simple answer to 
that question. If I tried to, the answer would have to be “Yes, there 
is that kind of difficulty.” The Department of Defense is a very 
complex organization and, to manage a very complex program, 
especially in the area of research and development, most of the de- 
cisions that have to be made are decisions of judgment. It is very 
difficult to have categorical answers to the questions that arise. 

Because different people have different judgments in the matter, 
disagreements are bound to exist, and these usually reflect themselves 
in long periods of time relative to the requirement for getting 
decisions. 

Mr. Smarr. Do you find any agencies within the Department of 
Defense which are not in the scientific and research Pisiee but 
which render scientific research and development judgment upon 
your decisions? 

Secretary Horner. I sometimes think that almost everybody is in 
the research and development business, Mr. Counsel. [Laughter.] 

The Cuatrman. Well, does the Comptroller? 

Secretary Horner. Sir? 
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The Cuatrman. Does the Comptroller ? 

Secretary Horner. The Comptroller has a responsibility for man- 
aging the financial matters of the Department of Defense. 

The Cuarrman. We know that. 

Secretary Horner. And he frequently has posed questions which 
have a bearing on the research and development program. I am 
afraid that he is frequently given conflicting advice as to technical 
matters. I would say that it is probably that situation that has led 
the Comptroller to retain a given amount of competence in technical 
matters, and he does make—he has in the past made—technical judg- 
ments on research and development problems. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, let’s be specific. We have the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Research and Engineering. Under the concept 
of organization of the Department of Defense, as the committee 
understands it, the only judgment on research and development to 
which you would be subject would be through that Office; is that the 
way you understand it, Mr. Secretary? What other office besides the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Engineering is 
qualified to pass that kind of technical judgment wpon your technical 
judgment ? 

Secretary Horner. We are involved with almost all of the offices 
in the Office of the Secretary of the Defense, to one degree or another, 
more with some than with others. We have most of our business, 
of course, with the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Re- 
search and Engineering. However, we have a great deal of inter- 
course with the Assistant Secretary of Defense Properties and In- 
stallations on installation matters for our research and development 
program. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, let’s be specific. Now, Mr. Bryant’s Office for 
Installations. Does he pass technical or scientific judgment upon 
your scientific judgment ? 

Secretary Horner. Not in that framework; no, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. All right. Let’s take the Assistant Secretary for Sup- 
ply and Logistics, Mr. McGuire's office. Does he pass scientific judg- 
ment upon your scientific judgment ? 

Secretary Horner. We have in the past had programs delayed from 
that particular Office. The reasons given were technical: yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Let’s take Mr. MeNeil’s office. 

Secretary Horner. IT am not commenting as to whether it is 
proper or not. 

Mr. Swarr. Let’s take Mr. MeNeil’s office, Assistant Secretary, 
Comptroller. Does he have people in his office who are trained in 
the field of science and engineering and who pass judgment upon 
your scientific projects as they come up for funding? 

You previously said he gets conflicting advice, in your judgment. 
Where does he get it from ? 

Secretary Horner. In the usual case, from the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and Engineering and the in- 
dividual services. 

Mr. Smart. Does he get any conflicting advice from his own office? 

Secretary Horner. T am not knowledgeable enough in the workings 
of his office to answer that question, Mr. Counsel. 
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Mr. Smart. Well, let me repeat the question I just asked. Have you 
encountered any people who purport to have scientific and engineer- 
ing capabilities in the office of Mr. McNeil? 

Seenphere Horner. We have had people from that Office make 
various surveys on our projects, of a technical nature. I am not 
capable of commenting as to the technical competence of the in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. Smart. Who from the Air Force would have specific knowledge 
on this point? In other words, who carries the project up to Mr. Mc- 
Neil for funding ? 

Secretary Horner. The Office, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Research and Engineering. 

Mr. Smarr. In other words, that is as far as you can go. You go 
up to Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Engineering, 
and then do they carry the Air Force project the rest of the way 
through Defense? 

Secretary Horner. That is correct. Now, I should say there is a 
parallel channel through financial management channels. The As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force for Financial Man: agement usually 
is advised directly from the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptrol- 
ler, as to the money handlings of the individual projects. 

Mr. Smart. Are the delays which you say you have encountered— 
in your judgment, are they inor dinate delays? Are they holding up 
your research and development projects in what you believe to be an 
unreasonable degree ? 

Secretary Horner. There have been such cases; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Are they occurring, or are these things sometime in 
the past ? 

Seretary Horner. I don’t have a particular project in mind at the 
moment, Mr. Counsel, We have had recent cases, however. 

Mr. Smarr. In the field of the ballistic missiles, 1,500-mile and 
up, has the formation of the Ballistic Missile Committee at the De- 
partment of Defense level expedited your decisions in that field ? 

Secretary Horner. Indeed, it has. 

Mr. Smarr. Let’s ask now about the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency. Are you in accord with the formation of that Agency on 
an operational basis in the Department of Defense ? 

Secretary Horner. Mr. Counsel, the formulation of that Agency 
has been very recent, as you know. It is not yet in operation. 

I don’t believe from my contacts that there is anywhere a full un- 
derstanding as to exactly how that agency is going to operate. 

It is very difficult for me to comment on the agency on the basis 
of the knowledge I have. I don’t know how it is going to operate. 

Mr. Smart. Well, he does have a directive from the Secretary of 
Defense which presumably spells out his authority and his guidelines 
of operation, Have you seen that, sir? 

Secretary Horner. I have. If you would like to have me comment 
specifically to that directive ¢ 

That directive gives authority for the establishment, fundamental 
establishment of an additional research and dev elopment program. 
Now, I would emphasize it only provides that authority. I have been 
told there is some question as to whether or not all of that authority 
is to be used at this present time. 
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I think one of the things we do not need at the current time is an 
additional research and development program. As I tried to explain 
in my statement, a comprehensive research and development program 
which is necessary to produce the modern weapons is a very complex 
thing. It is very demanding of resources. It is demanding of the 
national resources and scientific talent. I would personally fee] badly 
if the directive did result indeed in another research and development 
program, 

On the other hand, if it results in the collation of authority which 
now resides in several different offices in one office, and creates an 
authority which will manage more of the aspects of the research and 
development program in one simple authority, then I think it could 
be a very good thing. 

Mr. Smart. Now, in the Air Force, you have a rather extensive 
program, do you not, Mr. Secretary, for outer-space projects, satellites 
and things of that character? 

Secretary Horner. We have had such a program for many years. 
It is going to culminate in some hardware which will produce some 
quite remarkable achievement in the field we call astronautics. You 
will have such a briefing. The Air Force staff has prepared such a 
briefing, if the committee would like to hear it a little later. 

Mr. Smart. Without regard to the details of that program, do you 
understand that that entire program of satellites, outer space, and 
what have you, is under the exclusive cognizance of the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency ? 

Secretary Horner. That is not my understanding, no, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Do you feel now that the Air Force, and the other mili- 
tary services, are free to proceed in that field without specific ap- 
proval of that agency ? 

Secretary Horner. At the present time, we are proceeding on the 
basis of approval of individual projects, just as we have in the past 
in the field of aeronautics. As I mentioned, the office isn’t fully in 
operation yet. It will be a matter of working out operating arrange- 
ments with that office when it is manned and in business, I presume 

Mr. Smart. Well, the Director of Guided Missiles, Mr. Holaday, 
was given interim authority in this particular field pending the estab- 
lishment of the Advanced Research Project Agency. Which one is 
purporting at the present time to exercise the authority ? 

Secretary Horner. Mr. Holaday. 

Mr. Smart. Now, do you say that the Air Force has the authority 
to proceed with any project in cuter space except as approved by Mr. 
Holaday or Mr. Johnson, the new director of the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency ? 

Secretary Horner. We obtain individual project approval at the 
present time from Mr. Holaday. 

Mr. Smart. I would like to ask General Putt a question. 

General Putt, in your statement you indicated some doubt as to the 
validity of the anti-ICBM Zeus missile. Would you expand on that 
a little bit? Because this looks as if it is about a $6 billion under- 
taking, if we are going to get a total coverage of the United States. 
You indicated that because of the presumed capability of the enemy 
to launch a missile that this antimissile missile might 
not be as valid as we have been led to believe that it is. 
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Would you comment on that ? 

Mr. Rivers. Did you say it would cost about $6 billion ? 

Mr, Smarr. About $6 billion I understand, for total coverage of 
the United States. 

General Purr. Yes. All of our studies have indicated that this is 
a very complex problem. We do not think that it is an insoluble 
problem. 

However again, because of the speed with which weapons are going 
to be approaching us and the speed with which any counterweapon 
must act, we feel, again, that the concept of area defense even against 
incoming enemy [CBM’s is a proper one, both from the standpoint of 
the technical mtegration and control of the entire air defense 
problem 

Mr. Smarr. Well 

General Purr. But from the standpoint of maximum economy, that 
is maximum force for minimum cost. 

Mr. Smart. The committee has been proceeding on the theory that 
a ballistic missile once launched from enemy territory along a pre- 
scribed course would maintain that trajectory until it reached its in- 
tended target. I deduced from your statement here that you 

, is this true? 

General Purr. Well, I don’t believe I have intended to give him a 
capability now, but what I am saying is that the ———- — . 

So we feel that any antimissile missile system that does not have 
some capability for growth to take account of these factors is a rather 
short term look at the problem. 

Mr. Smart. a 

General Purr. -. 

Mr. Smart. Well, I can’t help but deduce from what you say, 
General, that our antimissile missile program is so circumscribed in 
capability that we can’t help but doubt the wisdom of proceeding 
with it. What is your judgment on that point ? 

General Purr. Well, we have in the Air Force grave concern as to 
the capability, for the cost involved. I think we must get on with some- 
thing, but I don’t believe we are convinced that this is the best ap- 
proach. 

The Cuamman. Do you think something would hatch out if you 
had operational use of it fixed by the Department, now? 

General Purr. Well, I don’t think that the weapon that we develop 
actually has too much bearing on who operates it; it seems to me that 
whoever develops it 

The CuarrmMan. You have great doubt in your mind now. 

General Purr. Well, let me put it this way: if the Air Force had 
the operational responsibility and the development responsibility, it 
would not develop the Nike-Zeus system, for immediate operational 
employment. 

Mr. Smarr. What would you develop? 

The Cuarrman. That answers it. 

Mr. Rivers That goes for the Wizard, too, doesn’t it ? 

General Putt. No 

Mr. Smarr. What 























Mr. Rivers. Isn't the Wizard an implementation of the Zeus, really? 
Mr. Smart. No. 
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General Purr. No. 

Mr. Rivers. They are completely different systems? 

General Purr. Because I detected some confusion in some of the 
prior testimony on that, I think maybe it would be worth a couple 
of words on that. 

Mr. Rivers Yes. Go ahead. 

General Purr. Actually, the Nike-Zeus is the Army’s project for 
the AICBM. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand. 

General Purr. Now, the counterpart to that in the Air Force, so 
far as the active missile was concerned, was the Wizard program. 

Now, in our program, we did not feel that it was yet time to decide 
on a specific system. We were fast getting to that point. But because 
of the complexities that I mentioned before, we wanted to make sure 
that what we did start would have growth to take care of all the ——— 

——— possibilities, that the enemy might take. 

So within the Wizard program, in the Air Force, we were proceed- 
ing with studies and component developments with three different 
contractor teams, with the objective that somewhere down the line— 
and that was not too far off had we continued—we would have selected 
one of the designs submitted by these three teams that were working 
on the program. 

So the Nike-Zeus is really the code name for the Army’s AICBM. 
Wizard was the code name for the Air Force’s AICBM program. 

The Cuainman. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. Then do I understand, you to say that the Air Foree, 
if given the total responsibility for dev elopment. and operation in this 
particular field of air defense, would not proceed with the Nike-Zeus, 
and do I understand now that you would proceed with the Wizard on 
a more flexible basis and upon perhaps two or three different 
approaches 4 

Would that be the alternate proposed by the Air Force? 

General Purr. That would be the alternate approach. However, 
I would not like that statement to imply that we were going to study 
very much longer. We very soon would commit to one of the alternate 
systems. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, this presumes, then, that you have pursued some 
alternate sy stems to the point where you could almost, or in the very 
near future, make up your mind as to which one you were going to 
pursue / 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, right there, may I make the record plain: 
but you haven’t quite arrived at that point with the Wizard program ? 

General Purr. Just a moment (confers). 

No, we do not feel that we are at that point yet where we could ste 
up ie the selection of one and say, “This is it, and it will do a jo 
commensurate with the resources that have to be put in it.” 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, at that point, may I ask a question ? 


General Purr. ———— ———_. 
Mr. Van Zannpr. ———_ ———_. 
General Purr. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is right. 
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General Purr. Quite possibly it could. 
Mr. Van Zanpt. Thatis right. 
General Purr. 
Mr. Van Zanvr. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Then you think the decision to proceed with the devel- 
opment of the Zeus to the exclusion of the Wizard is premature? 

General Purr. Wein the Air Force think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. One more question on this specific point. Our entire 
capability to intercept the warhead of an ICBM from the enemy is 
dependent upon our radar capability, is it not ? 

General Purr. Absolutely. 

Mr. Smarr. And of course, it is also dependent upon that interceptor 
missile having an atomic warhead ? 

General Purr. Right. 

Mr. Smarr. 

General Purr. There is speculation that this might happen. I 

think some of these atomic tests are going 

Secretary Horner. If I might make a comment ? 

Mr. Smarr. Sure. 

Secretary Horner. 
We hope to have that information as a result of 





























this summer’s tests. 

Mr. Smarr. Is that knowledge, General Putt, the basis for your 
statement that you feel that this decision is premature ? 

General Purr. Well, I don’t believe I would say that, as a major 
factor at this time. 

Mr. Smart. That would be a portion of your feeling. 

General Purr. That is a portion. 

Mr. Smarr. Of your reaching that decision. Then, it would appear 
these are assumptions which are yet to be proved ? 

(General Putt nods.) 

Mr. Smarr. 

Pe sega Purr. That is a fair assumption and is also one reason, 

you may have noted in my statement, why we are also 

taltic 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 


(General Putt nods. ) 

Mr. Smart. Both from the Air Force standpoint, and from the sup- 
plementary capability of the Navy, would it not? 

General Putt. I would thing so. 

Secretary Horner. Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Secretary Horner. Did I understand your question as related to our 
offensive capability ? 

Mr. Smarr. Well, to a degree our offensive capability. 


























Secretary Horner. ————-———. 
Mr. Smart. Right. 
Secretary Horner. So it would not materially influence our 








Mr. Smarr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. General, just one question I wanted to ask you. 
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General, as I followed you in your statement, you pointed out very 
vividly the effect and the drastic effect that Russia could have on our 
cities and country, did you not ? 

General Purr. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I was just wondering, while you were making that 
statement, what would our Air Force be doing all that time, if all 
that could be happening. 

General Purr. Let’s see if I understand the question. 

You say 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

You pointed out how effectively, as I followed you, Russia could 
devastate this country, and the thought was running through my 
mind while you were making it what would our Strategic Air force 
be doing all that time? 

General Purr. Well 

The Cuarrman. Is it just a one-road street that you want this com- 
mittee to understand, exists ? 

Genera: Purr. I am not sure I know—— 

Mr. Gavin. What kind of a defense would you put up if an attack 
were suddenly launched on the United States? 

The CHatrMan. No, that is not my question. 

i Mr. Gavin. You are asking him what the Air Force would be 
oing. 

The CuatmrMan. The general pointed out how this country could 
be devastated and how the cities could be bombed, if I followed him 
correctly, and I was just wondering what would our Air Force be 
doing during that time? 

General Purr. Well 

The CHatrMan. We would just be sitting down? 

Mr. Rivers. Heading for Moscow. 

General Purr. No, sir. 

I think I may have given this impression because I tried to describe 
the threat that the Russians could be to us. But I was doing that 
in order to describe what we would be doing if we were presented 
with that threat. 

In other words, we would have our early warning system that 
would go into operation, to give us a warning. 

This would get our SAC forces off the ground on the way to the 
target. We would be getting the information to deploy our long- 
range fighters. It would put our Bomarc squadrons into operation, 
and the Nike, Hercules, and the Hawk, and all of our interceptor 
fighters. It would really put the whole air defense system into action. 

Mr. Smart. As well as retaliatory SAC. 

General Purr. Yes. 

SAC, of course, is the first one to get off. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. General, the chairman asked exactly the same ques- 
tion that went through my mind, what were we going to do all that 
time. 

I want to say, frankly, your presentation this morning has sort of 
dampened my enthusiasm for some of these programs, in one way 
or another. 
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In other words, I think your testimony would lead one of us, who 
sits here as a layman, to believe that our situation is much worse 
than maybe we have thought before. In other words, are you the 
only ones that are being realistic about this whole program, as to 
the effectiveness of what we can do in the way of defense? Or are 
you just assuming, far in the distance, how your present capabilities 
couldchange? You have medowna bit. 

General Purr. This certainly is not the way we feel about it. 

Mr. Arenps. Well, it seems to me there is a complete lack of 
enthusiasm about what you are able to do to meet this threat that 
you talk about. That is what bothers me. 

Secretary Horner. Mr. Arends, may I respond to that for a minute ? 

Mr. Arenps. Sure. I hope; you understand my position. 

Secretary Horner. It is somewhat a philosophy of modern warfare, 
T believe. I would just point out that defense against airborne weap- 
ons has never been 100 percent successful, in the short history of air- 
borne weapons. 

A determined attack against an individual target or an individual 
target complex can always be carried, and in the past has always been 

carried home, if you want to do it badly enough. 

The advent of the nuclear weapon, which gives us the capability 
of delivering in a very small package devastation beyond our previous 
imagination, certainly has given the offense, again, an advantage even 
over the advantage that already existed as its situation vis-a-vis the 
defense. 

I think it would be foolhardy for us to think in terms at this time 
of a 100 percent defense of the United States. I think if any nation 
of very considerable military capability, such as that the Soviet Union 
possesses, really wants to hit targets in the United States, that we 
would certainly not be able to stop them, if they really wanted to 
concentrate on any given target complex. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

Secretary Horner. It is from this kind of reasoning that our theory 
of defense has grown. 

We almost accept that should war start, a major war between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, some part of the United States 
's going to get hurt. 

We create our defense structure primarily to create the uncertainty 
in the Soviet Union as to how much he can hurt us and to how much 
of our deterrent force he can destroy before it takes off to do damage 
to him. 

We feel sure that we must create the best possible defensive force, 
you might say to raise the price of admission for the offensive forces 
of the Russian. 

If we can raise this price of admission high enough so that the Rus- 
sian is uncertain that he might not be able to destroy our entire 
retaliatory capability, that some portion of our Strategic Air Com- 
mand will in turn strike the Russian, then this will create a deterrence 
to his attack. Up until today we feel we have been successful in 
deterring such an attack by this method: 

Now, to deter it on intg the future with advancing technology, we 
must continue to improve our defensive structure here, to create an 
invulnerability to our retaliatory force such that we will always have 
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some retaliatory force left, and we must. at the same time improve our 
offensive strike force such that we are sure We are going to get to his 
targets. 

We feel that as long as we keep the Russian certain that even 
though he might be able. to destroy a large fraction, certainly an un- 
acceptable fraction of the United States, we will in turn destroy 
Russia. 

This is the most effective deterrence to war. 

Mr. Arenps. That is exactly what we want 

Secretary Horner. We are creating a deterrence factor to stop war 
and not start war. 

Mr. Arenps. That is what we want, and with o our agreements with 
the NATO countries, we can go in a few minutes. 

I certainly can’t conceive that Russia can do a knockout job that I 

vas led a few minutes ago to believe might happen. I couldn’t envision 
enough missiles to stop our strategic retaliation. 

Secretary Horner. I think the primary reason for our early warn- 
ing system is to put into the air, where it is most difficult to destroy, 
such an _— force, should Russia strike us. 

Mr. Arenps. I don’t believe any of us believe that. we could have a 
complete system where we could stop all of the missiles from coming 
in here. At the same time I always wanted to believe that we had 
such a deterrent striking force that, regardless of where it might have 
been located thr oughout. the world, an attack, for the hardiness of such 
a defense, on the part of the Russians would prove futile. 

The Cuarrman. Well, you must always bear in mind that the testi- 
mony of these witnesses is predicated entirely upon nuclear warfare 
and warfare might not occur that way. 

Secretary Horner. We only feel 

The Cuarman. It is only based on one type of warfare. 

Secretary Horner. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarman. Mr. Rivers—— 

Secretary Horner. I would just like to add—— 

The CuHarrMan. Yes? 

Secretary Horner (continuing). Today we are discussing our long- 
range missiles. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary Horner. The load-carrying capability of our long-range 
missiles and the specialization for w hich they are created almost 
dictates the use of nuclear warheads in long-range missiles. 

We do have other machines of war that are not predicated on nuclear 
warheads. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary Horner. But for this purpose 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rivers, any questions ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Kilday follows you. 

The CuHatrMan. Mr. Rivers 

Mr. Rivers. I am impressed with the Secretary’s thumbnail infor- 
mation. 

I would just like to ask the Secretary to tell us a little something 
about his background. It impresses me, because he seems to be a 
pretty sharp fellow, and I am impressed with him. 

Secretary Horner. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 
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Mr. Rivers. In my allocated time, I would like to know something 
about your background, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Horner. I graduated from the University of Minnesota 
as an aeronautical engineer. I spent, immediately after graduation 
10 years as a pilot in the Air Force, 8 of which was in research an 
development. 

I have a master’s degree in aeronautical engineering from Prince- 
ton University. And I have been in the research and development 
program of the Air Force for the past 15 years. 

Mr. Rivers. I think your testimony has been very good. I think 
it has been helpful. 

General, I take it from you, our distant early warning and our 
semiautomatic ground environment—whatever that thing is 

General Purr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers (continuing). Are all for conventional aircraft, as we 
know it? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. It doesn’t have anything to do with missiles? 

General Purr. Well, it could take care of norma] air-breathing—— 

Mr. Rivers. If you happen to pick up one like the Snark, for 
instance. 

General Purr. Yes, air-breathing missiles. 

Mr. Rivers. Air-breathing ? 

General Purr. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. But we don’t have anything for the missile, as we 
call the ICBM? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. 

General Purr. $ 

Mr. Rivers (continuing). Is to cost $721 million ? 

General Purr. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. They are designed strictly for missile detection, as we 
understand it, taking into consideration that something may happen 
that might change that, even? 

General Purr. That: is correct. 

However, I don’t believe the possibility that Mr. Van Zandt is talk- 
ing about will affect this distant early warning ballistic missile early 
warning. 

The Sentebicans Not a bit? 

General Purr. 
there. 

Mr. Rivers. Here is my question: Once you pick it up, and assum- 
ing you have this completed 

General Purr. Yes? 

Mr. Rivers (continuing). Once you pick it up, could you then 
transmit it to SAGE and filter it? 

General Purr. Well, we will be using it in a total defense system 
that would include the active missile—it would be our thought that 
many of the features of the SAGE system, particularly the computa- 
tion part,of the SAGE system, would have some application, so even- 
tually they are tied together. 

Initially, just forthe warning part 





























We will still get warning from up 
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Mr. Rivers. I am talking about that. To give SAC and all these 
things a chance to get going. 

General Purr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. But you would have to build a complete system super- 
imposed on what you now possess, to take care of this new concept, is 
that right, and costing, as Mr. Smart says, $7 billion ? 

General Purr. Seven billion. 

It is not a complete new system superimposed on top of SAGE. 
It would actually be additions to the SAGE, because both of them 
have to be compatible one with the other, if you are going to probably 
control all the air defense weapons. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, you wouldn’t want to put all your eggs in 
one basket. They may come at you with conventional aircraft. 

General Purr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. But they would be reconciled; is that right ? 

General Purr. They are compatible and associated. 

Mr. Rivers. Compatible? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. By that you mean you can change from one to the 
other, once you pick it up? That was my question. It is like com- 
patible television, where you can get color and black and white; is 
that what you mean? 

General Purr. Not exactly. 

Mr. Rivers. When you say “compatible,” I understand you can use 
the same set to do the same business. 

General Purr. No, I don’t mean that. You may use parts of the 
same set. 

Mr. Rivers. But you have two systems. 

General Purr. But you have to add additional equipment to take 
care of two different 

Mr. Rivers. The man who is in charge of SAC, who took LeMay’s 
place 

General Purr. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. Would he have 2 receivers down there, 1 from SAGE 
and the other from this thing ? 

General Purr. The SAC man would get a warning as to what was 
coming, whether it was manned aircraft or ballistic missiles. 

Mr. Rivers. But you would have two systems that would be com- 
patible? 

General Purr. Right. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, very much. 

Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. Sr. Georez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

















General Purr. ; 

Mrs. St. Grorce. I sincerely hope it is, because I think it could pose 
quite a problem if it isn’t. 

General Purr. Yes, this would be a serious problem. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Of course, it might be better to - 

General Port. ’ 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Now, supposing one of these ICBM missiles comes 
and it is aimed at, we will say, the city of New York and is recorded 
by the early warning line. Is it 15 minutes between that recording and 
the time it will hit the city of New York! 








———_—— 
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General Purr. Well, on an average, yes. But depending upon the 
point from which the ICBM i is launc hed, how early our warning sys- 
tem picks it up, and the target at which it is aimed, of course, varies 
the warning time between 10 ‘and 30 minutes. 

For instance, a missile that came from the far north in Russia and 
was aimed at Toronto or some place like that; you would have a 
shorter warning time than one that was going farther south, say to 
Chicago, Cleveland, and places of that nature. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. W ould you then say it would be a minimum of 
15 minutes and a maximum of 30 minutes? Would that be a safe 
assumption ? 

General Purr. I think it is more accurate to say a minimum of 10 
minutes. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. Ten minutes? 

General Purr. That is correct. And a maximum of 30. 

The Cuarmman, Thank you very much, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Now, following the line of questions asked by Mrs. 
St. George, did I understand you to say to Mr. Smart that 
ietieae 

Mr. Rivers. j 

General Purr. ————- ———. 

The CuarrmMan. ———— ——— 

General Purr. No, that was not what I intended to imply. ——— 





The Cuarrman. I see. 

Mr. Rivers. You mean like wiggle in and wiggle out ? 

General Purr. Yes. ———- ——— 

Mr, Rivers. Let’s say Chicago. (Laughter. ] 

General Purr. ———— ———. 

The Cuatrman. Now, members of the committee, this afternoon at 
2 o’clock Mr. Kilday’s subcommittee has a hearing. It is 12 o’elock 
now. I suggest that we take a recess until tomorrow morning—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, before you do that, may I make an 
announcement to supplement yours ? 

(Statement off the record. ) 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee was recessed, to be re- 
convened at 10 a.m., Wednesday, February 19, 1958.) 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1958. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
committee, presidin 

The CHatrMaAn. Lot the committee come to order. 

Now, yesterday when the committee recessed, the Secretary and 
General Putt were testifying, and we had just commenced asking 
some questions of the two witnesses. 

But I do thik there is a matter that should be cleared up and that 
is with reference to General Putt’s testimony where there was grave 
concern expressed as to the Nike-Zeus system, wherein he said this. 
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Mr. Smart asked him: 


Well, I can’t help but deduce from what you said, General, that our anti- 
missile-missile program is so circumscribed in capabilities that we can’t help 
but doubt the wisdom of proceeding with it. What is your judgment on this 
point? 

General Purr. We have in the Air Force grave concern as to the capability 
for the cost involved. I think we must get on with something, but I don’t be 
lieve we are convinced that this is the best approach. 

Mr. Vinson. Do you think something would hatch out if you had operational 
use of it fixed by the Department now ? 

General Purr. I don’t think that the weapon that we develop actually has too 
much bearing on the operation. It seems to me that whoever develops it——- 

Mr. Vinson. You have great doubt in your mind now? 

General Purr. Let me put it this way. If the Air Force had the operational 
responsibility and the development responsibility, it would not develop the Nike- 
Zeus system. 

Now, that is the testimony yesterday, and that is your position, then. 
Even if you had the development and the operation of the Nike-Zeus 
system, you would not develop that system; is that correct, General 4 

General Purr. That is correct. 

The Carman. Now, what system would you develop / 

General Purr. Mr. Chairman, let me go into a little more detail. 

The CHarrMan. Go ahead. This has to be cleared up now. 

General Purr. Right. 

The Cuairman. Because the testimony previously given here—the 
Department of Defense is committed to what is known as the Nike- 
Zeus system. Part of it has been assigned to you and part has been 
assigned to the Army. Isn’t that correct? 

General Purr. The development. responsibility. 

The CHairmMan. I am talking about development. I didn’t say op- 
erational. 

General Purr. Yes. 

The Cuairman. I said development. 

General Purr. But I don’t think it is committed to the Nike-Zeus 
system. 

The Crairman. Well 

General Purr. The Department of Defense. 

‘he CuarrMan. What system has the Department of Defense as- 

The ¢ What system has the Department of Def 
signed to you with reference to antimissile missiles ? 

General Purr. The directive to the Army tells it to continue, as a 
matter of urgency, development of the work that they are now doing, 
which is of course the Nike-Zeus system. 

The CuarrmMan. That. is right. 

General Purr. But I don’t believe that the Department of Defense 
feels that it has committed the Army specifically to the final devel- 
opment of that system as it now appears. 

Is this correct ¢ 

Secretary Horner. That is correct. 

General Purr. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Then the committee, from that answer, can under- 
stand that while the Army has been directed to develop what we have 
been calling the Nike-Zeus system, that it is not circumscribed to that 
system. The Army can develop some other system, is that correct ? 

General Purr. I think that is fair to say. 

The Cuamman. And if you had been given the authority that the 
Army has, you would develop some other system; is that correct ? 

20066—58—No. 71——52 
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General Purr. No, sir. And here is where I would like to go into 
a little more detail on the information we gave yesterday. 

You remember I described that the Nike-Zeus program was the 
program of the Army. 

The Cuamman. That is right. We understand that. 

General Purr. Right. And their contractors in this case were the 
Bell and the Douglas Cos. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Purr. Right. 

Now, the Wizard program, which the Air Force had been conduct- 
ing—and I would like to make it clear here that we are stopping this 
program 

The Cuamrman. That you are what? 

General Purr. That the Wizard program which the Air Force had 
been pursuing—and I would like to make it clear here we are stop- 
ing 








‘he Cuarrman. You are stopping the Wizard ? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Gavin. You didn’t sound like you were stopping it yesterday 
when you were talking. The way I concluded from what you said, 
you were going merrily right along. 

General Purr. No. 

Mr. Gavin. This is a definite statement you are making today, en- 
tirely different from what you said yesterday. 

General Purr. No. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead now. 

General Purr. We had three contractor teams each studying the 
ballistic missile defense problem so far as the active missile was con- 
cerned. One team was Convair-RCA. A second team was Lock- 
heed-Raytheon. And the third team was Bell-Douglas. 

We had a contract proposal with the Bell-Douglas team on anti- 
ballistic missiles before the Army had. 

Our position today is that if we were to continue, that is, if it were 
our responsibility to continue, the development of an active missile, 
we would continue the studies and component developments of all 
three of those teams, because each system proposed by each of the 
three teams had some desirable features. But no one single system 
do we feel has sufficient capability at this point to warrant fixing on 
that system and going ahead with operational quantities and to place 
into operation. 

Mr. Rivers. But didn’t you say yesterday that you were almost 
ready t6 select a final one out of the three ? 

General Purr. I said we would soon be ready. 

Mr. Rivers. I see; yes, sir. 

General Purr. But we are not ready today to say 

The Cuatrman. Then the committee can understand from what you 
just said that the Wizard system has been discarded; is that correct ? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. And we are proceeding with the Nike-Zeus system ; 
is that correct? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. And notwithstanding that decision, you have grave 
doubt in your mind, from your testimony yesterday and your testi- 
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mony today, of the wisdom of continuing with the Nike-Zeus system ? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Now, where is Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. He will be back. He is getting a directive from 
Mr. Holaday. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Hébert? 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Secretary, I am very much concerned about a feel- 
ing of undertone that goes through the testimony of the Air Force. 
I would like to have your reaction to it, as well as the general’s. 

When the Secretary of Defense issued his order of January 16 
relative to the assignment of the Nike-Zeus and the Wizard programs, 
it certainly was the impression of a majority of the members of the 
committee, and emphatically the understanding of the Secretary of 
the Army, that that directive at least was implicit in giving to the 
Army the operation of the Nike-Zeus, and that understanding or that 
indication was generally accepted, until the subject matter was 
brought up again in the committee hearing when Secretary Brucker 
testified. 

I think I was the one who asked him the questions, and it developed 
that there was nothing definite or positive in that directive and that 
is ane only an implicit thought, that the Army had operational con- 
trol. 

Subsequently, Secretary Douglas of the Air Force testified and he 
emphatically stated that it was not his understanding that the Army 
did have operational control of the missile. 

Up until that time, though, everything seemed to have been settled. 

On yesterday, when you testified, certainly in my mind, we under- 
stood that the action of the Secretary of Defense, Mr. McElroy, in 
creating this super-duper committee of scientists under, now, Mr. 
Johnson, would settle and make decisions as related to all the services. 

But again the Air Force raised the question that it didn’t under- 
stand that committee to have such authority, that there was some- 
one vague about it, it wasn’t black and white, but it was more dark 
and gray. 

Then, along comes the question which the chairman was just ask- 
ing you concerning the Nike-Zeus system, and again we learn that the 
Air Force still is not in agreement. 

Now, the undertone that I detect is an undertone of complete 
anonymity as far as the Air Force is concerned and a certain re- 
wwe by interpretation to decisions which are designed to unify the 

orces. 

I would like some comment on that, because I do detect it all the 
way. 

Now, we are trying to unify the services, yet in every instance that 
comes along here now, we find the Air Force, certainly by interpreta- 
tion, resisting decisions or reading into directives, and probably justly 
so from what the directives say, because they are vague—but finding 
this vagueness in each directive to protect itself. 

Secretary Horner. I would like to reassure the committee that 
there is no intention and no feeling within the Air Force to resist 
any decisions of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

ow, I believe you brought up several points in your question, and 
if I may, I would like to comment on some of them. 
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Mr. Héserr. May I interrupt just 1 second. Pardon the inter- 
ruption. Because there is another instance that comes to my mind, 
too. 

I think it was Secretary Douglas. When we were discussing the 
future use of the Jupiter and the Thor, as I recall it, he said “they 
would present the best case for the Thor against the Jupiter. 

I may be in error about the missile itself, but that is—in effect, we 
are going to ditch the Jupiter entirely. And, pressed on that par- 
ticular point, he remarked that he was not going to press it, but was 
going to present his case, naturally, with the best foot forv ard. 

And the thing that occurs to me now is that the only service with- 
out any authori ity to get a satellite up is the only one ‘that has it up, 
while the Navy is still on deck and the Air Force is still on the ground. 

All right. 

Secretary Horner. I didn’t understand the last part of your ques- 
tion, I guess. 

Mr. Hésert. I said it is very interesting to note that the Army, the 
only one of the three services without the original specific authority 
to get the satellite up, now has the satellite up. The Navy, which had 
the authority with the Vanguard, is still on deck. And the Air 
Force, with the Atlas, is still on the ground. 

The CHatrman. Now, go ahead, Mr. Secretary, and answer the 
general question. 

Secretary Horner. I will try to take them in order. 

Mr. Héerrr. All right. 

Secretary Horner. Reiter ating again the feeling within the Air 
Force, the very strong feeling ‘that the most ur gent management 
problem we have in the Department of Defense—and this is internal 
in the Air Force, as well as within the other departments, I am sure— 
is a rapid decision-making process. And we in the Air Force are 
eertainly willing to comply, and, I believe, have established a record 
for doing so when such decisions were made. 

Now, you, I believe, mentioned specifically the case of the January 
16 memorandum in reference to ballistic-missile defense. I would like 
to enlarge on that just a little bit. A ballistic-missile defense system 
is a very complex structure of electronics gear, communications gear, 
and actual defensive missiles. I say defensive missiles in the term 
of the missile to strike down the incoming ballistic missile. 

The Air Force has been working on such a system for many years 
as a comprehensive amalgamation 6f these different gears to ac- 

complish the total job ; that is, the ear ly warning, the communications, 

the data handling, the necessary computers, the near-term radar for 
target acquisition, the target-tracking radars, and the defensive mis- 
sile itself. 

During this period of time, at least during part of this period of 
time, the Army has also had contracts for substantially these same 
functions. I say substantially these same functions because, to my 
knowledge, the Army has never worked on an early-warning radar. 

Now, this has been recognized for some time in the Department of 
Defense as a duplicative effort—not necessarily an undesirable dupli- 
eative effort, but it has always been recognized that at some time we 
would reach a state of the art when such duplication should no longer 
be necessary and, indeed, would not be desirable. 
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It was certainly recognized, however, as an extremely difficult 
problem; and, generally speaking, when you have extremely difficult 
problems, it is ‘desirable to have more than one group of people working 
on them. So, as I say, it is not necessarily undesirable duplication. 

Now, the memorandum—the memorandums of the 16th of January 
had this effect: It recognized the past efforts of both the Army and 
the Air Force in this field. It referred to the popular naimes that 
had been applied to the systems—the Wizard in the case of the Air 
Force, and the Nike-Zeus in the case of the Army. 

It specifically provided to the Air Force authority to proceed uni- 
laterally with the early-warning part of the radar, eliminating all 
question as to any further duplication i in this area. It did the same 
thing for the defensive missile and its launcher. This is just the missile 
and its launcher. This responsibility was provided to the Army uni- 
laterally, and eliminated all further competition in this specific area. 

This, the Air Force, as General Putt mentioned, has accepted, and 
we have taken steps to terminate all of our work in this area. Indeed, 
we have taken steps to make such information as we had developed 
under our contracts available to the Army, to their advantage. 

Now, I would point out that there is a large area in between the 
missile, on the one end of the system, and the early-warning radar, 
on the other end of the system. And these are the computers, the 
communications systems, the data correlation, the data-handling 
systems, the acquisition radars, and the tracking radars. 

The memorandums of the 16th of January- 

Mr. Rivers. That is bad ? 

Mr. Héserr. Wait a minute. 

Secretary Horner. Sir? 

The CHairrman. Go ahead and let him make his statement. 

Mr. Rivers. I just want to know if that is a bad situation. 

Secretary Horner. It is inevitable—I just say these requirements 
« unit and these technical developments are necessary in order to have 

2 working system. 

The effects of the recent memorandums from the Sec retary of De- 
fense were to leave development responsibilties for these gear ‘between 
the missile and the early-warning radar as a responsibility for both 
the Army and the Air Force, based on the reasoning that these are 

still the anit difficult areas in which to attain success. 

Indeed, it is in this area where the question will be answered 
whether or io there can be a successful ballistic-missile defense sys- 
tem. So, it is felt that duplication in these areas is still justified; 
indeed, it isencouraged. 

Now, as General Putt mentioned, there has been no commitment by 
the Department of Defense to date to a final configuration for the 
developed system. 

As I pointed out, the names “Wizard” and “Nike-Zeus” are com- 
monly used, but any identification such as a code name can be mis- 
leading in that the configuration of a defensive system 2 years from 
now might be entirely different. 

In fact, we would suspect that it would be entirely different as the 
result of our development efforts, from what we recognized as the sys- 
tem today. 
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Now, as to your specific point, as to operational responsibility, for 
the defensive system, you can see that it would be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, for the Secretary of Defense to identify at this time 
to whom the operational responsibility for such a system should be 
assigned, when the system configuration has not been identified. 
There are certain constraints on such direction of operational respon- 
sibility. 

We have other defensive systems currently deployed, and under 
deployment, in the United States, some of which General Putt men- 
tioned. 

It is certainly true that any new system must be compatible with 
the present systems, not only in its developments—and, for Congress- 
man Rivers’ point of view, I would point out here that compatible in 
this sense means noninterference, not using the same gear. It is a 
noninteference compatability. 

It is not only a matter of compatibility in the gear that is to be 
employed, the hardware that is to be deployed, but in the operational 
procedures that are to be used. 

We in the Air Force did not from the January 16 memorandum 
gain the impression that such a decision had been made. 

We had understood that there was some misunderstanding in this 
area, and, to this end, we have checked with the Secretary of Defense. 

We are assured by the Secretary of Defense that it was not his in- 
tention in writing the memorandum to designate operational respon- 
sibility. 

We are proceeding with our development responsibilities in the 
early warning and with our deployment in the early warning. 

We are also proceeding with our development responsibilities in 
all of these other gear that I mentioned—the computers, the commu- 
nications systems, the tracking radars and the acquisition radars. 

We assume that the Army is also proceeding with the unilateral 
development responsibility of the missile and the missile launcher, 
which was specifically given to the Army as a result of these 
memoranda. 

We will do everything in our control to help the Army with this 
responsibility. 

The CuatrmMan. You think it is a weapon that falls within what 
is known as the area defense, do you not? 

Secretary Horner. I am sorry. Would you repeat the question, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

The Carman. You think that whatever is developed is a weapon 
that falls within what is known as area defense. 

Secretary Horner. It is perhaps a little bit premature to cate- 
gorically say that such is the case without a definition of area defense. 

The CuHarrman. Well, wasn’t the whole purpose of the general’s 
testimony yesterday to show what area defense embraced and show 
that area defense falls within your jurisdiction ? 

That is the whole basis of his testimony yesterday. That is what 
the pictures were put on the screen for. 

Secretary Horner. The assignment of relative responsibilities as 

ertains to area defense and point defense are as the chairman has 
indicated by current Department of Defense directives. 

The Cuaran. All right. 
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Secretary Horner. I only make this qualification because there has 
been some misunderstanding as to what is area defense and what is 
point defense. And I think I sense some misunderstanding. 

The Cuarrman. That is correct. And the general tried to clear it 
up to show that weapons of this type in what is known broadly 
speaking as area defense. 

That was the purpose of your testimony yesterday, wasn’t it, 
General ? 

General Purr. To show that defense is an area problem and not 
a point problem ? 

The Cuarrman. Exactly. 

Secretary Horner. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I think this point 
needs clarification. 

The Cuarrman, I have it cleared up in my mind what the general 
had in his mind. [Laughter.] 

Now, there is another question that Mr. Hébert raised, that you 
want to comment on, in reference to the Thor and Jupiter ? 

Mr. Héserr. There is another one there, Mr. Chairman. First,—— 

The CuarrmMan. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t you let the Secretary say what he wants? 

The Carman. We will let the Secretary say what he wants. 

Mr. Héserr. The second point I raised was the authority of the 
new committee. 

The Cuatrman. Do you want to comment on the statement made by 
Mr. Hébert ? 

Secretary Horner. Yes, sir. I hadn’t quite got to that point yet. 

The Cuarrman. About the Thor and Jupiter. 

Secretary Horner. My comments yesterday, I believe, in answer to 
the counsel’s question were substantially to the point that we didn’t 
know yet exactly how the Advanced Research Projects Agency was 
going to work. 

I can’t speak for the Secretary of Defense, but I would presume 
that he would give you substantially—I would hope that he would 
give you substantially the same answer to a similar question. 

I believe, Mr. Congressman, you referred to the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency as a committee of scientists. To my knowledge, this 
committee does not exist as yet. 

Mr. Hépert. I refer to the committee headed by Mr. Johnson. 

Secretary Horner. Well, that was my understanding. 

Mr. Hésertr, And the Secretary testified that this was going to be 
the committee which was going to make the decisions, right there. 

Now, from your testimony yesterday—and again from what you 
say this morning—lI get the impression that the Air Force does not 
accept that concept at all, that it is going to make decisions of a final 
nature. 

Secretary Horner. I am certainly glad you raised that question. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Secretary—— 

Secretary Horner. That was not my intention at all, to leave that 
impression. 

Mr. Hésert. That is the reason I asked you those questions. I 
may say that both ae and General Putt are refreshing witnesses, 
because you do not shadowbox around. You give direct answers that 
are most refreshing. 
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Secretary Horner. Thank you, sir. 

I will try to give you a dir ect answer to that question. 

Mr. Héserr. That is why I asked you toclear that up. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 

Secretary Horner. The question of the counsel, as I understood it, 
was related to my personal viewpoint as regards the operation of the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

My statement was that I would ‘hope that the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency did not develop into an additional research and 
development program within the Department of Defense. 

I believe I also added that if it indeed was an agency to provide in 
one office the decision-making process, then it was certainly a desir- 
able organizational mec hanism. That at least was my intention. 

If the decisions are to be made in that office, the decisions certainly 
will be accepted by the Air Force and carried out to the best of our 
ability. 

I would say again, however, that the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency isn’t staffed at the present time, and there is some uncertainty 
in my mind as to just exactly how it will operate, as I think there is in 
everybody’s mind. 

I think this is an extremely difficult problem and is one that has to 
be worked out as a matter of operating procedure as the case develops. 

Now, as it applies specifically to ballistic missile defense, this indeed 
is one of the areas which the Secretary of Defense has stated would be 
handled by the Advanced Research Projects Agency, under Mr. 
Johnson. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Cunningham ¢ 

Mr. Cunntnenam. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyte. General, I noticed in answer to our chairman's ques- 
tion about the Nike-Zeus systern, when he asked whether you doubted 
the wisdom of proceeding on it, you said yes, and agreed that you 
doubted the wisdom of proceeding with the Nike-Zeus system. 

Now, because you said that in answer to his inquiry, I want to ask 
you why you doubt the wisdom of proceeding on it. 

General Purr. You see, we are having a little trouble, I guess, 
with semantics here. 

I do not doubt the wisdom of proceeding with the development of 
the Nike-Zeus system. And I think my reply to that question—and I 
may have inferred the wrong thing—was proceeding with the actual 
production and putting into operation of the Nike-Zeus system. 

Mr. Doytx. Why do you doubt the wisdom of doing that? 

General Purr. Because we don’t feel—not only that system but 
even the systems that the Air Force had been trying to develop, have 
not proceeded to the point where they are effective enough to warrant 
the expenditures of the billions of dollars that would be required to put 
it into operation. 

Mr. Doyte. How much longer do you anticipate it would take to 
arrive at an estimated point of information as to whether or not it 
would be wise to proceed with the Nike-Zeus system operationally ¢ 
A matter of years or months? 
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General Purr. Well, I think it is in the order of a year rather than 
a few months. 

You see, there is a terrific amount of development work still to be 
done on the radars, and it seems to us that before one proceeds with 
the production of a lot of hardware to go into operation, there is still 
a lot of experimental work that has to be done to find out whether the 
radars are going to work. 

Mr. Dorie. Now, may I ask you this—— 

Mr. Rivers. And that has not been done ? 

General Purr. It is being done, and every day we are accumulating 
more data. 

Mr. Rivers. It has not been completed, then ? 

General Purr. But it has not been completed to the point where the 
Air Force feels we should go into production on a system. 

The Crarrman. Any further questions, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyre. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman,. All right, go ahead then. 

Mr. Doyix. With reference to the Wizard system, which you said 
had been discarded, how long had you been working on that system 
before you discarded it, about how long? 

General Purr. Well, if one goes back to the very beginnings, where 
we were trying to do work in order to understand the problem, it 
goes back in the Air Force to 1946. 

Mr. Dorie. 1946? 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

Just as soon as we 

Mr. Rivers. As soon as you got in business. 

General Purr. Well, even a little before we got in business as a 
separate Air Force. 

Mr. Doyte. When did you discard it, approximately ¢ 

General Purr. One day after the directive came out of the Secre- 
tary of Defense’s Office, on January 17. 

Mr. Dorie. Approximately how many million dollars did you put 
into its development before you discarded it? 

General Purr. Total? Somewhere in the order of $34 million. 

Now, you must appreciate that that period of 1946 up until about 
1954 or 1955—we had only spent $7.1 million, because we were just 
feeling our way. 

Mr. Dorie. What did you get out of the $34 million investment 
that was of tangible value and use to you, now, if anything, out of the 
Wizard system which was discarded ? 

General Purr. Well, yesterday, in my presentation on the early- 
warning system, I mentioned the Millstone Hill radar. That radar 
came out of the Wizard program. The technological breakthrough 
on high-powered transmitters that give us 3,000 miles range, to be 
able to pick up something as smal] as an ICBM warhead—that came 
out of this system, or out of our studies in the Wizard system. In 
addition there were numerous state-of-the-art developments that are 
going to form the basis and the foundation for whatever system is 
finally evolved to do the antiballistic missile job. 

Mr. Doyie. Thank you, General. 

Now, may I ask the Secretary a question ? 
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I noticed, Mr. Secretary, that you stated that if the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency was to be a decisionmaking agency, it would 
be highly desirable. 

Is that the most desirable feature of the Agency, in your judgment, 
or where does it rank with reference to your estimates of the useful- 
ness of this Advanced Research Projects Agency? I mean the fact 
that it is to be a decisionmaking agency, if it is, why did you empha- 
size that as the desirable feature of this Agency, in your judgment, 
a decisionmaking agency, you said you hoped it would be? 

Secretary Horner. Well, I would presume I had come to that line 
of reasoning, Mr. Doyle, because it is in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, and this is the primary function of the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, I believe, is policy guidance and decisionmaking. 

Mr. Dorie. Am I in error, then, when I assumed for the purpose 
of this last question that the reason you made that statement was 
because you have felt that the decisions were not made promptly 
enough heretofore? 

Secretary Horner. I think this is a recognized problem; yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyix, Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Doyle asked General Putt what did he get out 
of the expenditure of $34 billion 

General Purr. Thirty-four million dollars. 

The Cuarrman. Thirty-four million dollars. He enumerated va- 
rious things, but you also got enough information, judging from your 
testimony here now, to conclude that the Nike-Zeus system is not the 
highway to travel down; isn’t that correct ? 

General Purr. In its present configuration, so far as putting it into 
production is concerned. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Rrvers. At least he is honest about it. [Laughter. | 

The Cuamman. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bates. General, do I understand that your question concerning 
the advisability of proceeding with the Zeus is because of 

; is that your primary concern ? 

General Purr. No, sir. This is just one of several or many factors. 
Not only from the missile standpoint alone but from its guidance, its 
control and electronic environment in which it has to operate. There 
are problems with the entire system—not just with the active missile 
that goes up and attacks the incoming ICBM, but many features of 
the entire system. 

Mr. Bates. You also got the question of time, too. 





General Purr. Yes. 

Mr. Bates. You have that problem there. 

General Purr. That is understood. 

Mr. Bares. You went ahead and you were going to reach a deci- 
sion this week. What was that decision about? In yesterday’s hear- 
ing—I came in a little late—you were talking about a decision you 
expected to resolve this week. 

The Cuatrrman. I don’t recall any testimony about a decision this 
week or next week. 

General Purr. I don’t recall anything about a decision. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You said “shortly.” 
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General Purr. I guess I said “shortly.” 

The Cuarrman. That was the Secretary the other day, Mr. Bates, 
who was going to reach a decision in a few days. 

Mr. Bares. On what? 

Mr. Smarr. Jupiter-Thor. 

The Cuarrman. And in that connection, with the permission—and 
this bill not be taken out of your time, since you raised that question. 

Mr. Rivers. You used to have the floor. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smart, will you read this letter, which clarifies 
the subject that Mr. Bates had in his mind? 

This is the letter that clears this up. 

Mr. Smart. This is a letter of February 10, 1958, which the chair- 
man directed to the Secretary of Defense: 


DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: On Friday of last week, February 7, the Secretary of 
the Air Force testified before the committee, in executive session, during the con- 
tinuation of the committee’s investigation of various aspects of national defense, 
including the missile program. 

During Secretary Douglas’ testimony he was questioned on the various as- 
pects of the Jupiter-Thor matter. This discussion included a consideration of 
your decision of last fall to produce both the Thor and the Jupiter missiles and, 
within a limited total number of squadrons, to deploy an equal number of 
squadrons of each. 

From the testimony of Secretary Douglas, it is obvious to me that he has 
serious reservations as to the wisdom of deploying an equal number of squad- 
rons of both the Thor and the Jupiter. While he has not stated the precise 
details of his thinking, it seems clear to me that he favors the Thor over the 
Jupiter, would like to have a greater number of Thor squadrons and a conse- 
quent reduction in the planned deployment of Jupiter squadrons, and that he 
proposes to make some recommendations to you on this matter within the next 
10 days. 

There is available in your office a transcript of the testimony of February 7 
covering this matter. I refer you to pages 1987 through 1990, when Secretary 
Douglas was questioned. I think that the attitude of Secretary Douglas is best 
indicated in his testimony on page 1990 when he stated in part: “I indicated the 
program as it progresses tends to produce a desire to limit it to 1 missile and 
to save the money that could be saved by producing only 1 missile and training 
units for only 1 weapon.” 

On the basis of the foregoing, I would expect Secretary Douglas to make 
recommendations to you which would limit the deployment of the Jupiter 
squadrons to no more than 2, and perhaps only 1. 

This situation must be related to our current contractual commitments for 
the Jupiter as well as the Thor. As you know, the Army has let a production- 
line contract for the Jupiter to the Chrysler Corp., which contract involves 
an expenditure of approximately $30 million. At the same time, it is recognized 
that the Redstone Arsenal has some capability for the production of the Jupiter 
missile. The committee has previously received testimony which would indi- 
eate that we could obtain sufficient production of the Jupiter from the Redstone 
Arsenal to meet the missile requirements of 1 Jupiter squadron by a relatively 
early date in 1959. There is also some feeling that if this capability at Red- 
stone Arsenal received maximum utilization that sufficient missiles for a second 
Jupiter squadron could be obtained from that source. It is the relation of this 
possibility to the testimony and current thinking of Secretary Douglas that 
causes me some concern. 

If there is any possibility that no more than 2 Jupiter squadrons will be 
deployed, and that sufficient missiles to equip those 2 squadrons could be obtained 
through maximum utilization of the capabilities at Redstone Arsenal, then I 
can see no justification for continuing the $30 million production contract with 
Chrysler Corp. On the other hand, if your decision to deploy more than two 
Jupiter squadrons remains firm, the production contract with Chrysler will 
clearly remain valid. 

While I would not presume to inject myself into a decision which is properly 
yours, the testimony to which I have herein referred clearly indicates to me 
that there is disagreement with your prevailing decision on this matter. Until 
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this disagreement is resolved, it is obvious that the Redstone Arsenal will not 
know the nature of the requirements to be placed on it, the Chrysler Corp. 
cannot be sure whether or not it will be faced with the termination of its pro- 
duction contract, the Army will not know the full scope of its training require- 
ment of Air Force personnel on the Jupiter missile, and there will continue to 
be Air Force reluctance in giving wholehearted support to the decision in its 
present form. 

When you appeared before this committee on January 15, 1958, you reaffirmed 
your previous decision as to the number of Jupiter and Thor squadrons to be 
deployed. The production contract had already been let to Chrysler. In addi- 
tion, neither the Jupiter nor the Thor had fully met all flight tests and, so far 
as I know, that remains the situation today. It is for this reason that I fail 
to understand the reluctance of the Air Force to give wholehearted support to 
the decision which you have already reached. But, since the relunctance obvi- 
ously exists, I feel that I must express to you my complete readiness to support 
your decision. If this is simply a question of money, I want you to know that 
you will have my complete support in requesting whatever additional funds may 
be required to insure the deployment of the Jupiter squadrons. In the final 
analysis, service pride must bow to the overriding need of an IRBM capability 
at the earliest practicable date. 

With kindest personal regards, 
CARL VINSON. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Bates, that was the matter that probably 
prompted your question. 

Any further questions now, Mr, Bates? 

Mr. Bares. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Goright ahead. You have 10 minutes. 

Mr. Bates. Under date of January 17, would you say that the Zeus 
or the Wizard was more advanced ? 

The CuHarrMan. What is the answer? 

General Purr. The reason I am hesitating is it is a little bit difficult 
to answer 

The CHarman. A little louder, General, please. We can’t hear 
you. 

General Purr. It is a difficult question to answer because they are 
of somewhat different nature and hard to compare them in that regard. 

Mr. Bares. Well, compare them 

General Purr. Let me see if I can—— 

Mr. Bares. In the sense of the ability to do the job that needs to be 
done. 

General Purr. Well, I think I would state it this way, is that the 
promise of two of the other systems—because actually the Bell-Doug- 
las work being done for the Air Force, which is quite similar to the 
Nike-Zeus system—of the three contractor teams that were working 
on this, we would say that the Convair-RCA and the Lockheed- 
Raytheon proposed systems had greater promise than did the Bell- 
Douglas. 

Mr. Bares. Did it have sufficient promise to justify you going 
ahead ? 

General Putr. With development: yes. 

Mr. Bares. With the development of the Wizard over the Zeus in 
your judgment? 

General Purr. We weren’t ready as of yet to make a decision be- 
tween the three. 

Mr. Bares. You hadn’t made the decision yet ? 

General Purr. No. We thought there were enough attractive fea- 
tures in each of the 3 to continue those until we had decided that 
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either 1 was clearly superior to all the rest or that there were de- 
sirable features from each that could be put together into an in- 
tegrated compatible system that would provide the optimum or best 
possible system. 

Mr. Bares. So you thought that it indicated sufficient promise to be 
able to accomplish the job which needs to be done ? 

General Purr. Are youreferring to either 1 of the 3? 

Mr. Bares. Either 1 of the 3. 

General Purr. Yes. We considered that it evidenced sufficient 
promise to continue the development. 

Mr. Bares. Well, would you say in reference to the Zeus, then, it 
was 6 of 1 and a half a dozen of the other, or do you think both 
systems should have continued to be explored ? 

General Purr. Well, we would have thought that all 3 of them 
should have further development before deciding on 1, and we were 
not ready yet to say that any of them showed sufficient promise to 
start putting them into production. 

Mr. Bares. That is any of your three? 

The Cuairman. What is the answer ? 

General Purr. Any of our 3 is the correct answer, and I must 
point out that 1 of our 3 is almost identical to the Nike-Zeus system. 
It is identical because the same contractor, Bell-Douglas, was doing 
both of them. 

Mr. Bares. Are you inferring by that that your system didn’t have 
any more promise than the Zeus at the time the decision was made ? 

General Purr. Well, you and I are getting confused here on com- 
munication between when we talk about Wizard we are not talking 
about any one but we are talking about a program that had three 
different possible solutions to the problem. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that. 

General Purr. Now, of those 3, of which 1 is the Nike-Zeus, we 
considered that the other 2, if we had to rate them 1, 2, and 3 in their 
order of promise—that the other 2 would have been ahead of Nike- 
Zeus, if we had to select between the 2. And this had nothing to do 
with the fact that the Army was doing one of them, too. 

Mr. Bares. How long would it have taken you to develop the 
Wizard and get her into production and make her operational ? 

General Purr. If we had to choose 1 of the 3 systems today, we 
feel we could have gotten into operation with 1 of them by 
However, we would hope that we wouldn’t have to make that choice 
because we don’t think it would be a proper expenditure of funds. 
We think that more time, urgent as the problem is—that we would 
be much better off if we shot for an operational date of —-- 

Mr. Bares. Which is pretty late. 

General Purr. It is late. 

Mr. Bares. Now, I understand that the Talos has the best radar 
system. Do you agree to that, the overall system ? 

General Purr. For what purpose? 

Mr. Bares. Against missiles or planes—the general problem. It 
has the best radar system. 

General Purr. ————- ———-. 

Mr. Bares. Well, you don’t have the Zeus and you don’t have the 
Wizard. 


General Purr. That is right. 
£ 
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Mr. Bares. So it is the best one you have today. 
Mr. Smart. Does it have any capability ? 
General Purr. 
Mr. Bares. And it is ready to go, 
The Cuarrman. Who is this getting ready to testify now ¢ 

Go ahead and answer the question, if you can. 

Mr. Smarr. He knows the answer, Mr. Chairman. Let’s swear him 
and let him give it. 

Stand up, Colonel, and be sworn. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s find out who he is. 

Colonel Lomsarpo. Colonel Lombardo. 

The Cuarrman. The evidence you shall give the Armed Services 
Committee shall be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Colonel Lomparpo. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Can you answer Mr. Bates’ question ? 

Colonel Lomparpo. I have to agree with General Putt’s testimony, 
that of the best radars that we have today, Talos radar has the best 
capability. 


Mr. Bates. 

Colonel LomBarpo. 

Mr. Bares. 

Colonel Lomparpo. 

Mr. Bates. There is a diversity of opinion on that particular point. 

Secretary Horner. That is right. 

Mr. Bates. From what I understand. 

Secretary Horner. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. The issue is not as clear cut as you would suggest. And 
many people think that for the rotection of the SAC bases and 
particularly for this interim perio 






































Colonel LomBarpo. 
Mr. Bates. As a matter of fact, that decision right now is on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staffs’ desks? 

Colonel Lomsarno. I don’t know about that. 

Secretary Horner. For recommendation, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Well, the thing is not a closed-door affair, and if it even got that 
high, certainly i in the judgment of well-qualified people there is a pos- 
sibility that we should go ahead with the Talos during this interim 
period at least. 

Secretary Horner. Mr. Congressman, may I point out that the 
difference of understanding here rests between the question of whether 
the current 

Mr. Bares. What would the operational date be for that? 

Secretary Horner. It is in 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Miller, any questions ? 

Mr. Mutter. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hess, any questions? 

Mr. Hess. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask just one question, 
I believe, from General Putt, to get straight in my mind this question 
of these three teams in the Wizard system. 
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General Purr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. The Air Force had three teams working on them ? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Hess. The one team was working on practically the same prob- 
lem that the Army has working on the Nike-Zeus; it is the same or- 
ganization ¢ 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Hess. Since the directives of January 16, has the Army con- 
tinued the contracts with these other two teams ? 

General Putt. No. 

Mr. Hess. They have been canceled ? 

General Purr. They have been cancelled and they are continuing 
their original efforts with Bell-Douglas only. 

Mr. Hess. Bell-Douglas only ¢ 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Hess. The other two contracts have been cancelled ? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Hess. And those are the two contracts that you thought had 
better capabilities than the Nike-Zeus ¢ 

General Purr. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. And on which some $34 million has been spent. 

Mr. Rivers. No, $7.1 million 

The Cuarman. Qh, yes. 

Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. One question. 

Mr. Secretary, I sensed an apprehension by you that the new or- 
ganization or agency in the Department of Defense might be too com- 
petitive for personnel and facilities in existing agencies. It is my 
understanding that the new agency was set up to be in the field of 
basic research. 

Do you feel that a limitation on its work on basic research is not a 
practical limitation and this criticism of yours of being too competi- 
tive is an almost impossible thing to handle? 

Secretary Horner. It is not my understanding that that is the pur- 
pose of the Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

Mr. Bennett. What is your understanding of its purpose ? 

Secretary Horner. I belisve the directive for the WdViinded Re- 
search Projects Ageney provides it authority in the areas of new de- 
velopments for which there is not clearly at this time an individual 
service responsibility, and in addition to that, there were two areas 
identified. One was the ballistic missile defense and one was the 
general area of satellites. I believe I am correct, as my memory serves 
me. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, are you apprehensive that this new Agency will 
be so competitive for personnel and facilities that it is going to be 
hurtful to our scientific advance ? 

Secretary Horner. I believe my statement was that I would hope 
that the new Agency didn’t start in operating a research and develop- 
ment program in the same kind of effort that I discussed yesterday 
in my opening statement, of having a comprehensive fundamental re- 
search, technical-development, systems-management program, because, 
as I pointed out yesterday, our program involves some 5,000 contracts, 
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and we are supporting 1,700 different industrial organizations and 
170-some nonprofit institutions—these include universities. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Secretary Horner. If we had a fourth research and development 
program—we now have one of such scope in the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force—then I would be fearful that a fourth such pro- 
gram would be too demanding of available talents and resources. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Wiison. Mr. Chairman. 

I assume that Colonel Lombardo is your technical expert, Mr. Sec- 
retary. I would like to ask him a technical question here. 

Why did the Air Force feel that the other 2 systems of this 3-system 
setup they were studying were superior; particularly, why were the 
other 2 systems better than the Nike-Zeus system that was ultimately 
chosen ? 

Colonel Lomparpo. Well, one of the primary reasons was that we 
realized that a smart enemy will develop an ICBM 

We felt that the other two contractors had put more time into the 
problem of ———— ——— than the Bell-Douglas team. In fact, 
was the contract contention that the Air Force gave to Bell- Douzias, 
which is the Nike-Zeus study, that started them in the ———~ ———— 
problem. Up until that time they had not looked at ———- ——— 
as though it was any problem. 

Even the ORO Army report, that is out right now on air defense, 
gives the Convair-RCA proposal more credit on the ———~- — 
problem than the Nike-Zeus. 

Mr. Witson. Now, supposing the Air Force were allowed—if you 
could just forget the decision that was made on January 16—to con- 
tinue on a research and development program, how expensive would 
it be actually to have the Army continuing on their Nike-Zeus de- 
velopment and the Air Force continuing on the Wizard develop- 
ment until we knew properly which system was best; how expensive 
would that be? 

Colonel Lomparpo. Well, I would have to break it up into two 
phases. If we only continued with a study effort on the missile part 
of it, I would say it would cost us no more than $3 million a year. 

Mr. Wuson. In other words, we could have our eggs in two baskets 
for $3 million a year extra, is that correct ? 

Colonel Lomsarpo. That is just the missile part. But the directive 
that we have gotten from Mr. McElroy to proceed as a matter of 
urgency on the acquisition, tracking radars, and computers for an 
active defense system, that would run into more money, yes. 

Mr. Witson. Now, do you think there is any chance that the di- 
rective that was made on January 16 might be examined and perhaps 
superseded by a directive by ARPA and the ARPA setup? 

Secretary ‘Horner. This is certainly one of the areas in which 
ARPA has jurisdiction, and it is the best area in which they are 
making determinations. 

Mr. Wizson. Mr. Chairman, the thing that concerns me is that we 
are seemingly putting all our development eggs in one little basket 
here. And we haven't done that in ballistic missiles. We have let 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force go along on an intermediate-range 
ballistic missile. 
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Mr. Gavin. But they have been restricted. 

The Cuarrman. Order. 

Mr. Wirson. We let the Air Force go along on two intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. And yet, on the weapons ‘that are going to be used 
to defend us against the weapon of this type, we are putting them all 
in one little basket. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much Mr. Wilson. 

Any further questions ? 

Mr. Lankford ? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Osmers ? 

Mr. Osmers. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, there were 4 programs proceed- 
ing, that is 4 teams. That is the Convair-RCA, the Lockheed-Ray- 
then team, and the Bell-Douglas had two in operation, one for the 
Air Force, and for the Army. Now, have all three of the Air Force 
operations been canceled out 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Osmers. Were both the Convair-RCA and the Lockheed- 
Raytheon and Bell-Douglas referred to as the Wizard project, or was 
it confined to one of those teams # 

General Purr. All three. 

Mr. Osmunrs. All three were considered to be working on that 
basis ? 

General Purr, That is right. 

Wizard was re eally a program that involved t!icse three contractor 
teams. 

Mr. Osmers. It involved the three teams. 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Osmers. What is the best estimate of time now on the com- 
pletion? We have had several different dates, Mr. Chairman, on this 
Nike-Zeus program or the solution of this problem, ———— — 

General Purr. I don’t know what the Army is quoting for the 
operational date. 

Mr. Osmers. What was the date that the Air Force had in mind 
for the final development of the Wizard program ¢ 

General Purr. Well, we thought an operational date of ---—- was 
about the best that one could do, and have a system in that was going 
to be effective, and warranted the tremendous expense of putting it in. 

Mr. Osmers. Do you feel, General, that we should proceed with 
an interim program such as an adaption of the Talos program, or 
would you consider that to be wasteful ? 

General Purr, Well, I think this depends upon an analysis of how 
effective the interim solution might be and how much it would cost. 

If it isn’t fairly effective, why, it might not be worth the effort 
put into it. 

Mr. Osmers. It would seem to me that if the interim solution was 
a good solution, then there wouldn’t be any use in going on with the 
other program, and that if it wasn’t a good solution it would be not 
worth spending 5 cents on, 

General Purr. This could possibly be. 

Mr. Osmers. That is all, Mr Chairman. 

The Cuatmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Osmers. 
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Mr. Huddleston ? 


Mr. Huppieston. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

General Putt, yesterday in your testimony about the Nike-Zeus, 
you commented that the ————- ———. 

What did you mean by that comment of “growth potential” 

General Purr. Well, as Colonel Lombardo explained bona a mo- 
ment ago, it appears to us that the direction in which the Army had 
been proceeding to get on pretty fast with production, which means 
they have to freeze something in design—that they were not incorpo- 
rating in their program sufficient growth or modification potential 
to take care of ———- ———— 

ae if they don’ t freeze the design and continue the development, 
they can always change their design. As Colonel Lombardo men- 
eidivdd: they had taken some of the Air Force work at Bell-Douglas 
and were now giving consideration in the Nike-Zeus development to 
the —_—__- ——— problem. 

Mr. Huppiestow: That is not a criticism of the Nike-Zeus as such. 

It is a criticism of the modus operandi, so to speak, in researching 
and developing the Nike-Zeus. 

General Purr. Let me—Colonel Lombardo, who spends practically 
all his waking hours on the technical aspects of this, I am sure can 
give you a good answer. 

Colonel Lomparno. All of the money that the Air Force has spent 
to date, with the very little that has been put on study effort, has 
been aimed toward experimental work. Every bit of experimental 
work that we have accompli shed to date has been turned over to the 
Department of the Army and to their contractors 

Now, the Bell-Douglas system, Wizard-Nike-Zeus, proposed 
Ri ited a 

We pointed ‘that out to Bell-Douglas on the Wizard part of the 
study. ——— 

This is the reason we think the experimental work has to be accom- 
plished first before von freeze on any particular design, on the radar, 
which is the most important part of any active ballistic missile de- 
fense system. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hvuppiteston. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

General, this, of course, is the third generation of these Nike 
missiles, 

Is it the position of your office that there won’t be a fourth gen- 
eration or a fifth generation of Nike’s that will take account of some 
of these developments as they come about and take advantage of the 
additional research which is being done continually in this fie eld? 

In other words. are we frozen to a third generation Nike and we 
have lost any opportunity to have a fourth or a fifth or a sixth gen- 
eration Nike to take account of some of these defects that crop up 
from time to time ? 

General Purr. We don’t know what their plans are. 

Certainly, it would seem to me that one could have follow-on ver- 
sions, just as we have B-52 and B-58 and so on and so forth. 

Mr. Huppiesron. I was just interested in your expression of growth 
potential, the limited growth potential of the Nike-Zeus. 

I took issue with that on the basis that the Nike set of missiles has 
fully as much growth potential, if I understand the term, as do the 
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other types of antimissile missile or the other surface-to-air missiles. 

Now, General, when in your opinion will the Russians have an 
operational capability of the ICBM, based on your best information, 
that is the best information you have been able to obtain / 

General Purr. That, I believe, has been given to the committee. 
And I had it in my statement yesterday. It is mid—an initial op- 
erational capability, ———- ————— in mid-1958 to mid-1959. 

Mr. Hvpptesron, In other words, the Russians will have an ICBM 
capability sometime during fiscal year 1959. 

General Purr. Yes, mid 1959. 

Mr. Huppieston. The Army is attempting to make a crash pro- 
gram out of its Nike-Zeus system, so that it will become operational 
in ; 

Now, your proposition here today, as I understand it, is that we 
should —-—— ———-, is that correct? 

General Purr. Well, I don’t think we should wait just for wait- 
ing’s sake: it is urgent. We wish we had it now. But my premise 
is that we just shouldn’t be putting up something to have it standing 
there if it isn’t going to be effective. 

Mr. Huppieston. In your opinion, do the Russians have a missile 
developed at this time or will they during the fiscal year 1959, a mis- 
sile developed that will be able to ———- ———-? Do you think their 
state of the art has advanced that far? 

General Purr. ee, 

Mr. Hrovirsron. T certainly agree with that. 

General Purr. ——— a, 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Hvppieston. Mr. Chairman, I have—I don’t know whether 
my time is up or not, 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead, then. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Mr. Secretary, I would just like to ask 3 or 4 
questions about a subject that has been bandied around here in the 
course of these hearings a good deal, and that is this question of the 
Jupiter and the Thor TIRBM’s. 

In your opinion, is the Thor a more sophisticated weapon than the 
Jupiter, as that term is commonly used ¢ 

Secretary Horner. From a technical point of view the Thor and 
the Jupiter are very similar. They have been developed under dif- 
ferent management systems, and there are differences in detail. In 
overall functional characteristics, they are very similar. 

Mr. Huppieston. You would say they are the same capability, the 
same general physical characteristics and so on. 

Secretary Horner. Their design specifications were to all practical 
purposes the same. 

Mr. Huppieston. Now, what about the plans of the Air Force to 
make operational use of these two missiles compared to the plans which 
the Army had given consideration to prior to the time they were 
turned over to the Air Force? . 

What is the comparative mobility between the Air Force system 
of operating the Thor and the Jupiter and the Army system of 
mobility ? Ma * 

Could you give us some comments on that ? 
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Secretary Horner. The two weapons, as I indicated, being almost 
exactly similar, have exactly the same characteristics so far as mobility 
is concerned. 

Mr. Hupptesron. I mean as far as the missile itself, of course, they 
weigh practically the same, and are practically the same size. So 
naturally, the missiles themselves would have the same mobility. But 
now, as far as the launching paraphernalia, the launching equipment 
of the Thor and the launching equipment as developed by the Army 
for the Jupiter—how do those two launching systems compare ¢ 

Secretary Horner. There was no launching equipment developed 
by the Jupiter development project. They hadn’t gotten to that phase 
of their development yet. They had developed research and develop- 
ment type launches which were established on the ground at Cape 
Canaveral. There wasn’t any question of mobility. 1 think perhaps 
you are getting to the point as to the desirability of mobility of this 
type of weapon. I might make a comment to that respect. 

To fire an IRBM of the type we have, whether it be Jupiter or 
Thor, a distance of 1,500 miles, I would only point out it requires 
something on the order of ———— tons of liquid oxygen. 

Liquid oxygen is a very volatile fluid and it requires some care in 
its manufacture. It is extremely a cold fluid and it is not extremely 
easy to contain. 

Anybody who thinks that you can move an IRBM around on the 
back of a jeep and fire it at will is being very naive. It is an ex- 
tremely difficult problem. 

In order to have mobility with an IRBM requires hundreds of 
vehicles, to move with the IRBM unit, in order to have a firing 
capability. Now, this can be done. 

You have mobility for the purpose of providing a degree of in- 
vulnerability. There are many ways of providing inv ulnerability. 
You can do this with hardening of the sites, by putting them under- 
ground. You can do them by dispersion of the sites and having a lot 
of missiles so the enemy has to hit a lot of different places in order to 
knock them out. 

You can do it by different degrees of mobility. You can try to 
fire them from moving sites; but, of course, this is not very practical 
from the IRBM point of view. 

We have war-gamed this. We have asked that operations analysis 
studies be made “by various contractors and by various independent 
: erations analysis agencies, and we have come up with the result from 

ut three different studies almost with the same conclusion, that 
the best degree of invulnerability is provided by a combination of all 
the possibilities, a combination of dispersal, hardening, and mobility, 
and this is the fundamental precept upon which our operational system 
is built. 

Mr. Huppteston. Does the Army agree with your theory that an 
IRBM can’t be made mobile, that it must be launched from a fixed 
site? 

Secretary Horner. The IRBM was designed as a weapon to reduce 
strategic targets. At the present time, the reduction of strategic 
targets is the function of the Air Force; and, therefore, the Jupiter 
was assigned to the Air Force for deployment. 
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I am not certain that the Army has an official position as to the best 
way to reduce strategic targets. I don’t know why they would have. 

The Cuamman, Thank you, Mr. Huddleston. 

Mrs. St. George ? 

Mrs. Sr, Grorer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Putt, when you answered this question, did I understand 
you correctly to say that Russia would be operational in the ICBM, 
to the extent of ——— of these weapons, in 1959, and that we may 
have an anti—and I say “may” underscored—amissile missile by ———. 

Were those dates correct ¢ 

General Purr. the Russians will have a capability 

——— ———— during the period mid-1958 to mid-1959, 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Well, in other words, if they had them by mid- 
1959, they probably would go on increasing that potential / 

General Purr. Oh, yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. Up to 1964! 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mrs. St, Grorce. ———- ——— General Putt, have you heard that 
recently the Germans—who are, I believe, buying a certain amount of 
hardware—have not been very flattering about our hardware, and 
particularly about the use of the ICBM’s 

In fact, I read a statement from clan the other day in which 
they said ‘they did not think we would be operational for 20 vears. 

What would be your answer to that? 

General Purr. I doubt whether that is an official German position, 
I think I read the same article. 

My interpretation of what was attempting to be said there was the 
question of whether they had all missiles or all aircraft. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. Yes; they were for the conventional airplane as 
against the missile. 

“General Purr. That is right. 

I would think that perhaps the statement is correct, that it will be 
20 years before you see no airplanes at all and ev erything i is missiles. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. I want to develop this question. 

Mrs. St. George raised the question that it would be ———— - ‘ 
Now, that was your testimony with reference to the Zeus; isn’t that 
correct ? 

General Purr. No, sir. That was with regard to Wizard. 

The Cuatrman. I mean the Wizard. 

General Purr. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Now, the Nike-Zeus testimony is that it will be developed prior to 
that date; i is it not? 

General Purr. I believe that is the Army’s statement; yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. And the one you are working on would not be in 
operational use until 

Secretary Horner. Sir, the date when any system, the Nike-Zeus or 
any system, becomes operational is almost entirely dependent upon 
when it is decided to commit to a system for production. This deci- 
sion has not been made yet. So I think it is premature to say. 

The CHarrman. I see. 

Secretary Horner. That there is going to be an operational deploy- 
ment on any given date. 
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The Cuatrrman. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I shall ask just one ques- 
tion, and I think I w int be very brief. And I will direct this question 
to any 1 of the 3 gentlemen who have testified. 


Secretary Horner. The very difficult part of the problem, of course, 
in any ballistic missile defense system is bringing the defensive mis- 
sile close enough to the offensive missile so that it lies within the lethal 
radius of the warhead. This problem becomes easier as the lethal 
radius becomes larger. 

We can provide more energy today through the explosion of nuclear 
warheads than any other way we know. So if we had to fall back 
on high explosive type w: arhead for defensive missile, then it might 
become a virtually impossible problem to provide a defensive missile 
system that could run into the offensive missile. 

However, I would point out that this might be somewhat of an 
academic question because if this condition does indeed exist and we 
could find a high explosive defensive weapon that would be effec- 
tive, — ee, 
The CuarrmM an. Thank you very much, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Reece? 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, the question I have in mind doesn’t 
run so much to research and development as to the question of 
strategy, which in turn might affect the antimissile missile question, 
and that is how many ICBM’s is estimated would be required on the 
part of the Nation before it would undertake a nuclear attack ? 

——— ———. How many would be required for a nation to have 
before it, acting judiciously, assumed the responsibility for making 
an attack ? 

realize this is a question that probably has been considered by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and you might not be in a position to answer 
it, but I presume it has been discussed. 

General Purr. — I think it is hard to say just how 
many does he have to have before he can make a decision that he will 
be successful in his attack, because it is all wound up with all of the 
other systems that he has. 

Mr. Reece. If it is not an improper question, is the estimate of 
the number of ICBM’s that Russia may have in 1958 and 1959 based 








upon ———— } 
OES, | 
That is, ———- ———. We use any source of information that we 


can, to confirm and cross-check. 

Mr. Renee. Now, the other question I had in mind was pretty well 
covered by Mr. Huddleston, and that is this. If the decision is firmed 
up to continue with the production of the Nike-Zeus, I had not as- 
sumed that research would be discontinued, but that there still would 
be a recognition that there would be further developments required, 
and I am wondering, even though the Nike-Zeus program should be 
put into production, whether there should be continued the other two 
phases of the research and development that the Air Force has been 

carrying on in connection with the Wizard, with a view of ultimately 
adapting it to the Nike-Zeus if that researc ‘th and deve lopment turned 
out to be successful. 

Would that be feasible ? 
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General Purr. It would be feasible, yes, and I think perhaps good 
insurance. 

Mr. Reece. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Caarman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kitchin? 

Mr. Kircutn. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

I will ask this of General Putt. 

Does your intelligence divulge any antinuissile missile system that 
is in operation by the Russians? Do they have any such system now, 
either in development stage that is progressive to the extent that we 
know what it is or do they have one that is actually in operation ? 

General Purr. ——--- ———. 

Mr. Kirrcu1n. ————- ———. 

General Purr. ————- ———. 

Mr. Krreur. Now, the next question I would like to ask—I will 
have to admit that this is through absolute ignorance, but curiosity. 

With the progressive elements that we are now using with refer- 
ence to the atom bomb and progression to the hy drogen bomb and 
then on to the other ultimate, how much can this old “earth of ours 
stand without getting thrown off the axis and ac tually disintegrating ? 

Is there a possibility that an attack both on the United States and 
on Russia simultaneously with such number of even hydrogen war- 
heads could shake this old earth of ours to the extent that it might 
get off of axis? 

General Purr. I believe that the best opinion of our scientists is 
that this is not a very grave possibility at this point. 

Maybe Mr. Horner would like to comment. 

Secretary Horner. One of the greatest forces operating on the 
earth at the present time, that is, a force of extreme activity, is the 
gravitational force of the moon. It is reflected on the earth in the 
natural phenomenon known as the tides. 

We have never been able to produce with any nuclear weapons any 
small fraction of the energy that is evidenced in the tides and hurri- 
canes or many natural phenomena. 

We have certainly a long, long way to go yet before we are going 
to disrupt the natural processes of the earth. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Krrentn. Thank you. 

The Criairman. Mr. Becker? 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Secretary this: 
In proceeding with the development of the 2 phases; one, the retalia- 
tory phase; and the other one, the defense phase, in your opinion, Mr. 
Secret: yang I appreciate ‘the w ay you have handled yourself in 
the last 2 days, in the information you have given us—are they pro- 
ceeding satisfactor ily in the services, in conjunction with one another ? 

Secretary Horner. There has been a great deal of conjecture and 
some official statements concerning the organization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. And I think actually this is what you are ultimately 
talking of. 

Specifically, in the area of air defense, this is recognized as one of 
the most diflie ult areas of management under our present organiza- 
tion. 

{ am sure that it is one of the areas that will receive the earliest 
attention in any question of changing of organizational relationships. 
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It is difficult for historical reasons. When the Air Force was a 
part of the United States Army, as the United States Army Air Corps, 
it provided defensive weapons through the use of airer: aft, which we 

call interceptors. The Army provided the defense of small areas 
sheomath the mechanism of antiaircraft artillery. 

You see, it is from this basis that we have currently grown to over- 
lapping capabilities through research and development. The Army 
antiaircraft battalions have grown in their capabilities through the 
introduction of guided weapons and the substitution of those weapons 
for guns. 

The Air Force, in turn, has substituted a part of its manned inter- 
ceptor force with guided weapons, which have some of the same 
capabilities. 

Technology has led us into this, should I say, this conflict of interest. 
This is recognized as a difficult problem. I don't believe anybody 
would say that it was satisfactory, in specific answer to your question, 
and it is one of the areas that is certainly up for first consideration in 
any change of organization al relationships. 

Mr. Beoxer. General Putt, speaking now for the military—the 
civilian end and now the military end—do you think there is any 
change now, in recent months, in the military mind, of the necessity 
of bringing these phases together, that is, the operation and develop- 
ment of it, in the three departments ¢ 

General Putr. Well, there certainly is a lot of concern and consid- 
eration—— 

Mr. Brecker. I don’t mean the concern now, General. Iam talking 
about the Sas of mind because of the conditions, that they are 
willing to accept and work together for the one end, of the develop- 
ment of both phases—the retaliatory as well as the defense element. 

General Purr. Well 

Mr. Becker. And utilize their knowledge. 

Genera! Putr. I hesitate because it seems to me that overall, this is 
what we have always been trying to do, and therefore I guess [ am 
quibbling with your statement : “Has there been a change.” 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

General Purr. Yes. It seems to me that we have always been work- 
ing in this direction. Sure, we get our squabbles just like any fam- 
ily—— 

Mr. Becker. That is all right. 

General Purr (continuing). Has its squabbles. We don't always 
agree with the decisions. But as far as the Air Force is concerned, 
we think there has to be organizational discipline in any organization 
that is as big as the Department of Defense, including the military 
departments. And we will fight for what we think is right until the 
decision is made, and then we will fight to carry that decision out. 

Mr. Becker. That isn’t exactly what I am talking about, General. 

The two things we have to have—and I notice the Secretary hit on 
them, and so did you-—— 

General Putr. Yes. 

Mr. Becker (continuing). We have the defense mechanism—— 

General Purr. Right. 

Mr. Becker (continuing). Development, which is more vital to us 
than actually the retaliatory, which of course is vital. But we can’t 
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do much with the retaliatory if we don’t first have the development of 
the defense mechanism. 

General Purr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Becker. I am saying in those areas today 

General Purr. Yes. 

Mr. Becker (continuing). Are the departments willing to work 
together and use their development and research processes to bring 
about the best conclusion { 

General Purr. Oh, I think so. 

Mr. Brecker. That is what I wanted to get. You agree with that, 
Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Horner. Yes; indeed. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, very much, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Brooks. 

Now we will start to go around with members who were not here 
at the beginning, and we will ask those first have they any questions. 

Mr. Brooks, any questions? 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have only one ques- 
tion, which may lead to one more. 

The General was referring to the Russian capability of launching 
—_—_—— ———— missiles in the 1958-59 perieg for Russia. 

Have we any information as to the accuracy of those missiles, to 
the requirements of the Russians in reference to accuracy? For in- 
stance, do the Russians lay down the same requirement that we do, 
———— ———— in launching an intercontinental ballistic missile? 

General Purr. —--—- ——-— I personally have read some unclas- 
sified literature that specify requirements for accuracies of intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles, and their thinking is just exactly the same 
as ours. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, their scientists are using the same 
measurements and the same criteria which ours are using in reference 
to the intercontinental ballistic missile ? 

General Purr. That is correct. I think they are working to exactly 
the same requirements. 

Mr. Brooxs. Are they using solid or liquid fuels in the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile ? 





General Purr. ———— ———. 
Mr. Brooxs, ———— ———. 
General Putr. ————- ————. 


Mr. Brooxs. ————- ———. 

General Purr. ————- ———. 

Mr. Brooxs. I understand that. 

General Purr, —-—— ———. 

Mr. Brooks. I mean in the type of fuel that they use for the inter- 
continental ballistic missile. 

General Purr, ———- — ; 

Mr. Brooxs. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

The CuHarrmaAn. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

sut before I do that—off the record, Sam. 

(Further statement off the record.) 
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Mr. Arenps. Because the chairman has tried, in an almost impos- 
sible position, to be fair about those things as to those who came in 
one after another to ask questions 

The CHarrman. Go ahead, Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. I put this down, Mr. Secretary, or General, to ask you 
this question. I hope I can make myself understood. 

Do I understand the situation as you now visualize it today, that 
we move ahead on production of antimissile missiles, but that Within 
a period of, say, 2 or 3 years, after further information and data 
may be available, on what restrictions to real good uses of missiles 
and antimissile missiles may occur —-—— ———— that we now then 
are doing—what we now are doing may all prove to be futile and a 

vaste of 1 money, time, and effort ? 

Peete Horner. I—— 

Mr. Arenps. Yes? 

Secretary Horner. Our understanding does not agree with your 
first premise, Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. I wanted it cleared up in my mind, if no 
one else’s. 

Secretary Horner. It is not out understanding that a commitment 
has been made to production, and I have rechecked this with the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. I don’t believe you will find that 
the directives that have been published have actually said—have 
committed a system to porduction. It is only a development matter 
at this time. 

Mr. Arenps. Well, then, let’s put it another way. Is this a possi- 
bility, that all the effort—even 1f we move into production, —-—— 

Secretary Horner. Well, in the narrow confines of the objective 
of ballistic-missile defense 

Mr. Arenps. Yes? 

Secretary Horner (continuing). That is certainly a possibility. 
However, I would point out that the work, that is, the effort we 
spend in the next few years further developing our radar capabili- 
ties can be useful in many areas other than ballistic-missile defense. 














Mr. Arenps. All right. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, I have only one quick question, and it has to do, 
Mr. Chairman, with the question that you raised following Mrs. 
St. George’s question. You spoke about the Zeus and asked whether 
or not, as an antimissile missile, it would be available earlier than 
some others. 

I am not sure that the answer that we got from the Secretary and 
the general is very clear. The answer, it seems to me, indicated that 
it might be, but that it hadn’t been scheduled for procurement. Is 
that correct, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Horner. That is correct. 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, Mr. Chairman, if I remember the testimony that 
we received yesterday, I believe it wouldn’t make any difference, 
because these gentlemen have testified that the Zeus wasn’t any good. 
Is that correct ? 
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The Cuamman. That was developed by the testimony. 

General Purr. That is essentially what I said. 

Mr. Harpy. So, it wouldn’t make any difference—I mean it 
wouldn’t be an antimissile missile that would be effective if we or- 
dered it, in the opinion of the witnesses now testifying. 

General Purr. That is correct, but I might clarify the statement 
on when things could be put into operation. If we were to freeze 
on a design of either of the three teams, that is, Convair-RCA, Bell- 
Douglas, or Lockheed-Raytheon, particularly on Convair-RCA—and 
I am sure the Army would say that if we froze on Bell-Douglas we 
could have a system in operation ———. 

Mr. Harpy. But we would be wasting the money, because it 
wouldn't do the job / 

General Purr. But, in the Air Force’s opinion, it would not—we 
would not recommend this. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Thank you, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. This is directed at you, Mr. Secretary. There seems 
to be a great disagreement between the Air Force and the Army 
about operational facilities or bases for firing missiles. One has a 
concept of mobility and the other has a static base. 

You were a little extr avagant, don’t you think, in that illustration 
that you used this morning about some people think they can take 
a missile around in the back of a jeep. Now, that is kind of ridicul- 
ing the thought of mobility, don’t you think? You think any body 
thinks they could take a missile around on the back of a jeep ? 

Secretary Horner. There are certain missiles, sir, that are mounted 
that way. 

Mr. Gavin. Sure, but not the missiles that you were talking about 
this morning. 

Secretary Horner. I didn’t mean to ridicule anybody's proposal, 
Mr. Gavin. I used it merely as a point of illustration. 

Mr. Gavin. You were talking about mobility. What seems to be 
the difficulty between the Army and the Air Force in getting together 
on operational facilities for bases ? . 

Secretary Horner. I don’t think there is any difficulty, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavry. I understand there is. There seems to be. You are 
talking about some people having a concept of mobility, and that is 
the Army’ s concept, isn’t it? 

Mr. Huppieston. The Navy, too. 

Secretary Horner. I think I said it is my understanding that, in 
accordance with the present roles and missions, the use of these mis- 
siles has been assigned to the responsibility of the Air Force. Now, 
in the process of the hand over, that is, the transfer of weapons re- 
sponsibility for operational deployment, we have had a recommend- 
ation from the Army as to a method of deployment that did not 
exactly coincide with our thinking in this matter. 

I think you would agree with me that it would be very difficult for 
the Air Force to adopt 2 or 3 or more concepts of deployment. We 
have, through our own studies and through independent studies, de- 
cided on a concept of operation which we think is best. I don’t wn- 
derstand that the Army takes exception to that at this time. 
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Mr. Gavin. Let me ask you this 

Secretary Horner. I would say, if the Army was deploying this, 
they probably would use a somewhat different concept of deploy ment. 

Mr. Gavin. Let me ask you this: In view of the vast experience 
by the Department of the Army in weapons and hardware and artil- 
lery, why does the Air Force want to move over into what I feel is a 
ground-force operation, such as operational responsibilities for mis- 
sile firing? 

We used to hear you people always talking about planes, planes, 
planes, and now—I don’t think any ‘discussion has occurred here by 
the Air Force about the planes today. 

Why do you think—do you think that the Air Force is better quali- 
fied than the Army to handle a ground-force operation, such as opera- 
tional responsibilities for missile fir ing? 

Secretary Horner. Sir, may I respond to your last point first? It 
was the understanding, certainly, of the witnesses currently at the 
table that the committee had requested that we more or less confine 
our remarks to the long-range missiles for this presentation. 

If we have misunderstood this, we cert tainly would like to be cor- 
rected. Because we do have airplane projects in the research and de- 
velopment program of the Air Force, and we do not intend that our 
statement at this hearing should infer in any way a lack of interest 
in the Air Force in manned aircraft, because we have no such lack of 
interest. 

Mr. Gavin. May I ask the chairman a question / 

{ thought this is a broad investigation, where we were going to 
cover all phases. 

The Cuamman. Ask him any question that you desire to do so. 

Mr. Gavrx. Answer that question. Do you think the Air Force is 
better equipped to handle operational responsibility for missile firing 
than the Army ? 

Secretary Horner. The Department of Defense is organized on the 
basis of roles and missions that were tabbed in 1947, ; as you know. 
These roles and missions give to the Air Force certain responsibilities, 
one of which is the reduction of strategic targets. 

In our effort to provide always improving and always the best 
weapons to reduce these strategic targets, we recognized the capabil- 
ities of unmanned weapons systems, which we commonly call guided 
missiles. 

Some of these guided missiles take on more the appearance of air- 
planes than they ‘do of artiller y rounds, I believe the term you used. 
Others take on more the appearance of artillery rounds. 

it is quite a mistake, I think, to try to divide up areas of interest 
on the basis of the kind of material to be used. We are organized 
more on the functional basis. 

Now, obviously, we don’t need each of the departments in the De- 
partment of Defense to have the capability to accomplish the same 
function; in other words, to reduce the same target. 

Now, specifically to the question of the use of long-range missiles, 
the Air Force over a period of years, because of its interest in long- 
range delivery capabilities as afforded by the aircraft, has developed 
reconnaissance capabilities, intelligence capabilities, all of the an- 
cillary capabalities that go with these. 
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We certainly do feel—and I believe this is fairly well agreed—that 
the Air Force is better capable of reducing these targets with missiles 
or aircraft, whichever turns out to be the best weapon, than the Army 
is. 

I think you would find that agreement in the Army. 

Mr. Gavin. Can you answer this question ¢ ' tt) 

Is the Department of the Army at the present time furnishing 
teams or squads to the Air Force to instruct the Air Force in missile 
firing ¢ 

Secretary Horner. At the present time, no. However, it is planned 
that in the process of taking the Jupiter deployment there will, be- 
cause of facilities available, be certain Air Force crews sent to the 
Redstone Arsenal for instruction in the technical details of the Jupi- 
ter operation. This is the individual-type instruction. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, that is what I am getting at. If you have to go 
to the Army to get them to furnish you the man-power to instruct 
you how to fire missiles and teams or squads—according to Secretary 
Brucker—then, why isn’t it an operation that belongs with the Ground 
Forces? 

Secretary Horner. Well, sir, we have to do exactly the same thing 
with Thor. We have to send our people to the factory who built 
the Thor to get individual instruction in the Thor. 

We have been instructed to treat the Jupiter almost exactly on a 
parallel basis, and this is what we are doing. 

1 am not sure what the alternative would be if we took the com- 
plete opposite approach and had the Army deploying all the missiles. 
Then, we would find the similar situation where the Army would 
be going with their personnel to an Air Force installation for in- 
struction on Thor. 

A middle ground would be for each of us to deploy our own weapons 
and then this would be a duplication in deployment, which would re- 
quire certainly a very difficult arrangement in providing reconnais- 
sance facilities, intelligence facilities, and so on, to the Army, that 
they do not now have. 

Mr. Gavin. Getting over now to airplanes, how about airlift? If 
you were called tomorrow by the Department of the Army to airlift 
50,000 troops, say, 500 or 1,000 miles, would you have the planes and 
the equipment to meet that requirement ? 

Secretary Horner. We, in the matter of airlift, are responsive to 
the instructions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and we have been re- 
sponsive to those instructions. However, I would like to point out 
that General Irvine, the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, is the wit- 
ness following me. He is more familiar with the actual materiel that 
is available in the matter of logistic support. 

Actually, your question, I think, would be properly addressed to 
the Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Gavin. To who? 

Secretary Horner. To the Secretary of the Air Force or the Chief 
of Staff. 

The Cuarmman. Go ahead, 

Any further questions ? 

Mr. Gavin. Can you get me the answer? I am asking you a direct 
question. If the Department of the Army called upon you tomorrow 
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to furnish airlift for 50,000 troops, do you have the planes and the 
equipment to meet the requirements! ¢ 

Secretary Horner. I shall be glad 

Mr. Gavin. Now, next: What kind of a priority is the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff giving to the problem of airlifting of troops? 

Get that answer for us, too. 

Are they eaten it or doing anything about it, or are they 
doing nothing about it? 

Where do we stand on the airlifting of troops? 

Secretary Horner. I shall be glad t to see that you get those answers, 
Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Get it for the record. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gavin, I asked that information of Secretary 
Douglas the other day. Thank you, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Any other member have any questions to ask? 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Thank you. 

General Putt, I believe it was developed in the questioning that 
apparently if Russia has the capabilities in 1959 of having opera- 
tional ICBM—— 

The Cuatrman. Let there be order, members. 

Mr. Bray. -, is that correct ? 

General Purr. Except as we have offensive and retaliatory deter- 
rent forces. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I mean, to meet that. 

General Purr. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. And then we are going to have to depend upon a strong 
offensive, to defend ourselves in that case. 

General Purr. Thatiscorrect. I think 

Mr. Bray. I am glad to hear you say that, because sometimes I feel 
that we may be depending too much purely on a defensive matter in 
military affairs. 

While I realize it is very important to develop that if we can, I 
trust you are not going to give up expending your best efforts on Atlas 
and Titan figuring you will be able to knock their missile ahead of 
time. 

General Purr. This is very pertinent to our thinking and we think 
it is a most important point, at all times that we give proper consid- 
eration to the balance between offense and defense. 

Mr. Bray. I am very happy to hear you say that. 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Now, in regard to the comparison between the Nike- 
Zeus system, and the—what ? 

The Cuarrman. Wizard. 

Mr. Bray. And the Wizard system. 

General Purr. Wizard. 

Mr. Bray. Now, both of those must contemplate some method of 
locating and tracking the incoming missile, now, that is correct, is it? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. Then aside from merely giving you warning to fill the 
hole or something, then the next step is to be able to strike that missile 
before it hits you. 
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General Purr. That is correct. 
Mr. Bray. Now, any system that the Air Force or the Army devises 
must follow that general theory ? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Baay. And you have to be able to have a missile, either Zeus or 
something that is worked out in the future, that must go up in the air 
and strike near enough to that missile to destroy it before it hits its 
target ¢ 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. And your objection to the Zeus is that you do not believe 
that we have yet reached the missile capable of doing that? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

That is the complete system. 

Mr. Bray. Yes, but you and the Army are both together on the 
theory that you must locate and track that missile and guide some 
projectile into it ~ order to destroy it. 

General Purr. I don’t think there is any disagreement as to what 
the overall requirements for a system are. 

Mr. Bray. — 

General Purr. That is true. 

The CuHarrman. May I inquire in that connection—are you 
finished ¢ 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

General Putt, I may be wrong, but it is 1:y understanding that 
the other day when Secretary Douglas was liere he said that he 
accepted that the Russians had a missile 

General Purr. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Byrne. Now, up to the present time, we haven't anything like 
that; is that correct ! 

General Purr. ———— ———. 

Mr. Byrne, ———— ———. 

General Purr. ————- ———— 

Mr. Byrne. And we would have to depend on SAC? 

General Purr. That is right. 

Mr. Byrne. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Any other member 

Mr. Huppteston. One other question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I am asking the chairman: Are we going to have Gen- 
eral Irvine to speak to us on the procurement ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. Of planes for the Military Air Transport 
Service ? 

The CHatrman. No. 

General Irvine. I can discuss that question if you wish. 

The CuarmrMan. Yousaid you were asking me. 

Mr. Rivers. Are we going to have anybody testify on that? 

The Cuamman. At the proper time we will. 

Mr. Rivers. I will tell you why—— 

The Cuarman. At the proper time we will have that. But the 
general’s testimony will not deal with that question. 
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Mr. Rivers. The reason I ask that is this. The MATS comes under 
the Department of Defense and nobody seems to be in a position to 
defend them or propagate them. [ Laughter. ] 

The CuarrMan. We will assign that to you. 

Mr. Rivers. I am going to t: ake that up. [Laughter. | 

The CHATRMAN. Now, Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppieston. One little question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, referring back to this Jupiter and Thor proposition, 
is it a fact that the first squadron of Jupiters, the preliminaries on 
which are now going through to put that in production—is it a fact 
that that squadron will be mobile, that is will be transportable, with 
the missile transportable on one trailer, and the launching mechanism 
transportable on another trailer, with a series of trucks used to fuel it 
after it is in place on the launching site, predesignated launching site 

Secretary Horner. Were you referring to a specific missile or the 
IRBM? 

IT am sorry, I didn’t hear. 

Mr. Huppieston. The Jupiter. 

Secretary Horner. The Jupiter. All of the ground servicing equip- 
ment, the missile, and the necessary supporting equipment for both 
IRBM’s have been put on wheels to the extent possible. This includes 
the servicing trailers to provide the propellants. It includes all of 
the electronic gear, the maintenance gear, and the missile. Now, there 
are certain requirements for firing such a missile that are a little bit 
difficult to move around. You have to have an accurate survey of the 
location from which it is to be launched. 

This dictates the accuracy of the missile at the end of its flight. 

You have to have a gravity survey so you know the direction of ver- 
tical, because both missiles use an inertial guidance system that is 
comn'etely dependent upon local gravity. 

The.e are, of course, requirements for more comprehensive mainte- 
nance shops for periodic replacement of components, overhaul, than 
can be provided on wheels. Generally speaking, the IRBM is readily 
movable. It is mobile in a strategic sense. It has to be set up on a 
surveyed site and fired off some kind of a stabilized pad, so that the 
exhaust doesn’t dig deep holes in the earth. 

Mr. Huppieston. Won't this first squadron of Jupiters have its 
launching base itself mobile, located on a trailer, where it is taken 
off the trailer and the Jupiter placed in it, and it is launched right 
there at a predesignated site, without any preliminary preparation 
of the site, such as the laying of a concrete slab and so on? 

Secretary Horner. No. The missile itself will be launched from 
the ground. There are two ways of doing this: Either with steel 
protection to the ground, or concrete protection to the ground. This 
is necessary in or der to have a stable platform from which to launch 
the mi issile so you can get necessary accuracy. 

Now, it is true that the first squadron of Jupiter will have a reduced 
number of launchers. This is necessary in order to deploy as early 
as is considered necessary and comes from the fact that the ground- 
service equipment was not as far along in development as that for 
Thor. 
Therefore, we find that we do not have the capability to provide as 
many individual launchers for the first Jupiter squadron as we will 
for later squadrons. 
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This primarily influences what we call the reaction time; in other 
words, how long it takes to get the squadron off after warning— 
whic h, incidentally, is one of the other factors that is important in 
providing invulnerability. I think I failed to mention that before. 

Mr. Huppieston. Nov, is that launcher portable? What I am try- 
ing to get at is the—— 

Secretary Horner. All of the launchers for the IRBM’s are port- 
able in the sense they have casters on them and are placed on wheels. 

Mr. Huppiesron. I mean, can this be placed on a trailer and moved 
from one location to another and set up and fired, as distinguished 
from the requirement that a missile have a fixed launcher, set on a 
concrete or steel slab for launching ? 

iam sure, Mr. Secretary, you understand what I am trying to get at. 

Secretary Horner. W ell, would it help you understand if T said 
that the ground-service equipment for both ‘the Thor and the Jupiter 
come from common development in most cases ? 

As you know, the Jupiter development was carried out under a 
little different man: ugement system and it did not result in producing 
the ground-service equipment. When the decision was made to deploy 
both the Jupiter and the Thor, we had a joint meeting with the Army 
development authorities, and identified the ground service equipment 
that was originally developed for the Thor that could be used as it 
was for launching the Jupiter, and we also identified those modifica- 
tions that were necessary to the ground-service equipment. So fun- 
damentally, for the two weapons they are exactly the same as far as 
mobility is concerned. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s go. 

Mr. Huppiestron. Mr. Chairman, let me just make one little short 
statement, just one sentence. 

My information is, Mr. Chairman, that the first squadron of the 
Jupiters will be completely mobile, that that squadron can be moved 
from one location to another location and set up in a period of 2 
hours and launched from that second location, without any prelimi- 
nary preparation, except for site survey. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Huppteston. Which is completely different from the Thor. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Miller, any questions? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mruter. Mr. Secretary, you said that it was necessary to have 
certain surveys, very certain knowledge of the gravitational direction 
at the site, I believe; is that correct ? 

Secretary Horner. That is correct. 

Mr. Mirtier. How long does it take to make one of those surveys to 
determine the gravitational direction and pull upon those sites? Isn’t 
it a matter of precise—establishing its position on the earth? 

Secretary Horner. It requires the first or der of geodetic survey and 
the length of time required to do so depends a little bit on the particu- 
lar location you are talking about, as to the availability of bench- 
marks and how well the geodetic grid is tied into at that particular 
point. 
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I don’t think there is a categorical answer to your question. It 
could possibly be done in some areas in as short a time as a couple of 
days, where it might take a matter of weeks in other areas. 

I would say that probably the gravimetric survey wouldn't take as 
long as the geodetic survey. You can’t really find your target unless 
you 1 know where you are starting from, is what I am saying. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Miuuzr. As a matter of fact, doesn’t it consist of est: ablishing 
true north and establishing the true coordinates of your site? 

Secretary Horner. That is part of the geodetic survey. 

The Cuarrman. Now, members of the committee, let these witnesses 
come back tomorrow. We have more questions to ask you. We all 
have some questions. We haven’t finished this by any means. 

All you members be here in the morning. Your names will be 
called. Then I will try to accord you the second privilege of asking 
questions. 

We will take a recess until tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, February 20, 1958.) 


Hovst or REprEsENnTaATIVES, 
CoMMITTEFE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, February 20, 1958. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The CuatrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Now, yesterday, when the committee recessed at 20 minutes after 12, 
Mr. Miller was cut off by me from continuing to ask questions. I 

want to apologize for the abrupt manner in which I closed the meet- 
ing, but 1 was very anxious to get to the floor, to see that a resolu- 
tion with reference to the money to carry on this investigation and 
other investigations was made available. When I left the committee 
room, the House had already passed it. [Laughter. ] 

Now, Mr. Miller, go ahead. 

Mr. Mitxer. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

But may I at this time introduce into the record a letter that I 
received from the Secretary of the Army under date of February 6, 
in answer to a question that I posed to General Lemnitzer, who was 
here, as to whether or not there was sufficient gasoline to carry on 
adequate training in Europe. 

I have the letter here, that doesn’t say “Yes” and it doesn’t say “No,” 
but it does say—there was plenty of gasoline, but there wasn’t any 
monetary credit to purchase it; that they had a field exercise planned 
for November 1957, which was canceled due to the restrictive obli- 
gational authority limitation referred to above. We just didn’t 
get the field exercise, but we had plenty of gasoline. 

Now, I ask that it be made part of the record, because it is in 
response to a question. 

The Crairman. Without objection, let the letter be put in the 
record at that point, in the record where it would be pertinent. 
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(The letter follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1958. 
Hon. Greorce P. MILLER, 
House of Representatives. 


Deak Mr. MriierR: When General Lemnitzer appeared before the Vinson com- 
mittee on January 30, 1958, you made reference to a report you had received 
from Seventh Army at the time of your visit to Europe last summer (p. 1357 of 
official transcript, January 30, 1958). You indicated that this report was to 
the effect that the supply of gasoline in Seventh Army was insufficient for 
training. 

To acquire the facts firsthand in this matter, a query was sent to the theater. 
A reply to this query has been received and a statement by the commanding 
general, Seventh Army is quoted below for your information: 

“There has not been and is not now a physical shortage of gasoline for use 
by Seventh Army. In early September of last year changes in the programing 
of consumer credits made it necessary to reduce our purchases from the Army 
stock fund. I administratively reduced gasoline allocations to reduce the rate 
of activity of Seventh Army to a level that appeared capable of support. This 
action which enabled me to keep Seventh Army equipment combat-ready may 
well have appeared to individual members of the command as a shortage of 
gasoline available to Seventh Army. Sufficient gasoline was available to sup- 
port all necessary training requirements.” 

Comments by the commander in chief, United States Army, Europe, on this 
reply are quoted below : 

*“(a) The commander in chief, United States Army, Europe, approves the 
statement of the commanding general, Seventh Army. 

“(b) There was no physical shortage of POL in the theater, only limited 
buying power to purchase POL from the stock fund. 

“(c) A Department of the Army directive placed a sudden and severe obliga- 
tional authority limitation in. August 1957 on the use of operations and main- 
tenance funds of 21 percent for the first quarter and a total of 45 percent for 
the first half of fiscal year 1958. This occurred after this command was well 
into the first quarter fiscal year 1958. 

“(d) A field exercise planned for November 1957 was canceled due to the 
restrictive obligational authority limitation referred to above. An insufficiency 
in consumer funds occurred despite economies generated as a result of the 
austerity program directed by the Department of the Army in August 1957 to 
implement the reduction of fiscal year 1958 programs caused by funding re- 
strictions.” 

The directive referred to in (c) above, restricting obligational authority for 
the first quarter and first half of fiscal year 1958, was imposed on the Depart- 
ment of the Army by the Department of Defense and subsequently confirmed 
in the apportionment of funds by the Bureau of the Budget. 

It is hoped that the foregoing information will clarify this matter and allay 
any concern you might have in this regard. 

Sincerely, 
J. H. MICHAELIS, 
Major General, GS, Chief of Legislative Liaison. 


The Cuarrman. Now off the record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

The CuatmrmMan. Now, do any members of the committee have any 
questions to address to the Secretary or General Putt? 

Mr. Reece. If there is nobody else. 

The Cuarrman. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman. 

There is one matter that has been on my mind all along, and I 
don’t know whether you are the right one to answer it, General, or 
whether Secretary Horner is the right one to answer it. 

I think we have all been impressed with the knowledge which the 
Assistant Secretary has, and I think we are impressed, at least I am, 





that when these matters come before him for decision, that he has a 
background of training and information that enables him to measur- 
ably arrive at a decision without being entirely dependent upon the 
advice of others. 

And my question goes to the point as to whether it is well to have 
in these administrative positions that deal with highly technical mat- 
ters men with technical training and experience or purely administra- 
tors. 

Maybe that question ought not to be answered. Anyway, it is be- 
coming a question, I think, of considerable importance for ‘considera- 
tion by the appropriate authorities. 

General Purr. Mr. Reece, so that Mr. Horner won't have an attack 
of modesty here, I would like to answer that. [Laughter.] 

I think this is a very good question and it is one that needs some 
thought. 

It is my own view that particularly in the business of defense, the 
creation and development of new weapons, that the problem is becom- 
ing scientifically and technically complex, and I personally don’t see 
how we are going to do our best job unless people in administrative 

ositions—if that is the nomenclature we use in positions like Mr. 
[orner’s—of themselves have the background that they can make 
independent judgment without just acting as judges to all of the in- 
formation that comes to them from other sources. I think it is highly 
important, particularly today, that we put people into administrative 
positions that are qualified in the field in which they are going to deal. 

The CuarrMan, Thank you, Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Resce. Thank you very much. 

The Cramman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Just a brief question. 

Just last night I received a copy, and I presume all members did, of 
a speech by Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky, who is special consultant 
to the chief of staff, United States Air Force. 

Through the years I read much by Major de Seversky. In here he 
proposed an entirely new concept, and I am wondering whether Mr. 
Horner or you, General, have any comment. 

He says 

“The time is long overdue for us to integrate our three services into 
one single military force, with one uniform, one promotion list, and 
a single staff. The new establishment must be for all practical pur- 
poses a congenial department of the air in which we have a bureau 
of ships, a bureau of ground force, and bureau of other auxiliary 
units.” 

Now, you would have to read the whole article, his whole speech, 
in order to get the monetary value of it. 

The Cuatrman. Order. 

Go ahead, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becxer. And I am wondering, in view of the fact that he is a 
consultant in the United States Air Force, whether any credence has 
been put to this proposition. He certainly must have offered it there. 

Mr. Horner? 

Secretary Horner. To my knowledge, Major de Seversky has not 
suggested that directly as a proposal to the Air Force. He is 9 con- 
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sultant to the chief of staff. I am not in position to comment on his 
contribution in that respect 

Specifically in al to the proposal that he has made, as I under- 
stand your reading “of it, Major de Seversky, as I think we all know, 
has long been a strong proponent of airpower. He makes a sugges- 
tion as to the organization of our defense effort. 

I think it is becoming increasingly obvious to all of us that our 
defense effort has departed in recent years, primarily as the result of 
technology, it has departed from its ‘functional orientation to a his- 
torical orientation of the forces. 

Certainly, when the Army and the Navy were originally formed 
in this country, their mission responsibilities were entirely functional. 
One was to maintain a military superiority on the land, with a pecu- 
liar type of weapons adapted to land warfare, and the other to the 
sea. 

The advent of the airplane in the early part of this century and 
more recently the advent of the guided missiles has permitted a mix- 
ing of these functional relationships, whereas, the orientation of our 
forces to what we might say a mode of travel or the geography of 
land, sea, and air, no longer divides things functionally. 

This has been the result of research and development, you might 
say—the development of new weapons, the development of the air- 
plane, the development of guided weapons, and now the development 
of space technology. 

I think it is becoming increasingly clear to everybody in the United 
States that organization must take into account some of these advents 
of technology. 

Organization in the Department of Defense has been a topic of 
discussion of most of the Government officials in recent months. As 
you know. it is being very seriously studied in the executive branch. 

It would be my personal feeling that some recognition of this mixing 
of the functional characteristics of the present forces would be recog- 
nized in any proposal that might be suggested to the Congress as any 
organizational change for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Brcxer. You mean, then, in view of what he has said here, he 
points out by this method you "would have a better pooling of the 
technology that is going on in the three services today, and also a 
better direction of the use of billions of dollars; he points out in this 
article-better use than it could be under the present system. 

Secretary Horner. I didn’t mean to subscribe—— 

Mr. Becker. No, no, I understand that. 

Secretary Horner. To Major de Seversky’s proposal because I 
haven’t read it. I have not seen his speech, and I am not sure that I 
understand it. 

All T was saying was that we have certain functions of warfare, the 
major categories—the strategic deterrent function, the capability to 
deter small wars or fringe wars, the air defense or defense of the 
United States from attack through the air. These are certain major 
functions, as I say. They are not recognized today in our organiza- 
tions, in that technology has permitted all three of our major forces to 
do all of these major functions. It is herein that duplication arises, 
the interservice rivalry that has been suggested by this committee 
arises here, also, and I personally feel that some improvement in this 
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respect can be made which would result in better utilization of the 
investment of our defense dollars. 

Mr. Brecxer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Becker. 

Now, members of the committee, I want to make this brief state- 
ment for the record. 

When Secretary Brucker was before the committee, one of the high- 
lights of his testimony dealt with the Jupiter and Thor. You will 
recall that when Mr. McElroy was before the Committee, he testified 
that his plan was to have ——— squadrons 

Siupidonehie doubt was raised in the testimony by Mr. Douglas 
along that line, which prompted the letter that I wrote to the Secre- 
tary ‘the other day, which was read in the record yesterday, 

Now, when the Secretary for Research and Development, Mr. 
Horner, and General Putt appeare d yesterd: ay and the day before, the 
highlight of General Putt’s testimony is to the effect that he disap- 
proves the decision of the Department with reference to the cancella- 
tion of the Wizard program and substituting in lieu thereof what is 
known as the Zeus program, 

I want to commend the general for his positiveness and the frank 
manner in which he made that fact known to the committee. For 
instance, when Mr. Smart asked him this question : 

Then you think the decision to proceed with the development of the Zeus to 
the exclusion of the Wizard is premature? 

General Putr. We in the Air Force think so; yes, sir. 

Now, there can be no doubt in the mind of the witness and in the 
record here that the position of the Air Force is that it is premature 
to have reached a decision with reference to these two systems. Isn’t 
that correct, General ? 

General Purr. That is correct, and, without detracting one bit from 
the positiveness of that statement, however, I would like to add that 
somebody has to make a decision. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

General Purr. We accept it, and we are going to make the decision 
work. 

The Cuairman. But, at the same time, what I was working myself 
around to was to compliment you on having the courage to state 
your convictions as to what you think is the proper thing to have done. 

General Purr. Yes. : 

The Cuatrman. Nevertheless, the decision has been rendered. So, 
we have the Air Force in this kind of a position: Two recent decisions 
have been rendered, one in reference to the Jupiter and Thor, where 
considerable doubt exists, and another decision with reference to Nike- 
Zeus and the Wizard, and there is grave doubt as to the wisdom on 
the part of the Department of Defense in making that decision. 

I want to compliment you, Mr. Secretary. on the frank inanner 
that you have testified. I have been very much impressed with it. I 
think, when they selected you, they selected an outstanding man for 
research and development. 

Secretary Horner. Thank you very much, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, thank you very much. 

We will excuse you two witnesses. We want to thank you very 
much. 
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Now, the next witness is who? . 
Mr. Smarr. Lieutenant General Irvine, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Material. 

General Irvine has a classified statement. He, too, will use the 
viewgraph and models and things of that nature in proceeding. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

General, will you please hold up your hand and be sworn / 

The evidence you shall give the Armed Services Committee shall 


be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ¢ 

General Irvine. I do, sir. 

The Cuarmman. You may sit in the chair there. 

Now, tell the committee who you are, General. 

General Irvine. I am the Deputy Chief of Staff for Materiel of the 
Air Force, and have Air Force-wide responsibilities for procurement 
and production, production engineering, supply, maintenance, distri- 
bution, and transportation. 

The Cuarrman. Has he a prepared statement ! 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. He has a classified, secret statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Arenps. Are there copies of it ? 

Mr. Smarr. Just his. I have no copies. 

General Irvine. Mr. Chairman, I would like to now read my pre- 
pared statement. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

(The unclassified version of the statement is as follows: ) 

General Irvine. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Armed 
Services Committee, you have now been told the intent, purpose, and 
objectives of the Air Force ballistic-missile program by Secretary 
Douglas. General White has given you a comprehensive explanation 
of the use of missiles and advanced weapons in warfare in conjunc- 
tion with airpower, including their integration into the Air Force 
family of weapons. 

My subject is a vital part of the missile story. The production and 
logistics of ballistic missiles is of major concern to every citizen of 
this country. I am presenting to this committee facts and pertinent 
figures on production and logistics. I want to leave no questions 
unanswered as to how the Air Force plans to produce and support 
the family of ballistic-missile weapons. 

My presentation will cover, drat, the production aspects of the 
ICBM and the IRBM missiles; second, I will cover the logistical 
aspects of these programs. 

I will describe for you the production complex that has been born 
out of the controlling philosophy and criteria established early in the 
development phase of each missile system. I will show you what this 
complex has done, is now doing, and can do in an emergency. 

The management team for our ballistic missiles is located in Ingle- 
wood, Calif., and is composed of the Ballistic Missile Division of 
ARDC, the Ballistic Missile Office of AMC, and the Strategic Air 
Command’s ballistic-missile operations staff. In addition, the engi- 
neering firm of Ramo-Wooldridge provides technical assistance. 

The development program and its production implementation has 
the basic concept that all things must be done in such a way as to 
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reduce the time required to place the weapon in the operational in- 
ventory. The technical effort of the Air Force contractors is con- 
stantly reviewed and directed toward the achievement of the earliest 
operational missile. The airframe contractors, Convair, Martin, and 
Douglas, are supported by some 13 major associate prime contractors, 
who “provide propulsion, guidance, nose cone, and auxiliary power 
portions of the weapon system. The airframe prime contractors are 
responsible for final integration and assembly of the entire weapon 
system. However, the final technical decisions on all problems in- 
volving the missile and its major subsystems are made by the Ballis- 
tic Missile Division. 

The Atlas, by Convair, uses the General Electric nose cone and 
guidance sy stem; the computer is manufactured by the Burroughs 
Co. ; American Machine & Foundry provides the power supply; and 
North American Aviation’s rocketdyne division provides the propul- 
sion system. 

The Titan, by the Martin Co., Denver, uses the Avco nose cone. 
[ Deleted for security reasons.]| The all-inertial guidance system is 
being developed and produced by ARMA, and Aerojet produces the 
propulsion system. 

Thor, by Douglas, uses the same General Electric nose cone as the 
Atlas; the AC spark-plug division of General motors; and MIT pro- 
vides the guidance. The propulsion system is provided by the rocket- 
dyne division of North American and is essentially one-half of the 
Atlas booster. 

There are over 200 associate and major subcontractors presently 
at work on the Atlas, Titan, and Thor missile systems. Thousands 
of suppliers are involved in this production complex. [Deleted for 
security reasons. | 

A substantial number of missiles are required to conduct a thor- 
ough research and development program. The need to compress the 
time from development hardware to production of operational mis- 
siles indicated that the contractors should be equipped with produc- 
tion-quality tooling from the outset in accordance with Air Force pol- 
icy not to build test vehicles which bear no relation to the production 
item. This hilosophy was followed, and the test program has veri- 
fied the wisdom of this approach. These actions have produced sev- 
eral vital results. Valuable time and money has been saved, and a 
production base capable of adequately supporting any reasonable 
operational requirement has been provided concurrently with the 
progress of the development program. 

Since we started with plans for production tooling, the major por- 
tion of the work with respect to plant layout, process, ‘and production 
control has been completed for producing the missile in a production 
configuration at our present programed rates, Simple changes in 
production plans will achieve any reasonable program acceleration we 
might be given to accomplish. 

The flight- test program is in its early stages. The contractors have 
already been faced with, and have solved, many of the major problems 
of manufacturing, such as a satisfactory means of welding large 
tanks, producing quality finishes on nose cones, mass-production tech- 
niques of liquid rocket thrust chambers, and so forth. 

These areas will continue to receive attention in order to achieve 
the most efficient means of manufacturing hardware as soon as possi- 
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ble. Had the program been conducted along a model-shop technique, 
the manufacturing methods problem would have had little or no at- 
tention at this stage of the program. 

As a result of the continuing and concerted effort of the Air Force 
and the contractors, we achieved an almost unbelievable capability 
to compress the time from the development decision to the production 
of flight articles. The first Thor missile was delivered for flight test 
1014 months after the program was initiated. [Deleted for security 
reasons. | 

I would like to give you a closer look at each weapon system pro- 
duction complex and discuss each program. The Air Force ballistic- 
missiles family consists of the Atlas and Titan imtercontinental ballis- 
tic missile and the Thor and Jupiter IRBM. 











INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILE 








The Atlas (SM-65) intercontinental 5,500-nautical-mile ballistic 
missile is being produced by Convair Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Calif., 
who produces the airframe and integrates the subsystems; General 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and Syracuse, N. Y., produces the 
nose cone and the radio-guidance system; Burroughs Co. produces the 
computer; American Machine & F oundry produces the power-supply 
accessories; and North American Aviation, rocketdyne division, pro- 
duces the propulsion system. 

Titan (SM-68) intercontinental ballistic missile is being produced 
by Martin Aircraft Co., Denver, Colo., who manufactures the air- 
frame and integrates the subsystems. AVCO Manufacturing Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., produces the nose cone. [Deleted for security 
reasons.| An all- inertial guidance will be provided by American 
ee ee Garden C ity, N. Y., and the Aerojet General Corp., 


Sacramento, Calif., is producing the propulsion system. 


INTERMEDIATE RANGE BALLISTIC MISSILE 


The Thor (SM-75) intermediate range, 1,500-nautical-mile ballis- 
tic missile is being produced by Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, 

Calif., who manufacture the airframe and integrate the subsystems; 
General Electric provides the nose cone, which is the same as that used 
on the Atlas. The AC spark-plug division of General Motors, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., produces the guidance system, and the rocketdyne divi- 
sion of North Poeee Corp. produces the propulsion system. 

The Air Force, in response to the urgency of this program, took 
the approach of using, wherever possible, components from the 
ICBM’s. Our principal aim in this move was to avoid duplication 
and to achieve the earliest operational capability at the lowest cost. 
This action resulted in the addition of only one new contractor to the 
complex to introduce the Thor to the ballistic-missile family. The 
AC spark plug all-inertial guidance contracts was merely reoriented 
to the Thor from its origin: al backup position on the Atlas team. 

Here, again, following our tooling design and production philos- 
ophy, all components of “the Thor were built to production standards 
with production tooling. This is definitely a major milestone in the 
production of a complex and radically new weapon system. 
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The SM-78 (Jupiter) IRBM (1,500 miles) is being developed by 
the United States Army’s Ballistic Missile Agency at Redstone Ar- 
senal in Alabama. 

Under United States Army supervision, the Jupiter missile has fol- 
lowed a conventional research and development program. [ Deleted 
for security reasons.| Initial Jupiter production will be at Redstone 
Arsenal until the production facilities of the Chrysler Corp. plant in 
Warren, Mich., are established. Present Army plans are to tool this 
facility for the production of Jupiter and gradually to phase out the 
Redstone facility as a production source. 

I understand that the United States Army witnesses who have ap- 
peared before your committee have thoroughly acquainted you with 
the production structure and complex whic h is planned for the SM-78 
Jupiter missile, so I will not go into this area any further. 

In my judgment, the accomplishments to date in the Atlas, Titan, 
fand] Thor, and Jupiter programs represents one of the great indus- 
trial feats of modern times. 

I know of no facet of military operations that has been more trou- 
blesome to the military commanders through the years than logistics, 
or, more properly, the lack of an adequate logistic system. 

The Air Force has been constantly improving its worldwide logis- 
tic system for all Air Force materiel during the past few years. We 
are accelerating the application of new systems and techniques which 
we feel are necessary to meet the requirements of ballistic-missile 
support. 

In the ballistic-missile era, the focus on effectiveness of logistics 
support must be as sharp as it has been in the past on the weapon 
itself. 

In this era of modern weapons, we must apply the product of 
scientific and technological advances to the total weapon system, 
including the supporting logistics system. 

To the extent that any part of that logistics system is of horse- 
and-buggy vintage, we will have built into these weapon systems an 
unacceptable degree of self-imposed vulnerability. 

In the final analysis, there can only be one objective in designing 
an operational logistics-support system. 

That is, to satisfy the using command requirements in a most ef- 
fective manner, out of this overall objective arise several specific 
objectives. Let’s look at these in detail. 

We must have, of course, reflex logistics, the most immediate 
possible reaction to the needs of the user; there must be maximum 
reliability, not only in the operational system itself, but also in the 
logistics-support system: the impact of obsolescence must be reduced ; 
the simplest administrative procedures possible must be devised ; and 
maximum use must be made of total assets. Modern weapons are 
cotsly, and everything must be done to husband resources. 

Many key factors must be considered while dev eloping the ballistic- 
missile logistics- -Support system. 

The operational mission demands an improved logistics capa- 
bility. If missiles are to be fired on short notice, the Air Force can- 
not afford to have any significant number of them remain inoperable 
for any length of time due to lack of spares. [Deleted for security 
reasons. | ; 
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A fundamental concept is that the system must minimize stock 
levels and pipeline time; we must have direct support from source 
to user; supply administration at the operational unit level must be 
minimized. 

To most effectively apply these concepts, the logistics system must 
make optimum use of electronic data processing devices. [Deleted 
for security reasons. | 

The ballistic missile squadrons are satellited on a host base for 
housekeeping-type support. At the operational unit level, we plan 
to have a small stock of fast-moving items required to perform the 
mission. Here, recordkeeping requirements will be held to a mini- 
mum. [Deleted for security reasons. | 

There will be held at a central weapon systems’ storage site, a 45- 
day working stock of fast-moving common and standard items re- 
quired on a day-to-day basis by the operational squadron. This is 
not a new depot, but merely approximately 80,000 to 100,000 square 
feet of presently available storage space—at an existing depot. The 
operational squadron will have a 10-day stockage of common and 
standard items. If the operational squadron requires a part im- 
mediately, it will be airlifted from the weapon systems storage site 
to the host base, and will be sent directly to the operational squad- 
ron by vehicular or helicopter services. [Deleted for .seeurity 
reasons. | 

If resupply is readily and quickly available from a central point, 
the necessity for having large quantities of stock at each operating 
location is reduced. This is desirable since it assures optimum sup- 
port with a minimum of delay and at the same time, relieves the unit 
commander of a large part of the supply task. Further, it reduces 
the overall stockage requirement since more limited quantities of 
low demand items can be stocked centrally. [Deleted for security 
reasons. | 

Initially, the preponderance of depot level maintenance will be 
accomplished by contract. However, as we face the future, we must 
hear in mind that the primary Air Materiel Command mission is to 
support the first line combat forces. Air Materiel Command depots 
must, therefore, develop the technical capabality to do this. Accord- 
ingly, we intend to transfer maintenance responsibility from the con- 
tractor to our depots just as soon as it becomes feasible, economical, 
and desirable to do so. 

Within the ZI, optimum use of LOGAIR (Airlift) will be made 
to transport components to and from ICBM squadrons and the depot 
level support agencies. Here we must recognize that much of our 
present investment is not only in stocks sitting in supply warehouses; 
it is also in transit to or from our operating bases. The quantity in 
the pipeline is directly in proportion to the time involved; hence, 
airlift can reduce this quantity at substantial overall savings. [De- 
leted for security reasons. | 

Accountability for all system assets will be held by the ballistic 
missiles manager. He will have full measure of control over all 
assets in the system and will know exactly where each part is at all 
times. 

_ The first, and one of the most fundamental, functions of any logis- 
tics system is inventory control. ' 
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With the use of adequate communications and the computer center, 
we hope to achieve centralized worldwide accountability and, for the 
first time in any large segment of the Air Force, worldwide control 
of total system assets. 

Under this system, we will also be able to automatically resupply 
our operational units since we have constant knowledge of their stock- 
age position of each item. ; 

The obsolescence and disposal problems can be greatly alleviated 
by this system since great emphasis will be placed on configuration 
change reporting. It is anticipated that all Shaslescetit materiel will 
be quickly redistributed, if possible, or otherwise disposed of to get 
such materiel out of the system. [Deleted for security reasons. | 

Although tailored specifically to the needs of the present. ballistic 
missiles family, this logistics plan is readly adaptable to future devel- 
opments and other weapons systems. For example, the introduction 
of the solid-propellent ICBM and IRBM does not change the logistics 
system greatly, but, rather, simplifies the logistics task. The use of 
solid propellents eliminates the requirement for extensive liquid oxy- 
gen and fueling tankage, piping, complicated valving mechanisms, 
some electronic checkout gear, and, in addition, lessening the hazards 
associated with the handling of liquid fuels. [Deleted for security 
reasons. | 

I would like to stress that this is not just a planned logistics system 
but is already deeply into its implementation stage. [Deleted for 
security reasons. | 

In closing, I would like to say that it has been a pleasure and a 
privilege to present the production and logistics aspects of the United 
States Air Force ballistic missile program to members of this com- 
mittee. I hope that I have adequately represented to you that. the 
United States Air Force is pursuing a dynamic and progressive pro- 
duction and logistic program for ballistic missiles. The United States 
Air Force stands ready to rapidly expand its efforts in the support 
of any ballistic missile program which may be directed in furtherance 
of the security of this Nation. 

I thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Smart, have you any questions to ask the general ? 

Mr. Smart. I defer to the committee at this time. I have some 
later, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrman. I have a great many, myself, but I am going to 
start with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Kitchin, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Krrenr. I will pass. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Becker, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Becker. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Becxer. It has to do with this: 

Today all the testimony we get is that we are in grave danger be- 
cause of the fact that Russia is ahead of us in missiles and production. 

We are talking about surveying for bases, where we are going to put 
our missiles, to find some place while we are producing some missiles. 

Why can’t we establish some temporary bases and get missiles in 
Africa, or wherever they can be used, and then look for the more 
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technical spots, rather than to wait and wait for an indefinite time? 
Why can’t that be done temporarily, General ¢ 

General Irvine. We could. 

Mr. Becker. Why shouldn’t it be done? In other words, it gives 
more background to us, we will say, in defensive mechanism and also 
retaliatory purposes, if we have something now even on a temporary 
basis. Why can’t it be done and why shouldn’t it be done? 

General Irvinr. I would have to give you the answer, Mr. Congress- 
man, of a Scotsman who has been looking at budgets all my life. It is 
a question of where you want to put your money. Because every year 
in the preparation of our so-called shopping list for the Department 
of Defense and the Congress we put down a list of the things we 
would like to have and then we take off the bottom the things of least 
importance. 

So the question here is whether we want to put money in the crea- 
tion of temporary bases which we might want to replace later. As I 
have shown on the production program, if we wish, we could build 
more missiles. 

Mr. Becker. Now, I am not a wild spender, I assure you of that. 
I am conservative. But I think in this particular instance we could 
afford to spend some money for some temporary bases to get some- 
thing on the ground at some place where they could be used imme- 
diately. I make this as a statement. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huppiesron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. General Irvine, you 
mentioned that you already had on the planning boards a proposition 
to develop an ICBM with solid propellents. What difference, if any, 
will the use of solid propellents in the Atlas or the Titan make m the 
size of the missile and its handleability ? 

General IRVINE. ». In general, if you could go to 2- and 3-stage 
machines, the size comes down. In general, with solid propellent in 
the place of liquid oxygen and J P-—4, that is, kerosene, the size will 
come down. However, this isn’t all sunshine, because you have 
a transportation problem, then, of this solid propellent within the 
missile. 

Now, at the present time, w> move the missile like an empty can, 
relatively. It is fairly easy to move, and we create the liquid oxygen 
on the site, or move it in. 

So, logistically, moving the solid-propellent machine around means 
that the chunk you move is a little bigger, although it is handier after 
you have it there. 

It does give you some problems in the guidance system; Imean the 
accelerations being different. It does give you some problems in cut- 
off of the engine, although all those are in process of being pretty well 
figured out engineeringwise. 

It does give you some problem in capacity; that is, in size. The 
only way we can do the job now to get enough horsepower is to have 
a number of units. And this, in a two-stage machine, decreases the 
reliability somewhat, I think. 

Mr. Huppieston. Would you favor putting both the Atlas and the 
Titan into production, to have both missiles operational at the same 
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time? Of course, | know they won't become operational at the same 
time, but would you favor going ahead with plans to put both of them 
in production and to make full utilization of both of the ICBM 
missiles ? 

General Irvine. Well, we looked at the solid propellent and studied 
it during the period 1946 to about 1954, and about 1954, when we had 
the breakthrough on the nuclear weapon and it became apparent that 
we could really build an intercontinental ballistic missile, we had gone 
far enough with the liquid-rocket engine for the Navaho, so we knew 
we had a propulsion system, and we knew about when we could have 
it. ———— ———-. There is a little over a year difference in the 
Titan and the Atlas. 

There were so many differences in the machine. —-——————. So, 
we were sure of getting the Atlas within a time period. We felt that 
we had to meet a schedule. We were directed to meet a schedule that 
we could not meet with the Titan. On the other hand, the Titan is 
more indicative of advanced thinking and is, potentially, a better 
machine. 

Mr. Huppieston. Well, at the time that the Titan is fully developed 
and ready for production, would you favor proceeding with the pro- 
duction of the Atlas and continue to produce Atlas missiles, or would 
you drop the Atlas at that point and proceed with the Titan? 

General Irvine. — ————. Productionwise and lead-time- 
wise, that will be well established before we really know what we have 
in the Titan. ———- ————. I mean, this is the area in which we 
are thinking in the Department. 

Mr. Huppiesron. 

General Irvine. ——. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Reece? 

Mr. Resrce. Mr. Chairman, none, except to say that I am sure we 
all have a sense of satisfaction in an officer like General Irvine being 
in charge of logistics and materiel in this critical period. 

General Irvine. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lankford ¢ 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Chairman. 

General Irvine, it seems to me—and I may be mistaken, and I hope 
you will correct me if I am—that the Air Force is striving so for 
perfection that we may have nothing in operation. Now, I am a little 
bit afraid we may be hit by an imperfect missile while we are striving 
to get the perfect missile. We talk about scrapping these things before 
they are operational. Now, how long is that going on? I don’t be- 
lieve we can ever get the perfect missile. Do you? — 

General Irvine. We accept accuracies that we are not completely 
happy with, from the standpoint of an old bomber pilot, to push up 
the time they become available. Now, as I testified earlier, we have 
already plowed in $550 million of the taxpayers’ money for facilities, 
test facilities and operational facilities alone, and are well on our 

yay to expenditures of better than $3 billion. So, from the Scotsman’s 
standpoint, this is a pretty big gamble. 
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However, we are already going ahead with our installation at Camp 
Cooke. We call it a training unit, but it can be used for firing inter- 
continental missiles. 

We have been gonig ahead with our installations in Britain as fast 
as our State Department and our people who have this responsibil- 
ity can do the negotiating. 

So far as the Air Force i is cone erned, we would like to have gone a 
little faster than we have. This is, you know, the military viewpoint. 
You would always like to have more guns. And after 40 years in the 
service, and most of it in the Army, I haven't ¢ hanged my mind yet. 
You always want a little more than you have and can get. 

But, when you look at the effect upon the national budget and that 
portion of it which the Air Force is permitted to receive, w shat we have 
done in the missile program is a compromise. 

We are buying less airplanes, less bombers, less fighters, less trans- 
ports, and less missiles than you would consider as an optimum solu- 
tion. Now, if it is directed by the administration and the Congress, 
we can build more missiles and we can create more satellites. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorer. Then, in your opinion, General, if you were given 
the word, you could create more operational missiles ? 

Ge wares Irvine. Yes, Ma’am. 

Mrs. Str. Grorae. And it would also, possibly, be conceivable that 
vou scl divert some of these funds that are now being used for ex- 
perimental purposes toward the making and the producing of opera- 
tional missiles ? 

General Invinr. No—— 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Or is that program scheduled so that it has to go 
along ¢ 

General Irvine. No. The future of our country is in our develop- 
mental program. We heard General Putt yesterday. I used to be in 
that end of the business for many years, at Dayton. The thing you 
don’t dare ever stop is progress, because progress, in the end, 
pretty cheap. You can buy an awful lot of engineering for $45 Chile 
lion, and that is what another squadron of Thor would cost you. 

Mrs. Se. Grorer. T agree with you. 

General Irvine. I think we have to do both. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. I still think a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush-—— 

General Irvine. If you know what day you are going to fight, that 
is right. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. That is right. T would like to have something to 
fight with, and not a beautiful museum piece. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cramman. Any further questions, Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorar. No. 

The Cratrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wison. I was interested, General, in your comments to Mr. 
Huddleston about the Atlas and Titan, about not being sure, even yet, 
even though you have production lines on both of them, as to how 
many you are going to bey. This indicates a rivalry within the Air 
Force itself for the development of the best weapon. I wonder if 
you happen to have read the article in one of the trade publications 
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about technical rivalry being a healthy thing between the sarricea! 
They pointed out, for ‘example, it was lucky that we had the J upiter 
to put in place of the V anguard ; that, if we had not had both of these 
programs coming along, we would have been in trouble. You pretty 
well agree with that point of view ¢ 

General Irvine. My very simple philosophy is if you can’t stand 
competition, you shouldn’t be in business. 

The CHarrman. Good. 

General Irvine. In the military, or out of it. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Wuson. The thing that I am concerned about is—I didn’t get 
a chance to question you yesterday about this Wizard program, about 
the fact that. we don’t have any partic ular rivalry in that, in the de- 
velopment—-not in the production but in the development of it. . I 
would like to ask you a question, since you are the man with the 
money, on the Wizard program. When the thing was canceled back 
in January, what did you do with the money that was set aside in the 
1958 budget for it? 

Is it still available? If the Defense Department changed its mind 
on this program, would it be available to go ahead, merely on the de- 
velopment and not the production ¢ 

General Irvine. It could be made available. Of course, we always 
have places to put money if it becomes available. No; I happen to 
be very familiar, engineeringwise, with those 3 programs by 3 of our 
major companies. I was with our Sec retary of Defense and took him 
around to hear the briefings by the three companies. I would say 
there is relatively little to choose between, between the 3 companies, 
although 1 company and 1 of their subcontractors had, I thought, the 
best: solution to the most difficult problem, ———- ———. And the 
company working with Convair—RCA in this case—had, we thought, 
the best —-_—— ———. 

On the other hand, there were some good things about the Douglas 
system and some good things about Lockheed. In the Air Force, we 
feel very strongly, from an engineering standpoint, now, that for some 
period of time, probably a year, all 3 ‘of these systems should be con- 
tinued in development for relatively small dollars—maybe $2 million 
or $3 million a company. 

Mr. Wuson. Just one further question, Mr. Chairman. It is a 
rather technical question. I understood yesterday, from the testi- 
mony, that the Air Force got started in engineering, at least in design 
stage, on an anti-ballistic-missile weapon about the same time you 
started thinking about a ballistic missile ? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Wuson. In other words, you had a defensive program going, 
too? 

General Irvine. It is normal. 

Mr. Wirson. When did the Army first start work on it? Do you 
have any information on that? 

General Irvine. I am not too familiar with that. 

Mr. Wiison. How about any of the experts? Colonel? When did 
the Army get started on its work on an antiballistic missile? 

Colonal Lomparpo. They actually received some emergency funds 
from the Department of Defense, as I remember, in November of 
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1955, some 9 years after the Air Force had been into the ballistic- 
missile-defense program. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilson. 

General Irvine. Of course, we got into this area as the result of 
the General Electric radar we put up. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller, any questions? 

Mr. Mriuuixzr. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. No. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. General, I only have a very few questions in regard to 
the Titan missile. I was interested in your explanation of the Titan 
firing; that is, when it is in a concealed position. Would the missile 
be stored underground and then brought out to fire, or do you fire 
them from a submerged or covered position ? 

General Irvine, Well, we have studied various methods of doing 
this. 

Mr. Bray. 

General IRvINE. , 

Mr. Bray. Now, do you have merely 1 launching pad for each 
squadron, or do you have more than 1? 

General Irvine. ¢ 

Mr. Bray. And you would have a place—how many launching pads 
would you have per squadron, or has that been determined ? 

General Irvine. , 

Mr. Bray. Then, destroying one would not destroy the other, 
necessarily ? 

General Irvine. That is right, and then, later, as we augment the 
units, we would probably have, maybe, additional missiles 
stored in safe locations whit they could be brought in. 

Mr. Bray. When is the contemplated firing of the first Titan 
missile ? 

General Irvine. 


Mr. Bray. In your opinion, is that a further advanced missile—I 
ae the development, but is it a more sophisticated missile than 
the Atlas? 
ae Irvine. That is the fundamental reason we are bringing 
it along. 

It is not only more sophisticated for the intercontinental ballistic 
missile job but it is capable of development to carry greater pay- 
loads and is very adaptable to satellite launching platform. 

Mr. Bray. And when do you contemplate having the first squad- 
ron of those, the first squadron operational, that is? 

Frankly, the reason I am asking the question—I could not see 
plain enough, in order to get that. 

General Irvine. 















































General Irvine. 
Mr. Bray. . 
General Irvine. Yes. 
Mr. Bray. ‘ 


General Irvine. Fiscal. 
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Mr. Bray. General, I believe there has been criticism, without 
going into detail on it, that many of the facilities that the Govern- 
ment has built, you know, for private enterprise probably 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. That there are many of those not being used and yet 
quite a few millions of dollars is being constantly spent to build 
others. 

Now, I don’t want you to comment on the matter. I just say 
there has been that criticism, which is getting pretty prevalent, at 
this time, and it has come to me several times in the last month or so. 

Sometime I may ask you to comment in answer to a question. I 
don’t care to get it in the record in one way or another now. But 
I do not want that criticism overlooked. 

General Irvine. I would be very happy to talk to that question, 
because I am the person in the Air Force most criticized for not giving 
the contractors the facilities they said they need. 

And our philosophy for a long time has been we don’t want to build 
anything if we can avoid it, and we don’t want companies to build 
anything for us if we can avoid it. 

The Martin Co. had a plant, for example, up here at. Baltimore, 
which could have been well used for this, but it would have meant 
the movement of the equipment to a test site, and the Martin Co. 
themselves were the people who came in and said they would put up 
their own money dian would buy the land, if they could put up 
a building—brick and mortar—around Denver, at a location where 
the taxpayers would put up the test facilities. 

Mr. Bray. I frankly wouldn’t like to see you put up your own 
money. 

General Irvine. In the military, we would like to see them put it 
up, too, because then we can exact a higher standard of perform- 
ance. If they have their money invested they are a lot more inter- 
ested in operating the plant. 

Mr. Bray. General, I want to ask you a general question. I know 
this is not the place where to go into detail on that matter. But I 
am sure you know there has been discussion of that matter. 

General Irving. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Price? 

Go ahead, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. General, in facilities now, available for production, how 
many Jupiters and how many Thors can you produce per month ? 

General Irvine. At ABMA—I am quoting what I have been told 
by General Medaris. 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

General Irvine. At ABMA they can build, on a three-shift basis, 
The facilities which are in the process of being created by 
Chrysler are supposed to be capable of —-—. 

Mr. Price. Which will not come into being until February of 1959? 

General Irvine. About a year from now, yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. What will be the minimum stockpile of missiles neces- 
sary before you could actually say that they were operational ? 

General Irvine. Well, this depends of course on how well your test 
program goes. , would you say, Colonel Lombardo—in 
our test programs are required to really prove out ? 
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Mr. Price. , 

General Irvinz. Well, you have to have some faith in our engineers 
and whether—— 

Mr. Price. Yes, but if you have a capacity over which you don’t 
see any possibility of going above, it would take more than faith and 
engineers, wouldn’t ith 

neral Irvinz. Well, if the prototype, that is the final production 
prototype is built by ABMA and operates satisfactorily, as we pre- 
sume it will, ‘ 
then there is no problem. And the same thing could hap- 
pen to the Thor. If we have trouble with that in test programs—— 

Mr. Price. What stockpile of missiles do you have now—the Jupi- 
ter and Thor, just limit it to the 2—as a possibility, if everythin 
would go 100 percent right, you could have operational by the en 
of the year. What stockpile of these missiles do you have today ? 

General Irvine. Well, normally we feel if we have————missiles 
in position in an operational unit, that is your stockpile. Maybe you 
have others in test and in transit. 

So we don’t plan to pile those up in depots. I mean, we are going 
to build them and send them out to operations units as they are built 
and that is all we are going to build. 

Mr. Price. Yes, but do you feel, do you believe on the basis of your 
knowledge of the program and your facilities for construction, actual 
construction, and production of missiles, that by the end of this year 
you definitely will have an IRBM unit operational? 

General Irvinz. We should have more than enough Thors to equip 
an operational unit in position ¢ 

Mr. Price. Where is the Thor being produced ? 

General Irvine. The Thors are being built by Douglas, at Santa 
Monica. 

Mr. Price. How many can they produce with the present facilities 
per month ? 

General Irvine. : 

Mr. Price. Are they doing that now? 

Are they meeting that schedule? 

General Irvine. We are proceeding toward it. You see 
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Mr. Price. ———- ————. How many will they produce this 
month ? 

General IrvINE. ————- ————. 

Mr. Prick. ———— ———. 

General IrviINE. ———— ————. 

Mr. Price. ————- ———. 

General Irving. -——— ———. 

Mr. Paice, ——-— ———, 


General Invinz. —— . 
Mr. Price. That would be almost : 
General Irvine. Yes. This is one of the comments I made earlier. 
We were on our way ——-— -——— when we were cut back last fall. 
Mr. Price. Which Air lorce missile were they contemplating using 
in project World Series? 
General Irvine. This, I am not familiar with. 
Mr. Price. You are not familiar with? 
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General Irvine. No. 

Mr. Price. Anyone in the room familiar with it? 

The Cuarrman. Well, you carry that back to your other commit- 
tee. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Price. Where was it bottled up, project World Series. 

The CHamMan. ; 

Mr. Price. It is very interesting to know that no one has heard 
of it, ‘ 

General Irvine. I know of a project to do what you are talking 
about, but not with that tag on it. 

Mr. Price. That was the tag that was on it. That was the tag 
that it came into the Pentagon with. 

General Irvine. I don’t remember that tag, but we have done a lot 
of study on what we might do as a part—— 

Mr. Price. Of course, that would not be in your field. That would 
be research and development. Except you might be familiar with 
the missile. 

General Irvine. I am quite familiar with the plan, and 




















Mr. Price. Are you familiar with the fact that there was an actual 
proposal to do so? 

General Irvine. We have made a number of proposals; yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. General, we will take a recess now until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

We will start with General Devereux in the morning. 

(At 12:05 p. m., a recess was taken, to reconvene at 10 a. m. of the 
following day, Friday, February 21, 1958.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Friday February 21, 1958. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The Cuamman. Let the committee come to order, 

When the committee recessed yesterday, we had reached General 
Devereux. 

General, have you any questions to ask? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

General Irvine, which means do you favor: the mobile units or the 
fixed units? 

The Cuamman. I couldn’t hear, General. 

Mr. Devereux. The mobile unit or the fixed unit. 

General Irvine. Sir, that depends entirely on where we are going 
to deploy the unit. As I said yesterday, there are some places like 
where we might put a unit. That is one of the places we are 
considering, where you really don’t have any place to move. There, 
we feel that the unit should be hardened if at all possible. 

In an area like , where we have lots of geography, we would 
go to a very high degree of mobility. 

In places like , there may be some variations that we would 
have. So, we essentially have about five variations in our operational 
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lans—I am talking for General Turner, now, our Operations Chief— 
rom a hard base to one where you would have maybe three-quarters 
of a unit on the road. 

Mr. Devereux. Which do you think you could keep operational 
longer ¢ 

General Irvine. Well 

Mr. Devereux. Giving the potential enemy credit for knowing the 
location of your fixed base? 

General Irvine. You really ask me how is reconnaissance. 
From the standpoint of being able to deliver firepower in accordance 
with the Strategic Air Command plan, a base that is at least reason- 
ably fixed would give you more for your money in firepower and cost 
less to operate, because the dispersion movement on the road costs 
you people and time to get in operation. 

So, here, again, it is how up to date your enemy can be. And one 
of the simple solutions to that that we have looked at, as having a 
number of points surveyed that you could move to and 
to change the locations of them frequently. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, how close does a bomb have to land, an atomic 
bomb, to the site in order to knock it out? 

General Irvine. It depends somewhat on the size of the bomb: 


Mr. Devereux. All right. 

Now, yesterday you spoke about the difficulties you are encountering 
in getting permission to locate bases in foreign countries. Wouldn’t 
that argue in favor of Polaris, rather than this missile? 


General Irvine. I don’t think they are really in competition, be- 
cause the Thor and the Jupiter are things that are in being, that are 
in production and can be ee Actually, we could deploy units 

y 


overseas somewhat more rapidly than we are if it were not for the 
difficulty of obtaining base rights and locations. 

Most military solutions are problems. We have the problem, with 
anything the Army or the Air Force does, of trying to deny the enemy 
information as to its location or to have the ability to shoot before 
they could hit us. 

With the submarine, of course, when they have them, when the 
atomic submarines are ready, and when the Polaris is developed, they 
do have the ability to change locations. But they have the same 
problem we have in dispersing a unit widely, of knowing where they 
are when they shoot, so they can hit something on the other end. And 
they have the problem, of course, of supplying and maintaining the 
submarine. 

. a. Derverevx. You don’t suggest that they cannot get a definite 
x 

General Irvine. No; they can, the same as we can with a mobile 
unit. But each one of these solutions, whether it is a fixed or a mobile 
unit on the ground or a mobile submarine, has its operational prob- 
lems. So, I think there are arguments for all of them. 

Mr: Devereux. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Hébert? 

Mr. Hépsert. General, I understand the Titan is being manufac- 
tured by Glenn Martin. 
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General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. Ata new plant built at Denver. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésertr. Now, in connection with the Jupiter, the production 
of the Jupiter, there has been let a $30-million contract by Chrysler, 
which the chairman referred to in a letter the other day to the Secre- 
tary. Now, where is that production going to take place? 

eneral Irvine. It is an existing plant that was built for Navy work 
during the recent emergency, just north of Detroit. 

Mr. Hésert. Is it owned by the Navy or owned by Chrysler? 

General Irvine. It was built for the Navy, in a Pacility program. 
So, I am quite sure it is still under Government cognizance. 

. Hésert. It is under Government cognizance, if not Govern- 
ment ownership; is that correct? 

General Irvine. I believe so. I am not fully familiar with that. 

Mr. Hésert. Is there any expense involved in tooling or retooling 
to supply the productive capacity of that plant, on this $30-million 
contract? 

General Irvine. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hépert. You have to retool the entire plant? 

General Irvine. As I understand this plant—I have only been in 
it once, recently, with Secretary Brucker—it was an empty plant that 
needed to be reactivated and the utilities cleaned up and then what- 
ever tooling is required for the manufacture of the missile would, 
of ‘necessity, have to be created. I presume copied from what was 
done in ABMA. 

Mr. Héserr. It would really have to go up from scratch, to tool it 
up to produce. Now, what is being done, in further carrying out the 
chairman’s thoughts in the letter which he wrote the other day, in 
connection with carrying out this $30 million contract, which my 
understanding is was let by the Army but has now been taken over 
by the Air Force? 

The Cuatrman. No. 

General Irvine. No. 

Mr. Hévert. That is what I want to find out. 

General Irving. No. 

The Cuarrman. No. 

Mr. Héserr. The Army still has cognizance / 

The Cuamman. Exactly. I suggest, on that question, you address 
it to the Army witnesses instead of the general. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Because the general is hesitant about answering 
the question. But let’s get that information from the Army. 

Mr. Hépert. Fine. 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Heserr. I just wanted to know what the status of the con- 
tract was. 

General Irvine. Because, essentially, we are dealing with the Army 
and they are dealing with Chrysler. 

Mr. Hésert. I just wanted to know. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésnert. ‘This plant is under Navy cognizance. 

General Irvine. It was, but it has now been turned over to the 
Army, I believe. 
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Mr, Hésertr. The contract is Army, but the plant is Navy con- 
structed ? 

' The Cuatrman. Navy constructed. 

Mr. Hésert. All right. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. The matter I want to bring to your attention, General 
Irvine : Yesterday you'said, “My very simple philosophy is if you can’t 
stand competition you shouldn’t be in business.” 

Now, if the kind of competition that you are talking about is where 
other branches of the service are shackled with restrictions and their 
budgets are reduced and curtailed—so, really, they don’t become any 
kind of competition at all, or haven’t in the past few years. You fee) 
competition—sure, you welcome it, but don’t you think you want to 
welcome it on a fair and equitable basis, where all branches are 
handled about on an equal basis? -And I am talking about the Army 
now. 

General Irving. All I can tell you, Mr. Congressman, is we present 
our requirements and our recommended solutions to the Department 
of Defense and thence to the Congress. In my responsibility for the 
Air Force, I try to carry out, the best I can, the programs that are 
directed.. And, in my work within industry, we like to have competi- 
tion between companies on development contracts and on produc- 
tion contracts, because I think competition is healthy. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I do, too. But I think, when you talk about 
competition, you can’t handcuff and shackle and restrict and then call 
it competition, because really, it is not competition. I mean in the 
sense that we have been talking about competition in the discussion, 
which was not about tools or organizations, but was about competi- 
tion in the service, I presume, on this question of missiles. And I 
just wanted to bring to your attention that it is quite difficult for 
competitors to meet the demands that may be made upon them when 
they are restricted or where their budget is curtailed and they can 
only operate within a limited range, and so forth. So, I just wanted 
to call your attention—you have done very well in the Air Force in 
the past several years. Now, I am greatly concerned about these 
plants. How much Air Force money has been put into the four 
plants producing missiles that you showed us yesterday ¢ 

General Irvine. As I remember it, the program across the major 
plans plus their subcontractors ran on the order of $114 million. 

Mr. Gavin. Would you talk just a bit louder, General? I can’t 
hear you. 

General Irvine. $114 million of contractors’ money and $197 million 
of Air Force facilities-directed money. And then $248 million of 
public-works funds, which, essentially, went into things like the de- 
velopments at Patrick and Edwards and places of that Ieind. 

r. Gavin. What is the total ? 

General Irvine. The total of those three items? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

General Irvine. $114 million through fiseal 1958 for contractors. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

General Irvine. $197 million of so-called Government investment 
in facilities, 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 
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General Irvine. And $243 million in public-works funds. A typi- 
cal contractor is Convair, who put in $21.7 million of their money, 
as compared to $39.2 million of Government investment, through 
fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Gavin. Who is that? 

General Irvine. Convair. 

Mr. Gavin. Convair. Now, you said 114, 197, and then 243; is that 
right ? 

Tenacal Irvine. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. And that would be a total of $554 million that we put 
into these 4 plants; is that right ? 

General Irvine. Right. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, how much of that—have you any breakdown on 
machine tools and equipment, or is that just for the plants? 

General Irvine. That is the total. 

Mr. Gavin. What? 

General Irvine. These are totals, in facilities. 

Mr. Gavin. Machine tools and plants ? 

General Irvine. These are a number of things. In many cases— 
for example, with a lot of these companies there is the question of 
tooling and equipment, or the conversion of a plant from a job—like 
plant 1, at Lindbergh Field. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

General Irvine. Which was set up to build airplanes, and we con- 
verted it to build missiles. 

Mr. Gavin. $554 million, then, is approximately for plants, ma- 
chine tools, and equipment ? 

General Irvine. And test facilities. 

Mr. Gavin. I wonder if you would break down—I know it is dif- 
ficult for you now, but break down how much of this $554 million, for 
the record, is in buildings and land, and then what proportion is 
machine tools. 

General Irvine. All right, sir. I can supply that information, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Can you tell the committee the amount of square foot- 
age in vacant Government-owned plants at the time you entered into 
these contracts to expand and develop these four plants? 

General Irvine. I could get that information. I don’t have it from 
memory, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. Furnish that for the record. 

Did you make a survey of the standby Government plants before 
you advanced the money on these four plants and, if so, who made 
the survey and where is it, so that we can take a look at it to see 
what other Government plants have been vacated and that might have 
possibly been used ? 

General Irvine. Mr. Congressman, in each major program—as 
General Schriever knows in greater detail than I do, his organization, 
assisted by my people, people from OSD, people from AMC and 
people from ARDC, looked over, with the company that was going to 
do the job, what facilities were available, and it was our position 
we were going to convert existing plants and not build any new 
facilities unless there was an overriding reason to the contrary. 

Mr. Gavin. Then there must have _ some overriding reasons 
when you spent $554 million, I presume ? 
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General Irvine. This $550 million was not to build plants. 
Remember—— 

Mr. Gavin. No; it is plants, tools, and equipment. It is for a 
combination. 

General Irvine. And test facilities. Remember, we are talkin 
about places like Edwards Air Force Base for testing, Patrick, an 
installations of that kind. 

Mr. Gavin. What I am driving at: Were there any other vacant 
Government-owned facilities that might have been used, rather than 
pouring new money into expanding existing plants? 

General Irvine. I can tell you very simply and as straightforward 
as I can, as an old Scotsman in this business for a long time; if it 
had made sense to use any plants that existed, we would have done so. 

Mr, Gavin. Let’ me ask you this: You said yesterday in the course 
of your discussion that you were vacating certain airbases to make 
room for missile operations. Are there many facilities or bases being 
vacated? It would appear to me, from what you said, that you are 
cutting back on the air, sea, because you must be cutting back on the 
air if you vacate certain bases or facilities. 

General Irvine. Well 

Mr; Gavin. To use for missile operations. Are there many of those 
facilities or bases being vacated ¢ 

General Irvine. We are reducing the number of combat wings in 
total. We are replacing some aircraft wings with missile wings. 
For example, we had a large base at Francis E. Warren. 

Mr. Gavin. Where is that ? 

General Irvine. Near Cheyenne, Wyo., which lent itself in ability 
to cover targets with missiles from that point admirably to our posi- 
tion, and it was a base where we could either delete or transfer else- 
where facilities there. 

Mr, Gavin. Any others besides that one? 

General Irvine. No. There are others under consideration. We 
are looking, for example, in one case at a Navy base which may be 
ada ; in each case to save the funds, to use something in existence. 

Mr. Gavin. I wonder if you would furnish for the record those 
bases that you are now considering vacating and any other proposed 
changes you made from air over to missile operation. 

General Irvine. We are not quite ready to do this, because General 
Schriever’s people and mine are making a survey at this time and 
have not reported to the Secretary about what our recommendations 
will be, for another month perhaps, I believe. 

(General Scuriever nods. ) 

Mr. Gavin. Let me ask you, General: Who makes the decisions to 
authorize the spending of appropriations on these various contrac- 
tors’ plants, or wherever the procurement is being secured? Suppos- 
ing—who reaches the decision whether you are going to put $150 mil- 
lion at’ such-and-such a plant, the justification for it, and so forth? 

General Irvine. Well, this is a long and rugged road. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

General Irvine. To get approval for that sort of thing. Because 
the people in the project office or the organization that has the initial 
responsibility work with the contractors to endeavor to reduce their 
requirements to the use of facilities or machine tools that are now 
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in existence. Then it goes through our headquarters at AMC and 
at ARDC. It comes in and is screened by people in my shop. It is 
screened by our construction people. And, in items of major 
magnitude—— 

Mr. Gavin. I can’t hear you, General, I wonder if you would talk 
a little louder. 

General Irvine. In items of major magnitude, in millions of dol- 
lars, itis run by our Air Council, that is, the senior officers on the Air 
Staff, and, finally, approved by our Secretary. 

Mr. Gavin. In other words, it goes through a series of channels 
before it gets to the Secretary ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Who makes the final decision as to whom—if you want 
to spend $150 million or $200 million, the Secretary takes the final 
action. He does take the final action, though ? 

General Irvine. Mr. Wilson, as Secretary of Defense, set up a pro- 

ure. —~ 

Mr. Gavin. We are not talking about Mr. Wilson now. 

General Irvine. All right. 

Mr. Gavin. Weare talking about McElroy now. 

General Irvine, The period of time in which this work was done, 
we had to have Mr. Wilson’s personal approval, as well as the approval 
of his people, on every one of these construction or tooling projects. 
And sometimes we would debate these matters as long as 5 months 
before we would—— 

Mr, Gavin. Yes. Now you have to have Mr. McElroy’s approval; 
is that right? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Who makes the contract to buy or build, that is, put up 
the buildings, and who makes the contract to purchase the tools; 1s 
this done by the contractors, or does the Government secure the con- 
tracts for the buildings and the equipment and then turn them over 
to the contractors? How do you operate that system ? 

General Irvine. In some cases we have the Corps of Enginers build 
facilities for us. In some cases we in effect hire the contractor to 
produce a building and its equipment. But according to a list which 
is given to us and approved— it is that list of equipment and facilities 
required that goes through the command, clear to the Secretary of 
Defense and his people. Then when approval is received on it, it is 
given to an Air Force administrative contracting officer, who nit-picks 
each step in the program with a contractor. If it is a big job, I go 
around personally to see how they are doing. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you enter into any contracts with these companies 
as to rentals or leases, or do you just put up the buildings and furnish 
the tools and equipment snd turn them over; how do you operate on 
that; what kind of arrangements do you have there? 

General Irvine. We have arrangements where we actually rent 
them the machine tools, Government machine tools, particularly in 
cases—we have rented facilities and tools to people where a portion of 
their work is commercial, for example. 

Mr. Gavin, Just one more question and I am through. 

Would you break down these four plants here—the amount of 
money we put into each plant in buildings and equipment, and what 
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returns are being paid to the Government for the use or lease of the 
buildings and tools; the amount of money we put in for the plants and 

uipment and what kind of contracts you have with these plants and 
what returns are being made to the Government for the buildings or 
the use of the tools and equipment, on each of the four plants? 

The Cuamrman. Thank you very much. 

General Irvine. For major airframe plants. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Furnish that for the record. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. General Irvine, you are not a policy man, are you? 

General Irvine. Oh, I think ioe part of the solic fanening group 
of the Air Force, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I nena you were primarily materiel. 

General Irvine. Yes; this is my primary function. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So you are policy, too? 

General Irvine. Well, we have plans and programs and operations 
people who are essentially the long-term otiey formers, I agree. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me get that straight, now. 

You are part of the policy as well as in charge of getting best things 
at the best place at the best time ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what logistics is ? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, which is your primary function ? 

General Irvine. My function is to carry out the procurement, pro- 
duction, supply, and maintenance programs of the Air Force, and to 
establish the necessary policies in those areas of my responsibility. 

Mr. Rivers. In those areas. 

General Irvine. And then to work with the other members of the 
staff, to be of whatever assistance I may in the overall Air Force 
programs. 

r. Rivers. I see. 

As kind of adviser ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, do you have anything—here is what is worry- 
ing me. It looks like we have too much of a concentration of facil- 
ities on the west coast subject to submarine attack. No distance to 
the ocean. Does that cause you any concern ¢ 

General Irvine. I have been one of the advocates in the Air Force 
for a long time of getting more facilities inland, essentially between 
the Appalachian and Rocky Mountains. 

So wherever we could—for example, in the case of the B-52, we 
set up production at Wichita, Kans. 

Mr. Rrvers. I know that. 

General Irvinz. We set up—in this program—a plant at Neosho, 
in Missouri, for the manufacture and test of engines. 

And one of the things desirable about moving or setting up the 
Martin installation at Denver was by this method we had some pro- 
tection in geography. 

But when General Schriever was given this engineering job, the 
time was so short and the deadlines were so difficult, that the only 
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"way we could meet some of the schedules were based on using things 
in being. 

Mr. Rivers. I know that. 

General Irvine. And people in existence insofar as we could. So 
in putting in second sources, we tried to do—— 

Mr. Rivers. Because of urgency of the situation you now find your- 
self putting vast sums of money in areas that are exposed. 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. With the exception of what you told us yesterday 
about Martin aircraft. 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. In Colorado, that is in the Denver area, it looks like 
you have everything exposed to submarine missile attack on the west 
coast. And they could knock you out overnight. And I think you 
ought to—along the line of Mr. Gavin: 

f you have any bases or any facilities inland, you ought to explore 
them vigorously. That is what disturbs me. Whether it be on the 
east coast or the west coast. Because anything within 100 miles is 
exposed, as you know, if what we hear is true. 

eneral Irvine. We have done everything we could to concentrate 
not only manufacturing but operational facilities within the central 
area of the country. 

Plants like Marietta down in Georgia. And we are keeping a plant 
open at Tulsa. Where we are building new bases 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you one other question. Who is in charge 
of programing the hardware for the MATS organization ? 

neral Irvine. The requirements for MATS are defended by our 
operations people. 

And the present program is being defended actually by Secretary 
Douglas, and Assistant Secretary Sharp, as well as General Turner. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, isn’t that a Secretary of Defense’s outfit, the 
MATS? 

General Irvine. No. It is primarily an Air Force organization, 
with Navy participation. 

Mr. Rivers. It is an Air Force operation, but the Secretary of De- 
fense has to take an interest in it. There is nobody plugging for it. 

General Irvine. Well, it is a single manager control. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Irvine. The Air Force happens to be the single manager. 

Mr. Rivers. I am worried about your hardware. Now, I know that 
you put in an order for 33 133’s, I think, or whatever the number is. 
You know that is not enough. 

General Irvine. Well 

Mr. Rivers. And will the 133’s carry the big missiles? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The biggest missile you got? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a turboplane, isn’t it? 

General Irvine. Turboprop, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the only new hardware that is programed for 
the MATS. The only new. Now, the C-54’s are being phased out 
rapidly. Asa matter of fact, next month they are phasing out a lot of 
wings of the 54’s. And they are bringing in some 124’s. And you 
testified we had—how many 124’s? 
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General Irvine. I believe it was 327. 

Mr. Rivers. How many have you operating? Where do you have 
them mothballed ? , 

General Irvine. I don’t believe we have any C~124’s in mothballs. 

Mr. Rivers. You are sure you got 350 operating ? 

General Irvine. Well, we have 327 total. I can’t tell you from the 
data I have here—— 

Mr. Rivers. Some of them are with SAC, aren’t they ? 

General Irving. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about MATS. 

General Irvine. They have various assignments. 

Mr. Rivers. I am eine ebent with MATS, to transport your 
hardware. You only have about 50 running. 

General Irvine. As of 1 July there will be 144 in MATS. 

Mr. Rivers. There will be 144? 

General Irvine. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a little better. But you don’t have anything 
to supplement that fleet of heavy cargo over a long distance, other 
than that small order you put in for the 133’s. 

And I think that ought to cause you some concern, General. 

General Irvine. It does, along with a great many other things. 
Our requirements for MATS and for airlift are in general established 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the utilization of the equipment we 
have, and the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs became part of the 
decisions of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. Because with the hardware that the MATS has now— 
and that is your only outfit for carrying a large outfit of material and 
men. That is the only thing in existence. You can’t life a big force 
today with your present MATS. 

General Irvine. There is one other thing we have done recently and 
that is to take a considerable number of what were called troop carrier 
units, and place them under MATS control. There is something over 
100 C-124’s of those airplanes which were in our troop carrier outfit 
which are now under MATS control. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Irvine. We are doing this to increase their availability and 
streamline the organization. 

Mr. Rivers. And they got to train all the time, to keep them 
available ? 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. But I want to urge you to look into the thing of supple- 
menting that new fleet of 133’s, because that is not enough. And 
MATS people are concerned about it. 

General Irvine. We were interested in having available for Air 
Force and Army support more C—133’s, and more C-—130’s. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

_General Irvine. But it is a question of what we are able to finance, 
sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you are either going to finance them or you are 
not going to be able to lift the troops and materiel; isn’t that right? 

General Irvinr. We have agreements in the Joint Chiefs, of which 
the Chief of Staff of the Army is a part, which indicates at least 
modest satisfaction of what they have now. 
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Mr. Rivers. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Rivers. 

Anything further ? 

Mr. Rivers. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hess? 

Mr. Hess. No questions. 

‘The Cuarrman. Mr. Bates? ; 

Mr. Bares. General, on yesterday you indicated that the production 
job of producing missiles is quite a bit more simple than the compli- 
cated planes which you have made in the past; is that correct, sir ? 

General Irvine. The missile itself is not too difficult. Actually, 
the ground-handling equipment that goes with it—the operating 
equipment to control the consoles and this sort of thing gets pretty 


complicated. 

Mr. Batrs. Now, when you say it is simple, I presume you mean 

to get out a missile that will work. 
eneral Irvine. Well, to produce it, presuming the design is right. 

Mr. Bares. Well, as I understand the Vanguard now, that was just 
a wire that got loose. And last Saturday, when I was down at Ca- 
naveral, as best we could determine at that time, we had an engine just 
run wild. I don’t know what happened on yesterday. ‘But the 
conclusion that I reached was that it is not a research and develop- 
ment problem at the moment, but more one of quality control. 

Do you agree with that ? 

General Irvine. I think that is right in most of our new programs. 
We haven’t fully learned in the production of these units, the things 
you have to look at 3 or 4 times and the people that you have to check. 
I think General Schreiver 

Mr. Bares. I wonder if General Schreiver would address himself 
to that? 

The Cuarman. No; the General hasn’t been sworn in. 

We will take him up in a minute. Finish with General Irvine. 

Mr. Bates. Well, that was the question I had in mind. These things 
are gone over so very carefully and test upon test, static tests, made of 
these things. It is practically hand tooled. And yet they don’t per- 
form because of the quality control. 

I was just wondering why it is going to become simple later on to 
produce these things and in workable fashion when at the moment, 
even though from a basic point of view they are sound, it is just these 
small technical things of production that make them fail. 

General Irvinr. We have gone through the same sort of thing on 
airplanes. We usually have a fairly rugged time in testing the first 
10 or 30 airplanes. We have trouble and we have accidents. After 
we learn how to make the beast and handle it, then things start run- 
ning pretty smoothly. I think the same thing will happen in these 
programs. 

Mr. Bares. Usually aren’t they just basic problems, rather than just 
a little loose wire or things like that ? 

General Irvine. No, we have lost big bombers because of simple 
little things like ice in a fuel strainer. 

Mr. Bares. Then what you are saying is that these things which 
appear to be quite a problem right at the moment from the point of 
view of quality control, after you have thrown enough of these in the 
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air you will be able to isolate these particular things, and fix them:up ; 
is that right? 

General Irving. I am sure. 

Mr. Bares. Now, yesterday we got into the hiatus that exists back, 
well, that dip as far as the production of missiles is concerned. 
And you indicated that the problem would be the lack of hardstands 
at that time. 

General Irvine. If we chose to build additional numbers of so- 
called soft bases, then—if we were so directed—we could contain the 
production at a level rate and have things come out equal in missiles 
and bases. If we go to hardstand bases in which the design time to 
begin with is a problem 

r. Bares. Don’t you know what kind of design you want, except- 
ing for typical problems of topography—— 

1 aaaat Several It depends on how you do it. If we pass a job to 
one of our airframe contractors, we can do the engineering in pieces 
and start the job earlier. 

Mr. Bates. Well, that is what I was getting at. 

General Irvine. Now, if we do the job through the Corps of Engi- 
neers, they want the complete engineering package handed to them 
before they turn the first wheel. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, if you started now, you could have these 
ready when the missiles come off the line later on ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. All right. How much would it cost to accomplish that? 
How much money would you need now ? 

General Irving. I would have to do some calculations. I can fur- 
nish that information for the record. On the order of say, 
, for example. 

Mr. Bares. Well, whatever you think you need ? 

General Irving. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. To eliminate that dip in the chart which you indicated. 

General Irvine. That would be about ; would it not? 

Mr. Bates. Well—— 

General Irvine. Suppose I prepare it in such a package for the 
record. 

Mr. Bares. All right. Now, yesterday you got into the matter of 
liquid oxygen and the difficulty of transporting it and the time con- 
sumed, et cetera, indicating that we, perhaps, will gravitate toward 
solid fuels. Has any thought been given to prepackaged liquid oxy- 
gen, so you can just insert it in the missile? Is there any work being 

one along that line at all, or is that our of your field ? 

General Irvine. Well, it isn’t, but if such a job is being done, I 
don’t know about it. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

General Irvine. To go back to your preceding question—the rea- 
son I tied this thing down to , it would be about 
million additional in fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Bates. 1960. And that will do the job, and 4 
Now, from a logistical point of view, will you indicate the problems 
that will arise from the continuation of both the Thor and the 
Jupiter? I’ would presume that that duplication, as far as parts, 
et cetera, are concerned, would produce a logistical problem later on, 
and that is your field. Do you want to comment on that? 
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General Irvine. Well, obviously, it costs you more to support 2 
different kinds of machines than it would 1. So, therefore, in the 
Air Force, we try to have only 1 kind of heavy bomber and 1 kind 
of medium bomber, and so on. And we have our duplication in the 
development and study stage, but when we get into production we 
try to fix on one. These machines are quite similar in purpose. 
There is some difference in manufacturing. And, of course, if you 
have two production lines running, then you don’t come down on 
the learning curves as quickly. So, in effect, each unit costs you 
more if you have 2 production lines than 1. On the other hand, you 
do have the protection against sabotage if you have two separate 
production lines. 

Mr. Bates. Well, that is from the point of view of production. 
But then you have the question, General, of the general logistical 
problem later on, of duplicates of spares, and all that type of thing. 

General Irvine. Oh, yes; you have duplication of spares and the 
problem of training people on the special equipment. 

Mr. Bates. I wonder just what is the intention, as far as both 
these missiles are concerned, over the long run? Do you intend, 
later on, to settle on one of them, or do you intend to go, as far as 
present plans are concerned, on with both of them ? 

General Irvine. All I can tell you now, Mr. Congressman, is we are 
directed by the Secretary of Defense to build and to deploy 

We are talking about what we do after that. Certainly, 
we look at these programs as we go along and reprogram—we always 
do—based on the facts of life. Whether we will buy more than the 

of anything at the moment, I am not sure, because 
we are looking very closely at the progress being made in solid pro- 
pellants and we wish to get into that, in the intermediate-range 
missile, as soon as we can. 

Mr. Bates. In other words, at the moment, no decision has been 
made as to the long-run choice. 

General Irvine. No; none. 

Mr. Bares. Of one or the other. 

General Irvine. None. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Kilday, any questions? 

Mr. Kirpay. No. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Cunningham, any questions? 

Mr. CunntneHam. No questions. 

The Cratmman. Mr. Arends, any questions? 

Mr. Arenps, Mr. Chairman, just this one remark. General, I don’t 
know whether this should be addressed to you or, probably, to the 
next witness. But I am very interested in this question of the solid 
and liquid propellents, and the difficulty you are going to encounter, 
as I look over at the exhibit, to what I believe you referred to yester- 
day, to the 163 vehicles that you are going to have to use to do this 
job. Possibly I should wait until a little later, as it will come in 
better, but I would like to have a little more information on that. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to ask you one question. You were 
testifying and the purpose of your testimony was to relate entirely 
to the ICBM’s and the IRBM’s, and relate to the four missiles—the 
Atlas, Titan, Thor, and the Jupiter; isn’t that correct ? 
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General Irvine. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, you stated that industry had contracts to 
produce these four missiles. To enable them to do so, they have in- 
vested $144 million of their own capital. 

Mr. Smarr. $114 million. 

The Cuatrman. That the Government, through the various depart- 
ments, has invested $197 million, plus $243 million, in public works; 
is that correct ? 

General Irvine. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. Now, that investment amounts to $430 million that 
the Government has put in; isn’t that correct; $197 million and $243 
million ? 

General Irvine. All right. 

The Cuarrman. That is $430 million—— 

Mr. Gavtn. $440 million. 

The Cuatrrman. $440 million. Industry has put in $114 million, 
making a capital investment of $554 million; is that correct? 

(General Irvine nods. ) 

The Cuarrman. Now, the question I want to ask you is this: What 
do we get, in reference to a reduction in price, for our investment of 
$440 million? How much more would the missile cost if we did not 
have an investment of $440 million, or do we get any reduction on 
account of our investment of $440 million ? 

Now, you put that in the record. I won’t tie up the committee. I 
want you to answer that. And then I want this information: What 
is the estimated cost of an Atlas missile? 

General Irvine. An Atlas is about 

The Cuarrman. What is the average cost of a Titan missile? 

General Irvine. Well, the Atlas actually is about — , if you 
take it on the learning curve 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

General Irvine. And the Titan They are about the same. 

The CuHatrmMan. What is the cost of a Thor? 

General Irvine. , after the first one. 

The Cratrman. Are you in position to advise the committee, in 
view of the fact that the Air Force did not make the contract, what 
is the cost of Jupiter? 

General Irvine. I think it is about the same, in the same general 
area. 

Mr. Kitpay. The same as Thor? 

The Cuarrman. Thor? 

General Irving. Yes; I think—it is in the area of -———— 

The Cuarrman. All right. I want you to point out for the record 
what benefit the Government gets for its investment of $440 million. 

Thank you very much, General. 

Now, Mr. Smart, the next witness is who? 

Mr. Smarr. Maj. Gen. Bernard Schriever, commander of the Air 
Force Ballistic Missile Division. 

The CuHatrman. General, will you please stand and hold up your 
right hand. 

The evidence you shall give the Armed Services Committee shall 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth so help you 


God? 
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Mr. Scuriever. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Take your seat. 

General, have you any statement you want to make? 

General Scurimver. Yes, sir, I have a prepared statement which 
has been provided for the committee. 

The Cuarman. All right. Pass his statement around, somebody. 

Mr. Smarr. The prepared statement is going into the record. I 
think General Schriever wishes to summarize his presentation to the 
committee. 

The Cuamman. He has no statement for the committee to follow 
him? 

Mr. Smart. No statement for the committee; no, sir. 

The Cuarman. All right, go ahead, General. 

You may sit down. 

General Scurrever. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I 
welcome this opportunity to review with you the status and the prog- 
ress of Air Force ballistic missile programs. I can assure you that 
few persons share more keenly than I your desire for maximum ac- 
celeration in our mastery of missile and space technology. Therein 
lies the key to our future national security. 

In my briefing I will first give a brief résumé of significant facts 
of the past and their bearing on our position today; I will describe 
the Air Force management and scientific team which was organized 
to meet: the ballistic missile challenge, the industrial team selected 
to do the job, and how and why these contractors were selected. I 
will then outline our development philosophy and describe each of the 
missiles which we have under development. I will summarize our 
research and development and operational schedules and goals, and 
will indicate to what degree we have achieved them. This will be 
followed by a film which gives visual evidence of our program prog- 
ress and status. 

I will discuss our operational concepts and facilities planning. 

I would then like to cover where we stand today on our advanced 
reconnaissance system, toward which my organization also has been 
working. 

Lastly, I will discuss the growth potential of our current missiles 
and briefly describe the next generation of missiles—solid fuel bal- 
listic missles which our technical developments have made possible. 







































BACKGROUND 


Turning now to USAF ballistic missile background, the Air Force 
took action in this field immediately after World War II. Through 
projects MX~774, MX~770 and other concurrent studies, we demon- 
strated significant theoretical advances over the concepts of the Ger- 
man V-2. To mention but a few: gimballed engine mounts for direc- 
tional control, separable nose cones, integral propellent tanks, light- 
weight rocket structures, improved propellents, and guidance feasibil- 
ity. 

Tt is an undeniable fact, however, that the long-range ballistic mis- 
sile did not appear to be a militarily useful weapon even after the 
Ergeae was resumed in 1951. The low ratio of warhead yield to 
warhead weight demanded a missile weighing roughly 1 million 
pounds and requiring 7 engines—scarcely a weapon worth the risk of 
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ordering into full development and production, particularly in view of 
the other more immediate and also costly requirements incident, to 
the Korean war. 

Only after the thermonuclear breakthrough of late 1952 did the 
feasibility of a militarily effective long-range ballistic missile become 
apparent. I am sure you know of the report in October 1953 of the 
nuclear panel of the Air Force Scientific Advisory Board. This 
study was the first responsible forecast of thermonuclear weapon 
weights and yields. This report, and those of Air Force project 
RAND and of the Strategic Missiles Evaluation Committee, led to a 
rapid series of Air Force actions in 1954 to reorient and then acceler- 
ate the Atlas program under a strong and highly competent manage- 
ment and technical team. 


THE MANAGEMENT REQUIRED 


I would like next to go into some important aspects of this man- 
agement team. 

One major consideration in the selection of the team was that, at 
the time of the Air Force decision to reorient and accelerate the pro- 
gram, the amount of high technical talent which was required to di- 
rect such a research and engineering effort was not available in uni- 
form or on the civil service payroll. The problem they would face 
was considered by some of the country’s best scientific minds more 
difficult of accomplishment than was that faced by the Manhattan 
Engineering District. Any draft levy for this talent could have dis- 
rupted other vital programs. It was propitious that at that time 
Drs. Ramo and Wooldridge had begun gathering into their recently 
formed corporation some of the country’s most qualified talent in a 
widely varied field of scientific and engineering skills. They repre- 
sented the necessary cross section of technical and executive back- 
grounds from industry, science, and educational institutions. 

To achieve maximum progress it was important to concentrate in 
one headquarters all management functions: technical direction, pro- 
graming, budgeting, contracting, procurement, and control of all 
technical agencies contributing to the program. The need was also 
recognized for elimination of multiple channels of review, which 
under normal procedures could have Jed to unacceptable delays. To 
this end, extraordinary and progressive administrative and manage- 
ment actions have been taken. A clear chain of command all the way 
from the top down to our test and research centers and associate con- 
tractors had been established. 

I, as commander of the Air Force Ballistic Missile Division, have 
responsibility for and authority and control over the total program 
from development through initial operational capability. In addition 
to being commander of the Air Force Ballistic Missile Division, I am 
deputy commander, Air Research and Development Command. In 
this capacity I have directive authority over the ARDC development 
and test centers on matters relating to ballistic missiles. 

In addition to AF BMD, there are three other key agencies in our 
management complex. They are the Ballistic Missile Office of Air 
Materiel Command, the Space Technology Laboratories of the Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corp., and the Strategic Air Command Mike Office, 
known as “SAC Mike.” 
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The Ballisti¢: Missile Office, AMC, is headed by General Funk. 
General Funk is not assigned to me in a line sense. However, he 
functions in a practical sense as my deputy for production, Procure- 
ment and Logistics. In addition to being the Director of the Ballistic 
Missile Office, General Funk .is a Deputy Director of Procurement 
and Production, AMC, and a special assistant to General Rawlings, 
the commander, AMC. In this capacity he has directive authority 
over all elements of AMC, worldwide, on matters relating to ballistic 
missiles. 

The space technology laboratories are headed by Dr. Ramo and are 
under contract to the Air Force to furnish systems engineering and 
technical direction over the total ballistic-missile program. 

The SAC Mike element was established in December 1957. This 
action was taken according to plan and provided for the Strategic 
Air Command’s assumption of operational responsibility for the 
ICBM and IRBM weapons at an early date. 

The SAC Mike personnel staffing the office were formerly my opera- 
tional staff and thus are familiar with the ballistic-missile program 
in its entirety. The office is headed by Colonel Large, formerly my 
deputy for operations. Although he is now assigned to the Strategic 
Air Command, Colonel Large will continue to function in the total 
management sense as my deputy for operations. In his role as assist- 
ant to the commander in chief, Strategic Air Command, Colonel 
Large will be responsible for the coordination of SAC ballistic-missile 
operational plans and programs with our technical development plans 
and programs. 

The next area of interest is our contractor team. Convair, Douglas, 


and Martin, the airframe contractors, each have responsibility for the 
development of their respective missile airframe and its autopilot and 
control system, and for the physical integration with the missile of 
its subsystems and its ear aires equipment. Additionally, they 


conduct test operations at Patrick Air Force Base, Fla. 

I have direct access to all Air Force major commands which will be 
involved in the support of the weapon systems. These commands 
are represented by liaison offices at my headquarters. 

In our offices in Los Angeles the integrated team, ARDC, AMC, 
SAC, and the space technology laboratories, formulate and assemble 
our gph cage ya SE plan. This plan is then presented di- 
rectly to the Air Force Ballistic Missile Committee by AFBMD. 
The Air Force Ballistic Missile Committee is chaired by the Secretary 
of the Air Force. 

From the AFBMC, an approved Air Force development-opera- 
tional plan is submitted to the Office, Secretary of Defense Ballistic 
Missile Committee. This Committee is chaired by Mr. Holaday. Once 
the plan is approved by the OSD Ballistic Missile Committee and re- 
turned to the Air Force, it is a directive to be carried out, and I have 
at that time maximum latitude in carrying out the approved plan. 

A very important element in our ballistic missile program is the 
Scientific Advisory Committee for the Secretary of Defense. This 
Committee is chaired by Dr. Millikan and its members are eminent 
scientific and public leaders. The Committee meets quarterly to 
review our program and makes recommendations to the Secretary of 
Defense. The Committee is also available to the Secretary of the 
Air Force. It provides us immeasurable assistance and advice. 
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PERSON NEL QUALIFICATIONS 


Let me now give an indication of the qualifications of the personnel 
who staff my organization. There is a total of 492 officers, warrant 
officers, and equivalent. grade civil service employees in the military 
side of the house (i. e., AF BMD and BMO combined). This includes 
administrative, operational, and materiel staff members as well as 
those in our technical offices. They are all hand-picked men of 
unusual ability and dedication. The percentage comparisons between 
different educational qualifications speak for themselves, but in my 
opinion graphically point up the high caliber of my staff, especially 
in view of the across-the-board spread of their duty functions. Look- 
ing at the other side of the house, the figures of the space technology 
laboratories are even more impressive. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TEAM 


The industrial team controlled by the organization I have deseribed 
is unparalleled in magnitude and scope. The contractors are grouped 
by weapon system team. Our flexibility is demonstrated by the fact 
that. only one new contractor—Douglas—had to be added when the 
Thor IRBM responsibility was assigned to us just over 2 years ago. 

The A. C, Spark Plug all-inertial guidance contract was merely 
reoriented to the Thor from its original backup position on the Atlas 
team. The total personnel working for these 15 associate contractors 
is approximately 41,000. 

In looking at the contractor team, an important change from de- 
velopment procedures used with past weapons systems may have 
already become apparent to you. All major producers work in 
parallel as associate contractors under the supervision of my head- 
quarters. The systems engineering and technical direction functions 
are the responsibilities of space technology laboratories. This ar- 
rangement has resulted in maximum flexibility and objectivity in 
contractor selection, and maximum speed in contractor coordination 
and control. This approach was essential in managing a huge pro- 
gram which required support from the best qualified contractors from 
a broad field of complex industrial resources. 

A look at the management effectiveness of Air Force ballistic- 
missile programs would not be complete without a word on our con- 
tractor-selection process. We have called the process selective compe- 
tition. Competitive bids were solicited only from those contractors 
who had first survived a joint screening by an AMC-ARDC board. 
The board’s selection criteria included past performance, technical 
and management strength, expansion capability, and the contractors’ 
availability, considering other priority commitments. A1l evaluation 
was accomplished by a joint ARDC-AMC committee composed of 
development and production specialists. This procedure enabled us 
to make technical decisions on Atlas systems requirements and de- 
sign and to select the best production contractors in record time. 

It did not take long for these industrial teammates to become in- 
fused with the same dynamic drive which has been characteristic of 
my staff. Practically all contractors have established special organi- 
zations to carry out their responsibility for our program. 
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Our scientific resources lie not only in our organization, which I 
have described earlier, but also among these companies, where man 
of the top engineers and scientists of the country are to be foun 
To be specific, more than 18,000 scientists and technicians are em- 
ployed by the 15 major contractors on our missile program. 








CONTRACTOR CONTROL 





* 


I have already alluded to one aspect of contractor direction when 
I discussed the technical role and responsibilities of space technology 
laboratories. I will now briefly sum up other aspects of contractual 
and financial control. 

We administer and incrementally fund 21 major contracts directly 
and over 200 subcontracts indirectly. Due to the initial urgency of 
getting contractors immediately into action, a large proportion of our 
original contracts were letter contracts. As we have progressed, we 
have pursued the objective of definitizing all contracts as rapidly as 

ossible. As costing experience is gained, we have definite targets 

or introduction of incentive features into our fixed-fee contracts, 
and the ultimate objective of firm, fixed-price contracts. Meanwhil 
we are giving the closest attention to refinement of both our own an 
our contractors’ cost estimating and analysis procedures. 


















THE MISSILES 





I would like now to comment on the philosophy we had in mind 
when we established our research and development objectives. The 
philosophy was one based upon confidence in our design studies and 
upon taking the calculated risk of tooling up production lines which 
would not only turn out test vehicles but which could readily expand 
and continue with production of the operational end items. This risk 
appreciably cuts the timelag formerly inherent in weapon system 
programs. The danger of deficiency of an assembly was offset by 
a dual approach we adopted early in the program. 

You will recollect from my earlier remarks that two different con- 
tractors are working on each major assembly of the Atlas and Titan 
missiles. Pursuit of these 2 separate approaches gave us insurance 
in the event of failure of one or the other, and also permitted us to 
follow each of 2 desirable development paths. Assembly adaptabil- 
ity from one missile to the other was an important criterion in design 
work. The Atlas and Titan are now proceeding as independent 
weapon systems, though they retain basic mutual adaptability. The 
Titan will come along a little later and as a more advanced and flex- 
ible weapon. Both will be intercontinental missiles of 5,500-nautical- 
mile range. 

Up to this point, I have primarily discussed the “how” of our organ- 
ization and management. It is now time to look at the “what” of our 
programs—the specific ballistic missiles for which I have development 
responsibility; the ‘Atlas, the Titan, and the Thor. [Security dele- 
tion. | a 

The Jupiter IRBM being developed by the Army for Air Force 
operational use follows a trajectory similar to that of the Thor. It 
it my understanding that the committee has received a full technical 
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briefing from the Army Ballistic Missile Agency ; therefore, I will not 
go into additional detail on the Jupiter missile at this moment. 


MILESTONES 














I will now summarize the milestones which we have passed, and 
those which we project for the future, of the Atlas PEPETAD, Addi- 
tionally, I will show the buildup of our operationat force according 
to present directives. 

On June 11 of last year, slightly less than 3 years after the estab- 
lishment of the Western Development Division, the first Atlas flight- 
test vehicle was launched from Cape Canaveral. Behind that test 
lay thousands of tests of components, subassemblies, assemblies, and 
hours of testing captive missiles, 

To keep.a proper perspective, it must be borne in mind that mis- 
sile flight testing is far more expensive than flight testing of aircraft. 
Unlike an aircraft, a ballistic missile, once launched, does not return 
to be subjected to postflight examination. Missile testing is more 
expensive in another way; many more tests are required to accumu- 
late the total testing time by which reliability can be demonstrated, 
reliability which is even more nearly an absolute requirement in mis- 
siles than in aircraft systems. 

For these reasons, ballistic-missile testing requires complicated and 
expensive test facilities, instrumentation, and telemetering equipment. 

Our first two Atlas launches, June 11 and September 25 of last 
year, were designed to test the compatibility of airframe, propulsion, 
and autopilot assemblies. Both missiles lost thrust in flight and 
required destruction by the range safety officer. These tests, which 
were widely publicized as failures, were far from failures. In-flight 
data acquired from our extensive telemetering and instrumentation 
showed that we had successfully completed 90 percent of our test 
objectives for those particular flights. 

The flights of the third and fourth missiles of the initial Atlas 
series were made on December 17, 1957, and January 10, 1958, re- 
spectively. Both of these flights achieved noteworthy success. [Se- 
curity deletion.| The missiles traversed their planned flight distance 
and struck in their intended target area. All test objectives were 
successfully achieved. 

Our development philosophy, which I briefly discussed earlier, 
calls for research and development, production, base construction, per- 
sonnel and training, and support actions, all to be taken concurrently. 
This involves calculated risks, but it is the only method known to us 
to compress the time required to develop and bring into operation a 
completely new and novel weapon system. This same concept of 
concurrency is applied to each of the ballistic missiles being developed 
by the Air Force. 

A comparison of our current status and schedules with the original 
predictions of the Von Neumann Committee and with the requirements 
of Air Force directives will show that we have done exceedingly well. 
[Security deletion. ] 

I might add that we were thought overly optimistic by many in 
early 1955 when we established our original target dates. The facts 
show that we have stayed essentially on an aggressive schedule. We 
have no indication of future slippage of any consequence. 
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Most of my previous explanatory comments apply also to the Titan 
program. Our plans call for attamment of a [security deletion] ini- 
tial operational capability with the Titan about 1 year after the Atlas. 
[Security deletion. ] 

Turning next to the Thor, a point we are proud to indicate is the first 
flight test only about 1 year after the signing of the original letter 
contract with the Douglas Aircraft Corp. This was possible, of course, 
primarily because of previous studies by Ramo-Wooldridge and the 
use of assemblies designed for Atlas or Titan and in which we had 
great confidence. By now we have had 11 test flights, 8 of which 
were quite successful, from our viewpoint. The test performed Oc- 
tober 24 [security deletion] went some 2,400 nautical miles. Accord- 
ing to our calculations, this missile, in its full operational weight, 
will exceed its 1,500-mile performance objective. Our first operational 
Thor squadron will be deployed overseas less than 1 year from now. 
{Security deletion. ] 

To present a complete picture of our status and capabilities, I must 
point out that only on our last three Thor launchings, December 7, 19, 
and January 28, have we flight tested a missile with completely closed- 
loop guidance installed and operating. Our confidence, based on air- 
craft and rocket-sled tests, was well borne out by the results. There 
is no doubt in our minds but that our impact accuracy will be within 
the design tolerance. [Security deletion.] We are particularly 
pleased with the results of the December 19 flight, which [security 
deletion] accomplished test objectives with a high degree of impact 
accuracy. [Security deletion.] This is a most significant milestone 
at this early point in our guidance testing. 


OPERATIONAL CONCEPTS AND CAPABILITIES 


Our ballistic-missile-program presentation would not be complete 
without some discussion of the Air Force operational concepts and 
the ground equipment required to support the system. [Security 
deletion. | 

Objectives from the initiation of the IRBM development have been 
to develop a strategically mobile system and to secure operational 
flexibility through technical design. This will be graphically shown 
in the film report of our December 1957 Thor ground support equip- 
ment development engineering inspection. 

Our Thor ground-support-system schedule is similar to the ones 
shown for Atlas and Titan. It shows, again, the completeness of our 
planning and the extremely tight schedules against which we have 
been working and which we have been meeting. [Security deletion.] 

The film which I would now like to show you is a Douglas Aircraft 
Corp. film report covering the development engineering inspection 
last December of Thor ground-support equipment. Such an inspec- 
tion as the one you will see is conducted during a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of all commands which will be responsible for the operation 
or support of a weapon, and has the objective of determining what 
changes, if any, are required to make the equipment best adapted to 
the requirements of all agencies concerned. The ground-support 
hardware shown in this film is all in production, and the high degree 
of Thor overall weapon-system effectiveness could not be achieved 
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without this highly integrated and automatized ground-support en- 
vironment. The Douglas Corp. acted as host, as you might say, for 
this inspection, but the equipment you will see in this film is the prod- 
uct of contributions by both operations and technical staff officers. of 
my headquarters, by Ramo-Wooldridge engineers, and by the. asso- 
ciate contractors and the many subcontractors who worked with Doug- 
las in the design and fabrication of these items. 


TRAINING AND MAN POWER REQUIREMENTS 


The first Thor and Jupiter squadrons were activated this month. 
Both units will be manned by Air Force personnel. The cadre for 
the first Thor squadron began intensive specialty training at the 
Douglas Aircraft Santa Monica facility on the 15thof January. Air- 
men have been selected and are now en route to the Army Redstone 
Arsenal for specialty training. These personnel are graduates of our 
Air Training Command technical schools and, for the most part, have 
had extensive field experience in the maintenance and repair of com- 
plex Air Force systems and equipments. 

The Air Force will assume responsibility for specialty and crew 
training of personnel reqneeed to man Jupiter-equipped squadrons as 
quickly as the Army is able to furnish the fecated’ missiles, ground- 
ee equipment, handbooks, and manuals. 

ur manning and training program for Atlas and Titan has also 
been carefully worked out. Handbooks, manuals, and training equip- 
ments are in process and are on schedule. 

As I have already indicated, Cook Air Force Base will be the Air 
Force crew-training center, as well as the first intercontinental ballis- 
tic-missile base. The overall ICBM and IRBM training programs 
are planned to provide the USAF with trained, operationally profi- 
cient personnel concurrent with the introduction of the ICBM and 
IRBM weapon system into the operational inventory. 

There is a misconception in the minds of many, which leads them 
to believe that manpower requirements in a ballistic-missiles wing 
will be considerably less than those in a manned-aircraft wing. In 
reality, our planning indicates that an ICBM and the present B-47 
wing will have substantially the same quantitative manpower require- 
ments. 

From a qualitative standpoint, the skills and level of training re- 
quired of personnel manning and maintaining a missile are about the 
same as those required in the maintenance of a B-47 or B-52. Thus, 
we “ continue to require a large and extensive Air Training Com- 
mand, 

The strain and the monotomy of constant alert status, often in iso- 
lated areas and always subject to hazards in certain work assignments, 
will aggravate personnel retention problems and replacement-train- 
ing costs. This reemphasizes the need for incentive measures which 
will create a truly career-minded Air Force. 


FUNDING 


I would now like to review, in broad terms, our funding and fund- 
ing controls for the Air Force ballistic-missile programs. To date, 
more than $2 billion have been invested in the Air Force ballistic- 
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missile programs. As you recall, I mentioned previously that we 
have been authorized to fund this program on a pay-as-you-go basis 
(i. e&., incremental funding). Funds are made available annually to 
cover costs for the year, plus commitment costs for long-lead-time 
items. [Security deletion | 

These amounts include funds for industrial facilities and military 
construction, which, because of their nature, usually mature slower 
than research, development, and procurement funds. 

By careful evaluation of contractor fund requirements, efficient 
purchase a. and close scrutiny of the fund status of each con- 
tract, we have been able to reduce the amount of unexpended funds 
tied up on contract without hampering program accomplishments. 

















ADVANCED RECONNAISSANCE SYSTEM 





General Putt will cover the Air Force astronautics program. How- 
ever, since the Air Force Ballistic Missile Division has been develop- 
ing the advanced reconnaissance system, I would like to take a few 
minutes to describe the program—its status and schedule, [Security 
deletion. | 







GROWTH POTENTIAL—ATLAS, TITAN AND THOR 











We are planning for improvements in our existing missiles in an 
orderly manner so as not to interfere with the attainment of the 
earliest operational force. 










SOLID PROPELLED ICBM 





In 1955, in close coordination with the Navy Department, the Air 
Force initiated a solid fuel state-of-art improvement program. The 
objectives of this program. were to increase the specific impulse of 
solid fuels, to develop improved and much lighter packaging tech- 
niques, and to find better methods for controlling thrust direction and 
cutoff. 

This program has proven to be very successful. Its results, coupled 
with improvements in the guidance system, nose cone and warhead— 
all made possible by our current missile programs—have brought us 
to the point where we are now ready to commence development of solid 
propelled ICBM’s.. Such a program appears most promising. [Se- 
curity deletion.] 

The results of our extensive studies and analysis of solid propelled 
ICBM’s are summarized below. [Security deletion. | 

















CONCLUSION 





By now, the question may have arisen in some of your minds as to 
how one relatively small organization can effectively manage pro: 
grams of the scope I have described. Management has only been 
possible through the technique of “management by exception”; that 
is, the concentration of attention and effort on those elements of the 
program which at any time start to move out of phase. This is made 
possible by our program control room. . Here, more than 5,000.sepa- 
rate line items are logged and observed through use. of a unique IBM 
record system. ‘These records give: us. continuous, surveillance of the 
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total program and thus enable us to spot and tackle potential troubles 
before they develop into serious problems. Any slippage a 
slippage sticks out like a sore thumb for our attention. ough in 
314 years we have had our share of problems, I am happy to report 
that we have kept them in hand. e are essentially on schedule to- 
day and we expect to stay on schedule, 

eneral Scurrever. If you don’t mind, Mr. Chairman, I will stand 
up because I have some charts here which I will show as well as—— 

The Carman. Pardon me? 

General Scurrever. I say, I have some charts that I will show in 
my presentation. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

General Scurrever. I think this will take about 30 minutes. And 
I would like to cover the following items. First, a little background 
in organizational matters that relate to how we are carrying out the 
ballistic missile program in the Air Force. 

Some comments about the characteristics of the ballistic missiles. 

And then the nature of our program from a. management stand- 
point. 

Next, what our present directed program is. 

Then the funding, the total funding to date since the acceleration 
of the ballistic missile program. 

Also, I want to talk about the benefits of the ballistic missile pro- 
gram to space development, and mention a few words on the Air Force 
military satellite program. 

And finally discuss very briefly the next generation of ballistic mis- 
siles looking beyond the first generation into improved propellents 
and so forth. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Proceed in your way. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. oiaicnen. could I ask the general if we could 
have a little of his background, I mean, his experience, and so on and 
so forth, and your training in this business? 

I am just interested now. 

General Scurtever. Well, yes. ‘ 

To start with, I am a graduate of Texas A. and M. and have a mas- 
ter’s degree from Stanford University. 

Mr. Kunpay. Where were you raised in Texas? [Laughter.] 

General Scurrever. San Antonio, Tex. 

Mr. Bares. That shouldn’t be held against him, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. You have a master’s degree from Stanford? 

General Scurtever. Yes, sir. 

I entered the Air Force in 1932, as a flying cadet and was primarily 
assigned to combat organizations until 1939, at which time I was 
assigned to Wright Field, and put in a year as test pilot and then 
went to the Air Force Engineering School at Wright Field for a year, 
in 1940. During the war, I was in the Southwest Pacific for about 
314 years. I returned after the war ended and went to the Pentagon. 
I spent some 8 years here in Washington, all of it in research and 
development activities. 

Three and one-half years ago I was assigned to my present job, of 
supervising the Air Force ballistic missile program, and I have been 
on that ever since. 
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So 1 would say from an experience standpoint that I have had 
roughly 10 years or a little more of experience in the research and 
development business in the Air Force. 

Mr. Arenps, And 26 years service altogether, from 1932 to 1958? 

General Scurrever. Yes, sir. I entered the flying school in July 
of 1932. 

(Statement of General Schriever’s background is as follows:) 


Maj. Gen. Bernard Adolph Schriever was born in Bremen, Germany, on Sep- 
tember 14, 1910, came to the United States with his parents in 1917; and was 
naturalized a United States citizen in 1923. He received his early schooling in 
San Antonio, Tex., and graduated from Texas A. & M., College Station, Tex., 
1931 with a bachelor of science degree in engineering. His master of science 
degree in aeronautical engineering was received in 1942 from Stanford Univer- 
sity in Palo Alto, Calif. 

General Schriever began his military career in 1931 after receiving a Reserve 
appointment in the field artillery upon graduation from Texas A. & M. In 
July 1932, he entered flight training at Randolph Field, Tex., earning his wings 
and commission as a second lieutenant in the Air Corps Reserve in June 1933 
at Kelly Field, Tex. 

His first flying duties were performed as a bomber pilot at March Field, Calif. 
Subsequently, he was stationed at Hamilton Field, Calif., and Albrook Field, 
C. Z. In September 1937, he reverted to Inactive Reserve status and accepted 
a position as a pilot with the Northwest Airlines, 

In October 1938, he reentered the service to accept an appointment as second 
lieutenant in the Regular Army, and was assigned to the 7th Bomb Group at 
Hamilton Field, Calif. 

In October 1939, General Schriever was assigned to test-pilot duties at Wright 
Field, Ohio. While at Wright Field, he attended the Air Corps Engineering 
School, specializing in aeronautical engineering subjects, graduating in July 
1941. Following this schooling, he entered Stanford University to pursue an 
advanced course in aeronautical engineering and, in June 1942, was awarded a 
master’s degree in mechanical engineering (aeronautical). 

In July 1942, General Schriever joined the 19th Bomb Group in the Southwest 
Pacific. While in that theater, he participated in the Bismarck Archipelago, 
Leyte, Luzon, Papua, north Solomon, south Philippine, and Ryukyus campaigns 
He flew 63 combat missions. 

In December 1942, he became chief of the maintenance and engineering division, 
5th Air Force Service Command. He held this position until August 1943, when 
he was appointed chief of staff, 5th Air Force Service Command. In September 
1944, he assumed command of the Advanced Headquarters, Far East Air Service 
Command, and supported theater operations from bases in Hollandia, New 
Guinea, Leyte, Manila, and Okinawa. 

General Schriever was assigned to Army Air Force Headquarters in January 
1946 as Chief, Scientific Liaison Section, Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. He 
held this position until August 1949, when he entered the National War College. 

Following his graduation in June 1950, he returned to Headquarters, USAF, 
to become Assistant for Evaluation, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Develop- 
ment. Assistant for Development Planning (an outgrowth of the Evaluation 
Office) was his next assignment in January 1951. In May 1954. he became as- 
sistant to the commander, Air Research and Development Command, in Balti- 
more, Md. 

In August 1954, though retained as assistant to the commander. ARDC, Gen- 
eral Schriever assumed command of the Western Development Division, Head- 
quarters, ARDC (redesignated Air Force Ballistic Missile Division), located in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

As commander, Air Force Ballistic Missile Division, General Schriever has 
immediate control and supervision over all aspects of the Air Force ballistic- 
missile program. 

His awards and decorations include the Distinguished Service Medal, Legion 
of Merit, Air Medal, Purple Heart, and two unit citations. He is rated a com- 
mand pilot. 

He was promoted to first lieutenant in October 1987. to captain in April 1942, 
to major in June 1942, to lieutenant colonel in March 1948: to colonel in Decem- 
ber 1943, to brigadier general on June 23, 1953, and to major general on Decem- 
ber 13, 1955. 
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General and Mrs. Schriever were married in January 1938, and now have 
three children, Brett, Dora, and Barbara. Mrs. Schriever is the former Dora 
Brett, daughter of Lt. Gen. George H. Brett, USAF, retired. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, General, go ahead with your presentation. 

General Scurizver. Well, starting with the background, I would, 
first, like to mention the reasons why the Air Force ballistic-missile 
program was accelerated when it was. It really goes back to the 
thermonuclear breakthrough in 1952, when we had the first thermonu- 
clear shot. As you may recall, that was about a pound device. 

It was not a weapon. However, the Air Force Scientific Advisory 
Board established a panel headed by Dr. von Neumann, and the 
projected thermonuclear technology for a period from 1953 throug 
to about 1960. 

This was the first time we had an authentic piece of paper by very 
qualified people as to what we might expect in terms of thermonu- 
clear development. And the most important thing was that they 
projected that we would have or could have by 1959 or 1960 a thermo- 
nuclear warhead weighing pounds that had a yield of 














Now, as a matter of fact, we have already achieved that. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has already achieved that, and more. 

As a matter of fact, the warheads that are going into the first bal- 
listic missiles will have yields of almost , and will weigh 
just slightly over pounds. 

Now, prior to that time, we had done quite a lot of work in ballistic 
missiles—long-range ballistic missiles, but, because they are so sensi- 
tive to the payload they have to carry, particularly the long-range 
missiles, they were really not a very worthwhile weapons system for 
us to develop, because we knew it would be a very costly development 
and production program. 

Now, this thermonuclear promise anatges the situation completely. 
The military worth of the long-range ballistic missile became very 
evident. 

It was in 1953, late 1953, that Mr. Wilson set up a Missile Evalu- 
ation Committee, headed by Trevor Gardner, who, in turn, set up a 
Strategic Missiles Evaluation Committee, headed by Dr. von Neu- 
mann, to make recommendations to the Air Force as to what it should 
do in its strategic-missile field. 

And it was the result of those recommendations that really started 
us on the program, 

I won like to have the first slide, please. 

It was in February of 1954 that this Committee made its recom- 
mendations to the Air Force, and I will explain some of these particu- 
lar points. 

First, they said to modify the warhead weight, 

This was the most important thing: Design the missile to a 
pound warhead instead of, at that time, the pound warhead 
that we were working with. 

CEP just means accuracy. We were working to a very, very small 
accuracy, an accuracy of They said, “Relax that, and 
go to an accuracy of something in the order of »” because 
the problem of guidance was very, very difficult. 
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As a matter of fact, it was impossible, from a technical standpoint, 
to get accuracies in the order of , but quite feasible from 
the range. 

They also recommended that we . We were talkin 
about impacting at the . This made it a very, very diff 
cult task, from a nose-cone reentry standpoint, because of the tremen- 
dous heat generated. 

And, most of all, they recommended that we establish a develop- 
ment-management organization of unusual competence and authority 
to reorient and accelerate the program. 

They felt it was necessary to set up a special and unique organiza- 
tion if we were to get this job done in the earliest period of time. 

And I might say that their estimate was that we could have opera- 
tional ballistic missiles by , if we did these things. 

We think, now, 31% years later, that, actually, we can beat that a 
little bit. 

Certain administrative actions were taken by the Air Force, follow- 
ing these recommendations. And I might say these recommendations 
were accepted in toto by the Air Force. In March of 1954, the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force directed acceleration of the ballistic-missile 
program. That was the ICBM or intercontinental ballistic-missile 
program. 

It was assigned—the program responsibility was assigned—to the 
Air Research and Development Command, who were directed to estab- 
lish this development-management group. For several months, we 
worked on just how this group should be set up, and what its respon- 
sibilities, specific responsibilities, and authority should be. 

As a result of that, in August, we established what was called the 
Western Development Division at that time. We purposely used that 
name for security reasons. We did not want to draw attention to the 
fact that we were accelerating the ballistic-missile program. 

It was renamed, about a year ago, to the Air Force Ballistic Mis- 
sile Division, and that is the organization which I head. 

Now, actually, we have more than one organization located geo- 
graphically in California, where I have my headquarters. 

The Air Force Ballistic Missiles Division has the overall responsi- 
bility and supervision for the program, but located with me is an office 
of the Air Materiel Command, called the Ballistic Missile Office. 

I think I will go to the next slide, because it gives the organization, 
and I will explain each one of the elements of the organization. 

Disregard above here and just take—is that clear enough? Can 
you see that ? 

(Chorus of “No.”) 

General Scurrever. Can you adjust that? It still doesn’t seem 
too good. 

The Air Force Ballistic Missiles Division is my organization. | 
am part of the Air Research and Development Command Headquar- 
ters. I have some 400 officers, 200 of which are technical, and the 
other 200 are in support activities, comptroller activities, and pro- 
graming activities. 

Of the military officers on my technical staff, over 70 percent have 
degrees, and a large percentage of those have master’s dasams We 
really handpicked the military personnel that are assigned to my 
organization. 
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Now, let me talk about the other elements of the total management 
complex, because we work together as a single team. I start out 
with the Air Materiel Command, Ballistic Missile Office. General 
Funk heads that Office. He is a part of the Air Materiel Command 
Headquarters and, actually, also wears a hat as assistant to the com- 
mander, AMC. 

As such, he can draw on the services of the entire Air Materiel Com- 
mand structure, and he does. And he has authority over the subor- 
dinate organizations of the Air Materiel Command. 

He does all of the contracting for the program, right in our loca- 
tion. In other words, he has the contracting responsibility, as well 
as all of the other Air Materiel Command responsibilities which are 
a in support of the total pone 

he next organization is the Ramo-Wooldridge Corp., actually the 
space technology laboratories of the Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. 
hey have a aobalenl staff of a little over 500 people. Over 50 per- 
cent of that staff have advanced degrees. They are, I think, the most 
competent technical group of people gathered together in this coun- 
try, as far as the overall management of this type of program is con- 
cerned. They have the systems-engineering responsibility and 
technical direction of the entire program. They are not part of my 
staff. However, we are located together, working together, and solve 
all our problems together, as a team. 

SAC-Mike is a new element of the management complex. Until 
recently, until January 1, as a matter of fact, I had the responsibility 
for the initial operational force. It had always been planned to turn 
that responsibility over to the Strategie Air Command, who would 
operate the ballistic missiles. 

It was decided in December that it was time to turn that responsi- 
bility over to the Strategic Air Command, but the part of the organ- 
ization that I had—my plans and operations offices—simply put on a 
new hat and were cal a SAC-Mike. They are still operating with 
me and doing the same things in terms of the total program man- 
agement. 

So that we have, in effect, in this organization the capability to do 
a complete planning, programing, and budgeting job for the total pro- 
gram, And by total program I mean those things that are related 
to develop and test right on down to the operational problems, such 
as the construction of missile bases, the training of personnel, and 
so forth, And we do, in fact, present to Headquarters, Air Force, 
and to OSD a complete packaged program, where all of these things 
are included. 

Now, following the establishment of this organization—and I want 
to get back again and mention that on the first chart you may recall, 
the recommendation made by the Von Neumann group was that we 
accelerate and reorient the program. They specifically did not want 
us to continue exactly the program that was then in being. 

We actually only had two contractors—Convair and North Ameri- 
can, in the program at that time. They recommended that we take a 
year and conduct intensive systems analysis and technical studies to 
come up with the so-called reoriented program. 

Actually, we completed those studies in about November of 1954 and 
made all of our major technical decision at that time. 
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So, then, it became a job of selecting the contractor team to carry 
out the ballistic-missile program. Because we felt that it required an 
integration or marriage of the military, science, and industry to really 
get this job done, we were quite anxious to get the very best elements 
of industry into the program. 

So, we carried on a series of competitions to select the contractors 
for the program—the propulsion, the guidance, the computer contrac- 
tors, the airframe contractors, and so forth. This next slide will show 
the geographic distribution of our contractor team in the program. 

Now, the red dots are the principal contractors. You will notice 
that there is a concentration in California, but we also have Martin, 
for example, in Denver. This is Sperry-Rand in Minneapolis, and 
AC Spark Plug in Milwaukee. We have a number of contractors on 
the east coast, and, also, some in from the coast. 

Now it was absolutely essential that if we were to carry on this 
program at the maximum rate—and our objective was to get the 
earliest possible operational capability—we select the very best con- 
tractors in the country. We had no other choice if we were to get 
this job done in the shortest period of time. 

We have some 17 major contractors in the program. , We have some 
200—they are not all shown on here—principal subcontractors, and 
there are thousands of suppliers. There are something in the order 
of between 80,000 and 90,000 people working directly on the ballistic- 
missile program at this time. 

The Cuarrman. How many? 

General Scurrever. Between 80,000 and 90,000 who are working 
directly on the Air Force ballistic-missile program. 

The Cuatrman. Let there be order in the committee. 

General Scurtever. Of course, we have a number of military in- 
stallations. The figures that were quoted with respect to the total 
facilities that have been built for this program includes the facilities, 
test facilities, that have been installed at Government installations, 
such as Edwards Air Force Base, and at Patrick, at Holloman, and at 
Kirtland Air Force Base. 

You must remember that when we started this ballistic missile pro- 
gram there were practically no facilities in existence, no develop- 
ment facilities in existence, for this kind of work; so we had to start 
almost from the ground up. Facilities for aircraft development and 
aircraft production simply were not suitable, particularly for the test- 
ing phase of ballistic missiles. If you have seen any of the large 
rocket test stands or captive test stands or the launch stands at Ca 
Canaveral, you will understand that facilities of that nature sim iy 
didn’t exist in 1954. They had to be built. And I might say that 
the most critical part of a development program is getting your facili- 
ties, because there are more people who get into the facilities act than 
any other thing. ' 

You have to have your facilities, particularly your test facilities, 
before you can get underway on a program of any magnitude. 

Another measure of the magnitude of the program is the dollars 
that have been put into it since 1954. And TI have another slide which 
shows—I won’t go into any detail on the numbers here—but just give 
you a total. 

Through fiscal year 1958, there have been funded for the program 
slightly in excess of $2.6 billion. This is the authorized funding for 
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the program up to this point. Actually, this carries to December. 
But it shows all of the funds that have been made available through 
fiscal 1958. It is $2.6 billion. That does not include any additional 
funds that we will get from the supplemental appropriation. 

Now, we have actually obligated through December of 1957 about 
dollars, and our expenditures have been just slightly over 
, up to that point. 

Now, this has been from 1954, when we took over the program. So 
= can see there has been a very large effort in this ballistic missile 

usiness. This is just the Air Force part. I don’t have the figures 
for the Jupiter or Polaris here. Now, I would like to discuss a little 
bit further the nature of our management organization as it relates 
to the program: the planning and programing effort that we do. 

It requires that we integrate planningwise and programingwise the 
following things. First, the development and test program. We 
have to establish our milestones in advance, when we expect to reach 
certain points in our development and test program. We have to do 
this on the very best judgment that we can apply. There is no guar- 
anty that you will accomplish something developmentwise exactly 
on the date that you establish, but we don’t pick them out of the hat. 

We take the very best technical judgments, and apply those and 
establish major milestone dates. 

Now, this in turn also establishes production requirements, because 
if you want to compress the time between the initiation of a develop- 
ment program to where you have an operational force, you have to 
take a lot of things, a lot of these steps, on a concurrent basis. 

If you don’t, you do it in series, and you end up in a much longer 
time span from the time you initiate development until you get an 
actual operational capability. And after all, from a military stand- 
point, our objective is an operational capability, not just to produce 
a piece of hardware. 

Now, this requires a production base. It requires base construction, 
and when you say base construction, there are a lot of things that 
need to be done before you reach the point where you can actually 
start construction. So this requires a considerable lead time. It re- 
quires people. And particularly in new weapons systems, you have 
to establish the qualifications as best you can for the type of people you 
need. You have to lay down training programs, and get them under- 
way. And of course, it requires establishing a support framework 
for these new weapons. 

In other words, we have been operating on a basis of concurrency. 
And this involves a certain amount of calculated risk. 

As this next chart will show, there are lead times involved. I have 
shown here the research and development program. I will just pick 
out a couple of major milestones. For example, this is for the Atlas. 
We started our captive testing, and that means we have a complete 
flight type of missile tied down on a stand, and we run it through 
static test after static test. We started that at the end of 1956. Our 
first flight attempt was in June of 1957, We anticipate giving a final 
production release here in the end of — We expect to have an 
operational prototype, in other words, a missile that can do all the 
things that we have set out for it to do, in 
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Now, production. You might see here, as far as the research and 
development facilities are concerned, and the test facilities, we had to 
start with them. 

There was a 24-month lead time to get this first test facility, for 
example, into being. 

This takes us clear back into 1954,. Then if you put the budget, 
cycle on top of that, you are back here in 1952, or 1953, from a plan- 
ning standpoint. So these are the kind of things you have to con- 
tend with in the planning and programing end. 

But I want to get down into the other areas, the operational areas, 
and give you some feel for the lead time involved, and to show why we 
have to do these things on a concurrent basis. 

For example, on base construction, there is actually a lead 
time from the time that we have made a site selection to the time that 
we have the base ready for operational use. 

Actually, our beneficial occupancy date is earlier than that, but then 
there is always a shakedown of the facilities and the personnel of 
about another 4 or 5 months. So there is a total lead time here of 
about months. 

Now, the site selection takes another 3 or 4 months, during which 
we send out selection teams to pick sites. Then there is an approval 
process. When we select the site, getting approval always involves 
quite a bit of doing, too. So we have this lead time in front of that. 

Personnel training: We have a month lead time there. In 
some of the support areas, we have a month lead time, although 
actually the requirement to put money on the line is only about 
months, But from a planning and programing santpems, you can 
see that you have to get into all of these things, in addition to just 
worrying about the development and test program. 

This we have been doing in our program right from the start. I 
would like to make one analogy with ballistic missiles as compared to, 
say, the production of automobiles. The ballistic missile is a new 
weapon. It requires a completely new environment. We don’t have 
the facilities. We don’t have the people that are trained to operate 
and maintain them. 

Therefore, you have to establish that operational environment at 
the same time that you develop and test the missile. 

Take the automobile, for example. You already have the opera- 
tional environment. The producer of the automobile doesn’t worry 
about roads or highways or filling stations or garages and so forth. 
Shey are already there for him. 

e just worries about how many automobiles he can sell and he puts 
on 1 shift or 2 shifts or 3 shifts, depending on what the market will 

















ar. 

Well, our problem is much more complex. We have the problem of 
establishing the operational environment at the same time. 

Take that slide off. 

Now, let me discuss for a moment the program that we now have, 
that is the directed program. For the ICBM, it amounts to 
squadrons. The ICBM squadrons have missiles each. There 
are squadrons of Atlas missiles and squadrons of Titan 
missiles that have been directed. 

The completion of that program has been set as the middle of 
, of having that many units in the field ready to go. Ofcourse, 
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units will phase in sooner than that, but that is the end time. 
Actually, we will have the first operational Atlas missiles, on our 
present timetable, in 


For the Titan, it is the ‘middle of , for the first squadron 
in the field. 


In the IRBM area, we have been directed to build —-——— Thor 
squadrons and Jupiter squadrons. Both of these will deploy 
their first squadron in December of this year and completion of the 




















Now, I want to say that we do have a greater capability, an inherent 
capability, today as far as force buildup is concerned. j 
here has been under consideration in the Pentagon for some time 
now This is, I think you must realize, a very involved 
decision because you have to also think of other forces, the capability 
of other forces. You also have to think about the follow-on pro- 
grams. And in the IRBM fields, you have to think about the nego- 
tiations with foreign countries for the deployment of these missiles. 

So it isn’t easy to make these decisions as to what the total force 
structure should be. I might say that as far as losing any time as 
far as these decisions are concerned, the present directed program for 
the Atlas is such that we have sufficient flexibility that if a decision is 
made to build a larger force we will not lose any time in getting 
that force in the field. 

In the Titan area it is different. We need a decision right away, 

The Thor and Jupiter area: Of course, if we want to get more units 
overseas earlier, the decisions need to be made now. But these de- 
cisions in the face of the negotiations that have to take place simply 
can’t be made. 

I wanted to make it clear to the committee that the directed pro- 
gram is not necessarily the maximum force in being that could be 
made available in the time period that I mentioned. 

Now, I would like to discuss the missiles just a little bit. I was 
not here yesterday, so I don’t know whether General Irvine covered 
the characteristics of the missiles at all. 

Mr. Bates. No. 

The Cuatrman. Well, the characteristics of the missile—— 

General Scurrever. Sir? 

The Cuarmrman. You want to discuss the characteristics of the mis- 
sile, the difference between the different types of missiles? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir, I can do that. I thought I would do 
this very briefly. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Make it brief, because we are probably not qualified to reach a de- 
cision as to—— 


General Scurrever. I am just going to tell you the major differ- 
ences, 

The Cuarrman. All right. One goes up and one fails. [Laugh- 
ter]. Go ahead. f 

General Scurirver. This is the Atlas missile. And the uniqueness 
about the Atlas missile is: We call it a i 
Now, because of the fact that you have to take this 
So we have at least crossed that bridge. 
Mr. Rivers. How many of those have you tried to fire? 
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The Cuarrman. One minute. Go ahead, General. 
General Scuriever. The other thing is that we have to have a —— 


The Titan, on the other hand, -—. 


Now, we have had many, many tests. We haven’t had any tests in 
flight actually, but simulated tests. We think we have this problem 
completely licked. We are confident. 

Now, these two are the IRBM missiles. the Thor and 
the J upiter. They use the same engine—the North American ‘ 
It is pounds thrust engine. Except for minor detail differ- 
ences, the engines come right off the same production line. The mis- 
siles are quite similar in general detail. There is a lot of difference in 
specific detail. They both use what we call an system. 

We are using the . The Army has developed an 
for this. 

So there are differences in detail, but as far as the general character- 
istics are concerned they are quite similar. 

Now, you may want to ask some additional questions on this later, 
but I think this will suffice for a quick rundown. 

Now, I would like to discuss very briefly now some of the fallouts, 
you might say, of the ballistic missile program as it relates to space 
work, space vehicles. 

The CuHarmMAN. Go right ahead, General, and make your statement 
in your own way. 

General Scuriever. The next slide, please. 

Skip those and go to the one on the fallouts. 

We do have in the Air For ce, and have had for a good many years, 
a military satellite program. We call it the adv anced reconnaissance 
system. And it has been built around using the Atlas as the booster. 

Now, the contributions of the ICBM and IRBM program to a large 
satellite are as follows. 

. We use telemetering and tracking. That has been 
established at: Patrick. 

We use the same launch facilities and techniques. We have to 
make a little modification on the launch facility, but we plan to use 
exactly the same launch facilities that we have for the Atlas. 

So we have done the facilities design. 

We use all of the test range facilities, and techniques. And the 
industrial base, except for the part that involves the building of the 
portion that orbits is established. 

Now, the next slide gives a trajectory for the satellite. You use the 
same Atlas booster. The —— 

So you are not increasing the velocity a great deal to get an object 
to orbit. 

The next slide, please. 

This is a little bit dark, but the point I wanted to make is the 
relative weights that the ICBM boosters can get into orbit as com- 
pared to what has been placed into orbit here in the past year. 

The Pioneer Vanguard was 4.6 pounds. The Standard Vanguard, 
21.5 The Explorer is about 30 pounds. The sputnik was 184 pounds, 
that is, Sputnik I. 

Agtually, the advanced reconnaissance system will put into orbit 
some 
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So you can see that we are getting into entirely different weight 
categories here when we talk about the ICBM boosters, or even the 
IRBM boosters for satellite applications. 

In other words, I think I can summarize by saying that the ballistic 
missile program has at least given us a 4-year start and about a 

investment toward space vehicles. 

If we were starting from scratch today, that is the kind of invest- 
ment and the kind of time it would take us to get to where we are to- 
day with respect to potential capabilities in this field. 

Now, last, a aud about the next generation ballistic missiles: 

About a year ago we started an intensive study in my headquarters, 
and assisted by industry, as to what advances had been made in the 
state of the art in terms of looking beyond the generation of missiles 
that you see here. 

There are certain disadvantages to liquid rockets. ‘They are more 
complicated. The logistics problem is considerably greater than we 
would like from an operational standpoint. 

So we were looking, of course, to see what could be done in sim- 
plifying the logistics and operational aspects. 

Now, there have been tremendous advances made in the following 
areas, lar rgely falling out of the ballistic missile program to date. 

Fir ‘st, in the warhead area: 

As I indicated earlier, instead of waiting until 1959 or 1960 to get 

, we have it already. 

So this begins to open still a new vista with respect to ballistic mis- 
sile development. 

In the nose cone area, we started out originally with the most con- 
servative design, one that we knew we could do tests with and get 
data back, anc d that i is what we call a . There has been a great 
deal of work done in our program and in the Army’s program on 

-- . We know now, based on the work that has been done, 
that we can required. So with the , it 
puts us in a different ball park in terms of the 

And then lastly, from the standpoint of the present program, 1id- 
ancewise—guidance was one of our big problems initially—we think, 
based on tests to date, that we can get accuracies in the future that 
were just not thought of 4 or 5 years ago. 

So these advances plus a very rigorous development program in 
solid propellants have led us now to the conclusion—and we have sub- 
mitted recommendations to the Air Force only during this past month 
to initiate a solid propellant ICBM program, which we call the 


So we do have a type of missile that lends itself to ease of mainte- 
nance, logistics, operations. I will give you a slide here in a moment 
to show you just what this looks like. It is also one that can be easily 
handansd and thereby greatly increase the deterrent capability of this 
weapon. as compared to others, 

Now let me have the last slide. 

These missiles weigh in the order of 

So we are beginning to ‘talk about ballistic missiles in this time 
period that really are meaningful—not that these aren’t, because the 
are. But this is an extremely promising program. This is what it 
would look like. Itisa 

This concludes my formal statement, “Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. 

It is a pleasure for the committee to have had the privilege of hear- 
ing you discuss, in certainly minute detail, these various kinds of 
missiles. 

I have just 1 or 2 questions. 

Of course, later on a subcommittee will deal and write a report with 
reference to missiles. 

It is running through my mind, from listening to your testimony, 
when we get to the sheen of ballistic missiles, some thoughts along 
this line would naturally be probably in their minds. 

Since 1954, the ballistic missile program was accelerated. Isn’t 
that correct ? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Prior to 1954, there was a bottleneck on account 
of the warhead; is that correct? That is what the document I have 
been reading around here has been stating. 

General Scuriever. Let me put it this way : The warheads that were 
available or promised were of such weight that the missiles that were 
under consideration—— 

The Cuareman. That is right. 

General Scuriever. Were 2 or 3 times larger than these, and were 
not considered to be a really worthwhile military weapon. 

The CHarrman. Well, in the language of the street, when the 
Atomic Energy broke the bottleneck by the warhead—is that it ? 

General Scurrever. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Up to that time, on account of the warhead, there 
was no accelerated program on ballistic missiles? 

General Scurrever. That is correct. 

The Cuarmman. When that happened, when the Gordian knot was 
cut, then the accelerated program commenced, which was in 1954. 

General Scurrever. That is correct. 

The Cuarmrman. Now, from 1954 down to 1958, you testified that 
Congress had appropriated approximately, in round figures, $2,600 
million. 

(General Schriever nods.) 

The Cuamman. Of that amount, ——— — had been funded; 
is that correct ? 

General Scurrever. No, sir; all of that has been funded. 

The Cuarrmman. All right. 

General Scurtever. The other is the 

The CHarrman. All right. Then the $2,600,000,000 has been 
funded; is that correct ? 

General Scurrever. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, the funding had relation only to three mis- 
siles; that is correct, isn’t it? 

General Scurrever. That is correct. 

The Cuatmrman. The Thor, an IRBM, and the Atlas and the 
Titan ? 

General Scuriever. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. Now, that is what you have turned out as a result 
of your investigation and development since 1954, with $2,600,000,0004 

Genie’ Scuriever. That is right. 
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The Carman. And you are in quantity production now on how 
many missiles, and on what type missiles? You are producing Thors, 
aren’t you? 

General Scurrever. Yes. 

The Cuamman. You are producing Aflases? 

General Scurrever. Our present program calls for going to a pro- 
duction rate of Thors per month. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, find out how many. , 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, you are producing 
Thors per month? 

General Scurtever. Now? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

General Scurtrever. No, sir; not now. 

The CrarMan. Well, my recollection was, some witness said 
about ; 

General Scurtever. Well—— 

The Cuarrmayn. All right. Put that in the record. Now, here is 
what the Secretary says. Now, we are in quantity production. We 
have a contract for Thor, haven’t we? 

General Scurrever. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. And you are working up your squadrons to take 
care of Thor? 

General Scurrever. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. Notwithstanding the fact, the Secretary said this: 

The last 2 Thor tests were with the full-guidance system, and 1 was completely 
successful. 

We are now producing Thors and we are building up the squadrons, 
even though the guidance system was only successful in one of the 
tests that were made? 

General Scuriever. That is right. 

The Cuarman. Now, if we had not been confronted and were not 
confronted with the world situation as it is today, and the satellite— 
the Sputniks I and Il—we would probably not be in production of 
any Thors, would we? 

General Scurrever. That is possible, but that is one of the reasons 
that it takes so long between the initiation of a development program 
to the time that you have an operational capability. You must be 
willing to take a calculated risk. 

The CHarmman. That is right. 

General Scurtever. We expect to have these failures. 

The Cuatrman, All right; we are taking it. But we would not 
take that calculated risk and be spending around for 
each missile were it not for the situation that we are in today in regard 
to the development by Russia ? 

General Scurtever. Well, actually, this program, the one that I 
have outlined here, has been, except for minor revisions, the program 
of the Air Force since 1955. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes; I know that. Exactly. And we have 
been on it a long time. But, nevertheless, we are going to start from 
1954 and see what you have developed from 1954 with the expenditure 
of $2,600 million. Now, personally, I don’t think—no one should 
criticize you. I think you have done a magnificent job. But I just 
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want, it in black and.white what the job is. Now, let’s turn to the 
Atlas: . Now, the Atlas isan ICBM, 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. And you are in quantity production on the Atlas, 
aren’t you; a month, somebody testifed. 

General Scuriever. It is going to amonth, Actually, right 
now we are building only sufficient to satisfy 

The Cuatrman. You are building what? 

General Scuriever. Only suflicient to satisfy our development re- 
quirements, which is about per month at the present time. 

The Cuarmman. All right. Then you haven’t got out of the de- 
velopment stage with the Atlas? 

General Scurirver. We certainly are not out of the development 
stage. 

he Cuarrman. That is right. And you are not out of the develop- 
ment stage with the Titan? 

General Scurtever. No, sir. Our first flight is not scheduled until 
about of this year. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. I just want that as the picture 
of what we have accomplished with the $2,600 million. I think you 
have done remarkably well. Ihave no criticism atall. But, in writ- 
ing this report, the country is entitled to know what the $2,600 million 
has hatched out. And that is what is hatched out, what you just 
testified to, a production of Thor and a research production for the 
Atlas and the Titan; isn’t that it? 

General Scurrever. Yes; that is right. But I would like to make 
one clarifying statement here. The $2,600 million will carry our 
program through until about 

The Cratrman. 1958. 

General Scurrever. October of this year. 

The CuammaNn. That is right. 

Thank you very much, General. I want to compliment you, again. 
You made a nice, clear statement, and I appreciate having the full 
committee to have it explained so well as you Nid. 

Mr. Arends, any questions ? 

Mr. Arenps. General, like the chairman, I think your testimony 
was very informative. I certainly listened intently to all the things 
you had tosay. Because you can’t tell us too much about these. We 
are laymen and we like to understand as much as can be absorbed. 

I think you, in good part, answered some of the inquiry that was 
in my mind about going from liquid fuel—eventually going from 
liquid fuel to solid propellents. Because I was so interested yesterday 
in General Irvine’s statement about the 163 vehicles that were used, 
I can see how much difficulty confronts you. I believe I understand 
now what you are trying to do. You are moving away, if this is 
right, from the liquid to the solid propellents as fast as you can, is 
that right? Would that be a fair statement? 

General Scurtever. That is correct. In other words, the solids 
look so much better from an operational and logistics standpoint, and 
also from a cost standpoint. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

General Scurrever. That these will definitely be the 

Mr. Arenps, All right, fine. 
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And I think you explained to me about the nose cone as you went 
along a little later in your testimony, which also was very informative, 
of what is going to happen eventually to the nose cone and what it 
is able to carry and do. 

Now then, you had one chart up there, I think probably your first 
chart, about your development agency. 

Do you feel, General, that you are moving along as fast as you 
noaailite can with that kind of setup? I mean, is there anything in 
there that hinders you from moving faster in that development 
agency ¢ 

rGeterel Scuriever. You mean in the total organizational structure? 

Mr. Arenps. Yes, the total organization of it, I mean. 

General Scurrever. Well, I would like to answer it this way: 

That at the start of our program, in trying to handle program 
approvals in the Washington area through the normal administrative 
channels, there were delays. 

In 1955, after the President and NSC gave a national priority to 
the ballistic missile program, there was instituted simplified admin- 
istrative procedures that applied to the ballistic-missile programs. 
Actually, except for the fact that we have to come in and give a lot 
of briefings, I would not say that we have been delayed in getting 
on with the job, and it has helped a great deal. 

Mr. Arenps. You made veda eihes to something that might be hold- 
ing up the Titan decision. 

Now, is that a decision within your organization, as such, or is that 
something that—— 

General Scurrever. No, sir; that is really a decision that is before 
the Joint Chiefs, to decide the balance of the force structure. 

When I say that there will be a delay in getting an additional 
Titan unit in the same time period, it is because of the lead time in- 
volved in the . If we delay that, well, it just moves back that 
much the date that we will have the operational units available. 

Mr. Arenps. If I recall some testimony awhile back, the Titan is 
approximately 1 year behind the Atlas. 

yeneral Scurrever. The development of the missile itself is about 
a year behind, behind the Atlas, but since this is going to be 
a —— — —. So, actually getting operational units, we will be a 
little more than a year behind. 

Mr. Arenps. Now, your efforts are completely directed toward 
building these kinds of missiles; in other words, you have nothing to 
do with antimissile missiles? 

General Scurrever. No, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. O. K, 

General Scuriever. When I say “nothing”, I have no responsibil- 
ities for development. 

Mr. Arenns. Yes, sir. 

_ General Scurrever. But we have in our organization—I think it 
is quite important that we are always looking at what the defense 
must do. 

Mr. Arenps. I might say to you, General, from the testimony the 
other day—I think it was from General Putt—they got me a little 
worried about this business, 

Now, you referred to your capabilities in the cone and the kind of 
a payload you are able to take, and so on and so forth. 
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Do you have any comparable evidence as to what Russia can ‘do; 
do you have any intelligence in that respect that might lead you to 
believe that we are on an equal basis with them or possibly ahead or 
something like that ? 

General ScHRIEVER. 

Mr. Arenps. And that 

General Scuriever. Yes, ——— 

Mr. Arenps.. Fine. 

Then I was glad that you pinpointed this thing, which I have al- 
ways been led to believe—we have put a lot of effort into the degree 
of accuracy in this business of what we are trying to do, — 

General Scurimver. We have some of the best people in the country 
working on this. In our guidance program, for example, we have 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories; we have General Electric; we have 
ARMA, and then a combination of the MIT Laboratories, with AC 
Spark Plug, on the all-inertial systems, which of course are more 
desirable. 

So if we can eliminate any ground radar installations and have all 
of the system, the guidance system in the bird, it is a definite ad- 
vantage from an operational standpoint. 

Mr. Arenps. I thought your last illustration, on the next group of 
missiles, as to the capabilities —— 

General Scuriever. We are working, of course, all along. These 
guidance systems all apply to these missiles, too. In other words, we 
are taking advantage of the developments in these missiles to apply 
to the next generation. 

Mr. Arenps. That is all. 

The CHatrman. Now, members of the committee, it is 10 minutes 
to 12. And the Subcommittee No. 2 that is handling the pay bill will 
have a meeting again at 2 o’clock. 

I suggest we take a recess now until Monday morning. We have 
all done a nice job. 

The General won’t mind staying over until Monday. 

(Whereupon, at 11:51 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Monday, February 24, 1958.) 





——_—— 








is that right ? 











House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com™iTrre on ArmMep SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., Monday, February 24, 1958. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
committee, presiding. 

The Coarrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Now, Friday, when the committee recessed, we had General Schriev- 
er testifying. We were up to the chairman and I would like to finish 
the questions. 

General Schriever, I haven’t had a chance to read your testimony, 
but recalling what you had previously testified to, you stated that the 
total expenditure for the 3 ballistic missiles was approximately $2,600 
million ; is that correct ? 

General Scurtever. That is not expenditures. That is the amount 
of money that has been appropriated through fiscal 1958. 
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The Cuamman. And how much of that $2,600 million has been 
funded, up to date ? 

General Scurrever. We have the funds. The funds have been 
apportioned, practically all of that, but there has been about—I would 
have to check to be sure, on the chart that I used. 

There has been about obligated and the expenditures to date 
are between . 

The Cuarrman, Then all that has been appropriated has been made 
available ? 

General Scurtever. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. But you have not spent the total amount that has 
been appropriated ; is that correct ? 

General Scurrever. Well, actually, the expenditures lag by 6 or’7 
months. We will not have actually expended all of that money until 
about—it will be sometime in 1959 before we will have expended all 
that money. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

General Scurtever. The middle of 1959. 

The Cuarrman, That involves the three missiles—the Atlas, the 
Titan, and the Thor ? 

General Scurrever. That is right. 

The CratrrmMan. Now, I would like for you to break down—now, let’s 
take the Atlas. Who has the contract for the Atlas? 

General Scurrever. Well, there are several different contractors. 
The major contractor, that is the contractor that puts all of the sub- 
systems together, is Convair, 

The Cuarrman. Convair. 

General Scurtever. Convair, in San Diego. 


But there are additional contractors, major contractors—GE has 
the nose cone, North American has the propulsion system, and an- 
other division of GE has the guidance system. 

The Cuatrman. Then Convair at San Diego has the main contract ? 

General SCHRIEVER. sae are the assembly contractor. 

2 


The Cuarrman. Then they sublet that out, on certain phases, to 
these other companies you just mentioned ; is that correct ? 

General Scurtever. Convair does not sublet that. 

We actually contract direct. 

The Cuamman. Then you do. 

Then you only give a certain portion to one company and a certain 
portion to another company. ere is the Atlas assembled ? 
woe Scuriever. The Atlas is assembled by Convair in San 

iego. 

The CuatmrMan. Now, what is the total amount that has been spent 
on the Atlas? 

General Scnriever. I would have to get those figures. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

General Scurrever. I have the figures. 

The Cuatrman. All right; you put in the record the total amount 
that has been spent on the Atlas. 

Now, tell the committee the actual stage of the development of the 
Atlas. How many tests have you made of the Atlas? 

General Scurtever. I would like to make a little broader statement 
here. We have actually made 6 flight tests of the Atlas missile. But 
the test program is much deeper than just the flight tests. We have 
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made many tests of the complete missile on a captive stand, for exam- 
ple. We have three stands at Edward’s Air Force Base on which there 
are Atlas missiles being fired in the holddown condition. 

We have two at Sycamore Canyon, near San Diego, where they 
are fired. Thesubsystems—the guidance system, for example: 

We have had many, many tests with the guidance system, including 
airplane tracking tests. 

he Cuarrman. But you have made six overall tests. 

General Scuretever. Six flight tests. 

The Cuarrman. Flight tests. 

Now, how did the six flight tests turn out ? 

General Scuriever. Two of the six were completely successful. 
The last 2 have had between 80 and 90 percent of our test objectives 
achieved, although they were not completely successful in terms of 
going the full range that they were intended to go. 

You have to remember that in a development program we have a 
number of test objectives for each test. For example, on this last test, 
we had , for example. 

The Cuarrman. Then you have had 6 flight tests of the Atlas, and 
2 of them have proven satisfactory and 4 of them have not proven 
satisfactory ; is that it? 

General Scurtever. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How is it? 

General Scurrever. From a development standpoint all of them 
have been satisfactory. If we thought that every test would be 100 
percent perfect, we would only have to build one. 

The Cuarmman. Well, then, all your six tests have been entirely 
satisfactory ? 

General Scurtever. They have not been entirely satisfactory, but 
they haven’t—it is not black and white. In other words, it isn’t either 
a complete failure or complete success. 

The Curran. Well, if you have progressed as long as you testi- 
fied you have, why aren’t you in quantity production of them? 

General Scnrtever. Well, all I can say is that our development pro- 
gram had in it to start with about flight test missiles. These 
numbers were set up on the basis of the very best judgments of the 
technical people available. And the main purpose of these flight 
tests is to prove out the system as a total entity and to gain reliability 
through testing. 

I would like to point out, for example, that in the German V-2 pro- 
gram, they tested hundreds of missiles before they got to an opera- 
tional configuration. 

The Cuamman. Those that are being manufactured now are still 
for experimental purposes ¢ 

General Scurtever. They are for development purposes; yes, sir. 

The CHarmman. Development purposes. When do you think you 
will be able to have one that you can use against an enemy, if you had 
to use it? 

General Scurrever. About the ee 

The CHatrMan. . 

General ScHRIEVER. ; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you are now building up your squadrons to 
take care of them ? 
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General Scurrever. We are now in the process of taking the opera- 
tional steps that are necessary, such as building of training facilities 
building of operational facilities, the setting up of the operationa 
units, and the initiation of the training program. That is all—— 

The CuHamman. Now, you can without any hesitancy find out from 
the Department, can you not, and put in the record the total amount 
that has been invested in the Atlas? 

General Scurrever. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman, All right. 

Now, let’s take your Titan. Tell the committee, briefly, the status 
of the Titan. 

General Scurtever. The Titan program has not yet entered into 
the flight-test phase. I might say the major contractors in the Titan 
program—Martin in Denver is in the same category as Convair in 
San Diego. We have the Bell Telephone Labs as the major guidance 
contractor, but we also have what we call ; 

The nose cone contractor is AVCO. The propulsion contractor is 
Aerojet. What we call the subsystems—the guidance, nose cone and 
propulsion programs—have had a great deal of testing, that is com- 
plete subsystems tested. We are just initiating missile testing now, 
complete missile testing, on the test stands in the Denver area. 

Our first flight test of a Titan missile is scheduled sometime in 
-- this year. And this was our original schedule, for this 
program. 

The Cuatmrman. Good. Then the committee can understand that 
the first flight test of the Titan will be sometime in 1958 

General Scurrever. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Now, go to your IRBM, the Thor. Put in the record how much 
money has been spent up to date on the Titan. 

General Scurtever. Yes, sir, I have all those figures. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Scurrever. We can do this very easy. 

The CuHarrmMan. Now, tell us something now about the Thor, the 
1,500-mile intermediate-range ballistic missile. 

General Scuriever. All right. I think a little background is in 
order here. The Thor IRBM and the Jupiter, both, were directed by 
the Defense Department in November of 1955. We were not doing 
anything except making studies and developing development. plans 
for IRBM’s prior to that. Now, when we were directed to undertake 
the IRBM program, we actually only added one new contractor. Be- 
cause, first, we took the North American basic engine, the Atlas engine, 
with the Atlas booster—we took one-half of the Atlas booster, which 
was one of the thrust chamber, and that was the engine for the Thor 
and Jupiter as well. 

We took an existing nose cone contractor, that is G. E., and used 
the G. E. nose cone for the Thor. 

We took existing guidance contractors that we already had in the 
existing IRBM program, AC Spark Plug, and BTL—because again, 
the all-inertial system had a bigger question mark than the radar 
ground based system so we put two systems in their to be sure that we 
had one that would work. 

Then we added Douglas. They won a competition as the contractor 
to put all these things together, to carry out the same function that 
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Convair and Martin do for the IRBM’s. So we added one additional 

contractor. We started this program actually in November of 1955. 
We had selected Douglas by December of 1955. And our first flight 

test of a Thor was in January of 1957. 

_ We have had 11 flight tests of the Thor missile to date, includ- 


ng : 
he CHAIRMAN. 

General ScHRrever. es, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. That is what the Secretary testified. 
Now, can you put in the record the total amount that we spent on 
the Thor? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

The Thor now is in production for use with the squadrons that will 
be built around it; is that correct ? 

General Scurrever. Well, the missiles that are coming off the pro- 
duction line right now, Mr. Chairman, will be further test missiles, 
but they are iP bskig produced on what we call hard tooling and the 
missile itself will be essentially exactly the same. 

The missies we are testing now will be exactly the same as the 
missiles that go on the first operational unit to go overseas. And our 
plan is to have 15 missiles available for deployment in —-—— of this 
year. 

The Cuoamman. Good; 15 what? 

General Scurrever. Fifteen missiles for deployment overseas, the 
first squadron, to go overseas to the UK——— 

The CHarrman. Arrangements have already been made, as the 
country was informed yesterday, with Great Britain, with reference 
to the use of the missiles there. 

General Scurrever. There have been 

The Cuarmman. Now, you said something the other day that in- 
trigued me and that was when you got in what is known as the ; 

Now, these three missiles are what we refer to as liquid-propelled ? 

General Scurrever. That is right; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, you said that you are going to what is known 
as the propulsion ? 

General Scurirver. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Then you do not think that the proper final way 
to handle these missiles is by liquid, but you do think the proper way 
is by solid, is that correct ? 

General Scurrever. Well, we feel that the state of the art in solid 
propellents has advanced to such an extent over the last 21% years 
that we can now begin to design a long-range solid- 
propellent missile that is of relatively light weight. 

The Cuarrman. Now, have you made a contract? 

General Scuriever. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. For research on that ? 

General Scurtever. Oh, we have been doing development work, 
sir, in this area. 

The Cuarrman. Who has that contract ? 

General Scurmver. Well, the propulsion contractors—we have 
had a number of them in the research and development area, we have 
been working very closely with the Navy on this, I mean, this has 
heen a very much 
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The CHatrman. Does the solid propellent hold out much hope? 
Are you satisfied you are on the right line on the solid propulsion ? 
General Scurrever. We are convinced that we are on the right line. 
The Cuarrman. All right. 
General Scurrever. Yes, sir. 
The Crarrman. If that be true, then why are you spending money 
on the Titan 
General Scuriever. The reason—— 
The Cuatrman. Now, the Titan from your testimony is , 
Why =" you constantly spending money when you bring in the 






































General Scrrtsver. Well, the reason for that is, it is a matter of 
judgment, and it is a matter of timing. We feel that the earliest 
that we can get a . 

The Cuarrman. All right. You will bring the Atlas in in 

yeneral Scurrever. No, sir. We will begin bringing it in in 

The Cuarrman. All right, in the Atlas will come in. 

Now, the Atlas and the Titan, it might be said, are first cousins, 
aren’t they ? 

They are very much similar to each other, by being liquid propul- 
sion; isn’t that correct ? 

General Scurtever. They are both liquid propulsion, yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Then by 



























































General Scurrever. ¢ 
The Cuatrman. You already have the Atlas in? 

General Scurrever. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You have the Atlas and you have the Thor? 

General Scurrever. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Both of them in? 

General Scurtever. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Yet, you are going to build one that comes in 
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General Scurrever. I don’t believe they will completely. 

In the first place, the long range—the Thor might fade away. 
But let me say a word about the ICBM’s, that is the long-range 
liquids. 




















The CHAIRMAN. 
General SCHRIEVER. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
General ScHRIEVER. 


































The Cuatrman. Now, to get this in the picture, and then I am 
through. The Air Force is calling on industry throughout the Nation 
for research and development, and for assistance and for production ; 
isn’t that correct ? 

General Scurtever. Yes, sir. 

The Cratrman. You do not have an arsenal or you do not have 
any Air Force plant that is operated by the Air Force for research 
and development, and for production 
General Scurtever. Not 
The Cuarrman. Similar to the one known as Redstone Arsenal. 
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The Air Force doesn’t have anything comparable to that. 

General Scurirver. Not that type of facility. But we do have ver 
large test facilities. For example, the test facilities we have at Ed- 
wards, where we conduct tests on complete missiles, And of course, 
the flight test facilities at Patrick. We carry on a lot of subsystem 
testing, warhead and nose cone testing at Kirtland Air Force Base 
and we have sled tests that are conducted at both Holloman and at 
Navy Inyokern. So we do an awful lot of testing. 

The CHatrman. That is right. 

General Scuriever. But we do not assemble. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

You have no research that the Air Force does simply as project. 

General Scuriever. We have no agency that is analogous to the 
Redstone Arsenal. 

The CHatrman. You are depending entirely upon private industry 
throughout the Nation to carry on your research and development. 
As a matter of fact, you testified, I recollect, that at certain places 
41,000 civilians are employed, and 18,000 civilians are employed. 

(General Schriever nods. ) 

The Cuatrman. They are doing all the work. 

Now, are you familiar with what goes on at Redstone Arsenal? 

General Scurtever. Yes, sir, [think lam, Perhaps 

The CuatrMan. Let me get this in my mind to see if I got it right. 
As I understand, Redstone Arsenal is where the research and the de- 
velopment of a missile is taking place; is that correct? 

General Scurrever. Well, this is a little bit difficult to say. For 
example, Redstone Arsenal depends on the North American engine 
for their Jupiter missile and for their Redstone missile. Jupiter, 
and Redstone, too, is a North American-developed engine. They 
get their guidance system from the Ford Instrument Co. They have 
nose cone work going on at Picatinny Arsenal, but also at one of 
the 

The Cuarrman. They may buy certain component parts to go in the 
missile from industry ; is that. correct? 

General Scuriever. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. But the basic research is done in the arsenal. 

General Scuriever. The systems research. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Scuriever. Putting the thing together is done in the 
arsenal. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. And you have nothing comparable 
to that as far as the Air Force is concerned ? 

General Scurtever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixnpay. By contract. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smart, I want you to get the record on how 
much money we spent on Jupiter under that system. Thank you very 
much. 

General, that is all I wanted to know. 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, members of the committee, I think everyone 
had the privilege the other day to ask him any questions, but we will 
start all over again. 

Start off again, Mr. Arends. 
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Mr, Arenps. I shall not. take the 10 minutes, General. Let me get 
this clear in my mind, now, to see if this might illustrate what the 
situation is as of the moment, 

In other words, we have the Thor comingin this year, the Atlas 


In = ——- ———-. 
General Scuriever. ———- ———. But it is also going to be; re- 
viewed by the Millikan Committee, which is a Scientific Advisory 
Committee on Ballistic Missiles to the Secretary of Defense. We have 
a date with them on the 14th of March. It is being reviewed also by 
Dr, Killian and his people. So it is going to get a very close scrutiny 
from a scientific and technical standpoint. ‘ 

Mr. Arenps. Now, let me ask you if this is the position you find 
yourself in as of the moment : 

Let’s take, for instance: You feel in 1958, 1959, and 1960 that you 
need transportation, an automobile, to get someplace. You feel at a 
certain time you are going to have to be at a certain place. In other 
words, these missiles are your automobile as you see them at the 
present time. But you know there is going to be a better automobile, 
you think ——-— ———— but in the meantime you have to have this 
kind of an automobile, this kind of missile. 

Is that the position you find yourself in? 

General Scuriever. My own personal opinion is that we need to get 
ballistic missiles into the inventory in the right numbers. 

Mr. Arenps. That is the point I was trying to get you to say. 

General Scurtever. As soon as we can get them. 

Mr. Arenps. In other words, you feel the need for it at the particular 
time, as the best thing we can get, and then move ahead as fast as we 
can ? 

General Scurtever. That is right. 

Mr. Arenps. Just one more question : 

Are you handicapped in your organization in any way as to scientists 
and research, are you handicapped by lack of scientists or what you 
might call lack of money ? 

I know you can always use more money, but are you particularly 
handicapped in any way by lack of scientists or lack of money ? 

General Scuriever. No, sir. I think the answer to that is: You 
can always, of course, pinpoint something else that you would like 
to have. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

General Scuriever. But we have enjoyed a very high priority in the 
program and the scientific fraternity in this country have been highly 
motivated to give us support. 

I think the answer is, we have not been handicapped. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, That is all. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Kilday ? 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. 

This question that the chairman and Mr. Arends have gone into— 
that is fundamental in your research on something new like this, 
isn’t it? In other words, you are now at the point where you can 
see Atlas and Titan coming in at a certain time, but —— 
look better. 

General Scuriever. I think this is absolutely correct. Because we 
have never, I don’t think, experienced such a dynamic technological 
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age as we have gone through in the past 10 or 15 years. Asa matter of 
fact, if we had not been doing all the work on the Atlas, Titan, and 
Thor, we wouldn’t be ready to say that we can do a ; 
Because the developments there have brought us to the point now 
where the next generation looks good, you see? 

Mr. Kirpay. General, you are too young to remember it, but I think 
General Irvine will remember your experiences with the Liberty 
engine and the “DH” in World War I, when you just got about to 
where you were ready to produce and some development showed up 
and you stopped the production lines in order to put in the new de- 
velopment, and you just wound up without ever getting anything; 
isn’t that true, General Irvine? 

General Irvine. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is where we are on this thing. If we abandon 
what we have developed thus far to go to something new, we probably 
would never reach the point where we will get one. 

General Irvine. Well, in the evaluation, Mr. Congressman, of this 
program, that we made back in 1953 and 1954, we saw then the de- 
sirability of solid propellent, but we were unable to put the real 
fixed time at which it might come out. It was obvious, with the 
progress that had been attained in liquid propellent that we could 
put down a date when we would have an operational missile. 

Now, I think it is interesting to note that the schedules that General 
Schriever worked up in 1953 and 1954 have been maintained. This is 
unusual in development. 

Mr. Kupay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. General, how close is the liaison between the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force? Does the Army have a team that works in 
your research and development headquarters with you? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. And do you have a team with the Army, and does the 
Navy have a team participating ? 

What I am trying to get at is whether or not you are so closely coor- 
dinated and liaison is perfect so that if, for instance, the Army came 
up with a new propellent that would be a scientific advancement, that 
you would have that information immediately and the Navy would 
1ave it, or would the Army hold it and say, “Well, we really have got 
something now and we are going to show these boys”? How close are 
you working together? Are you working together, coordinating your 
facilities and your scientific advancement and knowledge as it comes 
to you? 

Given! Scuriever. Well, I don’t think there is anything perfect, 
but I can give you an example of how we work together. 

We do have and have had an office representing the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency right with us since they started the Jupiter program. 

Now, the head of that office attends all of our technical direction 
meetings, for example. He has access to all of the technical reports 
that we have. We furnished them hundreds and hundreds of reports. 

They are permitted to visit our contractors at any time they desire. 

Likewise, we have an office at ABMA, and have had an office there, 
the whole time. They make available to us technical information. 

When they had trouble with - on their early Jupiter 
flights, they came in and went to our contractors and talked about the 
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problem of and so forth. When we had trouble on our early 
Thor flights because of and that sort of thing, the 
Jupiter had done a lot of work in this, and we benefited by the work 
they had done. 

T think I can say that from a technical information interchange 
standpoint, that we make every effort to cooperate to the maximum 
extent. 

Mr. Gavin. And how about the Navy? 

General Scurrever. The Navy—— 

Mr. Gavin. Do they participate, too? 

General Scurtever. I will give you an example of the Navy, as 
well. 

Admiral Raborn, who runs the Navy’s Polaris program, when they 
decided that solids looked very good to the Navy for the submarine 
application, we had started what we call a . He came 
around. We had a long discussion. He went into Aerojet, where 
they were a little further ahead in this than any place else. We have 
worked together, Asa matter of fact . 

Up at MIT, at Stark Draper’s laboratory, we were doing a lot of 
work in advanced inertial systems—gyroscopes and accelerometers, 
miniaturized. We worked out an arrangement and the Navy is in 
there and taking full advantage of the work that had been done under 
Air Force vom. Aria He has an office with me on the west coast, 

I think from a technical eee there is a very high degree of 
coordination, cooperation, and making available the information. 


Mr. Gavin. Iam glad to hear you say that. 
Now, I don’t know whether you would care to express an opinion 


on the antimissile missile Zeus and the Wizard, which has been discon- 
tinued by the Air Force. If you would care to, it is all right. If you 
don’t, it would be perfectly all right with me. I don’t want to em- 
barrass you. 

But I note the Wizard has been discontinued as far as the Air Force 
is concerned, or at least we understand it has. I didn’t know—when 
we had General Putt and Secretary Horner, we got into that discus- 
sion the other day. Iam just wondering what your opinion is on that 
antimissile missile. 

General Scurrever. Well, number one, I have not had the respon- 
sibility for the antimissile-missile program. We are very active in 
terms of trying to develop more . I really don’t know 
enough about the technical details of the Nike-Zeus or the Wizard 
for a to make a comment. I think I would rather not comment 
on this. 

Mr. Gavin. General, that is all right. 

May I ask General Irvine: As far as you know, then, all work on 
the antimissile-missile work has been discontinued by the Air Force, 
on the Wizard ? 

General Irvine. Yes. We were told in the Air Force to concentrate 
essentially on the early-warning radar. 

Mr. Gavin. That is right. 

That is all. 

The Cuatrman. In that connection, put in the record, General, the 
total amount that has been spent on the Wizard system. You have 
some record on that? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 





The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Hébert ? 

Thank you, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Heserr. General, there is one area that has not been explored 
sufficiently, 1 think, and that is the problem of.a site for the Atlas. 

The other day, after the hearing, I had some informal discussions 
with some of the people. I think it is very important that the com- 
mittee know the problem of obtaining the proper sites as related to 
pene areas, where the is concerned, 

wish you would explain exactly what happens when the missile 
goes up and these and how important it is that the 
proper sites be obtained, and what are you doing about it ? 

General Irvine. Well, General Schriever’s shop, and helped by peo- 
ple in the Air Staff, some very complete surveys were made initially 
or the first Atlas site. One of the reasons for the selection of the 

first site for Atlas, near Cheyenne, was because the area . 
There. are only a couple of locations as you fanned across where 


We have made recommendations already to the Secretary of De- 
fense on the second site, where there are 3 or 4 alternatives—and which 
is the first site for Titan. And General Schriever’s people and others 
are now in the process of preparing recommendations for a third site, 
which would be the second site for Atlas. 

We haven’t finally determined—only the first one for Atlas—be- 
cause of the many factors involved. 

Of course, we are trying wherever we can to do like we did at 
Francis E. Warren, and that is to use an existing military installa- 
tion, not too far from a fair-sized city, for the support and the morale 
of the people working in the site. 

There are many arguments which say we should put them out in 
the middle of an area which is hundreds of miles from a populated 
center, but you don’t do very well moralewise for the people in the 
location. 

You find a difference of from ten to twenty million dollars in the 
cost of the installation if you don’t use something already existing. 


Mr. Héserr. Well, in other words, to bring it down to a layman’s 
understanding, wouldn’t they ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. And they separate themselves, I think, after 
takeoff ? 

General Irvine. That is right, on the Atlas, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hezert. So, in other words, you have to be very careful where 
these sites are or else you would have - “. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. We can predict quite SO 
we can select—— 

General Scuriever. I might add to General Irvine’s statement. 

General Irvine. Yes. 

General Scuriever. This has been one of the most important criteria 
in the selection of a site for these, 

Mr. Hézert. ' 

General Scurizver. Yes, sir. That is one of our very important 
considerations, yes sir. 

Mr. Héserr. ——-. 
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General Scurtever. Yes. We would have operational safety con- 
siderations. 
Mr. Héserr. You do not have it 
General Scurtever. 
Mr. Hénert. So wherever that 
General Scurrever. Not quite. 
Mr. Hésert. : 
General Scurtever. That is right. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Van Zandt, any questions? 
Mr. Van Zanvr. Yes. 
The Crarrman. Go ahead. 
Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. 
General Schriever, just to conclude your answer to Hr. Hébert, 





; as of now, do you? 
sir. 





























Mr. Van ZANDT. 
General Scurrever. 
Mr. Van ZAnpr. 
General Scurtever. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, several times during the course of your 
statement you have used the term “generation.” 

Could you translate the years for us? 

General Scurtever. Well, this is a difficult thing. What I really 
had in mind is that you take a certain major technical approach. We 
call that a generation, although you might have a lot of growth 
potential in that particular generation. I call a second generation, in 
my terminology, something that is quite a different technical ap- 
proach, in terms of the configuration of the weapon. 

Now, I think—I know there has been some misunderstanding gen- 
erally about ballistic missiles, and that if you build one force and 
you leave them there for an indefinite period, you don’t have to build 

ut one complement. This is not true for several reasons: 

In the first place, you have to use missiles up for training purposes. 
There will be some attrition of missiles for other reasons. So that 
under any circumstances you would probably replenish a force every 
So you want to take maximum advantage of what the 
state of the art permits you to do in advancing, so that your new mis- 
siles will be of a better type. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Would it be proper to say, then, that from a year 
standpoint, that : 

General ScHrIEvER. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Represents a generation of missiles? 

General Scurtever. I would say that is a pretty good figure. 

Mr. Van Zannr. Now, the first generation missiles is actually repre- 
sented by the short-range missiles that we have today, which are opera- 
tional in our stockpile, is that right ? 

General Scurrever. Today, you mean ? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Yes, sir. 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir, I would say that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And the second generation of missiles we will say 
represents the intermediate, 1,500-mile missile ? 


General Scuriever. Well, I would say both the intermediate and 
the ICBM. 








General Scrrever. Yes, sir, that is right. 
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Mr. Van Zanvt. ICBM, 
General Scurtever. Fall-out of the same subsystem development. 
But the ICBM is a more difficult job, to get the reliability, and so 
forth. So they are a little behind in terms of time than the IRBM. 
Mr. Van Zanpvr. The third generation probably will use solid pro- 
pellents, instead of liquid ? 

General Scurrever. Right now that would certainly be the best bet, 
that the missiles will. But space flight—in other words, other space 
vehicles will be using liquids. for some time to come. I don’t at the 
moment see where at least the first stages, that is, the boosters 

Mr. Van Zanpvrt. Now, in connection with the utilization of liquids, 
we will say in the Atlas, in pounds, what; does it represent ? 

General Scuriever. The weight of the fuel and the liquid oxygen 
in.an ‘Atlas is about—I can give it to you exactly, but I will give it to 
you approximately. It runs around ——— pounds. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. ounds. 

General Scurrever. Well, here again we are talking 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I am trying to develop a ratio here. 

General Scurrever. 

Mr. Gavin. \ 

Mr. Van Zanvr. The third generation of missiles and the fourth 
generation missiles we talked about, do you see nuclear power there? 

General Scurrever. I think that nuclear power has a very, very 
great potential in rocketry. But there isn’t any ques- 
tion but that we have to proceed as quickly as we can with research 
and experimental work with nuclear rockets. 

Mr. Van Zanpvrt. Could you give us the ratio between the weight of 
liquid propellents in comparison with that of nuclear power? 

General Scuriever. I can’t, offhand. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Now, in connection with the cost of the develop- 
ment of the Atlas, is it not true that the Convair people spent a chunk 
of their own money when no Government funds were available in the 
development of the Atlas? 

General Scuretver. Yes. They carried on the program with their 
own funds for 2 or 3 years. I can't give it to youexactly. They didn’t 
spend a great deal of money, but it was for a company expenditure—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Can you secure for the record the amount of money 
they spent for a 2- or 3-year period ? 

eneral Scuretver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And the years that were spent there ? 

General Scurrever. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zannpt. Is it possible in any way to accelerate the develop- 
ment of the Atlas? 

General Scurtiever. No, sir, we don’t believe so. We have been 
going what we consider to be all out since early 1955, when we really 
made our major technical decisions. 

<i% Van Zanvr. What about the Titan, can you accelerate it in any 
way ? 

eneral Scurrever. Not the development portion of it, no sir.. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Now, in connection with Camp Cooke, are you 
going to be ready to launch your Atlas from a Research and Develop- 
ment standpoint at Camp Cooke as far as the launching equipment 
and its development is concerned ? 
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General Scurirver. Yes, sir. We have all this time phased, We 
have under construction now the first launch facilities.at Cooke and 
also the first guidance stations. They will very definitely meet the time 
period of - , which I mentioned, The facilities will not be 
a bottleneck. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I.see here an exhibit of a lot of miniature equip- 
ment. Is that designed for the Atlas? 

General Scuriever. No, sir; that is Thor equipment. 

Mr. Yan Zanpr. Thor, is it? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 

Thee Cuarrman. Thank you—— 

‘ Mr. Van Zanpr. Just a minute. I have a couple of more questions 
ere. 

Now, General, in connection with the Thor and the Jupiter, you say 
that you are in production of the Thor ? 

(General Schriever nods.) 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is someone else producing the Jupiter ? 

General Scuriever. Well, at the moment all of the Jupiters are 
being—the analogous Jupiter production is being performed at ABMA 
and Chrysler is being set up as the production source for the Jupiter. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. As the production source. 

Would you save any time if the Thor and the Jupiter would be 
manufactured by the same producer ? 

General Scuriever. You would lose time. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You would lose time? 

General Scuriever. If you manufactured both at the same pro- 
ducer, at this point. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, the needs, then, require two manu- 
facturers ¢ 

General Scuriever. If you produce both, you need two. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now, in connection with the rocket engines that 
you use on the Thor and the Jupiter, would they give you the capa- 
bilities of throwing a satellite to the moon, within this year or the 
next calendar year? 

General Scuriever. The Thor booster is capable of impacting an ob- 
ject on the moon, yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. This year? 

General ScHRIEVER. 

| Laughter. | 

Mr. Van Zanpt. How many stages would you use? 

General Scuriever. We would use 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 

General Scurrever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarman. Thank you very much, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Winstead ¢ 

Mr. Winsreap. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Patterson, any questions? 

Mr. Parrerson. No. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. General Schriever, how long has the Air Force been 
in the satellite business ¢ 
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General Scurrever. Well, actually we have been in the satellite 
business since 1946. It was actually the desirability of developing a 
reconnaissance satellite in 1946 that started the Rand Corp., which I 
think you are probably familiar with, and their initial study was what 
is the technical feasibility of developing a satellite. 

Now, this stayed in a study phase for 4 or 5 years and then started 
in an experimental component program, with not much money going 
into it, around 4 I would like to be sure I get a 
chance to correct the record on this because I am now using m 
memory. . But our interest and our work in the:satel- 
lite field stems back to 1946. 

Mr. Price. Where did the initial work on the satellite project within 
the Air Force take place ? 

General Scurrever. It took place at Rand. This was, as I say, all 
paperwork initially. 

r. Price. What sort of studies or work was done at Holloman Air 
Force Base on the satellite ? 

General Scurtever. I am afraid I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Price. Are you familiar with what was known as Project 
World Series ? 

General Scuriever. No, I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Price. It is a very peculiar thing, there are very few people 
familiar with it, yet it was an actual proposal made by the Air Force 
to the Department of Defense back in July of 1955, and if it had been 
carried out, it would have been, perhaps, we hope at least, a successful 
project, which the Russians later duplicated. 

Project World Series would have put a satellite in orbit sometime 
in 1956, if it had been allowed to be carried out, with It 


is almost the same project which the Russians were successful with. 
It is a very peculiar a that few people are familiar with it. 
F 


General Scurrever. Well, let me say this: 

I know that Dr. Steinhoff and his people were very interested in 
the satellite work, and I know that they made certain proposals, but 
at that particular period I was up to my ears in the ballistic-missile 
problem and actually we did not have the responsibility for the 
satellite. 

Mr. Price. That is correct; but it is a peculiar thing that there is 
no record, no testimony previously before very many congressional 
committees on it, and no one seems to know much about it, yet it was 
an actual proposal from the Holloman Air Force Base, that is, the 
people that were assigned to this study, to the Department of Defense. 

Evidently, it just landed in a desk down there and it was smothered’ 
for years and not dug out until after the Russians launched the 
sputnik. 

General Irvine. If I might say, Mr. Congressman, in that time 
period the Air Force was given the job of trying to produce an inter- 
continental ballistic missile. So all the effort of the people in General 
Schriever’s shop was directed toward that end. 

General Putt and I and others did look at a number of projects 
coming out of Holloman and out of the Convair Co. and of Lock- 
heed, particularly, in this general area. It was obvious that for 
such a project to be successful, we would have to complete the develop- 
ment of propulsion systems, and had we taken propulsion systems 
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away from the test programs on the intermediate-range and _ inter- 
continental ballistic missiles—we felt those would be set back. So we 
were given a job—— 

Mr. Pricz. The proposal was made on the basis that this could be 
done without interference with that program. 

General Irvine. With more money. 

Mr. Pricer. Yes, of course, with more money. But I think someplace 
within the Congress there should be some official record. If the chair- 
man would permit, I would like to read a directive. 

The CuatrmMan. What is that, Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. I think someplace within the Congress there should be 
some official record made of this matter so we will have someplace 
to look for it if we ever want to think about it sometime. 

Now, Holloman Air Force Base, in July 1955, proposed a satellite 
vehicle in response to a request from the Headquarters of the Air 
Research and Development Command, and the maximum use was to 
be made of the ICBM effort. Holloman proposed a project that would 
have put a satellite into orbit at about 300 miles, . 
This was filed in the Pentagon. They were given the assignment in 
July of 1955, and by March 1956 they made a firm proposal to the 
Pentagon. Nothing since was heard of that. 

Now, this was to be in connection with studies on ballistic test vehi- 
cles and analysis of problems associated with advanced reconnaissance 
satellites. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Price, may I say that you are on the com- 
mittee with reference to the missile phase and when you break down 
and have your hearings, I suggest you go in and find out the in- 
formation. 

Mr. Price. I think we will, because this really was a serious project. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Hidden somewhere within the labyrinthe of the files over 
in the Pentagon. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, you find that out when you take charge of it 
later on. 

Mr. Smarr? 

Mr. Smart. I was going to point out that General Putt is sched- 
uled as our last witness tomorrow. He will cover the entire field of 
satellites, outer space, and presumably he will have the entire 
chronology of all of these actions. 

Mr. Price. This is almost, Mr. Chairman, the exact project that 
the Russians launched successfully. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, in reference to what Mr. Smart has said, in 
view of the fact that this is a matter that we will have to decide on a 
little bit later on, between now and the time we recess—in view of the 
fact that there will be submitted to the House in the next few days 
the creation of an outer space committee, which will be headed by 
Mr. McCormack, comparable to the one in the Senate headed by 
Senator Johnson, I am just wondering if we want to take up the time 
of the full committee to deal with outer space. Because that juris- 
diction will go for 1 year. 

Mr. Price. I thought somewhere within the halls of Congress there 
should be some sort of a record made of this incident. 

The CHarrMan. We will pass on that before we adjourn. 





Who is the next one? 

Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. General, I wonder if you would give us, in your own 
words, the reasons why we continue with both Thor and Jupiter ? 

General Scuriever. Well, I think this isa matter of judgment. 

The importance of being certain that one of the missiles would 

be available and work is really the primary consideration. 
_ I think everyone can have their own opinions on this matter, but 
in the final analysis some one individual has to make the decision. 
So I feel that it is a matter of judgment based on the status of the 
development ew and status of production and status of many 
other things that relate to getting these missiles into operational use. 

Mr. Bares. You think there is a lot of uncertainty at the present 
time and in order to be certain, it is best for us to proceed with both of 
them at this time? 

General Scurtever. Well, my own personal opinion is there is not 
the uncertainty existing today that would require both of them con- 
tinuing into production. That is my personal opinion. But, again, I 
am not the one who makes the final  & eee can only recommend. 


Mr. Bares. Well, of course, the reason why I asked the question is 
many people—— 

General Scurrever. What is that ? 

Mr. Bates. Many people ask me. 

General Scurtever. Yes. 

Mr. Bates. And as a member of the committee, we should have a 
pretty good idea of why we continue a practice like this, but I have 


n unable to give them an answer. 

General Scurrever. Well, I think the main reason, and I think it 
is a very legitimate one, is from a judgment standpoint—these missiles 
are both in development—we want to be absolutely sure that we don’t 
run into unforeseen difficulties in one that aeall prevent us from 
having an operational capability on the dates that we had specified to 
our NATO allies and the United Kingdom. Based on that decision, a 
decision was made to go ahead with both. It has been taken, and I can 
assure you at this stage of the game the Air Force is wong as closely 
with the Army on this as it is possible to work. We have a large team 
right now at ABMA. We have already selected the first commander 
of the Jupiter Squadron. We are just as anxious to get the first Jupi- 
ter Squadron overseas as we are to get the first Thor Squadron over- 
seas. 

Mr. Bates. Now, that is the reason given by others. But from what 
you indicate, I believe that the uncertainty at this time has been re- 
moved and that a judgment could be made, in your opinion, that would 
permit us to go head with either one or the other. 

General Scuriever. Well, I have my own opinions on this, yes. I 
think that the uncertainty is not that great. But. as I say, I am one 
representative here as far as submitting recommendations. 

Mr. Bares. Although you feel that the uncertainty has been re- 
moved, you believe that inasmuch as doubt does exist in many people’s 
mind as to the propriety of choosing one, that perhaps for that 
reason you could go along with the idea at this time ? 

General Scuriever. Well, there were many arguments against going 
ahead with two programs in the first instance, development-wise. 
But my own personal opinion is that the competition between our 
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program and the Army’s program has in fact speeded up the availabil- 
ity of this missile. Because I think, as you look back, we are going to 
have our present plans call for having operational missiles in the field 
within 3 years from the time the program started. I think this is a 
phenomenal record time-wise for a weapon of this complexity, and I 
think the competition actually between the Army and the Air Force 
has had quite a salutary effect on this. 

Mr. Bares. You think that that value of competition continues to 
exist or have we passed that point? There is no question about it 
initially and during the original period that was a tremendously im- 
portant factor ? 

General Scurtever. Well, let me say that I recommended the other 
way at the time, that the decision go both ways, production-wise—I 
recommended we not go both ways. 

Mr. Bates. Even at the earlier stage? 

General Scurtever. Well, late last year. 

Mr. Bares. General, you indicate that with present hardware we 
could hit the moon this year ? 

General Scurrever. We can shoot at the moon this year with a 
reasonable probability of hitting it ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Outside of the propaganda aspects of it, which are self- 
evident, what of a military nature could we gain from that? Do you 
know of anything at this time? 

General Scurtever. At the moment, it would only be indirect, in 
terms of what scientific data we might collect. Certainly, there is no 
specific military application in hitting the moon. I think it is pri- 
marily—lI mean the primary motivation for doing it would be political 
and psychological, as I see it. 

Mr. Bares. At this time? 

General Scuriever. At this time. 

Mr. Bares. Although 

General Scurrever. At some later date there are other kinds of 
things, that it might very well have a military application, but I 
eouldn’t give you a blueprint of this at the moment. 

Mr. Bares. Now, estimates of cost have been made on that. Do you 
remember what that figure was ? 

General Scurtever. No, I don’t. I don’t know what has been sub- 
mitted here. 

Actually, the cost would be quite small, because we would be using 
things—launchers, hardware, and so forth—that are already part of 
the total program. 

Mr. Bates. Somebody mentioned the figure of 

General Scurtever. : 

Mr. Bates. Now, General, do you know of any particular program 
we are neglecting, or, put another way: If vou were sitting up here 
where we are, with your background, what would you be pushing 
for? 

General Scurrever. Well, from a ballistic missile standpoint, I 
would be pushing hard for and maintaining the momen- 
tum of our Thor, Atlas, and Titan—not slacken off on that until we 
have , for example, and I would push strongly for a 
clear national program in the field of astronautics or space flight. 
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Mr. Bares. Well, we are doing that presently for the Atlas. On 
the Titan, as far as research and development is concerned, we are 
doing that ? 

General Scurrever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Now, what needs to be done on ————? 

General Scuriever. Well, I think everything is being done. This 
is something that, after all, needs to be looked at and it is being looked 
at quite rapidly. 

As. I pointed out, subsystemwise we are not losing any time really. 
This is as a result of the research and development effort and the 
studies that we have had underway for the ‘ 

So I don’t think there can be any criticism at all over the fact that 
we don’t have an approved program at the moment. It is being con- 
sidered as rapidly as I think it is possible to consider it. 

Mr. Bates. Well, what more can we do, then, on your fourth point, 
concerning astronautics? What can the Congress do or what should 
be done in that field than what is being done? 

General Scuriever. Well, I think that this program, or an astro- 
nautics program is one that requires a lot of considered evaluation. 
I feel that the steps that are being taken, both by the Congress and 
by the administration, in trying to set up the appropriate organiza- 
tions for this—the President has asked Mr. Killian to come in and 
present to him what he thinks to be an appropriate organizational 
structure for space. I know that this is also under consideration by 
the Secretary of Defense in his reorganization plans. 

The Congress has set up a committee in the Senate, and I understand 
from what the chairman said that you are getting one up in the House. 
It seems to me that everything is being done that can be done in that 
connection. 

There are probably some decisions that ought to be taken in terms 
of definitive projects shortly, but based on my knowledge now, I think 
those decisions will be taken shortly. 

Mr. Bares. If you sat up here, then, as a Member of Congress, with 
the information and background which you have, you think the pro- 
grom that is going on is generally pretty satisfactory, and all you do 
is keep your eye on this thing and watch it as it progresses? 

General Scurrever. I think it is a very complicated and complex 
problem, and I think things are moving rapidly in this area; yes. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

General, following up on Mr. Bates’ discussion, I notice in your 
response to what you would press forward on, you started with the 
Thor and left out the Jupiter. 

I take it 

General Scurtever. Well, I think I am used to saying Thor be- 
cause that has been our program. I mean IRBM program as a whole. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, let’s talk about the comparison between the two 
of them just a minute. 

I take it you are convinced that the Thor is more reliable at this 
stage than the Jupiter, is that right? 

General Scurrever. Oh, I think both programs, developmentwise, 
there would be very little to choose at this point as to the status of 
the two. 
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Mr. Harpy. Well, I gathered from your discussion with Mr. Bates 
that you don’t think there is any real need for us to continue with the 
production of both, so as a consequence, Jupiter would be the one that 
we should discard ¢ 

General Scuriever. Well, I think you probably would expect me 
to say that, anyway. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, frankly, I would. 

And based strictly on what you said to Mr. Bates a moment ago. 

General Scurrever. But there are other reasons for it, that is, there 
are tremendous logistics problems involved and operational problems— 
although we have done these things before, and we can do it again— 
when we operate two systems. Furthermore, the management prob- 
lem becomes much more complex. 

For example, the management problem in my organization, in tak- 
ing on the Jupiter as a major program—you can easily see this adds 
considerable management responsibility. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, frankly, I can’t understand that. And I am not 
sure but that maybe if we could depend on these two, that is, the 
Jupiter and the Thor, being equally reliable and equally satisfactory, 
it certainly wouldn’t make much sense to proceed with both. But I 
do believe that now you have a production contract about to get under- 
way on the Jupiter? 

yeneral Scurrever. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. And what is it going to cost to set up the production 
line and get that contract started ? 

General Scuriever. I don’t have all the figures on that because, you 
see, the Army, in essence, is operating the program, and I just don’t 
have all the figures at my fingertips. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, does $30 million sound about right? I had 
understood it was going to cost $30 million to set up the production 
line. 

General Scurrever. Well, that certainly is in the ball park. If 
you do it for that—tooling and so forth, that is about right. I think 
General Irvine can answer that one better than I can. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, either of you. 

The thing that I am trying to get at is this: If the two missiles are 
equally acceptable and equally usable and you plan to discontmue 
the Jupiter pretty soon, I would like to try to understand how many 
you expect to get produced under that contract. 

General Scurrever. Well, at the present time the Jupiter program 
calls for squadrons of 15 each. So that would be But 
there are additional missiles for pipeline and training, and so forth. 

T don’t know the exact number. 

We have the total numbers here. But it would run in the order, 
I would say, roughly, missiles. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

Any of those missiles being currently produced at Redstone? 

General Scuriever. The missiles currently are being produced at 
Redstone. 

Mr. Harpy. And what is their production rate? 

General Scurtever. I think they are approaching per month, 
and they do have a potential of somewhere between per month 
if they did nothing but produce missiles, of course, which is not their 
major objective down there. 
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Mr. Harpy, If they have a potential of r month, it would 
take them months to produce missiles, and mis- 
siles is what you are going to need for your bases. I am trying to un- 
derstand the sense of setting up a $30 million production line and 
paying your total cost that is involved in producing these missiles 
under a contract and then junking the whole thing at the end of this 
total production of not to ane — missiles when you have a 
potentiality of producing at Redstone just about as fast as you are 
going to need them, and you could certainly cut that off a whole lot 
ess expensively and a lot more quickly if the Air Force does carry 
out what is seems to me they intend to do, and that is—to discontinue 
Jupiter as soon as they can find some basis on which to do it. 
r. Chairman, I hate to see them throw their money away. 

The CHarmman,. And you don’t have any assurance that they will 
have these squadrons. 

Mr. Harpy. That is true. The chances are they won't. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. And I read into the record the let- 
ter the other day. If they are not going to have the squad- 
rons, why not get the missile out of the Redstone Arsenal and cancel 
the Chrysler contract ? 

General Scurizver. Well, there must be a number of considerations 
that the Army considered here. I personally had no responsibility 
for this, and i think you would have to get the answer to that from 
the Army. 

Mr. Harpy. The Air Force has a responsibility, doesn’t it? Isn't 
the Army carrying this on for the Air Force? 

General Scurrever. We do not have that kind of directive authority 
over the Army, as to how they will carry out their responsibility with 
respect to the production of the missiles in detail. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

I think we are going to lose a lot of money on this thing for noth- 
ing, because of a little bit of argument between the Army and the 
Air Force. 

The Cuatrman. This thought ran through my mind, and I came 
very nearly incorporating in the letter that we wrote to the Secre- 
tary that if there was such a hesitancy on the part of the Air Force 
to use the Jupiter to the full extent, why, then give it back to the 
Army and let the Army use it. But I did not want to get into that 
controversy, so I didn’t put it in the letter. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hess? 

Mr. Harpy. You still believe that is the proper course, don’t you, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Certainly, that is the sensible thing. If the Air 
Force doesn’t accept this Jupiter wholeheartedly and doesn’t want to 
do it, why, don’t impose it on them. Give it to the Army and let 
the Army do it. It may be better for the defense of the country to 
have two types of IRBM’s at this particular time. Later on, one 
probably should fade away. 

Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, do I understand that the Air Force is trying to get ap- 
proval from the Defense Department on a program ? 


























General Scurtever. Yes, but we have not—we have just briefed the 
OSD Ballistic Missile Committee, as of this week—I mean last week.. 
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We have just submitted a memorandum to the Defense Department 
on that. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman speak up, please? 
You can’t hear. 

The Cuairman. Talk up a Little bit louder. 

Mr. Hess. And am I correct in understanding that the Navy has 
approval of the Defense Department on their Polaris program ? 

neral Scuriever. Yes, 

Mr. Hxss. They are proceeding on that ? 

General Scurtgever. Yes. 

Mr. Hess, And the Army has approval of the Defense Department 
on their Pershing program, I believe? 

General Scuriever. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. All of them solid propellent missiles ¢ 

General Scutrever. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. Wouldn’t this be a duplication, then, of the —— program ? 

General Scurever. No, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Why would it not ? 

General Scuriever. Well, I would have to go into a long technical 
discussion. 

Mr. Hess. I don’t want you to do that. 

General Scurrever. There is an awful lot of difference between 200- 
to 500-mile Pershing, for example. 

Mr. Hess. Yes. 

General Scurtever. Than there is in a 5,500-mile ICBM. And this 
difference applies clear across the board as far as the subsystems go. 

As far as the Navy Polaris program is concerned, we have looked 
very carefully at the Polaris. As you know, one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of missiles is the ground-support equipment that is re- 
quired i launching it. 

Now, the problems that are associated with launching missiles from 
a submarine are vastly different than problems of launching missiles 
from the ground. 

You get into a tremendous amount of different development prob- 
lems equipmentwise. We would be actually using a lot of develop- 
ments that are associated, I mean the propellent development. This 
would apply. 

Mr. Hgss. On your IRBM? 

General Scuriever. Yes, and the development in the guidance sys- 
tem. We are both using the development of MIT, for example, for 
guidance. It is just really a matter of packaging, is what it amounts to. 

I think the problem between the Air Force oe the Navy with respect 
to who develops airplanes has been one that has gone on for a long, 
long time, and invariably—and I think the Navy is correct. The 
operational environment that you have to operate in to a very lar, 
extent dictates the nature of the weapons system. And this is certainly 
true in the case of the ICBM or IRBM operating from land bases as 
compared to operating from a submarine. 

Mr. Hess. Your program would primarily be for the ICBM 
missile ? 

General Scurrever. It would be primarily for the . I pointed 
out that itisa missile, 

Mr. Hess. All right. 


Just one other question : 
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In these test missiles that are being fired, I presume they are of the 
same weight of the actual missile that you will fire in wartime? 

General Scurrever. No, sir, missiles—they are being built on tool- 
ing that will build the operating missile. 

r. Hess. What do you use in the place of a warhead on your test 
missile ? 

General Scurrever. We have up to this point. We 
don’t use any warheads, as such, on the test missile. 

Mr. Hess. What would take the place of the weight on the warhead ? 

General Scuriever. We put ballast in there, and then of course we 
put the and we instrument it very very extensively, and we get 
all of the data back as to what happens, so we can from that data de- 
termine to what degree of success, or what degree of success we would 
have had, had there been a warhead actually in there. 

Mr. Hess. There is no nose cone on it ? 

General Scurirver. Our next Thor, for example, will have a 
but completely instrumented. 

Mr. Hess. That is all. 

The Cuareman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyte. General, I can tell from the number of letters I received 
and the number of questions that are being asked by the Members of 
Congress that, generally speaking, the term “satisfactory,” as used by 
you in the military in connection with your tests, is not understood. 
In other words, my impression is that many, many millions of our 
people think that when the press release goes out and says the test was 
satisfactory, it means that it is ready to be produced or ready to be in 
operation. Now, that isn’t true; is it? 

General Scurrever. No, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. In other words, we can understand that when the mili- 
tary department uses the term “satisfactory” in a test, it neither means 
that the missile is ready for production or ready for operation? 

General Scuriever. That is right. 

Mr. Doyte. That isright. Now, what does it mean ? 

General Scurtever. Well, we have a flight-test program, in, let’s 
take the Atlas, of some missiles. Each one of those flight tests 
has a very detailed number of test objectives to achieve. It takes 
that number at least to carry through the total test program. 

Now, this is not something that we laid down, now. This is some- 
thing that was laid down, as far as the program, several years ago. 
Not that there aren’t changes in detail, but not in fundamentals. For 
example, the Atlas missile being fired now does not have the 
, in it yet. We are scheduled to fire the first one with 
the in it in May. Our philosophy has been to take the 
final configuration, or the final missile—the tankage and everything 
else—and start out with the simplest test vehicle that we can, and then 
add subsystems on. 

If we get a flight article that is reasonably reliable from a flight 
standpoint, it increases the probability that we will get good 
data as soon as we put the system in, you see. 
Mr. Dorie. Thank you. Isee 












































Now, in asking this question, General, I want two things to be as- 
sumed; first, that the American people are presently concerned about 
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our present condition of national defense as well as the progress we 
aremaking. I think it is fair to assume that, in view of the pronounce- 
ments of the Soviet Union, we should be concerned with our national 
defense at all times. 

So in asking this question I am on that basis. I want you to also, 
in answering this question, take into consideration all the facts and 
factors which you should assume in answering this question. I don’t 
know if they are all the facts. 

I want to ask you this question, therefore. Assuming that the So- 
viet U nion should, in the immediate future—and that means within 
1, 2,3, 4 or 5 months, instead of 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 years—assume that the 
Soviet Union should make an all-out ‘aggressive attack on our allies 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and on our Nation; what, in your opinion, 
is immediate ability of our Air Force to perform its obligation to our 


allies, and also to substantially protect our own Nation from substan- 
tial destruction ? 


General Scurizver. Well, that isa very big order. 

Mr. Doyte. I know it is, and that is w hy Tam asking. I am asking 
about the immediate, and not 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 years from now. 

General Scurtever. First of all, in terms of our offensive ¢: apability 
to retaliate, I think that we are in a good position. And I feel that 
we do have this capability and will have it with the forces in being 
now and for the next several] years. 

Mr. Dove. Now, when you said, in answering my question in the 
event of an attack on this country—in answering it that way, do you 
tuke into account the performance of our obligation to our allies? 
Do you include that as part of your answer? You see what I am 
getting at? 

General Scurtever. Well, —— 

Mr. Doyte. In other words, I am aware of the fact—I think I 
am—that we owe certain obligations to our allies. I assume, therefore, 
some of our Air Force should be tied up in performing that obligation. 
Isn't that true? 

General Scurtever. This is true, but I think it is a little bit unfair 
to have me try to answer that, because I have been quite busy with 
the ballistic-missile program, and I am not familiar in detail as to 
where we stand in terms of our NATO forces. 

Mr. Doyie. Manifestly, I don’t intend—I don’t mean to be unfair. 

General Scuriever. I know, but I couldn’t answer it, really, with 
any degree-—— 

Mr. Doytr. Who would answer that, in your judgment? Who 
would be qualified to answer that question ? 

General Scurtever. I would say the Chief of Staff or the Vice Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, or the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. Doyie. Will General Putt, tomorrow, when he comes? 

General Scurtever. No, sir. 

The Crarrman. General Irvine probably could answer it. He is 
a Deputy Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Doytr. General 

The Cuarrman. Of course—off the record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Doyue. I realize that, Mr. Chairman. 
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Now, I think I have 3 minutes more. 

The Coarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. General, will you undertake in 3 minutes to give me 
your impression as to how you answer my question. 

General Irvine. Well, I have spent quite a little time in the bomb- 
ing business. I worked for LeMay not too long ago. It always was 
our philosophy that the best defense is a strong offense. 

The enemy wouldn’t worry too much about attrition in his attack on 
us. He would worry about what would happen to his own country— 
his own culture, his own industrial facilities. So we have units sta- 
tioned overseas in our Tactical Air Command, and units that have 
been created by our country in working with our allies that are in 
position—our tactical bomber forces, our Matador forces overseas; 
that is, guided missiles, and we have units of SAC that are on rota- 
tion overseas—we have spent a great deal of money and are planning 
to spend a great deal more to have our Strategic Air Command units, 
roughly a third of those units, on alert so they could get off the ground 
in 15 minutes, presuming that we would have at least that much 
warning. 

The entire ballistic-missile program of the Air Force has been 
placed in the concept of being a part of the strike force, in which 
we would have coordinated attacks on the enemy from intercontinental 
ballistic missile bases on this continent, and when we deploy IRBM 
units overseas, they would be tied into the total war plan, to really 
show the mailed fist to the enemy of what would happen to him 
if he chose to attack us. 

Mr. Doyir. General, may I interrupt? You are now talking about 
the future, when you talk about these intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
I mean the approximate present. That was the point of my question, 
and not the future. 

General Irvine. I would say that the present capability of our 
Strategic Air Command, supplemented by our Tactical Air Com- 
mand, as those forces are deployed overseas, plus the allied forces, are 
fully capable of taking on ———. 

Mr. Dorie. Well 

General Irvine. I go back to our experience in World War II. 
There was no determined bomber attack that was ever stopped. 

Mr. Doyte. I think, Mr. Chairman, that is the clearest answer I have 
had to this question, or a similar question. As you know, I have 
asked half a dozen times before from witnesses that question. I 
wanted it because I am asked that question. 

General Irvine. The reason I brought in the ballistic missiles is 
because we are phasing them into our equipment, the same as the 
present time we are phasing in B-52 bombers that are better than 
the ones we have had in the past. The ballistic missiles, both interme- 
diate and intercontinental range, become a very desirable addition 

to our family of weapons and give us a quicker retaliatory capability. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Doyle. 

General Devereux. 

Mr. Deverrux. General, do you have in mind, in the allotment of 
funds by quarters, that you have any interference with carrying out 
your program ? 
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General Scurtever. They are not always allotted to us in quarters. 
As a matter of fact, we usually get out allotments covering almost the 
entire fiscal year. We have, in certain instances, gotten just quarter 
allotments. But we have not been interfered with, tuadwien,d in carry- 
ing out our program. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

General Irvine. I would like to answer this a little more fully in this 
area. 

Mr. Devereux. Oh? 

General Irvine. Since the ballistic-missile program has had first 
priority, whenever there had been a problem of having enough money 
to run his show in the normal appropriations, we have taken it right 
out of the heart of the rest of the Kir Force. We have cut out of 
other programs, as need be, to keep this one going. 

Mr. Devereux. Isee. That isall. 

The Caatrman. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mituer. General, I only have one question. Are the launch- 
ing pads that you prepare for any of these missiles interchangeable 
with other missiles ? 

General Scurrever. Well 

Mr. Mitzer. Could you fire the Thor off the Atlas launching pad, 
or vice versa ¢ 

General ScurreveR. ————~ ———-. 

Mr. Mittrr. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, sir. 

General Schriever, you probably have more responsibility for the 
expenditure of funds than any other single man in the Air Force. 
How often does someone really look over your shoulder to review 
what you are doing, I mean someone such as the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs or the National Security Council? Are they constantly 
reviewing what you are doing to be sure that you are on the right 
track and that your objectives are being accomplished ? 

General Scrurtever. Well, I can assure you there are plenty of 
people looking over my aivakiek . [Laughter. ] 

First of all, in getting program approval—in the first instance, 
getting the dollars, we present a total package. I go through the Air 
Council. I go through the Air Force Ballistic Missile Committee, 
headed by the Secretary. And I go through the OSD Ballistic mis- 
siles Committee, on which there is a BOB representative. 

Mr. Wirson. Aside from just the dollars—I am not talking about 
getting your money. I am talking about the change in a program 
or the progress you have made and the decision that you have to make 
as to whether to cancel out or to move ahead at an advanced rate. 

Are those decisions reviewed by the very top military experts and 
the National Security Council ? 

General Scuriever. Any major change in a program that has been 
approved : they are reviewed. I havea tremendous amount of latitude 
in terms, within the program, as long as it is not a major change. 
I would hate to define what “maior” and “minor” is. It is a matter 
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of judgment. I couldn’t change the number of missiles, for example, 
in the Titan or Atlas program. I could change some details within 
the program. 

Mr. Wirson. Now, does the Air Force have any plan to put a man 
into space, in a satellite ? 

General Scuriever. We very definitely are planning a satellite 
program, which will lead to manned flight, yes. 

Mr. Witson. That is the reason for the test in San Antonio, with 
this airman ? 

General Scurtever. That is part of it. That school of aviation 
medicine has been working for a long time with monkeys, for example, 
and getting them oriented and acclimated so they can live up there. 
Of course, we are thinking about recovery of these animals. 

Mr. Wuson. If you were given the go-ahead, how soon could you 
put a man in a satellite? 

Mr. Krrcnen. And bring him back. 

General Scuriever. We think we could do a manned satellite flight 
sometime in ———. 

Mr. Witson. Iam not volunteering. [ Laughter. | 

Have you described this particular satellite that you have on ex- 
hibit here? I assume that is a satellite dummy. I wasn’t here if you 
did. And if you haven’t, I would like to know just what the pro- 
posal is. 

General Scuriever. Well, that is our ————- — satellite. It is 
what we call the —. That has a payload of something in 
the order of ——— pounds, which is made up of equipment which 
operates ————- gear, —_—- — 

Mr. Witson. Does this mean that you actually have a program 
under way, using the Atlas as the vehicle to put ———- ——— some 
sort of satellites in orbit ? 

General Scurrever. Such a program is underway, and that is an 
approved program. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, just a question to you. We have sub- 
mitted two very fine letters to the Defense Department since this 
hearing started. One of them was on the Nike-Zeus and the other one 
on the “Jupiter- Thor. And I am just asking, in all courtesy: Are we 
intending to put the replies to these letters in the record ? 

The CuHatrman. I will state that I have had two visits from the 
Secretary of Defense in response to those letters. I suggested to him 
that instead of making a personal call to discuss it, to later on write 
a letter so we will all know. 

Mr. Wirson. Fine. 

The CuHarrman. Now let’ssee. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. General Irvine, we have had some testimony here 
this morning indicating that we could, if we wanted to, send up some 
sort of a missile that would hit the moon, and the expense would not 
be great. And possibly it could be done within the near future. My 
question is to ascertain not only with regard to this, but generally with 
regard to developments of this type, have you advised “the President 
that this is a possibility within the near future, if he wants to do 
something about it ¢ 

General Irvine. We have made recommendations to the Secretary 
of Defense, periodically, about what in the Air Force General Putt 
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and I, and our Chief, think is desirable in the way of advanced re- 
connaissance systems, and some intermediate steps leading toward 
them, and the utilization of some portion of our capability for pro- 
duction of Thor and Atlas missiles as boosters. 

I am sure that those programs are under active consideration. And 
we have had a go-ahead on our -——— system. We are working very 
actively on that now. 

Mr. Bennett. Sir, this doesn’t give me the assurance I was hoping 
to get. Iam not blaming you. But I just make the observation at this 
point that you are telling me by that answer that things that really 
have something to do w ith defense are being brought to the Secretary 
of Defense’s attention, even though they may not be immediately i in the 
future, for his consideration. But what 1 was trying to find out is 
whether things that might be of great value to us from the propaganda 
standpoint, for international political reasons—whether those things 
are brought to the attention of the President. Because it seems to me 
that somebody has a responsibility in the Defense Department to bring 
such matters to the attenion of the President for decision, and that 
these things should not be evaluated purely upon their defense value. 

General Irvine. Well, it happens that some of the members of the 
Killian committee have worked with the Air Force and the Army and 
Navy in the past. Some of them have been chief scientists of those 
organizations. And the Killian committee I think is quite familiar 
with the major projects under consideration in the three services. 

Mr. Bennett. Do you know that the Killian committee knows that 
you are now ready to send a ballistic missile to the moon and to do this 
at a relatively small expense? 

General Irvine. I know that at least one member of the Killian 
committee is fully familiar with our ———~ ————. ———— system 
and our proposals and the series of steps to first bring back telemeter- 
ing information, ———— — and finally to put a man in space. 

Mr. Bennett. Sir, that all is along the line of your defense responsi- 
bilities. And I am not blaming you for looking at it through those 
glasses, because that is your responsibility. But it seems to me there 
is this additional responsibility to bring to the attention of the White 
House things which may have an international political value, even 
though they do not have a ———— ———— value and even though they 
may be just a portion of an overall planning from the military stand- 
point. 

General Irvine. Well, those of us who are long-term military peo- 
ple—we have quite a feeling for the international political scene, too, 
and this is why we occasionally come up with ideas, as General 
Schriever was saying, to take a shot at the moon, not knowing what its 
immediate military application would be, but certainly the very great 
effect it would have on our allies. 

Mr. Bennerr. You haven’t advised me, however, that as far as you 
know, even a member of the Killian committee and certainly not the 
White House knows that in the near future you can send a missile to 
the moon, at a relatively small expense. 

Mr. Bares. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes; I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. No: I don’t recognize the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. Go ahead with your question. Answer the question. 
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Mr. Bennetr. What I want to know is: Is there any directive to 
your organization to make available to the President ideas which are 
developed which may have international political values, as well as 
defense values ? 

General Irvine. No. The normal procedure for us in the Air Force 
is to present our recommendations in these areas to the Secretary of 
Defense, and our Chief, through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. So there 
are those two avenues to the Pr esident, except the indirect one, where 
we may give information to scientists on the various committees, at 
Air Force, Department of Defense, and Presidential level. 

Mr. Bennett. Is there any request, as far as you know, from the 
President to you, that advises you as to things that are necessarily of 
military value, but which may also have some international political 
value ? 

General Irvine. I would not know if there was. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask General Schriever: 
What is the basic difference between the Atlas and the Titan missiles? 

General Scurrever. Well, the basic difference is that 
I will get up here and show you. 

Now, this is quite a different technical approach, and provides a 
lot of different technical detail in this missile, as compared to the 
Atlas. ———— ———. And from the standpoint of future astro- 
nautics work, this missile will provide the best booster that is in de- 
velopment now for bringing large payloads into orbit. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, T think some of General Schriever’s 
arguments, and the arguments of others, have been very persuasive in 
combining or abandoning either the Thor or Jupiter program, and I 
am w ondering why the same arguments and the same thinking about 
combining an ICBM program, as between the Atlas and the Titan, 
would not also be true. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. Well, the trouble about that is that 
both the Atlas and Titan were created by the Air Force. You must 
not lose sight of the fact that the parent are a little bit different for 
Thor and Jupiter. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Osmers. It just seemed to me, Mr. Chairman, that several good 
points have come here. One is to combine your IRBM’s. It seems to 
me that that would also apply to your ICBM’s, certainly within the 
same service, and that we would be far better, if we were going to 
operate two ICBM programs within the Air Force, to have 1 of them 
along the —--- ———— type of future missile, and combine these 2. 

The Cxarmman. I would say this, in all seriousness: While there 
may be certain duplication and great sums of money involved, I 
think the defense of the country requires that all four of these mis- 
siles, for the time being, be produced as early as possible, and put in 
operational use. No doubt that is just common sense. 

We haven’t any particular missile now that we can rely entirely 
upon. We can’t afford to abandon any of them. But later on, in all 
probability, there will be some abandonment and elimination of some 
duplication. But in this critical area, and in this critical time, I think 
it would not be wise to cease using all of them, even though there 
may be a duplication. 
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But later on, in 2 or 3 years, we can get the chaff from the wheat 
and see what road we should go down on. I agree with that conclu- 
sion. 

Mr. Mitter. We want to plant the crop now. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, that isa very good expression. Right 
now we want to plant the crop. I understand that term pretty good. 

Mr. Lankford ¢ 

Mr. Lanxrorp. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Reece ? 

Now, members, I want to finish with this witness today, because he 
has something else to do besides sitting here. 

Mr. Reece. General Schriever, on the question propounded by Mr. 
Hébert with reference to the 

General Scuriever. Yes. 

Mr. Reece. As I understood, it wasn’t too great, because you had a 
large disposal area which you could utilize for that purpose. But, of 
course, there is an entirely different and much more intense problem 
of the same nature with reference to the Ajax, and missiles of that 
type, where the bases do surround -. And recognizing 
that, the War Department initiated the study of developing a 

It turned out that there was successfully developed 

, Which was tested at White Sands and approved by Board of 4 
in early 1956. For some reason, although it was recommended—that 
was done under the sponsorship of Redstone by industry, and although 
that was recommended by Redstone and it was requested by 
the using services very strongly, for some reason it was never put into 
production, and they continued to use the for the Ajax, 
on the theory that the Ajax was going to be phased out and be sup- 
planted by the Hercules, which would require a of different 
dimensions. 

I am wondering if that development was made available to your 
service; are you familiar with it? 

General Scuriever. I am not personally familiar with it, but, for 
example, the man who heads our booster work in my office actually 
worked for a long time as one of the top people in JPL, so I know 
he is thoroughly familiar—he would be thoroughly familiar with it. 
My intuitive reaction to it is, in these , 

r. Reece. I might say, General, there has been some very remark- 
able developments in connection with the ’ 

General Scurrever. Let me say this. I would be very glad to look 
into it myself, but I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Reece. It was under the direction of a very competent scien- 
tist, Dr. Nebesar, who came out of Czechoslovakia hae the “Push,” 
whose ability is now very widely recognized. 

T am inclined to think that it might be worthwhile for the Air Force, 
even though it doesn’t have as great a necessity for the 
as does the Army, to look into it. 

General Scurtever. I will look into it myself, and see. 

Mr. Rexce. The other question involves your statement that you 
envisioned groups with missiles each which would make 
a total of missiles, indicating that that was the number of mis- 
siles that would be required to put us in a strong striking position. 
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I asked a question of General Putt when he was before the com- 
mittee as to how many missiles he thought would be required by any 
nation to launch a nuclear attack. 

vie very properly said it was difficult to determine because different 

s of attack would be used in all probability. 

he question I was trying to get at was the number of missiles that 
Russia would require before it could undertake an attack on the 
country. 

I was wondering what you had in mind by developing ———, if 
there was any magic in that number. 

General Scuriever. There is no magic in that number at all. This 
is only a plan up to a certain point in time. We know we need more 
missiles. And we do have plans that extend beyond that. But again, 
as the chairman aptly pointed out, we are not quite ready to identify 
exactly what the missile might be. It might be a ————- — coming 
in at that particular time, you see. 

We need certainly more than ——— missiles. 

Mr. Rexce. This is not a question, but a statement. 

Your appearance ‘here has been very very refreshing to me, your 
manner, your grasp of the problem involved, your modesty and de- 
votion to your work. 

Insofar as I am concerned, I would just as leave have you looking 
over somebody else’ shoulder as having somebody looking over your 
shoulder. 

General Scurtever. Thank you. 

The Cratrman. I want to say in that connection that is the senti- 
ment of every member of this commitee. You have made a splendid 
witness. 

General Scurtever. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, the next one is Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppiestron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

General Schriever, I believe General Irvine made reference to it 
briefly several daysago. Is the ———-———. 

General Scurrever. No, sir. 

Mr. Huppieston. —— 

General Scrrrever. We have been thinking about that as a possi- 
bility for several months now. It may well be that we might try that. 





But we would integrate it as part of the —-—- ———— program. 
It happens that ‘the ——— ———. We do have that under con- 
sideration. 


Mr. Hupprxston. But you are going ahead with the liquid propel- 
lent for the Titan ? 

General Scurtever. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hvuppteston. And not hold it up by trying to - 

General Scuriever. That is right. 

Mr. Hvuppieston. Now, a few minutes ago, General Schriever, you 
stated, I believe—I am probably not quoting you exactly—that it was 
imperative for us to get as many ICBM’s into inventory as possible at 
the present time. Do you think that that same statement would apply 
to antimissile missiles? Do you think that it is imperative for us to 
get as many antimissile missiles into our inventory as soon as possible, 
in view of the development that the Russians are making on their 


ICBM? 
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General Scurrever. Well, I certainly do agree with that. I think 
you have to evaluate, however, at any point in time the effectiveness 
of the hardware that you buy. If they are in fact effective, I think 
we want to get them in just as quickly as we can. 

Mr. Huppieston. You want to get as many effective antimissile 
missiles into quantity production as soon as possible ? 

General Scuriever. That is right. 

Mr. Huppresion. Is there any proposal of the Air Force to make a 
recommendation for a project for a —-. 

General Scurrever. ———— ———— mission. We have looked into 
that very carefully, too. So it would be one total program, but would 
have ———— —_—-. 

Mr. Huppixston. ——- ———— 

General Scuriever. That is correct. 

Mr. Hupptesron. Is that more or less a correct statement ? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppieston. Was the Thor more or less of a byproduct of the 
Atlas program ? 

General Scuriever. To a great extent it was. As I pointed out, the 
subsystems—the engine, the guidance, the nose cone—all came out of 
the ICBM program. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

I believe you stated, and it has been stated by other witnesses, that 
up until 1954 the state of the art did not permit us to develop an effec- 
tive ICBM with an atomic capability because of the state of develop- 
ment of the atomic warhead itself, and that in 1954 because of certain 
tests out in the Pacific we realized that we could have an ICBM with 
an atomic capability; is that correct ? 

Is that the substance of some of your testimony ? 

General Scurirver. This is in substance correct. 

There is one other factor involved, and that is the tests were actu- 
ally made in 1952. The time cycle for development in the atomic- 
energy field for weapons has been much shorter than it takes to put 
it in phase with the delivery system. And it was in 1954 that we 
first a an authentic, you might say, backed up by people like 
Teller, Von Neuman, and so forth, “who said that in 

We had never gotten this kind of information before. Not that 
certain people didn’t say that it could be done, but it never had any 
official stature. 

Mr. Huppieston. Well, at that time, is it your information, at the 
time of those tests and also in 1954 at the time the breakthrough 
occurred—is it your information that the Russians were ahead of us 
or behind us in atomic research and development ? 

General ScHRIEVER, ———— —. 

Mr. Huppieston. ———— ————. 

General SCHRIEVER. 

Mr. HuppLeston. ———— ———. 

General Scurrever. ———— ———— or less, it is not a very attractive 
military weapon. 

Mr. Huppieston. You think that the Russians, during that interim 
period— —— do you think that that program was comparable 
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to the program that the Army was using during the same period when 
they were starting with short-range missiles and progressing their 
ranges on up until they got the Redstone and then finally the Jupiter? 

Do you think the Russian method of programing their research and 
development in this field was comparable to the programing which 
the Army developed during the same period ? 

General Scuriever. Well, I am not sure that I can answer that, be- 
cause—— 

Mr. Huppueston. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Gubser ? 

Mr. Gupser. General Schriever. This base, which we are now as- 
sured of, in the United Kingdom, from which Thor will operate: 
is that a ¢ 

General SCHRIEVER. —_——-. 


Mr. GuBsER. . 

General Scuriever. Well, this is right. 

Mr. Gusser. All right. 

General Scuriever. and we are working directly 
with the British at the working level, with the RAF and the Ministry 
of Supply, and what that other agency is, Construction Agency, 


Mr. Gusser. General, I think someone mentioned in their testi- 
mony there would be Atlas missiles to each squadron; is that 
correct ? 

General Scurtever. This is right. 

Mr. Gupsrer. And would it be the same for Titan when it becomes 
operational ? 

General Scurrever. That is right, missiles; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gusser. Will the training techniques for the Atlas squadrons 
be somewhat the same as the Titan squadrons? What I am getting 
at is: if Titan should become operational, will you be able to use the 
same crews or the same personnel ? 

General Scurtever. Well, of course, each missile will have certain 
peculiarities of its own. But the basic fundamental problems relating 
to operation and maintenance of these missiles will be the same. 

So you could take a man and very quickly train him from one missile 
to the other. 

Mr. Gurser. Well, if Titan should prove to be vastly superior, you 
could probably convert Atlas bases to use the Titan; is that correct? 

General Scurtever. We could convert Atlas bases for Titans; yes. 

Mr. Gusser. I just have a couple more, General. 

Are there any plans or any research and development work being 
done on the possibility of using 

General Scurrever. no, sir. 

Mr. Gusser. That is impossible. 

General Scurrever. That is impossible. 

Mr. Gusser. And only in the 

General Scurtever. That is right. 

Mr. Gupser. And not in ; is that right? 

General Scurrever. Not in 
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' Mr. Gusser. How soon does the Air Force expect that it could 
put up a satellite into orbit ? 

Is there any date that is set on that, or would you rather not 
comment ? 

| Laughter. | 

General Scurtever. The 

Mr. Gupser. I have one last, quick question. 

I have heard that the Germans as early as 1946 had a design for an 
ICBM which used then conventional techniques; is that right ¢ 

Or do you know anything about it ? 

General Scuriever. They were actually—they had in design and 
under study an intercontinental missile of several stages. I don’t 
remember the exact details on it. It has been some time since I looked 
at it. But it was a 3- or 4-stage proposition. And of course, usin 
TNT, it would not have had any military value. It might have ha 
great political and psychological value, I don’t know. But it certainly 
wouldn’t have had any military value. 

Mr. Gupsser. Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact our time is runnin 
out, I should like to ask two very short questions, and if it shoul 
seem they should be of any importance, we might pursue them later. 
But I would like to ask you this question. Now, you and the other 
services, of course, have had some failures. Those were to be expected, 
because you are dealing with intricate matters and many unknown 
quantities. We realize that. But can you tell us where those failures 
or most of those failures have occurred, whether in the research area, 
the development area, the production area, or the process of firing? 
Where have those failures been occurring ? 

General ScHRIEVER. 

We have not had any failures that you can associate to poor design 
or any fundamental problem associated with the missile. 

Mr. Morris. They are of the small variety ? 

General Scurrever. It is these small things. 

Mr. Morris. It isa problem of human failure in some field ? 

General Scurrever. 

Mr. Morris. — 

General ScHRIEVER. 

Mr. Morris. Then this one question, and than I shall conclude. 
We all realize that when these private contractors make contracts 
they are entitled to profit. They would have to have profit or they 
couldn’t proceed with the contract. 

General Scurtever. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. It is legitimate and proper. But do you feel that any 
one or more of these contractors at any time have been too much 
interested in too large profits; in other words, where the profit motive 
has in any way—or, rather, the motive to obtain unreasonable profits 
has slowed down the program ? 

General Scurrever. I don’t believe so. Of course, you would have 
to go through a lot of negotiation on fees. And actually, General 
Funk’s office out there does this. They write the contracts. He comes 
under General Irvine’s area. Actually, the profit or the fees—these 
have been cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, for the most part, to date. We 
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are trying to get over to a fixed price as soon as we can in certain of 
these areas. 

The fee has been running between 6 and 7 percent, which we think 
is about—this is about standard in the aircraft and associated industry 
field. 

Mr. Morris. Then you don’t feel there has been any particular slow- 
down in that field ¢ 

General Scuriever. We have not been slowed down because the 
business people get together and start negotiating on the business of 
profits. The people have been working—the engineers and the hard- 
ware people have been working, and the other people sit in their 
offices and argue about the fee. 

Mr. Morris. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Brooks, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Brooxs. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

I want to develop this, and then Iam through. You say these con- 
tracts, with reference to these three ballistic missiles, have all been 
made by what is known as the cost plus fixed fee 

General Scurrever. Almost all of them. I wouldn’t want to say 
every one of them, but almost all of them have been a cost plus fixed 
fee, yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Well now, I think we will have to take a recess 
right here now. 

General, General Irvine, and General Schriever, I want to compli- 
ment both of you. Thank you very much. You made splendid wit- 
nesses. Everybody had an opportunity / 

Mr. Becxer. Mr. Chairman 

The CuHarrmMan. Beg your pardon. You told me you didn’t want 
to ask a question. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. But you just brought up a point here 
about this cost plus. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Becker. How long do we go along on this cost-plus basis now, 
General? General Irvine, you handle that production. How long 
do we go along on that ? 

General Irvine. Essentially, in research contracts and in develop- 
ment contracts, they are normally carried out on a cost-plus-tixed-fee 
basis, because it is almost impossible to define the scope of the work, 
so you can forecast the costs accurately. I think the ballistic-missile 
program will take the same pattern that our aircraft programs have, 
where our initial contracts are fixed fee, and then on the second round, 
when we get down to where we can determine costs and audit results, 
we get into incentive type contracts, or fixed-price contracts. I think 
we can safely say, Mr. Chairman, in this area, that we have had a 
greater contribution by contractors in this ballistic-missile program 
than we have in any program I know of in the past. Because if you 
take the contribution made by these companies, where they have essen- 
tially put up the brick and mortar that is required, that is, the fixed 
facilities, and the Air Force has put up the severables, that is, the 
tooling, and so forth, which could be transferred to another con- 
tractor on the completion of the work, or the Air Force has put up 
the money for the major test facilities, like Edwards and Patrick, 
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where the Air Force has put in, say $100 million for the launching 
sites and down-range facilities for all the three services—— 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

General Irving. Take the case of Martin or Burroughs, for example; 
it would be a long time—this program would have to run about 10 
years before Burroughs would ever get their money out that they put 
in, at the rate of 6 or 7 percent. profit. So these people have really 
gone in with their own money. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

General Irvine. And the matter of negotiation: I personally got 
into an argument with the Martin Co. They thought they should get 
a profit great enough so they would be paid off in a period of 5 years. 
While we were carrying on the discussion, the Martin Co. was actively 
going ahead spending their own money. So there was no delay about 
it. And they were settled at what all of them felt was less than they 
were entitled to, as businessmen. And I was referred to as Scrooge a 
few times in these affairs. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I noticed Mr. Morris opened that sub- 
ject and I think that is a subject that should be very well pursued. 

Mr. Morris. At some other time, because I didn’t want to run long. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

I noticed, particularly in our plane factories, and ships, on this 
cost-plus business, I think we got a little “hyping’”—which is an old 
Brooklyn term. I think that matter should be pursued. Because 
while I am interested in plants, as you just said, General, getting their 
just due, so far as being repaid for buildings ‘and other things they 
put up, nevertheless there are many other intangibles that go into 
the cost-plus field where prices go along and vast spending of money, 
that I have felt in my own humble opinion is unnecessary, in times 
past. I hope we will get another chance at that sometime later on, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuatrman. I want to assure the gentlemen, and I want to as- 
sure the committee that we are going to go further into this matter. 
Now here is the picture. We put in $430 million. That is what our 
investment is in capital investment. Industry put in $114 million. 
Industry gets a cost-plus fixed fee. 

Now, at the proper time we are going to examine this whole phase 
so we will see what is the proper thing. 

Mr. Becker. Good. 

The Cuamman. At this time, we want to thank you two witnesses. 
You made splendid witnesses and you have aided us a great deal. We 
will excuse you, with the thanks of the committee. 

Now, members of the committee, we will take a recess until to- 
morrow morning, when we will go to the moon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
Tuesday, February 25, 1958.) 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com™MItTrEE On ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 25, 1958. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
committee, presiding. 
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The Cuarrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Smart, who is the witness this morning ? 

Mr. Smarr. Lieutenant General Putt, who will speak on astro- 
nautics. 

He has a classified statement, which is the only one available. There 
is available a clear text of his classified statement in the committee 
room if members want one when they leave. He has a number of 
viewgraphs and slides. 

The Carman. You say his classified statement is in the com- 
mittee room ¢ 

Mr. Smart. His unclassified. 

The Cuatrman. Unclassified. 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Why not have the unclassified statement, to read 
it as he goes along. 

Mr. Smarr. He has a secret presentation which will be different in 
many respects from the clear text statement. 

The Cuamman. All right. Go ahead, now, General. Before you 
commence, let me say this to the c ommittee : 

It will be necessary about 10:25 for me to go to the Rules Com- 
mittee to try to get a rule on a small bill that I asked the committee 
to grant a rule on. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

The Cuatrman. I am going to ask Mr. Brooks at 10:25 to take 
the chair. And with that understanding, the committee will recess 
at 12 o’clock, and we will meet again tomorrow morning. 

Now go ahead, General. 

(The wnclassified version of the statement is as follows:) 

General Purr. It is my pleasure to speak to you today on the sub- 
ject of astronautics. That term, as we use it in the Air Force, covers 
the entire spectrum of space technology. By dictionary definition, 
astronautics means the science of travel through space. 

The age of space flight has already begun—perhaps with more 
significance than many of us expected. But the appearance of Russian 
sputniks overhead does not mean we have lost out completely in the 

race for space. However, it does establish that we are behind in some 
aspects at this stage. And the “stakes” of this contest are such that 
we can not afford to be other than the leader from start to finish! 

The conquest of space—or at least, its denial to an enemy—is vital 
to continued United States security. To achieve this goal, as a nation 
we must be prepared for a long, grim, difficult str uggle. However, the 
obstacles which lie ahead are not insurmountable. We already have 
established a broad base of technology on which to build. Speaking as 
an aviator, let me elaborate on that latter statement. 

For over 50 years, the Air Force has aggressively pursued an ex- 
perimental program aimed at achieving ever faster—ever higher— 
flight. In the period up to 1917, aire raft speeds progressed slowly 
upward from 40 to 150 miles per hour. 

Fifteen years later, maximum speeds had reached 250 miles per 
hour. 

In 1947, Maj. Chuck Yeager trail-blazed a major step on the path 
toward space by flying the X-1 faster than the speed of sound. 
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Nine years later, Capt. Milburn Apt flew the X-2 approximately 
2,200 miles per hour. 

Next year, we expect to fly the X-15 more than 3,600 miles per hour. 
And soon thereafter, we expect manned aircraft—spacecraft, might be 
a better word—to be operating at ballistic-missile speeds. 

Altitudewise, the atmosphere has been conquered in an equally 
spectacular manner. By 1920, Major Schroeder had reached an alti- 
tude above 35,000 feet. 

In 1935, Captains Stevens and Anderson reached an altitude in ex- 
cess of 72,000 feet in the balloon Explorer II. Most recently, Captain 
Kincheloe, flying the X-2, exceeded an altitude of 126,000 feet— 
topping, as General White has pointed out, 99 percent of our world’s 
atmosphere. 

The X-15 will fly above 100 miles altitude. 

During these same 50 years, a vigorous program of aviation medi- 
cine has enabled man to survive at ever increasing altitudes. Really 
significant advances such as liquid oxygen systems, G-suits, pressur- 
ized and air-conditioned cabins, and full pressure space suits are now 
accepted as everyday items of use. 

When these Air Force milestones are plotted, they show progress 
at an ever increasing rate. Although these past achievements are well 
known, they are not always recognized for what they really repre- 
sent—namely, stepping stones to space. Because of this, and because 
there is no dividing line per se between atmosphere and outer space, 
we feel that space flight is a natural extension of Air Force experience. 
Operation in the space environment is and long has been our ultimate 

oal. 
We would like to review our astronautics program today to give you 
some indication of USAF space flight activities, and postulate those 
activities for the next few years. Specifically, I will discuss the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Unmanned weapon systems now under development and those 
about to enter the development phase ; 

2. What the Air Force is planning and doing to get man in space; 

3. Our basic and applied research program—the key to future space 
superiority ; 

4. The military implications of space flight, with emphasis on the 
moon as a first objective ; 

5. A brief assessment of U.S. S. R. space capability and intentions; 

6. What we can and should do to insure space superiority. 

However, before I undertake to cover those specific areas, let me 
digress just a moment and discuss a few fundamentals of astronautics. 

A few years ago, the elementary equations for force, mass, work, 
and velocity seldom appeared in the vocubulary of other than engi- 
neers. Now, many of our discussions in the postsputnik era include 
not only these terms, but others such as apogee, perigee, orbit veloc- 
ity, escape velocity, satelloid, and many more. 

To fly in space, we must resort to the use of rockets or some other 
type of reaction device to impart thrust. Intuitively, it is recognized 
that enormous amounts of power must be expended to “escape” the 
earth’s gravitational pull. Let us examine present sources of thrust. 

The propeller of the internal combustion engine converts shaft 
power to thrust power quite efficiently at low speeds. However, as 
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aircraft altitude and velocity increases, propeller efficiency drops off. 

The turbojet does somewhat better than the propeller, but it has 
a practical limit not far above 3,000 miles per hour. The ram jet is 
more efficient than a turbojet at speeds slightly in excess of 2,000 miles 
per hour. Actually the upper limits of speed and altitude for the ram 
jet are not definitely established at this time. 

But the rocket, since it carries all its fuel and oxidizer, maintains 
constant thrust regardless of altitude or velocity. If its thrust could 
be maintained sufficiently long, a rocket could theoretically approach 
the absolute limiting speed, that of light, 186,000 miles per second. 

Current rocket technology utilizes chemical reactions as a means of 
producing thrust. There are both liquid and solid propellant com- 
bustion agents; and each has certain technical and operational ad- 
vantages over the other. The next generation of rockets will use 
nuclear reaction as a primary means of producing energy. 

But to reach outer space, man must first travel through our earth’s 
atmosphere. To what exact limits the atmosphere rises is still a 
mystery to scientists, although some estimate its most tenuous gases 
reach out more than 60,000 miles. In the upper limits of the atmos- 
phere, and beyond, is a region of cosmic rays, meteorites, fantasti- 
cally low pressures, and extremes of cold and heat. Astronauts feel 
that the region in which they are interested can be said to start at a 
level of about 200 miles. 

The ionosphere, as its name implies, is a region of intense electrical 
activity. Atoms and molecules in this atmospheric layer, the begin- 
ning of the space world, are bombarded by powerful electromagnetic 
waves from the sun and become electrified or ionized. This region is 
made up of four distinct layers of electrically charged particles and, 
starting with the lowest, each layer is stronger in ion concentration 
than the next. 

From minus 67° Fahrenheit in the lower region of the stratosphere, 
the temperature of the atmosphere fluxtuates widely until, in the lower 
levels of the ionosphere, it is believed to reach 4,000° Fahrenheit. 
However, temperature readings of this magnitude do not have the 
same meaning there that they do at sea level. Even though a gas 
composed of widely separated ions may have a very high temperature, 
the temperature of a space vehicle would be scarcely affected by its 
immediate surroundings. Rather, its temperature would depend 
almost exclusively upon its rate of absorption and radiation of solar 
energy. 

Within the solar system, together with our earth, there are nine 
major bodies. Mercury, Venus, Earth, and Mars are usually known 
as the inner planets. The remaining five are relatively remote from 
the sun and travel far greater orbital distances than do their nearer 
celestial neighbors. Pluto is the outpost of the solar system. It is 
over 31% billion miles from the sun and requires 248 years to complete 
1 revolution around that body. 

Because of its nearness, the moon is most certainly destined to be the 
first of the outer worlds to beexplored by man. But once on the moon, 
further explorations should not prove too difficult. 

Now, let me turn to my first specific area—unmanned weapon sys- 
tems under development and one just entering the development phase. 
The Air Force currently has five unmanned astronautic weapon sys- 
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tems well along in development. These include the Atlas and Titan 
ICBM’s, the Thor IRBM, a ballistic missile detection system, and a 
military satellite. 

You have already heard much about ballistic missiles and ballistic 
missile defense. I, therefore, will confine my remarks to the military 
satellite program. 

Let us first examine the satellite potential we possess as a result of 
existing ballistic missile propulsion technology. By adding stages to 
the Thor missile, and without modification to the motor, we can place 
on orbit satellites weighing more than 1 ton, depending on the orbital 
altitude. By modifying the basic Thor powerplant to increase slightly 
its thrust, and then ‘adding a second stage, we can place considerably 
larger satellites on orbit, again depending on orbital altitude. 

In a similar manner, with Atlas as a primary booster, we can 
easily have satellite payloads greater than 2 tons, again depending 
on the orbital altitude. 

The military satellite now being developed by Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. for the Air Force utilizes existing ballistic missile technology 
as a means of getting into space. It has been known by many 
names—Pied Piper, ARS, and Weapon System 117L. These various 
titles all refer to the same system. 

We first began to seriously consider a satellite for military purposes 
in 1948 when the Rand Corp. was requested to study satellite develop- 
ment. For the next several years, basic and applied research was 
done in many areas. By 1955, technology had advanced to the point 
that a successful military satellite was assured. And in 1956, after 
proposals from several major contractors had been evaluated, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. was selected as the prime manager of the project. 

We are spending more than $50 million on this project in fiscal year 
1958. We expect to spend more than $100 million in fiscal year 1959. 
The entire program with all of the necessary ground stations, equip- 
ment, and facilities is on schedule for a first launch date in the very 
near future. 

The usefulness of satellites can be limited by their self-contained 
auxiliary power. For example, the sputnik transmitters were handi- 
capped by low power output and short battery life. So, in conjunc- 
tion with the satellite program, we have undertaken a vigorous 
research and development program for improved secondary power 
sources. There are 4 different systems now being developed, 1 of 
which utilizes nuc -? energy, and another solar energy. 

Turning to the ballistic missile program for a moment, let me de- 
scribe a variation of those weapons aimed at achieving increased mo- 
bility. Thus, a new ballistic missile now under study in the Air Force 
is an air-launched version. 

Because the air-launched ballistic missile will start its flight already 
well above much of the earth’s atmosphere, radical reductions in 
weight can be made over comparable missiles such as Thor, Jupiter, 
and Polaris. For a very small weight, we hope to achieve ranges in 
the vicinity of 1,500 miles. The B- 52, B-58, and the new chemical 
bomber all will be able to carry these weapons. Thus, their useful 
life should be extended far into the astronautics age. 

No major technical breakthrough is necessary for the development 
of an air-launched IRBM. The missile guidance and propulsion 
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systems, as well as nose cone and nuclear warhead, will be derivations 
of existing ICBM-IRBM components. Improved aircraft navigation 
systems will provide a ready capability to accurately position the air- 
borne launching base. 

The Air Force is placing great emphasis on developing, as quickly 
as possible, this air-launched IRBM. Until a capability of launchin 
missiles from satellites and/or space stations exists, the air-launche 
ballistic missile should set a new high for mobility and flexibility. 

So much for unmanned weapon systems. Let me turn next to my 
second area—what the Air Force is doing to get man in space. 

It is our judgment that a first order objective of our national re- 
search and development effort must be to demonstrate manned space 
flight at the earliest possible date. This can be done in the near future 
by several vehicles now under consideration. However, to meet that 
date, a maximum effort program must be started. Particularly fullest 
use must be made of components which now are well along in the de- 
velopment cycle, and of the momentum of existing programs pointed 
toward space flight. This maximum use of existing technology, is, 
of course, the logical pattern followed by the Soviets in the sputnik 
launchings. 

From the Navaho and the ballistic missile programs, we have a 
bountiful heritage of components already at hand. The Navaho 
booster, consisting of rockets, tankage, and control elements, can be 
used intact as a booster for a piloted orbital vehicle. The Thor and 
Atlas airframes, complete with guidance systems, can be used as 
launching vehicles. 

Recently announced was a breakthrough in pressure suit design—the 
nearest thing to a true space suit yet devised. It combines a new high 
in freedom of movement, incorporates automatic pressure control 
ventilation to cool the wearer, and insulation against cold in event of 
a bailout in the atmosphere. I am referring here to the pressure suit 
demonstrated by Scott Crossfield in Washington a few months back. 

I have described a small segment of components now in existence 
because I want to stress that we have, in hand today, the scientific 
base needed to initiate development of a manned earth-orbiting test 
vehicle. At the present time, we are completing evaluations of alter- 
native design proposals. 

There is no question but that all of the candidates can be made 
to do the job. In our selection process, we are seeking not only the 
quickest and surest design, but also the best military weapon system 
potential. The Air Force ae to seek approval soon to begin 
develapeichit of one—and possibly an alternate—approach. 

I would like to describe three of the proposals. All of them take 
advantage of the broad technical background that now exists. The 
three approaches are a modified X-15 and the Dyna-Soar project, 
both of which fly and land as winged vehicles—and a manned orbiting 
vehicle of rather unique configuration and characteristics. 

For years, the Air Force in cooperation with industry, NACA, and 
the other services has pursued a specific program leading toward this 
first manned venture into space, and toward the military vehicles 
that will follow. Particularly noteworthy has been the X airplane 
program. 
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There has been a tremendous growth of speed and altitude with 
these research aircraft. The X~-1 first flew in 1947; the X-1A and 
X-2 in 1952. The X-15 will fly in 1959. The Dyna- -Soar vehicle, 
that I will describe later, will far exceed the performance of the 
X-15. 

But first, let me describe the X-15. In 1955, a research aircraft 
project to explore the regions of very high speed and altitude was 
started. The Air Force, NACA, and the. Navy are jointly sponsor- 
ing this project. 

The X-15 research aircraft will be the first manned vehicle to 
probe the inner frontiers of space. It is designed for speeds greater 
than 1 mile per second, and altitudes above 100 miles. The X-15 
should prove out our solutions to the problems of protecting man in 
the cold and airless void of space. It is only one short step away 
from a true space vehicle. Fabrication of the first X-15 has been 
going on for the past year. 

During its research mission, the X—15 will operate essentially out- 
side the atmospher e. Because of this, normal aerodynamic means of 
controlling aircraft attitude had to be supplemented by jet-reaction- 
type controls. All space craft will be controlled in this general 
manner. 

We are considering a proposed modification of the X—15 into an 
earth orbiting recoverable vehicle. To do so, rocket boosters would 
be applied directly to the aircraft to lift it to orbiting speed and 
altitude. Certain structural modifications would be necessary. 

A second active Air Force project that can yield early manned orbital 
flight is the Dyna-Soar vehicle. 

This name ‘Dyna-Soar, incidentally, is a contraction of the words 
dynamic soaring. Essentially, it means that the forces employed for 
flight are both centrifugal and aerodynamic. This dynamic soaring 
principle also is popularly known as boost-glide flight. 

Since 1951, the Air Force, the aircraft industry, “and the NACA 
have been accumulating and assimilating data and knowledge on the 
boost-glide concept of flight. As a result of these efforts, we now 
feel sure of our ability in this new technique. 

In the orbiting mode of flight, the boost-glide vehicle surpasses 
the capability of most satellites. It can operate from sputnik alti- 
tudes down to well within the atmosphere. It can be recovered 
undamaged ready to be launched on its next mission. By varying the 
original boost, and thus the velocity, and with the control av ailable 
to the pilot, from one to many earth orbits can be made. 

We are just entering a phase of active development on this proj- 
ect, after many years of technical feasibility investigations. Our objec- 
tives are to develop complete military weapons systems. These systems 
will possess great versatility and will operate both as hypersonic high 
altitude aircraft and as manned orbital weapons. 

So much for the boost-glide concept; let us look now at a different 
approach to the problem of manned space flight. This proposal, by 
the way, came to us under rather unusual circumstances. 

Over a year ago, because of both United States and Soviet ballistic 
missile progress, a searching review of Air Force research and develop- 
ment was started to insure that we are concentrating on the most urgent 
problems. We were determined that this review should be starkly 
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objective, uncolored by tradition-bound views of people too close to 
the day-to-day operations of the Air Force. 

Therefore, with the cooperation of the National Academy of Science, 
we compiled an imposing list of scientific and technical talent at 
Woods Hole, Mass., this last summer, under Dr. Von Karman, to study 
our situation. They will complete their work this summer. 

In all, some 150 eminent scientists and engineers are participating 
in the study. They come from such Government agencies as the 
NACA, the AEC, and the National Bureau of Standards, from univer- 
sities and research institutes, and from industry. All technical and 
scientific fields and disciplines are represented. The group was asked 
to take a long-range look into the future, and recommend the opera- 
tional and technical objectives toward which our principal programs 
should be oriented. 

The importance of a manned orbital system is identified in the in- 
troduction to the preliminary propulsion report by the Woods Hole 
group. A specific proposal for a manned orbital vehicle is made. 

Its characteristics are markedly different from those of either the 
X-15 or Dyna-Soar vehicles. 

The proposed research vehicle is both small and light in weight. It 
would be ground launched as the final stage of a missile. Initial 
launch weight would be several hundred thousand pounds. 

The body is unusual in that it is both a high-lft and high-drag 
shape and thus suitable for manned reentry and recovery. 

Preliminary wind tunnel tests of a model have now been com- 
pleted. These tests confirm the major design assumptions. There are 
several other proposals similar to this latter one I have described. We 
are presently evaluating them and I could not tell you, at this time, 
which one we will recommend pursuing. 

I do not want to minimize the obstacles that lie ahead of us in 
manned space flight. However, if a vigorous and daring program is 
pursued, I firmly believe that existing technology, plus the momen- 
tum of existing programs, makes an early success certain. These pro- 
ears will be costly but we must start projects in the areas that I have 

escribed as quickly as possible. We must not lose the race of man to 
outer space. 

Next, let me turn to my third area—that of basic and applied 
research. While not as glamorous, perhaps, as specific space weapon 
systems, nevertheless, the basic and applied research on engines, pro- 
pellants, materials, hypersonic flight, guidance, and other areas, are 
of fundamental importance. Without this background, space sys- 
tems of any kind would be impossible. And, unless we continually add 
to this background, we surely will lose the race for space superiority 
within 10 years. 

Let me talk first of propulsion. 

Advanced development and study of chemical rocket engines is 
underway in four major areas. Engines of 1 million pounds thrust; 
high energy fuels and additives; more easily stored liquid propellants; 
and extremely large, high impulse solid propellant units. 

Another means of propulsion, now in the very early stages of de- 
velopment, is the nuclear rocket. Project Rover has been established 
as a joint Atomic Energy Commission-Air Force project for the 
purpose of developing a very high thrust nuclear rocket. 
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In conjunction with AEC development of the reactor, the Air Force 
is sponsoring the development of all nonnuclear propulsion system 
components. This work includes operational applications studies and 
preliminary engine designs. For example, the flyable nuclear rocket 
engine requires development of very large turbopumps. Flyable 
auxiliary pumps of the necessary size have never been developed in 
this country. 

But the overall basic and applied research program of the Air 
Force directed toward astronautics is far too broad a subject for me 
tocover today. Rather, let me cite a few examples: 

1. Space medicine-human factors activities, for the most part, are 
devoted to the environment and hazards man must expect to encounter 
in space. These include the effects of low atmospheric pressure, zero 
or negative gravity, cosmic radiation, concentrations of ozone, and 
others. Currently, we also are studying human reaction to confine- 
ment in space vehicle flight simulators. 

2. Material and structures investigations are widespread. For ex- 
ample, concentrated research in the titanium area has provided su- 
perior alloys. A solar furnace, to obtain high testing temperatures, 
is under construction. Effort is being directed toward the develop- 
ment of new structures and new construction. 

3. Most astrophysics efforts are concerned with environmental 
factors as they affect the operation of both manned and unmanned 
space vehicles. Ultraviolet, infra-red, cosmic ray, radiofrequency 
radiations, and the physics and aerodynamics of celestial bodies are 
all under study. Since 1955, the Air Force has vigorously studied the 
effect of high speed impacts with meteorites. The Sacramento Peak 
Solar Observatory at Sun Spot, N. Mex., was established in 1955 to 
study solar activities and geomagnetic storms. 

4. Hypersonic aerodynamics research is done by many agencies. A 
sample of the contributors to this area include Air Force laboratories, 
NACA, MIT, Cal Tech, Cornell, Princeton, the University of Minne- 
sota, the aircraft industry, and numerous others. As an example of 
work underway, Cornell is developing experimental testing techniques 
in the 15,000- to 20,000-mile speed range. 

In addition to basic and applied research, many research missiles 
have been developed and utilized. For example, you are familiar with 
Project Farside where rockets were fired some 4,000 miles up from 
the surface of the earth to learn more about outer space. 

Another research project we have initiated encompasses an entire 
family of ballistic research vehicles with a broad capability. These 
test beds will use, for the most part, existing propulsion systems, and 
components, thereby keeping development costs to an absolute mini- 
mum. The missiles by using various combinations of standard com- 
ponents, can be sufficiently flexible to satisfy many research 
requirements. 

ne possible combination we have considered makes use of Thor 
and Vanguard components. The basic Thor—without the nose cone, 
of course—would be used as the first stage. This combination would 
carry a payload to a moon impact. The payload would consist of 
radio transmitters, which would transmit data back to earth during 
flight, and a spotter charge to visually mark the impact. If this 
project were started in the next few weeks, first launch for the moon 
would be made this year. 
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The flight path to the moon would follow a curved trajectory. The 
launch will take advantage of the earth’s rotational velocity. The 
entire flight will take approximately 2¥4 days. As you can imagine, 
the exact time of launch, the guided portion of the ‘flight, and earth 

escape velocity must be relatively precise if the payload is to reach 
its intended destination. 

I should like to point out that the primary purpose of these “moon- 
shoots” is to obtain scientific data regarding space, lunar, and near- 
lunar environment. This knowledge is vital to the design of both 
future space vehicles and space travel itself. 

With this project in mind, it is appropriate that I now discuss my 
fourth area—some implications of space flight, with emphasis on the 
moon as a possible stellar outpost. 

From a scientific standpoint, a manned outpost on the moon has ap- 
parent advantages. The absence of atmosphere should make it ideal 
for astronomical observation purposes. Earth weather tracking and 
communications relay stations are readily apparent possibilities. 

For military purposes, the advantages are not quite so apparent, 
and there is divided opinion as to the ‘real significance of a military 
moon base. 

But before any such speculations’can be profitable, it is worthwhile 
to consider certain characteristics of the moon as they affect its use 
as a military base. The moon is roughly 239,000 miles from earth. 
Its gravity is believed to be about one- sixth that of the earth. The 
moon is devoid of atmosphere and rotates so that one-half of the 
lunar surface always faces earth. It is about one-quarter the diameter 
of the ear, and until proved otherwise, presumably is composed of 
similar elements. 

Let me quickly analyze a military situation on the basis of these 
five facts alone. First, from an energy standpoint—less energy is 
required to shoot a warhead fromthe moon to earth than is required 
to shoot a warhead to the moon. Since there is no atmosphere, war- 
heads could be catapulted from shafts sunk deep into the moon’s 
surface and suflicient velocity might be imparted to reach moon 
escape velocity. So, from an energy viewpoint, the moon could 
represent the centuries old military adage of “high ground.” 

Next, consider that the missile launched earthward could be ob- 
served and guided from start to impact. The reverse is not true; 
rotation of the earth necessitates multiple tracking and guiding 
stations. 

A missile attack launched from the earth against the moon should 
be detected shortly after launch, and many hours would be available 
for counteraction. Ifa nuclear detonation did occur near or on the 
lunar surface, there would be no blast. effect. since there is no atmos- 
phere. Protection against thermal, X-ray, and neutron radiation 
would not be an impossible problem with many hours warning to 
predict impact location and go underground. 

Lunar outposts and even launch sites could be located on the far 
side of the moon—never to be seen from earth—yet earth locations 
could be viewed from the moon by telescopes with moderate size lenses. 

When man and his intelligence are once established upon the moon, 
the possibilities of construction and creation of an artificial environ- 
ment are virtually unlimited. Oxygen, in ample quantities, probably 
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could be extracted from oxides of the moon. Water might be produced 
from ore in like manner. Energy would abound from both solar 
sources and radioactive minerals. 

Lastly, the moon might provide a retaliation base of considerable 
advantage over earth-bound nations. If we had bases on the moon, an 
enemy would have to launch an overwhelming nuclear attack against 
those bases 1 to 2 days prior to attacking the continental United States. 
If the continental United States were attacked first, the aggressor 
would receive sure and massive destruction from the moon shortly 
thereafter. 

We should not regard control of the moon as the ultimate means of 
insuring peace among the earth nations. It is only a first step toward 
stations on planets far more distant—in turn, from which control 
over the moon might then be exercised. Nevertheless, the moon 
appears to be of such significance that we should not let another na- 
tion establish a military capability there ahead of us. 

And now to my fifth area—where do we stand in the race for space 
superiority vis-a-vis the Soviets. Let us analyze available evidence 
that may cast some light on their future actions. 

It iscommon knowledge that the Soviets capitalized to the maximum 
extent possible on German World War IT technology between the 
years 1945 and 1950. This was evidenced in no small way in the 
equipment used by the Communist forces in Korea. And by that 
latter date, Soviet scientific c rapability had advanced to the point where 
many German technicians—enslaved in Russia since the end of World 
War II—were permitted to return to their homeland. 

Since 1950, we have on intelligence of extensive ballistic missile 
experimentation in the U.S. 8. R. “Just how far they had advanced 
was demonstrated in a tangible manner last October when Sputnik I 
was placed on orbit around the earth. 

The greatest missile capability actually displayed to date is Sputnik 
II, a satellite of about 1,120 pounds on an elliptical orbit ranging from 
200 to 1,000 miles in altitude. On the basis of that weight, the Sputnik 
IT rocket could propel a sizable payload over a distance of 5,500 nau- 
tical miles. It could place a worthwhile ceoidel on a lunar or inter- 
planetary trajectory. 

Even with no rocket capability greater than that used to launch 
Sputnik IT, the Soviets are clearly w ell on the propulsion road to being 
able to undertake almost any space-flight feat they desire. 

From the viewpoint of propulsion ~apability alone, the competition 
looks rather grim. Let us see what other clues we may have as to 
their intentions. 

A surprisingly good source of information may be found in Soviet 
open literature. While this source has many obvious limitations, it is 
by no means ineffectual. In fact, on that basis alone, Dr. F. J. Krieger, 
from the Rand Corp.. suggested last June that the Soviets might launch 
their first earth satellite on September 17, 1957. As we know, they 
actually launched Sputnik I on October 4, 1957. 

The first official statement of Soviet interest in space flight came in 
1953 when the President of the U. S. S. R. Academy of Sciences told 
the World Peace Council in Vienna that “Science has reached a state 
when it is feasible to send a stratoplane to the moon; to create an 
artificial satellite of the earth.” 
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In 1954, the Soviets established a permanent Commission on Inter- 
planetary Communication to “coordinate and direct all work con- 
cerned with solving the problem of mastering cosmic space.” 

In February 1956, an extensive conference on the problems of the 
ee of the moon and the planets was held at Leningrad State 

niversity. One of the principal topics was that of planetology con- 
nected with problems of astronautics, and primarily, the state of the 
moon’s surface. 

In December 1956, a delegation of Soviet scientists to the First In- 
ternational Congress on Rockets and Guided Missiles in Paris revealed 
the existence of a sizable program of experimentation on dogs in high- 
altitude rockets. 

In a March 1957 issue of a Soviet scientific journal, there appeared 
an article entitled, “Some Questions on the Dynamics of Flight to the 
Moon.” The paper was a summary of a systematic investigation, from 
1953 to 1955, of the very involved problem of lunar trajectories. The 
study was positive proof of prodigious amounts of digital computer 
analysis. In October 1957, another paper on Soviet lunar trajectory 
studies appeared, claiming that the number of calculated lunar tra- 
jectories totaled well above 1,000. 

By way of comparison, we believe that we have at Rand the largest 
volume of computer work on lunar trajectories in existence outside 
the U. S. S. R.; our total probably is somewhat less than the Soviets. 

Recent Soviet scientific literature also contains highly competent 
writings on such subjects as interplanetary trajectories, manned space 
flight, and experimental] utilization of space vehicles. 

he Soviet Union obviously has a comprehensive space-flight effort. 
We are up against a technically competent opponent who apparently 
is Aisentned to exploit space with all possible vigor. 

We can derive no more comfort from an assessment of his written 
intentions than from his known capability as demonstrated by Sput- 
niks I and II. 

Risky as it is, it is tempting to speculate on what the Soviets may 
next try toaccomplish. Some early possibilities are— 

1. More animal-bearing satellites, at any time; 

2. Recovery of a satellite payload ; 

3. Recovery of an animal and, perhaps, a human being; 
4. A Junar impact. 

These events may not occur in that precise order, but all will prob- 
ably be attempted in the next 6 months. 

d now, briefly, to my last area—what we can and need to do to 
insure that the United States achieve and maintain space superiority. 

But because my presentation has covered past accomplishments, 
projects presently in development, and future work we may do, I may 
have created some confusion in your mind as to exactly what is being 
donetoday. Let me first clarify that point. 

Now well along in their development phases are the Thor IRBM, 
the Atlas and Titan ICBM’s, the military satellite, a ballistic missile 
detection system, and the X-15 research aircraft. Studies completed 
on these systems indicate their feasibility for the start of early de- 
velopment of an air-launched ballistic missile and the first of the Dyna- 
Soar boost-glide vehicles. A broad basic and applied research pro- 
gram which supports all of these projects is now devoted almost ex- 
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clusively to solving the many unknowns of future astronautics 
weapons. 

When this Air Force astronautics program is added to those of the 
other services and governmental agencies, the gross total represents a 
sizable national research and development effort. Nevertheless, if we 
are to insure a faster rate of scientific progress than the Soviets, there 
is additional work that is under consideration. From the Air Force 
point of view, the following programs appear desirable. 

1. Acceleration of the boost-glide project ; 

2. Utilization of existing missile capability for satellite launchings, 
lunar probes and impacts, and interplanetary outer space investiga- 
tions; 

3. Early development of a recoverable manned satellite ; 

4. Acceleration of the nuclear rocket engine project ; 

5. Additional technical feasibility studies of manned spaced plat- 
forms, man-carrying lunar vehicles, and other more futuristic space 
weapons; 

6. General acceleration of the basic and applied research effort. 

In conclusion, the Air Force—since its inception—has continuously 
progressed toward space operations. Our program includes ballistic 
missiles, satellites, manned space vehicles, defenses against similar 
weapons, and a diversified basic and applied research effort. 

Asa nation, we must devote still more energy and effort toward an 
early conquest of space. At the same time, we cannot overlook the 
necessity of continuously maintaining an adequate deterrent force-in- 
being as we move toward that goal. The force-in-being must be 
modernized step by step with advancing technology. Usually, the 
increments of improvement will be small, but we dare not wait and 
accept only the tremendous scientific advances. Finally, as a note 
of caution, we must never decide that any new weapon system repre- 
sents the ultimate in warfare. 

We are now engaged in a grim struggle for technological advantage 
over the Communist nations. We must win this scientific conflict. 
And we can win! 

Within the framework of deterrent force as we exercise it today, 
space flight soon will be employed to great advantage. And eventu- 
ally, space superiority will become the primary factor in assurance 
of world peace. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Now, members of the committee, all of you are aware that the Senate 
has already appointed a subcommittee to deal with the problem of 
outer space and to make a report between now and July. 

The House leadership have agreed to have a similar committee from 
our side of the Congress. And no doubt in the next 2 or 3 days the 
resolution will be offered on the floor. 

If such a committee was not set up in the House, it naturally fol- 
lows that the Armed Services Committee would have jurisdiction. 

In shaping up our hearing, it had not been agreed at that time 
as to whether or not a special committee would be appointed in the 
House. 

So we are glad this morning to have General Putt to make the state- 
ment he has made and give us the information. 

Are there any questions from any members of the committee? 
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Mr. Brooks, have you any questions? 

Mr. Brooks. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin, any questions? 

Mr. Gavtn. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Instead of going around, are there any questions 
from any members of the committee ? 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnarrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. General, the operation of a space ship, what about 
the navigational problem ? 

As you were reading your statement, I was sitting here trying to 
think of someone trying to navigate a space ship. Are you familiar 
or have you given any thought to that problem ? 

General Purr. Yes, sir, we have given a lot of thought and have 
done a lot of work in the area of navigation of space ships. 

Except for the increased speeds, the increased accuracy that one 
desires, the principles of navigation are pretty much the same, whether 
it is navigation of a high-speed aircraft in flight or operating out- 
side of the earth’s sensible atmosphere 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Would you use the same fixes? 

General Purr. Generally one can use the stars, although I think 
that we tend to the inertial type of navigation, which makes use of 
the forces of acceleration to keep track of where you are. By proper 
computing devices, one can exercise control over the space craft to 
get it where — want it to go. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now, one more question, Mr. Chairman: The value 
of a space ship i in directing missiles to targets: I think there would be 
a tremendous advantage from such a space ship. Is my thinking 
right ? 

General Purr. I think this is correct. There are some problems in- 
volved, but we certainly look on it as feasible and desirable. It does 
have a considerable number of military advantages. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Of course, my thinking is that a space ship could 
actually control a missile, and as the space ship orbits the earth and 
the target comes into sight, then the operator of the space ship could 
direct the missile to the target, w ‘hich would establish a degree of 
accuracy that would make it a most perfect ? 

(General Putt nods.) 

The CHarrMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson. General, you explained about an escape for a pilot; 
can a man bail out into outer spac et 

General Purr. Yes. If he is properly protected by a capsule from 
the elements, from the environment that he will be in, this is possible. 

Mr. Parrerson. And then he could come back to earth ? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Parrerson. Without burning? 

General Putr. That is correct. 

The CrarrMan. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. To get away from the manned spaceship for a minute, 
General Putt, what about the manned rocket ships that you have 
been talking about, that are actually supersonic, long-range planes, 
such as the Dyna-Soar and the X-15? 
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General Purr. Yes. 

Mr. Price. These that you have talked about this morning would 
take off from the ground; is that right? 

General Purr. No; the X-15 will be launched from a mother air- 
plane like the other X-series vehicles. 

Mr. Price. Is that the Super Hustler? 

General Purr. No. 

Mr. Price. The Super Hustler is also in the picture, or is that 
something you haven’t accepted and don’t have an actual project for? 
General Purr. It is under study and evaluation at the moment. 

Mr. Price. The Super Hustler ? 

General Purr. The Super Hustler. 

Mr. Price. It isthe same idea, though ? 

From what I can see, the Super Hustler is the same idea as the Dyna- 
Soar and the X-15; is that right ? 

General Purr. Yes. Essentially in principle, the Super Hustler is 
a method of getting a ram-jet propelled vehicle up to altitude and 
ram-jet operating speed with conventional means of propulsion, rather 
than expending huge boosters to put it up there. 

Mr. Price. It also has a mother-ship idea ? 

General Purr. Yes; in a sense it 1s a mother-ship idea. 

Mr. Price. And your payload, your warhead, is in the last stage; 
is that correct ? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Price. What type of propulsion is the last-stage engine on the 
X-15 and the Dyna-Soar? Are they ram jet? 

General Purr. They are rockets. 

Mr. Price. They are rockets? 

General Purr. They are rockets; yes. 

Mr. Price. The Super Hustler would be a ram jet; is that right? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Price. Just one more thing: Another thing—I also thought 

ou called for acceleration of the Dyna-Soar as against the X-15. 
oes this mean because the Dyna-Soar is farther advanced than. the 
X-15 project ¢ 

General Purr. I didn’t get the very first part of your question. 

Mr. Price. You called for acceleration in six points of the Dyna- 
Soar. You didn’t call for acceleration of the X-15. 
coe this mean that the Dyna-Soar is farther advanced than the 
X-15? 

General Purr. No; quite the reverse. 

The X-15 is proceeding just about as fast as we can possibly do it. 

The Dyna-Soar, which is a more difficult undertaking, we haven’t 
been pursuing as fast as we think could. 

Mr. Price. Now, I noticed another interesting point in your sugges- 
tion of acceleration, your point 6, where you called for acceleration of 
your basic-applied research. 

Would you mean that distinction as to basic-applied; or is it basic 
and applied research ? 

General Purr. Basic and applied research. 

Mr. Price. Does your basic mean pure basic research or what type 
of basic ? 





General Purr. Well, it is fundamental research. I think it is pure 
in the sense in which you are using the word; that is, we are seeking 
information about 

Mr. Price. The main point I wanted to get here is you weren't say- 
ing basic-applied, as against pure basic research ¢ 

General Purr. No; it is both. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Price. 

Thank you very much, General. 

Now, members of the committee, this finishes the hearing as set up 
by the chief counsel with reference to the phase of ballistic missiles, as 
we first mapped out. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. I want to thank—— 

Mr. Brooks. May I say this? 

The general made a brilliant statement this morning, and I appre- 
ciated every word. I tried to follow him as best I could, and I believe 
the committee did. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, I am satisfied the general will be called 
immediately, just as soon as the House establishes the committee, and 
take complete jurisdiction over this matter. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary, and thank you, General. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the committee proceeded to other 
business. ) 
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